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Thehi  triSat  are  eoUeoM  and  repuUitbed  chieAj  with  a  Tiew  to  their 
redemptioa  from  the  man/  improTemeots  to  which  thoy  hare  been  rah- 
jeoted  while  going  at  random  **  the  roimds  of  the  press.'*  I  am  natv- 
rallj  aiudous  that  what  I  hare  writton  should  circohito  as  I  wroto  it»  if 
it  circalato  at  alL  In  defence  of  my  own  taste,  nerertheloss,  it  it  iM> 
eimibent  upon  me  to  saj  that  I  tliink  nothing  in  this  Tidume  of  mneli 
Taltie  to  the  pnblie,  or  Teiy  creditable  to  myself.  Erenta  not  to  be 
eentroUcd  hare  prerented  me  from  making,  at  any  time,  any  eerious 
e§ort  in  what»  mider  happier  circumstances,  would  hare  been  the  field 
of  my  choice.  «With  me  poetry  has  been  not  a  purpose,  but  a  passioo; 
and  the  passions  should  be  held  in  rererence;  they  must  not— they  caa- 
not  at  will  be  excited,  with  an  eye  to  the  paltry  oorapensatieiii^  er  the 
Boie  paltry  eommendatioiii^  of  nanUad. 
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either  U,or«.«|,  or  pvofouml.    M'l.ilc  di8cu.s.inK,  very  ranch  «! 
random,  tho  ewenlinlity  of  wh„i  ,„  «.ll  l»oltr^    17  , 

longer  such  "  *^°  P^""  "' '»  ««"«'"'  ""^  «  «««,  no 

ning  lor  it,  during  peruaaJ,  tho  amount  of  enthusiasm  which. 
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Th»_gr«itworitjin&ct,  n 


UKKvdedat  poetical,  only  when,  losing  wglit  oi  ,uim  vlBTI 

Bsrir»n^i;iimtrn[f/fo-pWTo^  i^ 


tkatcritical  diciain  wcivld  demand, 
to 

^ttwte 

Miles  of  IDlDor  puviiis. *i|   •v    i^.^w —    -^ 0^      __  _' |_ 

Ad  or  ImpreMion-^^iWMi  it  (•»  '^o"''*  '^  neces«!fyrp-»te- 
-UrtttJinrtlie^r^uTt  »b«*  •  conrtant  lUtornation  of  excitement 
uA  deptt-km.  After  a  passage  of  what  we  feel  to  be  true  poe 
by,  tlwra  Wk>w^  ineritably,  a  pn-'>Mge  of  pl^tit-de  which  no 
^  pre-judgment  can  force  us  to  admire;  but  if,  upon  com- 
iktiM  the  work,  we  read  it  again ;  omitting  the  first  book-that 
ktowy. eommendng  with  the sccond-wo  shall  be  surprised  a 
aew  lading  that  admirable  which  we  before  eondemned-that 
damnable  which  we  had  preriously  so  much  admired.  It  follows 
fo.  dl  this  that  the  ultimate,  aggregate,  or  absolute  effect  of 
•Tca  th^  beat  epic  under  the  sun,  is  a  nuUi^ :— and  this  is  pre- 

Ii  teganl  to  the  DIad,  we  hare,  if  not  posiUre  proof,  at  leaat 

ray  good  reason,  for  beliering  it  intended  w  a  series  of  lyrics; 

Ut,  ranting  the  epic  intention,  I  can  say  only  that  the  *«»»  is 

Used  in  an  imperfect  sense  of  Art    ITie  modern  •?««,».,.<««• 

nppcsitions  ancient  model,  but  an  incon«derate  and  blindfoW 

.-  iaiiUtion.    But  the  day  of  tiieie  artistic  anomalies  is  ow.    1^ 

^'  itany  time,  any  Tery  long  poem  wtrt  popular  in  reality-whlji 

^    I  do«btr-4t  is  at  least  dear  that  no  very  long  poem  will  orerbe 

Mmdaragain. 

That  the-Wtrat  of  a  poetical  work  is,  etteru  par>bu$,  the  moa- 

iweof  its  meri^  seems  undoubtedly,  when  we  thus  sUU  it,  a 

.    MMNisition  suffldentiy  absurd-yet  we.  are  indebted  for  it  to  the 

qiarteriy  Reviews.    Surely  tliere  can  be  nothing  m  mere  tut, 

itatiacUy  considered— there  can  be  nothing  in  mere  Mk,  so  lar  as  a 

fohne  ii  concerned,  which  has  so  continuously  elidtcd  admira- 

titn  ftora  these  saturnine  pnmphlcte  I    A  mountain,  to  be  sure, 

by  the  mew  sentiment  of  physical  magnitude  which  it  conveys, 

ittt  impreaa  us  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime— but  no  man  is  im- 

pitMed  after  tkU  fashion  by  tiie  material  grandeur  of  even  «  The 

Odnmbiad."    Even  the  Quarterlies  have  not  instructed  us  to  be 

M  imprened  by  k.    At  fit,  they  have  not  intitUd  on  our  esU- 

■aling  LmnartiM  by  the  eubie  foot,  or  Pollock  by  the  pound— 
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but  what  else  are  we  to  it\fer  from  their  continual  prating  about 
'^sustained  effort?*'     If,  by  "austaincd  cfibrt,"  any  little  gentle- ' 
man  has  accomplished  an  epi<Oet  us  frankly  commend  him  for 
the  effort — ^if  this  indeed  be  a  thing  commendable — but  let  in 
forbear  praising  the  epic  on  the  efibrt's  account.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  common  sense,  in  the  time  to  come,  ivill  prefer  deciding  upon 
a  work  of  Art,  rather  by^  the  impression  it  makes — by  the  effect^ 
it  produces — than  by  the  time  it  took  to  impress  the  effect,  or  by 
tlie  amount  of  "  sustained  effort*'  which  had  been  found  neeea- 
sary  in  effecting  the  impression,     llio  fact  is,  that  pcrsoveranod 
is  one  thing  and  genius  quite  another — nor  can  allthe'QuartieN^ 
lies  in  Christendom  confoundltricm.     By-aiid-by,  this  propositioo, 
with  many  which  I  ha^  been  just  urging,  will  bo  received  as  self- 
evident..  In  the  meantime,  by  being  generally  condemned  m 
falsities,  they  will  not  bo  es.ncntia]ly  damaged  as  truths. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  a  poem  may  bo  improperly 
brief.  Undue  brevity  degenerates  into  mere  epigram matism.  A 
very  short  poem,  while  now  and  then  producing  a  brilliant  or 
vivid,  never  produces  a  profound  or  enduring  effect.  There  must 
be  the  steady  pressing  down  of  the  stamp  upon  the  wax.  Do 
B6ranger  lias  wrought  innumerable  things,  pungent  and  sjHrit- 
stirring ;  but,  in  genera},  they  have  been  too  impondcrous  to 
stamp  themselves  deeply  into  the  public  attention  ;  and  thus,  aa 
so  many  feathers  of  fancy,  have  been  blown  alofl  only  to  be  whis- 
tled down  the  wind. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  undue  brevity  in  dcpreat* 
ing  a  poem — in  keeping  it  out  of  the  popular  view — is  afforded 
by  the  foUowfng  exquisite  liUlo  Serenade : 

I  Arino  from  dreams  of  thee 

In  the  fir«t  swcot  elcep  of  nipht 
Wlion  tlie  winds  arc  breathing  low, 

And  t])o  stars  nro  shining  brigfatk 
I  ariw  from  clrcams  of  thee, 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me— who  knows  how  t— 

To  thy  chambcr-windoWi  sweet  1 


Hie  wandering  nirs  they  fiiint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream— 

The  chsmpak  odors  fiiil 
Like  swoot  thoughts  in  a  < 
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tW  iii^fa(ingiile*s  ooropUiot, 

It  dies  upon  her  hunrt, 
Ai  I  muftt  din  on  Uiine, 

O,  beloTcd  M  tbouarit    . 


.i 


O,  li/t  me  from  tlio  fcnut  I 

ldie,Ifiant,Iliul1 
Ltt  thj  lovo  in  ki<iM9  rain 

On  my  lips  and  cyvIiiU  pule. 
Ilj  cheek  t»  orilif  aim  trhite,  alas  t 
, '  Uj  hmri  beaU  loud  and  fast: 

Oh!  press  it  cIom  to  thine  again, 

Where  K  will  break  at  hu^t  I 

Yef]r  faWf  perhaps,  are  fiiiniliAr  with  these  lines — ^yet  no 
lev  A  poei  ihaa  Sbdlej  is  their  author.  Their  warm,  yet 
4eficile  attd  ethereal  imagination  will  be  appreciated  bj  all — 
h«t  bj  MNM  so  Ihoroughlj  as  bjr  him  who  has  himself  arisen  from 
reaasof  one  beloved,  to  bathe  in  the  aromatic  air  of  a 

I  aiidsttmmer  night 

Om  of  the  finest  poems  bj  Willis — the  verj  beet,  in  inj 
'   M,  whidi  he  has  ever  written^-has,  no  dovbt,  through  this 
\  deieet  of  undne  brevity,  boon  kept  Ixick  from  its  proper  po* 
,  Boi  hsss  in  the  critical  tlian  in  the  [K>piihir  view« 

Taa  shfldotra  lay  alon^  Brrwulway» 
Twas  near  ilie  twilisliMido— 
And  thitrly  Uivre  a  Indy  fair 
Was  walking  in  her  )fride. 
Akmc  tralk'd  die ;  biiU  riewlossly, 
Walk'd  spirits  at  her  side. 

Ptaco  duirm*d  tlu)  fttrvct  beneath  her  feet, 

And  Honor  charm*d  the  air ; 
And  all  astir  hioked  kind  on  lier, 

And  caird  her  gr^nl  a^  fair — 
Fur  sH  Goil  over  (pive  to  her 

8bs  kept  with  diary  care. 

8he  kept  with  care  her  bcanties  imrs 

From  lovers  warm  atnl  tnio—  * 

Per  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold, 

And  the  ridi  came  not  to  woo — 
Bet  honer*d  well  are  duirms  to  sell 

If  priests  the  soiling  da 

.  Kenr  walking  tliere  wa^  one 
A  slight  gifi  lily-pale; 
And  she  had  unseen  comfiaiiy 
1V»  msiM  te  spirit  quail— 
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Twixt  Want  and  Scorn  kIio  walk*d  IbHom, 
And  notliing  could  nraiL 

Ko  mercer  now  can  clear  lior  l>row 

For  tliis  world'ji  peace  to  pniy ; 
For,  as  love's  t\-tld  prayer  diiiiM»lve«l  in  air, 
•  Her  woman's  heart  gave  way  I— 

But  the  rin  forgircn  by  Clirisit  in  Heaven 

By  roan  is  cursed  al  way  1 

In  this  composition  we  find  it  difficult  to  rcco^tM  the  Willis 
who  has  written  so  many  nuTo  "  verses  of  society."  Tlic  linos 
are  not  only  richly  ideal,  but  full  of  energy  ;  wliilo  they  breatlie 
an  earnestness — an  evident  sincerity  of  sentiment — for  which  we 
look  in  vain  throughout  all  the  other  works  of  this  author. 

While  the  epic  nirinia — while  the  idx?n  that,  to  merit  in  poetry, 
prolixity  is  indl^pciwablc — h;w,  f<ir  some  yoixrn  past,  been  gmdu* 
ally  dying  out  of  the  public  mind,  by  mere  dint  of  its  own  absur- 
dity— we  find  it  succeeded  by  a  heresy  too  palpably  false  to  be 
long  tolerated,  but  one  which,  in  the  brief  period  it  has  already 
endured,  may  be  said  to  have  accomplish «;(l  more  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  our  Poetical  Lit(.*ralure  than  all  its  other  enemies  combined. 
I  allude  to  Vi6j|icre*y  oT  T^  DidadieT^U  .has  been  assumed, 
tacitly  and  avowedly,  diroctTjTand  indircctlyi^tliartEc'ultimate 
object  of  all  Poetry  is  Truth.  Every  poem,  it  Is  8aid,"sliould  in- 
-inilcAte  a"  moral ;  and  by  this  moral  is  the  ]>oetical  merit  of  the  ^ 
Work  to  be  adjudged.  We  Americans  esp<»cially  have  patronised 
this  happy  idea ;  and  wo  Bostonians,  very  e^spccially,  have  de- 
veloped it  in  full.  We  have  taken  it  into  our  heads  that  to  write/ 
a  poem  simply  for  the  poem's  sake,  and  to  acknowledge  such  to 
have  been  our  design,  would  be  to  confess  ourselves  radically  want- 
ing in  the  true  Poetic  dignity  and  force : — but  the  simple  fact  is, 
that,  would  we  but  permit  ourselves  to  look  into  our  own  souls, 
we  should  immediately  tliere  discover  that  under  the  sun  there 
neither  exists  nor  can  exist  any  work  more  thoroughly  dignified^ 
more  supremely  noble  than  this^ycrypoemTrthw  poem /ler  w— 
tlilrpTOTii'^hich  is  a'poem  and  notliing  more — this  poem  writtea 

solely  for  the  pocm'^sako....'^ 

With  ns^tfeep  a  reverence  for  the  True  as  over  inspired  the 
bosom  of  man,  I  would,  nevertheless,  limit,  in  some  measnre,  it* 
modes  of  inculcation.     I  would  limit  to  enforce  them.    I  wottU 
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Ml  cifeeble  them  by  diftsipntion.  Tlio  deinandu  of  TniUi  «re 
imM.  She  hM  BO  sjinpathj  with  the  inyHlcs,  All  that  which 
bM  faH«8peimUe  in  Song,  it  prcciwljr  all  that  with  which  she 
h«  BolUng  whatorer  to  do.  It  is  but  making  her  a  flaunting 
Miadoifto  wreathe  her  in  gems  and  flowers.  In  enforcing  a 
Ireth,  wa  need  severity  rather  than  efflorescence  of  language.  We^ 
msi  be  simple,  precise,  terse.    We  must  be  cool,  calm,  unimpas-^ 

*  Anied-^In  a  word,  we  must  be  in  that  mood  which,  as  nearly  as, 

*  pttsSUe,  is  the' exact  converse  of  ihc  poetical,  ffe  must  bo  blind 
Meed  who  docs  not  perceive  tlio  radical  and  chasmal  differences 
between  the  Imthful  and  tlie  poetical  modes  of  inculcation.    He 

^wmi  be  ibcoty-mad  beyond  redemption  who,  in  spite  of  these 
dUferenees,  shall  still  persbt  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  obstl- 
aite  oik  and  waters  of  Poetry  and  Truth. 

Kvidiog  the  world  of  mind  into  iU  three  most  immediately  ob- 
viow  distinctions,  we  have  the  Pure  Intellect,  Taste,  and  tha 
Moral  Sense.  I  phice  Taste  in  the  middle,  because  it  is  just  this 
psiition  whieh,  in  the  mind,  it  occupies.  It  holds  intimate  rela- 
tioas  with  either  extreme ;  but  from  the  Moral  Sense  is  separated 
by  so  fidni  m  difference  that  Aristotle  has  not  hesitated  to  place 
some  of  its  opavtions  among  the  virtues  t)iemse1vcs.  Ncverthe* 
hn,  wt  ind  the  oJieeM  of  tlie  trio  marked  witli  a  sufficient  dis- 
lincttott.  Jnst  as  the  Intellect  concerns  itself  with  Truth,  so  Taste 
idbrms  w  of  the  DeauUful  while  the  Moral  Sense  is  regardful  of 
Doty.  Of  this  latter,  while  Conscience  teaches  the  obligation, 
aad  BeaMm  the  expediency,  Tnste  contents  herself  with  displaying 
the  diarms:— waging- war  upon  Vice  solely  on  Uio  ground  of  her 
dofcmity — her  disproportion^her  animosity  to  the  fitting,  to  the 
sypiopfiate,  to  the  harmonious— in  a  word,  to  Beauty. 

An.innBortal  instinct,  deep  witliin  Uie  spirit  of  man,  is  thus,^ 
pUaly,  aooMO  of  tlie  BeauUfuL  This  it  is  which  administers  i4> 
his  deBfhi  in  the  manifold  forms,  and  sound^  and  odors,  and  sea- 
tinonta  amid  which  he  existe.  And  just  as  the  lily  is  repeated  in 
te  lake,  or  the  eyes  of  Amaryllis  in  the  mirror,  so  is  the  mere 
oial  or  written  repetition  of  these^  forms,  and  sounds,  and  colors, 
md  odotii  and  sentiments,  a  dopUcate  source  of  delight  But 
^h  mmn  ivpeiitlon  is  not  poetiy.  lie  who  shall  simply  sing, 
vkh  lm«v«r  ftowinr  enthusiasm,  or  with  however  vivid  a  truth 
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of  description,  of  the  sights,  and  sounds,  and  odors,  and  colort, 
and  sentiments,  which  greet  him  iu  common  with  all  mankind — 
he,  I  say,  has  yet  failed  to  prove  his  divine  title.  There  is  still  a 
something  in  the  disUnco  which  he  has  been  unable  to  attain. 
We  have  still  a  thirst  unquenchable,  to  allay  which  ho  has  not 
shown  us  the  crystal  springsr^This  thirst  belongs  to  the  iinmor- 
telity  ofKian.  It  is  at  once  a  consequence  and  an  indication'  of 
his  perennial  existence.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 
It  is' no'  mere  appreciation  of  the  Beauty  before  us — ^but  a  wild 
effort  to  reach  the  Beauty  above.  Inspired  by  an  ccstitic  pre- 
science of  the  glories  t)eyond  the  grave,  wo  struggle,  by  multiform 
combinations  among  the  things  and  tlioughts  of  llinc,  to  attain 
a  portion  of  Uiat  Loveliness  whose  very  elements,  perhaps,  apper- 
tain to  eternity  alone.  And  thus  when  by  Poetry— or  when  by 
Music,  the  most  entrancing  of  the  Poetic  moods — we  And  our- 
selves melted  into  tears — we  weep  then — not  as  the  Abbat^ 
Gravina  supposes — through  excess  of  pleasure,  but  through  a 
certain,  petulant,  impatient  sorrow  at  our  inability  to  grasp  noif, 
wholly,  here  on  earth,  at  once  and  forever,  those  divine  and  rap- 
turous joys,  of  which  through  the  poem,  or  through  the  music,  we 
attain  to  but  brief  and  indeterminate  glimpses. 

llie  struggle  to  apprehend  the  supomal  ^velineos — ^this  strug- 
gle, on  the  part  of  souls  ffttingly^coustitutcd-^has'gfven  to  the 
world  all  (hat  which  it  (the  world)  has  ever  been  enabled  at  once 
to  understand  and  to /eel  as  poetic 

The  Poetic  Sentiment,  of  course,  may  devclope  itself  in  various 
modes— in  Painting,  in  Sculpture,  in  Architecture,  in  tlie  Dance — 
very  especially-  in  Music — and  very  peculiarly,  and  with  a  wide 
field,  in  the  composition  of  the  Landscape  Garden.  Our  present 
tlieme,  however,  has  regard  only  to  its  mjuiifeHtation  in  words. 
And  here  let  me  speak  briefly  on  the  topic  of  rhythm.  Content- 
ing myself  with  the  certainty  that  Music,  in  its  various  modes  of 
metre,  rhythm,  and  rhyme,  is  of  so  "vast  a  moment  in  Poetry  as 
never  to  bo  wisely  rejected — is  so  vitally  Tmportoht  an  adjunct, 
that  he  is  simply  silly  who  declines  its  assistance,  I  will  not  now 
pause  to  maintain  its  absolute  esson^ality.  It  is  in  Music,  per- 
haps, that  the  soul  mosf  nearly  attains  the  groat  end  for  which, 
when  inspired  by  the  Poetic  Sentiment,  it  struggles— the  crvittW 
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I  Beaatj.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  here  this  sublime  end 
li,  neiTftftd'  tlien,  nttoincfl  m/a<?<. '  We  are  often  made  to  feel, 
Willi  a  shirering  delight,  that  from  an  earthly  harp  are  strieken 
aotei  whieh  eannoi  have  been  unfiimiliar  to  the  angels.  And  thus 
there  oin  be  little  doubt  tliat  in  the  union  of  Poetry  with  Music 
te  ill  popular  eeme,  we  shall  find  th^'wrd^t'*  field  for  the  Poetic 
dereh^ment.  The  oldlBards  and  Minnesingers  had  advantages^ 
whidi  we  do  not  po^^sess — and  Thomas  Moore,  singing  his  own 
SMgi,  was,  in  the  most  legitimate  manner,  perfecting  them  a^  poems. 

To  recapitulate,  then  : — I  would  definc^^in  brief,  the  Poelry  of 
words  as  Tke  Rythmical  CrtmXwn  of  Beauty,  Its  solo  arbiter  \i 
Tssts.  With  the  Intellect  or  with"lRe*Conscience,  it  has  only 
eollalera]  rebitions.  Unless  incidentally,  it  has  no  coneern  what- 
sfer  either  with  Duty^Mrwith  Truth;  

A  few  words,  however,  tn  explanation.  That  pleasure  which 
is  at  ooee  the  most  pure,  the  most  elevating,  and  the  most  intense, 
m  derived;  I  maiBtain,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Beautiful. 
fa  the  contemplation  of  Beauty  we  alone  find  it  possible  to  attain 
ttat  pleamrfcMe  elevation, -or  eielteraent,  </  thk  $out,  which  we 
lecognlse  aa  the  Popetic  Sentiment,  and  which  is  so  oaftily  distin- 
guished  from  Truth,  which  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  Reason,  or 
Ibni  Ptesioo,  which  b  the  excitement  of  the  heart  I  make 
Beauty,  therefore— using  the  word  as  inclusive  of  tlie  sublime — ^I 
iMke  Beauty  the  province  of  the  poem,  simply  because  it  is  an 
obvious  rule  of  Art  that  cfTects  should  be  made  to  spring  as  di- 
rectly as  possible  from  their  causes : — no  one  as  yet  having  been 
weak  enough  to  deny  that  the  peculiar  elevation  in  question  is  at 
Issst  fiioti  readiiy  attainable  in  the  poem,  fll  by  no  means  fol* 
lows,  however,  that  the  incitements  oif  Passion,  or  the  precepts  of 
Duty,  or  even  the  lessons  of  Truth,  may  not  be  introduced  into  a 
poen,  and  with  advantage ;  fir  they  may  subserve,  incidentally, 
in  Variotts  ways,  the  general  purposes  of  the  work  :— but  the  true 
artist  will  always  contrive  to  tolie  them  down  in  proper  subjection 
It  that  Smuiy  Which  is  the  atmosphere'  and~  the""reiJ"essence  of 
thepoemrj -  -  -  -— 

*^Iibuisol' better  introduce  the  few  poems  which  I  shall  present 
fer  yoar  eoasideration,  than  by  the  citation  of  the  PrOem  to  Mr. 
Uagfeibw*a''Waif^: 
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Tn  day  it  done,  and  the  clnrkiKMi 

Falls  from  the  iring«  of  Night, 
As  a  feather  ia  vaftcd  downward 

From  an  Englc  in  hia  flight 

I  see  ilio  h'glita  o(  the  villiigo 

Oleoni  tl)nnig)i  the  min  and  tho 
And  R  a*eling  of  sadness  cnmos  o'er  me, 

Tliat  my  soul  cannot  resist ; 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

Tlut  IS  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  mirrow  onlv 

As  tho  mi^t  resembles  tJie  raia 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 

Somo  simple  aiul  heartfelt  lay. 
That  shall  soothe  tliis  rcstlcns  feeling, 

And  banish  tlie  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  tho  grand  old  ma^tert, 

Not  from  tlie  bards  sublime, 
Whoso  distant  funt^tcpA  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  timsk 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  musics  * 

Tlieir  raightv  thoughts  suggest 
lilbs  endless  toil  and  endeavor; 

And  to-night  I  loog  for  roat 

Read  from  ^ome  humbler  poet, 

Whose  songs  gu»hc<l  from  his  hcart> 
As  showers  from  tlio  clouds  of  sunmier, 

Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start  t 

Who  through  long  days  of  labor, 

And  Dight«  devoid  of  case. 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  tho  musifi 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Sudi  tongs  havo  power  to  quiet 
'    The  restless  pulse  of  care. 
And  come  like  tlie  benediction 
Tlmt  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  tho  treasured  volame  • 

The  poem  of  thy  choice. 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  tho  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  musk^ 

And  the  cares,  that  infest  the  day, 
Shall  fold  tJieir  tents,  like  the  Aralis, 

And  as  silently  steal  away. 

With  no  great  range  of  imagination,  these  lines  have  bees 
jostlj  admired  for  their  delicacy  of  expression.  Some  of  the  im- 
ages are  verj  effective.    Nothing  can  be  betteMban — 
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*  ^  Whof  ditUnt  Ibototept  echo 

^'o'Wii  the  oonidon  of  tIdm. 

^ui'll!j!*"l'^'  ^"''''~!*.  '*  "^  ''"7  ^«^*^^^    '^^  poem. 
J^jJjJ^  kowerer.  hi  chiefly  to  be  admired  for  the  grI3 

«^~««»«  of  lU  metre,  so  well  id  •ocordance  with  the  character 

l*^r?"r *^  and  especially  for  the  ease  of  the  general  ^ 

•Sllr  *^^»„*^,'^fi:«^d  -  e«e  in  appearance  alone^-aa  a 

J^tiS^  "i?^J'?"^  •houldnejer  meddle  with  it^to 
2lSrrtiA''''r  ^\'«»^^o^%  with  the  under. 
Ih«^^^^  ^e  insunct,  that  (A?ig%jiu»mpo»iti<>n,  should 
i?L^^  ^''•^  ^1.5(«?-X  mankind  woulTadoitfand 

SiriSTiW^i!^*^'  f  '^""^'  ^'^^  ^'^  occasionr^TTie^thor 
wK  irfUr  the  fi«h.on  of  "  n,e  North  American  Review,''  AoZ 

Z21^  ^^-on^  merely  "qnieV  must  neces^irily  upon 

II  Jirrt^-  "^^  "^^  "''"'"^'  ^^  •  Cockney  exquisite, 
•r  Itan  tlM  sleepmg  Beauty  in  the  wax-works.  /     4      «», 

Aaonythe  minor  poems  of  Bry«n^  none  has  so  much  im- 
jnjjjl^nM  a.  the  one  which  he  entitles  "June.-    I  ,„ote  only 

Stand  m  their  beoiitT  by.     '^ 
Jbe  oriole  should  build  lid  tell 

^    llieidlo  butterfly        ^       ' 

ne  houtewife-bee  and  humming  bWL 
^^J^^  If  cheerful  shouts,  at  oooa 
^   Oome^lhimtheTillitfoicnt 

MrodMd  lorert  walk  m  iU? 
^n>/ low  monument  1 


*^2ri*^  lovely  wene  smbd 
mihfthww  no  saddw  sight  nor 

I  kMw,  I  know  I  ihonid  not  see 
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Kor  would  i*A  brightncM  shine  for  roe, 

Nor  its  wild  music  fl«w ;  • 

But  if,  around  my  place  of  sloep, 

The  friciiUtf  I  Invo  slioiild  come  to  weep^ 
Tlioy  might  not  haste  to  go. 

Soft  airs,  and  sung,  and  light,  and  bloom 

Should  keep  tlicm  lingering  by  m^  tombi 

These  to  tlieir  sofloii'd  hearts  should  bear 

Tlio  tliought  of  what  has  been, 
And  sjMsak  of  one  who  cannot  nhare 

1  he  gladiieM  of  tlie  scene  \ 
Whose  pari  in  nil  Uio  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  iummur  liills. 

Is — tliat  his  mvu  is  groen ; 
And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear  again  his  living  voMe. 

The  ryhthmical  flow,  here,  is  oven  voluptuous — nothing  could 
be  more  melodious.  The  poem  has  always  nflbctcd  mo  in  a  re- 
markable mniiner.  Tlio  intense  melancholy  which  scorns  to  well 
up,  perforce,  to  the  surface  oTalTtfiopocTs  cheerful  sayings  about 
his  grave,  we  find  thrilling  us  to  the  soul — while  tlicre  is  the  tru- 
est poetic  elevation  ip  the  thriU.^  The  impression  Tcltiron^-of  a 
plcasu rabreTiad n^8r"Xnd  if,  in  the  remaining  compositions  which 
1  shaTI  introduce  to  you,  there  be  more  or  less  of  a  similar  tone 
always  apparent,  let  me  remind  you  tliat  (how  or  why  we  know 
not)  this  certain  taint  of  sadness  is  inseparably  connected  with  all 
the  higher  manlfestationToftnToTieaiity^    K  is,  uevertheless, 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

The  taint  of  which  I  speak  is  clearly  perceptible  even  in  a  poem 
so  full  of  brilliancy  and  spirit  as  the  "  Health*'  of  Edwaid  eoote 
Pinkney : 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sez 

The  seeming  paragon ; 
To  whom  tlio  better  elements 

And  kindly  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  (oir,  that,  like  Uie  air, 
Tis  lest  of  earth  than  lieaveu. 


Her  eveiy  tone  is  music's  rnm. 
Like  thoM  of  mciming  birds. 

And  something  more  tlian  melody 
Dwells  ever  fei  her  words 
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The  ooiMge  of  her  heart  are  ihej. 
And  from  her  lips  codi  flows 

A«  one  may  see  the  hurdoa*d  had 
Forth  kMM  from  the  roMi 

AffMtioiM  are  as  thoughts  to  her, 

The  measures  of  her  hours ; 
Her  fccliiiffs  hate  tlie  fmgrancy, 

Tilt  freshness  of  joung  flowers ; 
And  loveljr  pamaons,  changmg  (rfl» 

So  fill  her»  slie  appears 
The  Mnase  of  thcinscWcs  hy  ixmmr^ 

The  klul  of  past  J  ears  I 

Ofher  hright  foce  one  glance  will  ixmo^ 

A  picture  on  the  brain, 
And  ofher  Toice  in  echoing  heartf 

A  sound  must  kmg  rcmau; 
But  memory,  such  an  mine  ofher, 

So  very  much  endears. 
When  death  is  nigii  my  latest  siffh 

WiUnotbelif^s^butheiiL 

I  fin*d  this  cup  to  one  made  i^ 

Of  knreliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sez 

The  seeming  naragon — 
Her  health  t  wid  would  on  earth  theiv 

Some  more  of  sudi  a  frame, 
nat  life  mi^ht  bo  aU  poetry, 


U  WM  the  misfortano  of  Mr.  Pioknej  to  have  been  born  too  fkr 
•orth.  Had  ho  been  a  New  Englander,  it  ia  probable  that  he 
^wM  hm  been  ranked  as  the  flret  of  American  lyrista,  by  that 
magnammoiit  eabal  which  has  so  long  controlled  tlie  destinies  of 
Anerican  Letters,  in  conducting  the  thing  called  "  The  North 
Aaeriean  Keview/*  The  poem  just  dted  is  especially  beautiful ; 
bnt  the  poetie  elevation  which  it  induces,  we  must  refer  chiefly  to 
ovsjmpathj  in  the  poet's  enthusiasm.  We  pardon  his  hyper- 
bolet  for  the  evident  earnestness  with  which  they  are  uttered. 

ft  waa  by  no  means  my  design,  however,'  to  expatiate  upon 
the  meriU  of  what  I  should  jcad  you.  These  will  necessarily 
ipeek  for  themselves.  CBoccalini,  in  his  **  AdvertisemenU  from 
finmtm^^  tells  ns  that  Tbilns  once  presented  Apollo  a  very  cans* 
fiecrhieism  vpon  a  very  admirable  book :— whereupon  the  god 
shed  Ua  for  the  beanties  of  the  work.  He  replied  that  he  only 
Med  kiflMelf  about  the  errors.    On  hearing  this,  Apollo,  hand- 
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ing  him  a  sack  of  unwinnowed  wheat,  bade  him  pick  out  all  th$ 
tkaff  for  his  reward. 

Now  this  fable  an8wer9  very  well  as  a  hit  at  the  critics— but  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  god  was  in  the  rigirtT  I  am  by  no 
-Tneans  ccrtnin  that  the  true  limits  of  the  criticarduty  are  not 
grossly  misunderstood.  Excellence,  in  a  poem  especially,  may  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  an  axiom,  which  need  only  be  properly 
ptti^  to  become  self-evident.  It  is  not  excellence  if  it  require  to  be 
demonstrated  as  such : — and  thus,  to  point  out  too  particularly  the 
meritii  of  a  work  of  Art,  is  to  admit  tliat  they  are  not  merits 
altogeUierT] 

Among  the  **  Melodies''  of  Thomas  Moore,  is  one  whose  distin- 
guished character  as  a  poem  proper,  seems  to  have  been  singular- 
ly left  out  of  view.  I  allude  to  his  lines  beginning — **  Come  rest 
in  this  bosom.**  Hie  intense  energy  of  their  expression  is  not  sur- 
passed by  anything  in  Byron.  There  are  two  of  the  lines  in 
which  a  sentiment  is  conveyed  that  embodies  the  all  m  oil  of  the 
divine  passion  of  Love — a  sentiment  which,  perhaps,  has  found  its 
echo  in  more,  and  in  more  piissionate,  human  hearts  than  anjr 
other  single  sentiment  ever  embodied  in  word^ : 

Come,  rest  in  this  bosom,  mv  own  stricken  door, 

Though  the  herd  have  flod  from  Uicv,  thy  home  is  still  hero; 

Here  Btill  is  (ho  siuilo,  that  no  cloud  can  o*ercatt| 

And  ft  hcnrt  and  a  hand  all  thy  own  tu  tlio  last 

Oh  1  what  WAS  love  made  for,  if  *t  is  nut  the  same 
Through  joy  nn<l  through  torment,  Umiugh  glory  and  afaame  t 
I  know  not,  I  a:»k  not, irguilt 's  in  that  h^u% 
I  but  know  that  I  love  'Si'a^  whatever  thou  art 

TItou  bast  cnird  mo  Uiv  Angel  in  moments  of  bUas, 
And  th  V  Aiigcl  HI  be,  ^mid  the  iKorors  of  this, — 
Tlirmigh  the  fumnoc,  unsluinking,  tliy  steps  to  |iursuo, 
And  shield  thee^  and  save  thee,— or  perish  tJiero  tool 


It  has  been  the  fashion,  of  late  days,  to  deny  Moore  Imagination, 
while  granting  him  Fancy — a  distinction  originating  with  Cole- 
ridge— tlian  whom  no  man  more  fully  comprehended  the  great 
powers  of  Moore.  Tlic  fact  is,  that  the  fancy  of  this  poet  so  far 
predominates  over  all  his  other  faculties,  and  over  the  fancy  of  all 
otiier  men,  as  to  have  induced,  very  naturally,  the  idea  that  lie  is 
fanciful  only.  But  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  Never  was 
a  grosser  wrong  done  the  fame  of  a  true  poet.    In  the  oompaaa  of. 
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tiM  bgMi  hngtiage  I  cad  call  to  mind  do  poem  more  profound- 
Ij — more  wierdly  imaginative  in  the  best  seneoi  than  the  lines 
OMUBeBdng— "  I  would  I  were  hj  that  dim  lake*' — which  are  the 
eompwition  of  Thomas  Moore.  I  regret  that  I  am  nnable  to 
iMMBiher  them. 

One  of  (lie  noblest— and,  speaking  of  Fancy,  one  of  the  moat 
ai^glariy  fanciful  of  modem  poets,  was  Thomas  Hood.  His  ^  Fair 
faMS*  had  always,  for  me,  an  inexpressible  charm ! 

O  MLW  ye  not  loir  Incs  f 

8)ie*s  gvmo  into  the  West, 
Tb  dasdo  wh<m  the  mid  ia  down, 

And  rob  the  world  of  rest : 
She  took  our  dnylight  with  ber, 

The  Miiilcs  that  we  lore  besti 
With  moming  blimhet  oo  ber  cheek, 

And  pcarlt  upon  her  breast 

0  torn  sgnin,  fiiir  Ines, 
Belbre  tbe  iall  of  night, 

For  fear  the  moon  should  shine  ahme^ 

And  stars  unriTaU*d  bright; 
And  bleMcd  will  the  lorer  be 

That  walks  beneath  their  light, 
And  brcatlics  tlie  kiro  offainst  thy 

I  dare  not  ercn  write! 

WenM  I  had  been,  Aiir  Ines, 

That  caUant  caralier. 
Who  rode  so  gaily  by  thy  side, 

And  whkipcr'd  thee  so  near! 
Were  there  no  bonnr  dames  at  1 

Or  no  true  loTcrs  here, 
That  he  should  cross  the  seas  to  win 

The  dearest  of  the  dear! 

1  saw  thee,  kirely  Ines, 

Descend  akmg  tlie  shore. 
With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen. 

And  banners  war'd  before; 
And  gentle  youth  and  mnidens  gay, 

And  snowy  plumes  they  wore; 
B  wenkl  have  Doen  a  beirateoaa  d 

—If  it  had  been  no  more  1 

Aks,  ahis,  fair  Ines, 

Slie  went  awny  with  song, 
With  Music  wttiUng  on  her  steps^ 

And  shoutings  c? the  throng; 
But  some  were  sod  and  felt  no  mirth. 

But  only  Music's  wrong. 


la  sounds  that  sang  Farewell,  Fsrswell, 
1W  hsr  youVe  lered  so  half. 
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Farewell,  fiurewcll,  fiiir  Ines, 

Tliat  Tcsscl  ncrcr  bore 
So  fiiir  a  lady  on  its  deck. 

Nor  danced  so  light  before,— 
Alas  for  pleasure  on  the  sea, 
^  And  sorrow  on  the  shore  I 

The  smile  that  blest  one  lorer's  heart 

Has  broken  many  more  1 

^  The  Haunted  House,"  by  the  same  author,  is  one  of  the  truest 
poems  ever  written — one  of  the  iruMi — one  of  the  most  unexcop* 
.  tionable— one  of  the  most  thoroughly  artistic,  both  in  its  theme 
aad  in  its  execution.  It  is,  moreover,  powerfully  ideal — imagina- 
tive. I  regret  that  its  length  renders  it  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Lecture.  In  place  of  it,  permit  me  to  oflbr  the 
ttniversally  appredated  ^  Bridge  of  Sighs." 


One  mora  Unfortunate^ 
Weoiy  of  breath, 
Raalilj  importunate, 
Gene  to  her  deathl 

Take  her  up  tenderly. 
Lift  her  with  care;— 
Foshion'd  so  slenderly, 
Tottog,  andsofiiirl 

Look  at  her  garments 
Olininng  like  cerements ; 
Whilst  tlie  wave  constantly 
Drips  tma  her  clotlihig; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 
Loving,  not  loathing. — 

Touch  her  not  scornfully; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Ocntly  and  humanly ; 
Kot  of  tJio  stains  of  her, 
All  that  remains  of  her    . 
Now,  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scnitmy 
Into  her  mutiny 
Rash  and  undutiful; 
Post  all  dishonor, 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  tlie  beautiful 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hor% 
One  of  Ere's  fiunily^ 
Wi|M  those  poor  lipa  sf  hers 
OuBOg  so  ebaunity, 


Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  tlie  comb^ 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses; 
Whilst  wtindcrment 


pesiss 


Where  wan  her  home 

Wlio  was  lier  fiither  f 
Who  was  licr  mother  t 
Ilod  slie  a  sinter  t 
Had  slie  a  broUicr  \ 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
YetytJuuiallotlierf 

Alas  1  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  dmrity     . 
Under  tlie  sun  I 
Ohl  itWAsnitiful! 
Near  n  wIhiIc  city  fbU, 
Home  shehadnona 

Sisterlr,  brotherlr, 
Fatherly,  motherly. 
Feelings  had  chanffod: 
LoTo,  bj  liorsh  evidenoe, 
Thrown  Trom  its  eminence; 
Eren  0(»d's  proridence 
Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  for  in  the  river. 
With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement 
Prom  garret  to  basemont, 
She  stood,  with  amasemsn^ 
HooBcleMig^  nightk 
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tWUedkwMoriCMdi 
liadt  her  tremUa  lUMl  diiT«r; 
BirtiioltbedMrkMrcii, 
0^  the  Ijlsck  flowing  rirer ; 
]lMlliQinlife'ehiM«irj, 
Gbd  to  deeth*8  mjtterj. 
Swift  to  bo  burrd— 
Anywhere,  etiTwhere 
Out  of  the  world! 

In  ahe  phmgod  boldl/, 
Kb  metter  hom  cMlj 
The  foqgn  rtTor  ran,"^ 
Orcr  the  brink  of  it, 
PSetaroit.— think  of  il» 
DfiMolaCelfanl 
Uvehiit,dnnkerii 
Ihen^if  jroncanl 

Tdoe  her  op  tendert]r» 
lift  her  with  otfe; 
f aehMNird  to  slemleriYy 
Tewftnttdtofiarl 


Ere  her  limbe  frigidl/ 

Stiffen  too  ri^dlr, 

Decentljr,— kindly, — 

Smooth,  end  eompoee 

^nd  her  eyea,  eloee  " 

SUtfing  eo  blindly  t  ^ 

Dreadfully  tterinp^ 
Through  muddy  mipuriiy, 
At  when  with  the  daring 
Lost  look  of  despairing  . 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

Periflhing  gloomily, 
Spurred  by  contmnefy, 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity, 
Into  hw  rest»— 
Cross  her  hands  hombly, 
As  if  praying  dumUy,  - 
Over  iicr  broAstI 
Owning  her  weaknees, 
Uer  eril  behar^or. 
And  leaTing.  with  meekness 
Her  skM  to  lier  Sarlorl 

Hm  Tigor  of  thk  poem  is  no  less  remarknble  than  iu  pathot. 
TIm  ▼Wftilicatioiiy  although  canying  the  fancifal  to  the  rery  rerge 
df  the  fiintaetic,  is  nevertheless  admirably  adapted  to  ilia  wild 
iaaaaiiy  whieh  is  the  thesis  of  the  poem. 

AoMDg  the  minor  poems  of  Lord  Byron,  is  one  whieh  has 
'  reeeived  from  the  eritics  the  praise  whieh  it  undoubtedly 


Though  the  day  of  my  deethiy's  over. 

And  the  star  of  my  fiUe  hath  dedioed, 
Thy  soft  heart  refuied  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  Ihid ; 
Though  thr  seal  with  mjr  griof  was  acquafaitf4 

It  shrunk  not  to  iharo  it  with  me, 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  iMith  Ibund  but  in  f  A<!f. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling, 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling, 

Because  it  reminds  me  oir  thine : 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  tl|e 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  hi  with  ne^ 
If  their  bflfews  eidte  an  emotion. 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  ftem  <Aml 


i 
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Though  (he  rock  of  my  hist  hope  is  thivorod, 
-     And  its  fragments  ore  sunk  in  the  wave^ 
niough  I  feci  that  my  soul  is  delivered 

To  pain— it  shall  not  be  its  sUve. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  mo :  ■ 

llicy  may  cruMi,  but  tlicy  shall  not  contemn  ■ 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  n«U  subdue  me 
s  Tis  of  M<v  tluit  I  think— not  of  tlicm. 

Though  human,  thou  dklst  not  deceive  me, 

Th#»ugh  woman,  thou  didst  not  fursake, 
Thougli  loved,  thou  forburcst  to  griovo  me, 

Thougli  slandered,  (liou  never  oouldst  sli„ 
Though  trusted,  (Ikhi  didftt  not  disdaim  me, 

Tliough  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watdiful,  *i  was  not  to  defame  me^ 

Nor  mute,  that  the  world  might  bdie. 

Yet  I  bUmie  not  the  worhl,  nor  despise  it^ 

Nor  tlie  war  of  the  many  with  one— 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  ])rize  it, 

T  was  folly  not  sooner  to  sliun : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 

And  more  limn  I  once  cuuld  furesoe, 
I  have  found  that  whatever  it  lost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  mo  of  tket, 

Fnm  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perished, 

Tlius  mudi  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hatli  taught  me  lliat  which  I  most  cherished 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  tlie  desert  a  ftiuntoin  is  s)>rin|^ng, 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 
And  a  bird  in  tlie  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  ihee. 

Although  the  rhythm,  hero,  is  one  of  the  most  difllieult,  the  rer- 
sification  could  scarcely  bo  improved.  No  nobler  theme  ever  en- 
gaged the  pen  of  poet.  It  is  the  soul-elevating  idea,  tliat  no  man 
can  consider  himself  entitled  to  complain  of  Fate  while,  in  his 
adversity,  he  still  retains  the  unwavering  love  of  woman. 

From  Alfred  Tennyson— although  in  perfect  sincerity  I  regard 
him  as  the  noblest  poet  that  ever  lived— I  have  left  myself  time 
to  cite  only  a  very  brief  specimen.  I  call  him,  and  think  him 
the  noblest  of  poets — not  because  the  impressions  he  produces  arei 
at  all  times,  the  most  profound — not  because  the  poetical  cxcit«- 
roent  which  he  induces  it,  at  all  times,  the  most  intense — but  bo- 
cause  it  ft,  at  all  times,  the  most  ethereal— in  other  words,  tho 
most  elevating  and  the  most  pure.    No  |^t  is  sc  lit^kT^tha 
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«rttp  mrihj.    What  I  am  about  to  read  ii  from  hw  last  lung 
|i«i^  "Tke  Prinoen:** 

Tmr%  idle  teara,  I  know  iM»t  wlmt  thoy  meu^ 
Tcan  ffvun  the  depth  of  Mtmc  cIitjiio  despair 
Rim  in  tlie  hcurt,  and  ^thcr  to  the  eves, 
hi  lookioff  00  the  happy  Automn-liclai,  ^ 

And  thiiiung  of  tbo  oayt  that  are  no  more. 

*  TnAwt  the  first  beam  gKUering  on  a  «ail, 

nwt  hringi  our  friends  up  from  tlio  uiNlonrorld, 
Sad  aa  the  last  whidi  rcftdens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  alt  we  lure  below  the  verge; 
80  sad,  to  fresh,  the  days  that  are  du  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  stransra  as  in  dark  mtmmer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  halfawaken'd  birds 
To  dyim^  ean^  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  easement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square ; 
80  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  tluii  are  no  mora. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death. 
And  eweet  as  those  by  hopdess  fancy  feigned 
Ob  Ups  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  lore, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret; 
O  Death  hi  Uh,  the  days  tluit  are  no  mora^ 

nail  altbovgh  in  a  very  cursory  and  imperfect  manner,  I  have 
mdeavortd  to  convey  to  you  my  conception  of  the  Poetic  Princi- 
pltL  It  haa  been  my  purpose  to  surest  that,  wtiilift  this  Principle 
ilself  iR|  strictly  and  simply,  the  Human  Aspiration  for  Supernal 
"Bmtjr,  thelnanifestation  of  the  Principle  is  always  found  in'an 
jkmimf  OBcHemeni  0/  th$  5oi(/— quite  independent  of  that  pas- 
iici'wiiicb  is  the  intoxication  of  the  Heart— or  of  that  Triith 
which  ii  the  aatisfiKtion  of  the  Reason.  For,  in  regard  to  PiGi^ 
iioa,  ahs !  ita  tendency  is  to  degrade,  rather  than  to  elevate  the  ~ 
8onL  Love,  on  the  contrary — Love — the  true,  the  dirine  Eroe-«- 
Iha  Uranian,  as  dbtinguishcd  from  the  Dionaean  Venus — ^is  un- 
qaestioiiabij  the  purest  and  truest  of  all  poetical  themes.  ^And 
ia  regard  to  lVuth-^i(^  to  be  sure,  through  the  attainment  of  a 
Mh,"we  are  led  to  |)ereeive  a  harmony  where  none  was  apparent 
Wfcie^  we  experience,  at  once,  the  true  poetical  effect — but  this 
cftd  b  Teferable  to  the  harmony  alone,  and  not  in  the  least  de> 
gies  to  the  tnith  which  merely  served  to  tender  the  harmon j 

We  aSall  teadi,  howaver,  more  immediately  a  distinct  eoneep- 
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lion  of  what  the  true  Poetry  is,  by  mere  reference  to  a  few  of  tlio 
simple  elements  which  induce  in^ the  Poet  himself  the  true  poeU- 
'earcffccl^  He  recognises  the  ninbrofda  which  nourishes  his  soul, 
in  the  bright  orbs  that  shine  in  Ilonveu — in  the  vt>lute8  of  the 
flower — in  the  clustering  of  low  Klirubbcrics — in  the  waving  of  the 
grain-fields — in  the  slanting  of  till,  E'istcrn  trees — ^in  the  blue  dis- 
tance of  mountains — in  the  grouping  of  clouds — in  the  twinkling 
of  half-hidden  brooks — in  the  gleaming  of  silver  rivers— in  the 
repose  of  sequestered  lakes — in  the  star-mirroring  depths  of  lonely 
wells.  He  perceives  it  in  the  songs  of  birds — in  the  harp  of 
.^lus — in  the  sighing  of  the  night-wind — in  the  repining  voice 
of  the  forest — in  the  surf  that  complains  to  the  shore — ^in  the  fresh 
breath  of  the  woods— in  the  scent  of  the  violet— in  the  voluptuous 
perfume  of  the  hyacinth — in  the  suggestive  odor  that  comes  to 
him,  at  eventide,  from  far-distant,  undiscovered  islands,  over  dim 
oceans,  illimitable  and  unexplored.  Ue  owns  it  in  all  noblo 
thoughts — in  all  unworldly  motives — in  all  lioly  impulses — in  nil 
chivalrous,  generous,  and  self-sacrificing  deeds.  He  feels  it  in  the 
beauty  of  woninii — in  the  grace  of  her  step — in  the  lustre  of  her 
eye— in  tlie  melody  of  her  voice — in  her  soft  laughter — ^in  her 
sigh — in  tlie  harni6ny  of  the  rustling  of  her  robes.  He  deeply 
feels  it  in  her  winning  endearments — in  her  burning  enthusiasms 
— in  her  gentle  chiirilies — in  her  meek  and  devotional  endurances 
— but  above  all — ah,  far  above  all — he  kneels  to  it — he  worships 
it  in  the  faith,  in  the  purity,  in  tlie  strength,  in  the  altogether 
dirine  majesty— of  her  lave. 

Let  me  conclude — by  the  recitation  of  yet  another  brief  poem-* 
one  very  different  in  character  from  any  that  I  have  before 
quoted.  It  is  by  Motherwell,  and  is  called  "  The  Song  of  the  Gav- 
idier.**  With  our  modern  and  altogether  rational  ideas  of  the 
absurdity  and  impiety  of  warfare,  we  are  not  precisely  in  that 
frame  of  mind  best  adapted  to  sympathize  with  the  sentiments, 
and  thus  to  appreciate  the  real  excellence  of  the  poem.  To  do 
this  fully,  we  roust  identify  ourselves,  in  fancy,  with  the  aoul  of  the 
old  cavalier. 

Then  mountel  then  moante,  bravo  gaflanta^  all, 
And  doo  your  hclmes  amaine : 


Deathe's  cmiriers.  Fame  and  Honor,  calL^ 
Us  lo  the  fMd  agaiae.  f 
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9«  •hrewith  totres  Bhull  fiU  our  eye 

WlwD  the  irwonl-hili't  in  otv  hand,— 
HMrtrwbule  well  part,  and  uo  wbit  ii|tlM 

Per  the  ikjreat  of  tlie  laml ; 
U^pmg  awaine.  and  craven  wi^ 

TbiM  weepe  and  puling  crve, 
Ow  borincM  in  like  men  to  flght^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


THE  RAVEN. 


Onos  upon  A  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered,  weak  and  wearyi 
Over  mauj  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore — 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber  door. 
**  Tfis  some  visiter,"  I  muttered,  **  tapping  at  my  chamber  door — 

Only  this  and  nothing  more.** 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 
Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow ; — vainly  I-  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books,  surcease  of  son^w — sorrow  for  tlie  lost  Lenore — 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 


And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me — ^filled  me  with  Amtnstic  terrors  never  felt  before ; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating 
^  Tis  some  visiter  entreating  entranoo  at  my  diamber  door-* 
Bome  late  visiter  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door ; 

This  it  is  and  nothing 
Digitized  b. 
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VnmMf  my  mnX  grew  stronger ;  hetiUting  then  no  longer, 
*  Br^^  said  I,  "  or  Madam,  tmlj  your  forgiTeness  I  implore ; 
B«i  the  fiiet  it  I  was  napping,  and  so  gentlj  you  came  rapping, 
Aad  iio  fiuntly  yov  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber  door, 
Vhik  I  tdiiee  was  sure  I  heard  you** — ^here  I  opened  wide  the 


.1  A 


Darkness  there  and  nothing  more. 


Deep  into  thai  darkness  peering^  long  I  stood  there  wondering, 

fearing, 
Dovbting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortals  ever  dared  to  dream 

before  { 
B«i  the  stteaee  was  unbroken,  and  the  stilbess  gave  no  token, 
Aad  tfM  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered  word,  **  Le* 

Mier 
lUs  I  whispered,  and  an  edio  murmured  bock  the  word,  **  Le* 

BoteP— 

Merely  this  and  nothing  more. 

B^A  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me  burning. 

Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping  something  louder  than  before. 

*  8«dy,**  said  I,  **  surely  that  is  something  at  my  window 

kttioe; 
Lei  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is  and  this  mystery  explore-^ 
Lei  my  heart  be  still  a  moment  and  this  mystery  explore ; — 

Tie  the  wind  and  nothing  more.** 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and  flutter. 
In  thore  stepped  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore. 
Hoi  the  least  obeisance  made  he;  not  a  minute  stopped  or  stayed  he; 
Bat,  with  mien  of  k>rd  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber  door — 
P^iehed  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door — 

Perdied,  and  sai,  and  nothing  more. 


I  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  hoKj  into  smiling, 
^  the  grave  «id  stem  decorum  of  the  countenance  it  wore, 


I 
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THE  RAVEK.  « 

*' Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,"  Isaid,  '^artsure 

no  craven, 
Ohsstlygrim  and  andent  Raven  wandering  from  the  Nightly 

shore — 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's  Plutonian  shore  P* 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore.** 

Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so  plainly, 
Though  its  answer  little  meaning — ^Uttle  relevancy  bore ; . 
For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  lining  human  being 
Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber  door — 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured   bust   above   his   chamber 
door, 

With  such  name  as  *^  Nevermore.** 

But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust,  spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did  outiK>ur. 
Nothing  farther  then  he  uttered ;  not  a  fcailicr  then  he  fluttered^ 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered  **  Other  friends  have  flown 

before — 
On  the  morrow  K$  will  leave  me,  as  my  Hopes  have  flown 

before.** 

Then  the  bird  said  **  Nevermore.** 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 
^  Doubtless,**  said  I,  **  what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and  store 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful  Disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songs  one  bnrden. bore- 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore 

Of  *  Never — nevermore.*  " 


But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into  smiling. 
Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird  and  bust  and 

door; 
llien,  upon  Uie  velvet  sbking,  I  betook  myself  to  linking^ 
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THE  RAVBK. 
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Fmmtf  «Blo  fittoj,  thinldiig  what  this  ominpus  bird  of  jore— 
WWi  lUi  glim,  ugainlj,  ghastlj,  gannt,  and  ondnout  lord  of 

Meant  in  croaking  ^  NeTcrmoro.** 

TUi  I  aal  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  kyllMt  expressing 
T#  fke  fcwi  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my  bosomV  eora ; 
TWs  and  asore  I  sat  diTining,  with  my  head  at  ease  redining 
Ob  tlM  c«shion*s  relret  lining  that  the  lamp-light  gloated  o'er, 
'       idtet  TMei  lining  with  the  lamp-light  gloating  oV 
SkM  shall  press,  ah,  nevermorsl 


sethonghi,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  from  an  nnseen 


J  by  SerapUm  whose  feoi4dls  tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor. 
"WrsAeh,*'  I  cried,  *"  thy  God  hath  lent  thee— by  these  aurels 

1M  hath  sent  thee 
Bcapile    lespite  and  nq>enthe  from  thy  memories  of  Lcnore  I 
^,  ok  fiaff  this  kind  nepenthe  and  forget  this  k)st  Lenore  P 

Qnoth  the  Raven,  •«  NcTermore.*' 


•IVoplittrsaldI,«thingofeyill— prophet  still,ifhird  or  devfl  I— 
Wklber  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed  thee  here  ashore^ 
Deaobtt  yet  all  vndannted,  on  this  desert  land  endianted— 
te  lUs  bone  by  Horror  haunted— tell  me  truly,  I  implore— 
ii  thsw    It  there  balm  in  Chlead  I— tell  me— tell  um,  I  implore  P 

Quoth  the  Raven,  <«  Nevermote.*" 

'^Fnflmir  saidi,  "thing  of  evil— prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil! 
By  that  IleaveB  that  bends  above  us— by  that  Ood  we  both 


TsD  lUs  sod  with  sorrow  kden  ii;  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 
B  sUI  daqp  a  sainted  maidoi  whom  the  angds  name  Lenore— 
dasfnni*  and  radiaatfludden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore.'' 

Qnoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermore.'' 


! 


'•I 


i 


'^  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend  i"  I  shrieked, 

upstarting— 
««Oet  thee  baok  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night's  Fhtoniaa 

shore  I 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath 

spoken  I 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken !— quit  the  bust  above  my  door  I 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heUrti  and  take  thy  form  firom  off 

my  doorP* 

Quoth  the  Raven,  **  Nevermore.'* 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  liiy  chamber  door; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming 
And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow  on  the 

floor; 
And  my  soul  from  outtliat  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 

Miall  be  lifted— nevermore  I 
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Ab,  broken  b  the  golden  bowl !  the  spirit  flown  forever  I 
Let  the  bell  toll !— e  sainUy  eouLfloeU4Ni. the  Stygian  river; 
Andy  Gny  De  Vere,  beet  thou  no  tear  t— weep  now  or  never 

norel 
See !  on  jon  drear  and  rigid  bier  low  lies  th  j  love,  Lenore  I 
Oeawi  let  the  burial  rite  be  read — the  fyneral  song  be  sungl^- 
An  anthem  ibr  the  qneenliett  dead  that  ever  died  so  young— 
A  dif|e  Ibr  her  the  doubly  dead  in  that  she  died  so  ybungii 

• 
*■  Wretohee!  ye  loved  her  for  her  wealth  and  hated  her  for  her 

pride, 
«  And  when  she  foil  in  feeble  health,  ye  blessed  her— that  she 

«sdl 
*■  Hew  cktfff  the  ritual,  then,  be  read  f— the  requiem  how  be  sung 
''By  yon    by  yours,  the  evil  eye,— by  yours,  the  slanderous 


«>  That  did  to  death  the  innooenoe  that  died,  and  died  so  young  T^' 


r  /  but  rave  not  thus  I  and  let  a  Sabbath  song 
Oo  up  to  Ood  so  solemnly  the  dead  may  feel  no  wrongi 
The  eweel  Lenore  hath  *<gooe  before,"  with  Hop^,  that  flew 


Lettvfaf  thee  wfld  for  the  dear  ohild  that  should  have  been  thy 


U 
ETMK. 

D  ,  w  the  fair  and  dehmair,  that  now  so  lowly  lies, 
For  her,  the  »^*  ^    ^  ^jaun  bor  eyes- 

■♦Froro  grief  and  grow, «»  a  goKWa  wni»^ 


HYMN. 

AT«or»—t«oon— t  twilight  dlm- 
MarialUKH.  hart  hoard  my  hymDl 
In  joy  and  wo-ln  good  and  ill- 
Mother  of  God,  be  with  m.rt.n  I 
When  the  Hours  flew  bnghtly  by. 

And  not  a  cloud  obecured  the  sky. 
My  •.ul,lert  it  should  truant  be. 
Thy  grace  did  guide  to  th.ne  and  thee. 
Now/whenrtotmsofFatoo'ercast 

Darkly  my  Pre«nt  and  my  Past, 
Let  my  Future  radiant  shine 
With  sweet  hope,  of  the.  .nd*l«.  I 

Vot.lL-«  I      ^^ 
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A  VAUElininL 


A  VALENTINE. 


Foft  W  tUt  riiTiiie  it  penned,  whose  InminoiiB  eyee, 

Bijghtlj  expressive  as  the  twins  of  LoccUi, 
Shall  find  her  own  sweet  name,  that,  nestling  lies 

Upoa  the  page,  enwrapped  from  every  reader. 
Search  narrowlj  the  lines  I — they  hold  a  treasure 

Divine— A  talisman — an  amulet 
Tliat  most  he  worn  at  heart.    Search  well  the  i 

The  words — the  sjllablcs  I    Do  not  forget 
Hie  trivialest  point,  or  you  may  lone  your  labor  1 

And  yet  there  is  in  this  no  Gordinn  knot 
Which  one  might  not  undo  without  a  sabre, 
'  If  one  could  merely  comprehend  the  plot 
Eawrhten  upon  the  leaf  where  now  are  peering 

^res  sdntillating  soul,  tliere  lie  perdu$ 
Three  eloqvent  words  oft  uttered  in  the  hearing 

Of  poets,  by  poets — as  the  name  is  a  poet's,  too. 
Its  letters,  alUiough  naturally  lying 

Like  the  knight  Pinto— Mendes  Fcrdinandot— 
SCin  ferra  a  synonym  for  Truth. — Cease  trying ! 

To«  win  not  read  the  riddle,  though  you  do  the  best  you  eon  do. 

pTo  translate  the  address,  read  the  first  letter  of  the  first  line 
m  eonaeciion  with  the  second  letter  of  the  second  line,  the  third 
'  of  the  third  line,  the  fourth  of  the  fourth,  and  ao  on  to  the 
Hm  name  will  thus  appear.] 
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THE  COLISEUM. 
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'Vm  of  the  antique  Rome !     Rich  reliquary 
Of  lofty  contemplation  left  to  Time 
By  buried  centuries  of  pomp  and  poAver ! 
At  length— at  length— after  so  many  days 
Of  weary  pilgrimage  and  burning  thirst, 
(Thirst  for  the  springs  of  lore  that  in  ihoe  lie,) 
I  kneel,  an  altered  and  an  humble  man. 
Amid  thy  anado\#s,  and  so  dnnk  within 
My  very  soul  thy  grandeur,  gloom,  and  glory  I 

Vastness  t  and  Age !  and  Memories  of  Eld  I 
Silence  I  and  Desolation !  and  dim  Night  I 
I  feel  ye  now — ^I  feci  ye  in  your  strength — 
O  spells  more  sure  than  e'er  Judocan  king 
Taught  in  the  gardens  of  Gelhscmane ! 
O  charms  more  potent  than  the  rapt  Chaldee 
Ever  drew  down  from  out  the  quiet  stars ! 

Here,  where  a  hero  fell,  a  column  fallal 
Here,  where  the  mimic  eagle  glared  in  gold, 
A  midnight  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  bat ! 
Here,  where  the  dames  of  Rome  their  gilded  hair 
Waved  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  reed  and  thistle  I 
Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  monarch  loUed, 
Glides,  spectre«like,  unto  his  marble 
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Lit  bj  the  wan  Jightof  the  honied  mooo, 
The  swift  and  dlent  lizard  of  the  stooet  I 

But  atay  f  these  walla^heae  ivj^lad  aroadee— 
These  mouldering  plinths— these  sad  and  blaokened  shafts- 
These  vague  entablatures— this  erumbling  friexe— 
These  shattered  oomices— this  wreck— this  ruin— 
These  stones— alas  f  these  gray  stones    are  they  all— 
All  of  the  famed,  and  the  colossal  left 
By  the  oomsiTe  Hours  to  Fate  and  mef 


"  Not  air*— the  Echoes  answer  me—"  not  all ! 
•*  Prophetic  sounds  and  loud,  arise  forever 
••  Prem  us,  and  from  all  Ruin,  unto  the  wise, 
"  As  melodj  from  Memnon  to  the  Sun. 
"  We  rule  the  hearu  of  mightiest  men— we  rule 
"  With  a  despotio  sway  all  giant  minds. 

•  We  are  not  Impotent— we  pallid  stones. 

•  Not  all  our  power  Is  gone— not  all  our  flune— 
■  Not  all  the  magic  of  our  high  renown—  ' 

'  Not  all  the  wonder  that  encircles  us— 
'  Net  all  the  mysteries  that  in  us  lie- 
Not  all  the  memories  that  hang  upon 
And  elii«  anmnd  About  us  as  a  garmsat, 
CblUaf  tts  hi  a  robe  of  mm  than  ghwy." 
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TO  HELEN. 


TO  HELEN. 


I  SAW  thee  once — once  only — years  ago : 
I  must  not  say  how  many---bui  not  many. 
It  was  a  July  midnight;  and  from  out 
A  full-orbed  moon,  that,  like  tliino  own  soul,  soaring, 
Sought  a  precipitate  pathway  up  through  hearen, 
There  fell  a  silvery-silken  veil  of  light, 
With  quietude,  and  sultriness,  and  slumber, 
Upon  die  uptum'd  faces  of  a  thousand 
Roses  thai  grew  in  an  enchanted  garden, 
Where  no  wind  dared  to  stir,  unless  on  tiptoe- 
Fell  on  the  uptum*d  faces  of  these  roses 
That  gave  out,  in  return  for  the  love-light, 
Tlioir  odorous  souls  in  an  ecstatic  death-— 
Fell  on  the  uptumM  ihces  of  these  roses 
That  smiled  and  died  in  this  parterre,  enchanted    ^ 
By  thee,  and  by  the  poetry  c^  thy  presence. 

Clad  all  in  white,  upon  a  violet  bank 

I  saw  tlice  half  reclining ;  while  the  moon 

Fell  on  the  uptumM  faces  of  the  roses, 

And  on  thine  own,  upturn^ — alas,  in  sorrow  I 

Was  it  not  Fate,  that,  on  this  July  midnight- 
Was  it  not  Fate,  (whose  name  is  also  Sorrow,) 
That  bade  me  pause  before  that  gnrdcn-gate. 
To  breathe  the  incense  of  those  f  lumbering  roses  I 
No  footstep  stirred :  the  hated  world  all  slept. 
Save  only  thee  and  me.    (Oh,  Heaven  I— oh,  God  I 
How  my  heart  beats  in  coupling  those  two  words  I) 
Save  only  thee  and  me.    I  paused — I  looked — 
And  in  an  instant  all  things  disappeared. 
(Ah,  bear  in  mind  this  garden  was  enchanted  I) 


IT 
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Ifce  pewlj  lustre  of  the  moon  went  out : 
The  moiejr  banks  and  the  meeiideriiig  paths^ 
The  happj  flowen  and  the  repining  trees. 
Were  Men  no  more :  the  very  roees'  odoit 
Died  in  the  arms  of  the  adoring  ain. 
AB— an  expired  save  theo— eavo  less  than  thbn : 
Save  onlj  the  dinne  light  in  thine  ejes— 
^      Save  bnt  the  soul  in  thine  uplifted  eyes. 
I  taw  but  them— they  .were  the  world  to  me. 
I  saw  but  them— eaw  only  them  for  home- 
Saw  only  them  until  tlio  moon  went  down. 
"What  wild  heart-histories  seemed  to  lie  enwrittea 
Upon  thoee  crystaJlinc,  celestial  spheres  I 
How  dark  a  wo  I. yet  bow  sublime  a  hope  I 
How  silently  serene  a  sea  of  pridel 
How  daring  an  ambition  I  yet  how  deep- 
How  fiithomless  a  capad^  for  level 

Bui  now,  at  length,  dear  Dian  sank  from  sight, 
Ittto  a  western  couch  of  thunder^ud ; 
And  thou,  a  ghost,  amid  the  entombing  trees 
DMst  glide  way.     Only  thine  ttfti  remained. 
They  would  not  go— they  never  yet  have  gone. 
lighting  my  lonely  pathway  home  Uiat  night, 
Tkey  have  not  left  me  (as  my  hopes  have)  irinoe. 
IVr  *>Uow  me— they  lead  me  througli  the  years. 

TVy  are  my  ministers— yet  I  their  sbve. 

Their  offiee  is  to  illumine  and  enkindle-. 

Uj  doty,  to  he  eoped  by  their  bright  Bght, 

AmA  purified  in  their  electric  fire. 

And  sanctified  in  their  elysian  fiie. 

Iliey  fill  my  soul  with  Beau^  (which  is  Hope,) 

And  are  iar.up  in  Heaven— the  sUrs  I  kned  to 

b  the  aad,  silent  watches  of  my  night; 

WUIe  even  in  the  meridian  glare  of  day 

I  sea  them  still— iwo  sweeUy  sdntilfaint 

▼«w»ea,  unextinguished  bj  the  sun! 


TO 


It 


TO 


Not  long  ago,  the  writer  of  these  lines, 

In  the  mad  pride  of  intellcctunliiv, 

Maintained  "  the  power  of  words"— denied  that  ever 

A  thought  Afone  within  the  human  brnin 

Beyond  the  ntternnce  of  the  human  tongue : 

And  now,  as  if  in  mockery  of  that  bonst, 

IVo  words — two  foreign  soft  diMyllables — 

Italian  tones,  made  only  to  be  murmured 

By  angcis  dreaming  in  the  moonlit  "  dew 

That  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Ilemion  hill,**— 

Have  stirred  from  out  the  abysses  of  his  heart, 

Untliought-like  thoughts  that  are  the  eouts  of  thought, 

Richer,  far  wilder,  far  diviner  visions 

Than  even  the  seraph  harper,  Lirnfcl, 

(Who  has  **  the  sweetest  voice  of  iill  €lod*s  creatures,**) 

Gould  hope  to  utter.    And  1 1  my  spells  are  broken. 

The  pen  falls  powerless  from  my  shivering  hand. 

With  thy  dear  name  as  text,  though  bidden  by  thee, 

I  cannot  write — ^I  cannot  speak  or  think — 

Alas,  I  cannot  feel ;  for  *tis  not  feeling. 

This  standing  motionless  upon  tlie  gulden 

Threshold  of  the  wide-open  gate  of  dreams. 

Gazing,  entranced,  adown  the  gorgeous  vista, 

And  thrilling  as  I  see,  upon  the  right. 

Upon  the  left,  and  all  the  way  afong, 

Amid  unpurpled  vapors,  for  away 

To  where  the  prospect  terminates — thee  onljf. 
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nm  ikici  thqr  were  tmhen  and  sober; 
The  lesres  they  were  eruiped  and  U- 
The  letres  they  were  withering  and  i 

h  wm  night  in  the  lonesome  October 
Of  my  most  immemorial  year ; 

ft  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Anber, 
In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Web — 
IS  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
In  the  ghonl-hannted  woodhmd  of  Weir. 

fl«e  oMe,  throogfa  an  alley  ntantie, 

Of  ejrpress,  I  roamed  with  my  Soul— 
Of  qrpress,  with  Pliyche,  my  Soul. 

Hisse  were  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic 
As  the  scoriae  rirers  that  roll- 
As  the  hras  that  restlessly  roll 

TMr  snlphnrons  currents  down  Taanek 
In  the  ultimate  climes  of  the  pole— 

IW  groan  as  they  roll  down  Mount  Taanek 
In  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole. 

Otf  talk  had  been  serious  and  sober, 

But  Mr  thoughts  they  were  pabied  and  ( 
Our  meiDories  were  treacherous  and  i 

Fer  we  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 

And  we  marked  not  the  night  of  the  year— 
(Ah,  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year  I) 

We  noted  not  the  dim  kke  of  Auber— 

(Ihough  once  we  had  journeyed  down  here)— 

Heaembared  not  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
Nt«  the  ghoul-haunted  woodhmd  of  Weir. 
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And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom — 

As  the  star-dials  hinted  of  mom— > 
At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 

And  nebulous  lustre  was  born, 
Out  of  which  a  mirnculous  crescent 

Arose  with  a  duplicate  hom-  • 
Astarte's  bcdiamondcd  crescent 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  bora. 

And  I  s«id — ^  She  is  warmer  than  LHon : 

She  rolls  through  an  etlicr  of  sighs — 

She  revels  in  a  region  of  sighs : 
She  has  seen  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 

These  cheeks,  where  the  worm  never  dies. 
And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion 

To  point  us  the  path  to  the  skies — 

To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skies — 
Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  Lion, 

To  shine  on  us  with  her  bright  eyes-^ 
Come  up  through  the  lair  of  the  Lion, 

With  love  in  her  luminous  eyes." 

But  Pfyche,  uplifting  her  finger. 

Said — "Sadly  this  star  I  mistrust — 

Her  pallor  I  strangely  mistrust : — 
Oh,  hasten  I— oh,  let  us  not  linger ! . 

Oh,  fly  1 — let  us  fly  I— for  we  must.** 
1b  terror  she  spoke,  letting  sink  her 

Wings  until  they  trailed  in  the  dust— 
tn  agony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Plumes  till  they  trailed  in  the  dust — 

Till  they  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 

I  replied—"  This  is  nothing  but  dreaming : 
Let  us  on  by  this  tremulous  light  I 
Let  us  bathe  in  this  crystalline  lighti  t 
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its  Sybilic  splendor  is  beaming 

'V\^Ui  Hope  and  in  Beautj  lo-night : — 

8ee( — Hflid^ars  up  theskj  through  the  nightt 

Ah,  we  saMj  maj  trust  to  its  gleaming, 
And  bcrsure  it  will  lead  us  aright — 

We  aafelj  maj  trust  to  a  gleaming 
That  cannot  but  guide  us  aright. 
Since  it  flickers  up  to  llcaven  through  the  night** 

Urns  I  pacified  l^yche  and  kimcd  her, 
Ami  tempted  her  outof  her  gloom — 
And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gk)om; 

And  we  piMsed  to  the  end  of  tlie  Wsta, 

.  But  were  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb— 
Bj  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb; 

And  I  said— *"  What  is  written,  sweet  sister, 
On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb  T 
8he  replied— "  Uhdume— Uhllume— 
*Tb  the  mult  of  thj  lost  Ublume  r 

Then  mj  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober 

As  the  leaYes  that  were  crisped  and  sere 
As  the  leares  that  were  wiUiering  and  sere, 

^Aid  I  cried—"  It  was  surely  October 
On  thU  rerj  night  of  last  year 
That  I  journeyed— I  journeyed  down  J 
That  I  brought  a  dread  burden  down  ! 
On  tills  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year. 
Ah,  what  demon  has  tempted  me  here  t 

Well  I  know,  now,  this  dim  lake  of  Auber — 
This  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 

Well  I  know,  now,  this  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
nis  ghoul-haunted  woodknd  of  Weir." 
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THE  BELLS. 


Hkar  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 
Silver  bolls  I 
Wliat  a  world  of  merriment  Uieir  melody  foretelk ! 
How  thoy  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 

In  the  icy  air  of  nigbt  I 
While  Uie  stars  that  ovci>«prinkk» 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinabulution  that  so  musically  welk 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
BcllN  bells,  beUs— 
From  the  jingling  and  tlie  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, 
Golden  bells! 
Wliat  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells  I 
llirough  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  tlioir  delight  1 
From  the  molten-goldea  notes 

And  all  in  tune, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listen^  while  she  gkmU 
On  the  moon  1 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  celk, 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells  \ 
How  it  swells  I 
How  it  dwells 
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Ob  the  Future  I  how  it  tdk 

Of  the  rapture  that  impeb 

To  the  swinging  and  tlie  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Of  the  bdb,  belb,  bclK  bells, 
Belb,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  rfajming  and  the  diiming  of  die  bolls ! 

IIL 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bcUs — 
Braxen  bells  I 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  tnrbulenqr  tails  I 
Li  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  thej  scream  out  their  affright  j 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
Tbejr  can  onlj  shriek,  shriek. 
Out  of  tmie, 
h  a  danMHOus  appealing  to  the  niercj  of  the  fire, 
h  a  mad  eipostulation  with  the  deaf  and  firantie  fire 
Leaping  higlier,  higher,  higher. 
With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavor 
Now — ^now  to  sit  or  never, 
Bj  the  side  of  the  pale-fiiced  moon. 
Oh,  the  bolls,  bclb,  bolls  I 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  Despnir  I 
How  thej  cUng,  and  cItiAh,  and  roar  I 
What  a  horror  thej  outpour 
Ob  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air  I 
Yet  the  oar  it  fully  knows, 
Bj  the  twanging, 
^d  the  clanging. 
How  tlie  dnngor  ebbs  and  fiowi^ 
Tel  the  ear  distinctlj  tells. 
In  the  jangling, 
And  the  wrangling, 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 
Bf  the  siiddBg  or  the  sweUiBgb  the  anger  of  tlie  bells — 
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THB  BELLS. 

Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bclb,  bells, 
Bcll%  bells,  bolls— 
Ib  the  eUmor  and  the  clangor  of  the  beUs  I 

IV. 

Hear  the  tolling  of  tiio  bells — 
Iron  bolls  I 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  Uieir  raonodj  eompeU  I 
In  the  silence  of  the  niglit, 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  mennco  of  their  tone  1 
For  eveiy  sound  that  floats 
Fvom  the  rust  whhUi  theur  throats 

'      Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people— nli,  the  people— 
They  that  dwell  up  m  the  steopks. 
All  alone, 
.     And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling. 
In  that  muflled  monotone, 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone— 
They  are  neitlier  man  nor  woman— 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human— 
They  are  Ghouls : 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls ; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls^  rolls, 
Rolls 
A  paean  from  the  bells  I 
And  liis  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  p»an  of  the  bells  I 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yells ; 
•      .        Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
Ib  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  pscan  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells : 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
Ib  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells— 
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AN  ENIGMA. 

or  tii«  bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bcUt ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
.  lo  a  happj  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  rolling  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
or  the  bells,  bells,  belb,  bells- 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 


and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 


AN   EKTIOMA. 


^  9mupon  we  find,**  sajs  Solomon  Don  Dunce, 

Half  aa  idea  in  Uie  profoundest  sonnet 
Thioagh  all  the  flimsy  Uiings  we  see  at  onoe 
As  ensilj  as  through  a  Naples  bonnot — 
IVash  of  all  trash  ! — how  can  a  lady  don  it  ? 
Tet  heaTier  far  than  your  Petrarchan  etuff— 
Owi-downy  nonsense  that  the  faintest  puff 

Twirls  into  tnmk-papor  the  while  you  con  it^ 
And,  Teritably,  Sol  is  right  enough. 
Hie  general  tnckermanities  are  arrant 
Babbles— ephemera]  and  so  transpnrotit —     •      * 
Bnt  Ikii  is,  now, — ^you  may  depend  upon  H— 
Stable,  opaqno,  immortal — ^all  by  dint 
or  the  dear  names  that  lie  concealed  within  X 
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ANNABEL  L£E< 


It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago. 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Akkabel  Lkb  ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  wiUi  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

/was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea : 
Bnt  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  Uian  lovo— 

I  and  my  Annabrl  Lre  ; 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  roe.  * 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
80  tlml  lier  highborn  kia<)mnn  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me — 
Yes  1 — ^that  was  the  rea<ion  (as  all  men  know. 

In  this  kmgdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  dond  by  night. 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  ^*"j(^qTp 
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THE  HAUNTED  PALACE. 


It 


Bttt  our  love  H  was  stronger  bj  fiir  than  Um  lof« 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we — 

Of  maaj  far  wiser  than  we — 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above. 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 
Oui  ever  dissever  mj  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lib  : 

For  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lrb  ; 
•  And  the  stats  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright  ejes       « 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  so^  all  the  nighi-tide,  I  lie  down  hy  the  side 
Of  mj  darling — mj  darling — my  life  and  my  bride, 

In  the  sepulchre  there  by  Uie  sea. 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 


TO  MT  MOTHER. 


BrxAUSE  I  feel  that,  in  the  Heavens  above, 

Ihe  angels,  whispering  to  one  another, 
Gan  ind,  among  their  burning  terms  of  love, 

None  so  devotional  as  that  of  **  Mother,^ 
Iherefere  by  that  dear  name  I  long  have  ealled  you — 

You  who  are  more  than  mother  unto  me. 
And  fin  my*heart  of  hearts,  where  Death  installed  you. 

In  setting  my  Virginia's  spirit  free. 
My  mother — my  own  mother,  who  died  6arly, 

Was  but  the  mother  of  myself;  but  you 
Art  mother  to  the  one  I  loved  so  deariy. 

And  ihvs  are  dearer  than  the  mother  I  knew 
By  that  infinity  with  which  my  wife 

Was  dearer  to  my  souV  than  its  soul-life. 
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THE  HAUNTED 'palace. 


*  In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 
By  good  angels  tenanted. 
Once  a  fair  and  sUtely  palace — 
Radiant  palace — reared  its  head. 
•    In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion- 
It  stood  there  I 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 
Oyer  fabrio  half  so  fair ! 

EUtnners  yeMow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 
(This— ail  this— was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago,) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day. 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  wingM  odour  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley, 

Through  two  luminous  windows,  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically. 

To  a  lute's  well-tun6d  law, 
Round  about  a  throne  where,  sitting 

(Porphyrogene !) 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  wm^  j 
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THE  HAUNTED  PALAOE 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing, 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  o(  Echoes,  whoee  sweel  duty 

Was  but  to  sing, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

Bat  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate. 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn ! — for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate  I) 
And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed, 
b  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travellers,  now,  within  that  valley, 

Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms,  that  move  ikntastioally 

To  a  disoordant  mekidy, 
While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  river, 

Thnnigh  the  pale  door 
A  liideoas  throng  rush  out  forever 

And  laugh— but  smile  no  more. 


THE  CONQUBROE  WORM. 
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THE  CONQUEROR  WORM. 


Lo  I  His  a  gala  night 

Wiihin  the  lonesome  latter  years ! 
An  angel  throng,  bewinged,  bcdight 

In  veils,  and  drowned  in  tears, 
Sit  in  a  theatre,  to  see 

A  play  of  hopes  and  fears. 
While  the  orchestra  breathes  fitfully 

The  music  of  the  spheres. 

Mimes,  in  the  form  of  God  oo  high. 
Mutter  and  mumble  low, 

And  hither  and  thither  fly- 
Mere  puppets  they,  who  come  and  go 

At  bidding  of  vast  formless  things 
That  shift  the  scenery  to  and  fro. 

Flapping  from  out  their  Condor  wings 
Invisible  Wo !  . 

That  motley  drama— oh,  be  sure 

It  shall  not  be  forgot  I 
With  its  Phantom  chased  for  evermore. 

By  a  crowd  that  seize  it  not. 
Through  a  circle  that  ever  retumeth  in 

To  the  self-same  spot. 
And  much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Ski, 

And  Horror  the  soul  of  the  pUit^ 
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TO  F —  a  o — ^. 

But  tee,  amid  the  mimio  rout 

A  crawling  shape  intrude  I 
A  btood-nNJ  thing  that  writhes  from  otH 

The  soenio  solitude  I 
It  writhes !— it  writhes ! — ^with  nnortal  pangs 

The  fltiiines  become  its  food, 
And  the  angels  sob  at  Termin  &ngs 

In  haman  gore  imbued. 

Oul^-out  are  the  lights— out  all  I 

And|  OTcr  each  quivering  form, 
The  curtain,  a  ftineral  pall, 

Comes  down  with  the  rush  of  a  stoniit 
And  the  angels,  all  pallid  and  wan, 

Uprising,  unveiling,  affirm 
That  the  play  b  the  tragedj,  «  Man,'' 

And  ils  hero  the  Conqueror  Worm! 


TO  F- 


S.  O- 
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.Tbov  wouldst  be  loved  f— ilien  let  thy  heart 

Prom  its  present  pathway  part  not  I 
Being  everything  which  now  thou  art, 

Be  nothing  which  thou  art  not. 
80  with  the  world  thy  gentle  ways. 

Thy  grace,  thy  more  than  beauty, 
ShaU  be  an  endless  theme  of  praise, 

And  leve-»a  simple  duty,  . 


TO  ONE  IN  PARADISB. 


TO  ONE  IN  PARADISE. 
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Thoo  wast  that  all  to  me,  love. 
For  which  my  soul  did  pine— 

A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 
A  fountain  and  a  shrine. 

All  wreathed  with  fillry  fruiu  and  flowers, 
And  all  the  flowers  were  mine. 

Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last  I 
Ah,  sUrry  Hope  I  Uiat  didst  arise 

But  U>  be  overcast ! 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 
"  On !  00 !"— but  o'er  the  Past 

(Dim  gulf!)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast  t 

For,  alas!  alas!  with  me 

The  light  of  Life  is  o'er ! 
"No  more— no  more— no  mor^— •• 
(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 
Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar ! 

And  all  my  days  are  tranoes, 

And  all  my  nighUy  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glance^ 

And  where  thy  (botstep  gleams— 
In  what  ethereal  dunces, 


By  what  eternal  streams. 
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THX  VALLEY  OF  UNRMT. 


THB  CITY  IN  TUB  8BA. 


THE  VALLEY  OP  UNBEST* 


€N«  h  smiled  a  silent  dell 

Where  the  people  did  not  dwell ; 

They  had  gone  unto  the  iran. 

Trusting  to  the  mild-eyed  stan, 

Nightly,  from  their  azure  towersi 

To  keep  watch  above  the  flowen. 

Id  the  midst  of  which  all  day 

The  red  sun.light  lazily  lay.-    , 

JVbis  each  ristter  shall  confess 

The  sad  valley's  restlessness. 

Nothing  there  is  motionless— 

Nothing  save  the  airs  that  brood 

Over  the  magic  solitude. 

Ah,  by  DO  wind  are  stirred  those  traee 

That  palpitate  like  the  chill  seas 

Arouod  the  misty  Hebrides  t 

Ah,  by  00  wind  those  clouds  are  driren 

That  rustle  through  the  unquiet  Heareii 

UDeasfly,  from  mom  till  even, 

Over  the  vfolets  there  that  lie 

Id  myriad  types  of  the  human  eye—. 

Orar  the  Iflies  there  that  ware 

Aud  weep  above  a  nameless  gravo  I 

They  wave :— from  out  their  fragrant  tops 

Btenud  dews  come  down  in  drops. 

They  weep  ^-ffom  off  their  delicate  i 

Pbreanial  tears  desoeod  in  geme. 
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THE  CITY  IN  THE  SEA. 


Lol  Death  has  reared  himself  a  throne 

In  a  strange  city  lying  alone 

Far  down  within  the  dim  West, 

Where  the  good  and  the  bad  and  the  worst  aod  the  best 

Have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest. 

There  shrines  and  palaces  and  towers 

(Time-eaten  towers  that  tremble  not  I) 

Resemble  nothing  that  is  ours.   .^ 

Around,  by  lifting  winds  forgot. 

Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 

The  melancholy  waters  lie. 

No  rays  from  the  holy  heaven  come  down 
On  the  long  nighutime  of  that  town  ; 
But  light  from  out  the  lurid  sea 
Streams  up  the  turrete  silently— 
Gleams  up  the  pinnacles  far  and  free— 
Up  domes— up  spires— up  kingly  halls— 
Up  fane© — ^up  Babylon-lilce  walls— 
Up  shadowy  long-forgollon  bowers 
Of  sculptured  ivy  and  stone  fbwers^^ 
Up  many  and  many  a  marvellous  shrine 
Whose  wreath6d  friezes  intertwine 
The' viol,  the  violet,  and  the  vine. 
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THE  Omr  IN  THB  8BA. 

Retigiiedl  J  beneath  the  sky^ 

The  mdaDoholjr  waters  lie. 

80  Mend  the  turrets  and  shadowa  Iherf 

That  all  eeem  pendulous  in  air, 

While  fiom  a  proud  tower  in  the  town 

Death  looks  gigantioallj  down. 

There  open  fanes  and  gaping  graves 
Tawn  lerel  with  the  luminous  wares  { 
Bat  nol  the  riohes  there  that  lie 
In  eaoh  idol's  diamond  eye— 
Vet  the  gaily.jewelled  dead 
Tempt  the  waters  from  their  bed ; 
For  no  ripples  ouri,  alas ! 
Along  that  wilderness  of  glass^ 
No  awellings  tell  that  winds  may  be 
Upon  some  ftr-off  happier  sea- 
No  hearings  hint  that  winds  hare  been 
On  seas  less  hideously  serene. 

But  lo,  a  stir  is  in  the  air! 
The  ware— there  is  a  morement  there  f 
As  if  the  towers  had  thrust  aside, 
h  slightly  sinking,  the  dull  tide- 
As  it  their  lope  had  feebly  giren 
A  mid  within  the  filmy  Hearen. 
The  wares  hare  now  a  redder  glow— 
The  hours  are  breathing  faint  and  low— 
And  when,  amid  no  earthly  moans, 
Down,  down  that  town  shall  settle  henee, 
Hsn,  rising  ftom  a  thonsand  thrones, 
■bll  de  it  rer^rsnoe. 


THB  8LBEPBR. 
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THE  SLEEPER. 


At  midnight,  in  the  month  of  June, 
I  stand  beneath  the  mystic  moon. 
An  opiate  vapour,  dewy,  dim, 
Exhales  from  out  her  golden  rim, 
And,  softly  dripping,  drop  by  drop, 
Upon  the  quiet  mountain  top, 
*Steab  drowsily  and  musioally 
Into  the  universal  valley. 
Tiie  rosemary  nods  upon  the  grave  ; 
The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave  ; 
Wrapping  the  fog  about  its  breast. 
The  ruin  moulders  into  rest ; 
Looking  lika^Lcthe,  see  I  the  lake 
A  odosoious  slumber  seems  to  take, 
And  would  not,  for  the  world,  awake. 
All  Beauty  sleeps  I— and  lo  I  where  lies 
(Her  casement  open  to  the  skies) 
_Irene,  with  her  Destinies  I 

Oh,  lady  hright!  can  it  be  right— 
This  window  open  to  the  night  t 
The  wanton  airs,  from  the  tree-top. 
Laughingly  through  the  lattice  drop— 
The  bodiless  airs,  a  wizard  rout, 
Flit  through  thy  ohamher  in  and  ou^ 
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And  wave  tlie  ourtain  canop/  ; 

80  fitfiilly— «>  fearfully— 
Above  the  closed  and  fringed  lid 
'Neath  which  thy  slumb'ring  eoul  lies  hid, 
.   That,  o'er  the  floor  and  down  the  wall. 
Like  ghosU  the  shadow!  rise  and  fell.! 
Oh,  lady  dear,  hast  thou  no  fear  ?• 
Why  and  what  art  thou  dreaming  here  f 
Sure  thou  art  come  o*er  fer-off  seas, 
A  wonder  to  these  garden  trees  I 
Strange  is  thy  pallor!  strange  thy  dress f 
Strange,  above  all,  thy  length  of  trass,    . 
And  this  all  solemn  sUentness ! 

The  lady  sleeps  f    Oh,  may  her  sleep, 
Which  is  enduring,  so  bo  deep ! 
.  Heaven  have  her  in  its  saored  keep  I     • 
•    Thb  chamber  changed  for  one  more  hdy, 
This  bed  for  one  more  melancholy, 
I  pray  to  God  that  she  may  lie 
Forever  with  unopened  eye. 
While  the  dim  sheeted  ghosts  go  by  I 

My  teve,  she  sleeps!    Oh,  may  her  sleep, 
As  it  Is  lasting,  so  be  deep ! 
Soft  may  the  worms  about  her  creep  I    ' 
Far  in  the  forest,  dim  and  old. 
For  her  may  some  Ull  vault  unfold^ 
Some  vault  that  oft  hath  flung  its  black 
And  winged  paanels  fluUering  back, 
Triumphant,  o*9t  the  crested  palls, 
Of  her  grand  femily  funerals— 
» sepulchre,  remote,  alone,   . 


, 


,     BILENOE. 

Against  whose  portal  she  haih  thrown. 
In  chi^hood,  many  an  idle  stone- 
Some  tomb  from  out  whose  sounding  door 
She  ne'er  shall  force  an  echo  more, 
Thrilling  to  think,  poor  child  of  sin  I 
It  was  the  4iead  who  groaned  within. 
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SILENCE. 


Thseb  are  some  qualities— some  incorporate  things, 

That  have  a  double  life,  which  thus  is  made 
A  type  of  that  twin  entity  which  springs 

From  matter  and  light,  evinced  in  solid  and  shade. 
There  is  » two-fold  Si/cnce— sea  and  shore- 
Body  andsoul.     One  dwells  in  lonely  places, 
Newly  with  grass  o'ergrown  ;  some  solemn  grecea, 
Some  human  memories  and  tearful  lore, 
Render  him  terroricss:  his  name's  ••  No  More." 
He  is  the  corporate  Silence :  dread  him  not  I 

Nopower  hath  he  of  evil  in  himself;  • 

But  should  some  urgent  fete  (untimely  lot !) 

Bring  thee  to  meet  his  shadow  (nameless  elf, 
That  haunteth  the  lone  regions  where  liath  trod 
No  foot  of  man,)  commend  thyself  to  God ! 
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A  DREAM  WITHIN  A  DREAM- 


Tau  tUt  Iris*  vpoB  die  Vrow  I 
'  Aad,  in  partiiig  from  jou  now, 
Tbm  miich  lei  oie  ayow — 
Yob  are  not  wrong,  who  deem 
That  mj  dajs  liave  been  a  dream  i 
Yet  if  hope  lins  flown  away 
la  a  night,  or  in  a  daj, 
In  a  Tision,  or  in  none, 
b  it  therefore  the  less  jFOfi«;  * 

C'AU  that  we  see  or  seem 
b  but  a  dream  within  a  dream* 

I  stand  amid  the  roar 
*    Of  a  emf-tormented  shore, 
And  I  hold  within  mj  hand 
Grains  of  the  golden  sand — 
How  few  !  jet  how  they  ereep 
Through  my  tingen  to  the  deep, 
While  I  weep — while  I  weep  I 
O  God  I  can  I  not  grasp 
Them  with  a  tighter  clasp  ? 
O  God  I  can  I  not  save 
One  from  die  pitiless  wave  f 
b  M  that  we  see  or  seem 
Bit  a  dream  within  a  dream  f 


DREAM-LAND. 


Bt  a  route  obscure  and  lonely, 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only. 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  blaok  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  reached  these  lands  but  newly 
From  an  ultimate  dihi  Thule — 
From  a  wild  weird  clime  that  lieth,  sublime, 
Out  of  Spaci— out  of  Tun. 

Bottomless  vales  and  boundless  floods. 
And  chasms,  and  caves,  and  Titan  woodif, 
With  forms  that  no  man  can  discover 
For  the  dews  that  drip  all  over ; 
Mountains  toppling  evennore 
Into  seas  without  a  shore ; 
Seas  that  restlessly  aspire,  ., 

Surging,  unto  skies  of  Are ; 
Lakes  that  endlessly  outspread 
Their  lone  waters — ^lone  and  dead, — 
Their  still  waters— still  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily. 

By  the  Jakes  that  thus  outspread 

Their  lone  waters,  lone  and  dead,"i^  ^ 
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Their  tad  waters,  sad  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily^— 
By  the  mountains— near  the  rirer 
Murmoring  lowly,  murmuring  everj-* 
By  the  grey  woods, — by  the  swamp     . 
.  Where  the  toad  and  the  newt  encamp,— 
By  the  dismal  tarns  and  pools 

Where  dwell  the  Ghouls,— 
By  each  spot  the  most  unholy — 
In  each  nook  most  melancholy,-* 
There  the  traYeller  meets  aghast 
Sheeted  Memories  of  the  Past— 
Sluouded  forms  that  start  and  sigh  . 
As  they  pass  the  wanderer  bjr— 
White-robed  forms  of  Triends  long  giveri, 
In  agooy,  to  the  Earth — aad.Heaven.  . 


For  the  heart  whose  woes  are  legion 
Tb  a  peaceful,  soothing  region— 
For  the  spirit  that  walks  in  shadow 
Tl^— oh  'tis  an  Eldorado ! 
But  the  traveller,  travelling  through  it, 
May  not— dare  not  openly  view  it ; 
Never  its  mysteries  are  exposed 
To  the  weak  human  eye  unclosed ; 
80  wills  its  King,  who  hath  forbid 
The  uplifting  of  the  fringed  lid  ; 
And  thus  the  sad  Soul  that  here  | 
Beholds  it  but  through  darkened  gla 


TO  ZANl'fi. 


M 


Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Nionr, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  wandered  home  but  newly 
From  this  ultimate  dim  Thule.    . 


TO  ZANTE. 


Fai£  isle^  that  from  the  fairest  of  all  flowers, 

Thy  gentlest  of  all  gentle  nam^  dost  take  I 
How  many  memories  of  what  radiant  hours 

At  sight  of  thee  and  thine  at  once  awake ! 
How  many  scenes  of  what  departed  bliss ! 

How  many  thoughts  of  what  entombM  hopes ! 
How  many  visions  of  a  maiden  that  is 

No  more*— no  more  upon  thy  vordant  slopes  I 
No  m&re  !  alas,  that  magical  sad  sound 

Transforming  all  I    Thy  charms  shall  please  m  smiv- 
Thy  memory  no  more  t    Accursdd  ground 

Henceforth  I  hold  thy  flower.enamelled  shore, 
0  hyacinthine  isle  I    O  purple  Zante  I 

''Isolad'oio!    Fk>rdi  Levanter 


By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely, 
I  by  ill  angels  ooly« 
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EULALIE. 


I  9W1LT  tlone 

Id  a  world  of  moan, 
And  mj  foul  was  a  stagnant  tide, 
I  ftdr  aad  gentle  Eulalie  beoame  my  Mushing  bride— 
t  yenoir.|iaiied  young  Eulalie  'beoame  mj  smiling  bride. 


Cm  Tie 


Ah,  less    less  bright 

The  stars  of  the  night 
Than  the  eyes  of  the  radiant  giii  f 

And  never  a  flake 

That  the  rapour  oan  make 
With  the  rooon-tints  of  purple  and  pearl, 
the  modest  Eiilalie's  most  unregarded  ourl*- 
whh  the  bright^yod  Eulalie's  most  humble  and 


WhOo 
WMe 


Now  Doubt— now  Pain 
Come  never  againi 
For  her  soul  gives  me  sigh  (or  sigh. 
And  all  day  long 
Shines,  bright  and  strong, 
AstartA  within  the  skyt 
to  her  dear  Eulalie  upturns  her  matron  ey»— 
to  her  young  Eulalie  upturns  her  violet  eye. 


SLDOBADO. 


ELDORADO. 


Vol.  IL- 


Oailt  bodigbi, 

A  gallant  knight. 
In  sunshine  and  in  shadow. 

Hod  journeyed  long, 

Singing  a  song, 
In  search  of  Eldorado. 

But  he  grow  old — 

This  knight  so  bold— 
And  o*er  his  heart  a  shadow 

Fell  as  he  found 

No  spot  of  ground 
Thai  looked  like  Eldorado. 

And,  as  his  strength 

Failed  him  at  length. 
He  met  a  pilgrim  shadow-^ 

•*  Shadow,"  said  he, 

**  Where  can  itbe— 
This  land  of  Eldoradof 

<*  Over  the  Mountains 

Of  the  Moon, 
Down  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow, 

Ride,  boldly  ride,'' 

The  shade  replied, — 
•*  If  yon  seek  for  Eldorado  P 
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•  Asilkt 


I8RAFEL/ 


In  Beftven  a  spirit  doth  dwell 

*<  Whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute ;" 
None  sing  so  wildly  well 
As  the  angel  Israfel, 
And  the  giddy  stars  (so  legends  tell) 
Ceasing  their  hymns,  attend  the  spell 

Of  his  Toioe,  all  mute. 

Tottering  above 

In  her  highest  noon, 

The  enamourod  moon 
Hushes  with  love, 

While,  to  listen,  the  red  levin 

(With  the  rapid  Pleiads,  even, 

Whioh  were  seven,) 

Pauses  in  Heaven. 

And  they  say  (the  sUrry  ohoir 

And  the  other  listening  things) 
That  brafcli's  fire 
U  owing  to  that  lyre 

By  which  he  sits  and  sings— 
The  trembling  living  wire 
Of  those  unusual  strings. 

ssjbI  UnM,  whose  heait-ttriiifi.  are  ■  hdt,  aad  wht  hat  tho 
ff  sR  iM^ti  erMtures.— Koii4N. 


But  the  skies  that  angcl  trod, 

Where  deep  tlioughts  are  a  duty — 

Where  Love's  a  grown  up  God — 
Where  tho  Houri  glances  are 

Imbued  with  all  tho  beauty 
Whioh  we  worship  in  a  star. 

Therefore,  thou  art  not  wrong, 

Israpfoli,  who  despisest 
An  unimpassioned  sopg ; 
To  thee  tho  laurels  belong. 

Best  bard,  because  the  wisest  I 
Merrily  live,  and  long  f 

The  ecstasies  above 
^' With  thy  burning  measures  suit— 
Thy  grief,  tliy  joy,  thy  hate,  thy  love, , 
With  the  fervour  of  thy  lute- 
Well  may  the  stars  be  mute  I 

Yes,  Heaven  Is  thine ;  but  this  \ 

Is  a  world  of  sweets  and  sours ;  \ 

Our  flowers  are  merely— flowers, 

And  the  shadow  of  thy'  perfect  Miss  \ 

Is  the  sunshine  of  oum. 

If  I  oould  dwell 
Where  Israfcl 

Hath  dwelt,  and  ho  where  I, 
He  might  not  sing  so  wildly  well 

A  mortal  melody. 
While  a  bolder  note  than  this  might  swell 

From  my  lyre  within  the  sky. 
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FOR  ANNIE. 


Tbavs  Heatwi  I  the  erkfe^ 

The  danger  »  past» 
Asd  the  Kngeiing  illiien 

b  ever  at  hat —      / 
Aad the  ferer  called  ** liriiig* 

Ii  oonqnered  at  laiit. 

Sadlj,  I  know 

I  am  shorn  of  my  strength. 
And  not  mnsde  I  more 

Aa  I  lie  at  fall  length*- 
B«t  no  matter !— I  feel 

I  am  better  at  length. 

And  I  rest  so  oomposedl/f 

Now,  in  my  bed, 
That  any  beholder 

Might  fcncy  me  dead — 
Ifigfat  start  at  beholding  m^ 

Thinking  roe  dead. 

The  moaning  and  groaning, 
The  sighing  and  sobbing. 

Are  qnietcd  now, 

With  that  horrible  throbbhg 

At  heart :— ah,  that  horrible, 
Horrible  throbbing! 


FOB  ANKIS. 
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ThesidmesB — the  nanssa  - 

The  pitiless  pnin — 
Have  ceased,  with  the  ferer 

That  maddened  my  brain — 
With  the  fever  caUed  "  living  *" 

That  burned  in  my  brain. 

And  oh  I  of  all  tortures 

That  torture  tlie  worst 
Has  abated — ^the  terrible 

Torture  of  thirst 
For  the  napthaline  river 

Of  Passion  accurst:— 
I  have  drank  of  a  water 

That  quenches  all  thirit: — 

Of  a  water  that  flows, 
With  a  lullaby  sound, 

FVom  a  spring  but  a  vciy  few 
Feet  under  ground — 

From,  a  cavern  not  very  tur 
Down  under  ground. 

And  ah  I  let  it  never 

Be  foolishly  said 
That  my  room  it  is  gloomy 

And  narrow  my  bed ; 
For  man  never  slept       | 

In  a  different  b^ — 
And,  to  iUep^  yom  must  slumber 

In  just  such  a  bed. 

.  My  tantalized  spirit 
Here  blandly  reposes, 

Forgetting,  or  never 
RegretUng  its  i 

Its  old  agitations 


or  myrtles  and  roaes : 
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For  now,  while  to  qmietl/ 

Lying,  it  fancies 
A  holier  odor 

About  it,  of  pansiee — 
A  rosemary  odor. 

Commingled  with  pansies— * 
With  me  and  the  beaatiful 

Puritan  pansies. 

And  BO  it  lies  happily. 

Bathing  in  many 
A  dream  of  the  truth 

And  the  beauty  of  Annio- 
Drowned  in  a  bath 

Of  the  tresses  of  Annie. 


That  you  shudder  to  look  at  me, 
Thinking  me  dead : — 

But  my  heart  it  is  brighter 

Than  all  of  the  many 
Stars  in  the  sky, 

For  it  sparkles  with  Annie—' 
It  glows  with  the  light 

Of  the  love  of  my  Annie— 
^ith  the  tliought  of  the  light 

Of  the  eyes  of  my  Annie* 


8be  tenderly  kissed  me, 

8h^  icudly  caressed, 
And  then  I  fell  gently 

To  sleep  on  her  breast- 
Deeply  to  sleep 

From  the  heaven  of  her  breast 

When  the  light  was  extinguished, 

She  covered  me  warm, 
And  she  prayed  to  the'angeb 

To  keep  me  from  harm-* 
To  the  queen  of  the  angds 

To  shield  me  from  harm* 

And  I  lie  so  composedly, 

Kow,  m  my  b^ 
(Knowing  her  love) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead— 
And  I  rest  so  contentedly, 

Now  in  my  bed, 
(With  her  tove  at  my  breast) 

That  you  fimcy  me  dead — 


I 


TO 


I  HEBD  not  that  my  earthly  lot 

Hath— little  of  Earth  in  it— 
That  years  of  love  have  been  forgot 

In  the  hatred  of  a  minute : — 
I  mourn  not  that  the  desolate 

Are  Jiappier,  sweet,  than  I, 
But  that  you  sorrow  for  my  fate 

Who  am  a  passer  by. 
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BRIDAL  BALLAD. 


Tn  ring  it  on  my  lumd, 

And  the  wreath  it  on  my 
Bttint  and  jewelt  grand 
Are  all  at  my  oommand» 
And  lam  happy  now. 


And  my  lord  be  lovet  me  well ; 

But,  when  first  he  breathed  hit  row, 
1  Ml  my  boeom  twell— 
For  the  wordt  rang  at  a  Icneil, 
And  the  voice  teemed  kU  who  fell 
In  the  battle  down  the  delU 

And  who  it  happy  now. 


Bm  be  tpoke  to  re-atsure  me. 

And  be  kitted  my  pallid  browi 
While  a  rererie  came  o'er  mci 
And  to  the  ohurch-yard  bore  me, 
And  I  tighed  to  him  beibre  me, 
TUaking  him  dead  D'Elormie, 
<*(%,  I  am  happy  now  P' 

And  thtM  the  wordt  were  tpoken, 

And  thit  the  plighted  vow,  ' 
And,  though  my  bith  be  broken, 
And,  Ihoogh  any  heart  be  broken, 


TO  F » 

Behold  the  golden  token 
That  proves  me  htppy  now  I 

Would  God  I  could  awaken  f 

For  I  dream  I  know  not  how, 

And  my  toul  it  sorely  thaken 

Lett  an  evil  ttep  be  taken,— 

Lest  the  deadVho  is  forsaken 

May  not  be  happy  now. 


61 


TO  P- 


Bblotbd  I  amid  tlie  earnest  woes 
That  crowd  around  my  earthly  patli— 

(Drear  path,  alas  I  where  grows 

Not  even  ono  lonely  rose)— 
My  soul  at  least  a  solace  hath 

In  dreams  of  thee,  and  therein  knows 

An  Eden  of  bland  repose. 

And  thus  thy  memory  is  to  me 

Like  some  enchanted  far-off*  isle 
In  some  tnipultuous  sea- 
Some  ocean  throbbing  far  and  free 

With  storms^but  where  meanwhile  - 
Serenest  skies  oontinoally 
Just  o'er  that  one  br«ght  island  smile. 
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80EHE8  rtoM  ••POLITIAN; 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  DRAMA. 


I. 


tOM&— A  Han  in  A  Pttltco.    AloMndra  and  CMligHM*. 

Ahistmdrm.  Thou  art  sad,  Castiglione. 

C&stigfkme.  Sad!— not  1. 
Uh,  Vm  tbe  happiest,  happiest  man  in  Rome  I 
A  few  days  more,  thou  knowcst,  mj  Alessandra, 
Will  make  thee  mine.     Oh,  I  am  Tery  happy  I 

AJe$t.  Methinks  thou  hast  a  singular  way  of  showing 
Tliy  happiness  '—what  ails  thee,  cousin  of  mine  t 
Why  didst  thou  sigh  so  deeply  ? 

Cm.  Did  I  sigh  t 
I  was  not  eonsck>us  of  It.    It  is  a  fashion, 
A  iilly— a  most  silly  fashion  I  have 
When  I  am  ver^f  happy.     Did  I  sigh  t  (sighing.} 

Akss.  Tboo  didst    Thou  art  not  well.    Thou  hast  indulged 
Too  much  of  late,  and  I  am  vexed  to  see  it 
Late  hours  and  wine,  Castiglione, — these 
WBI  ruin  thee  I  thou  art  already  altered — 
Thy  looks  are  haggard — nothing  so  wears  away 
The  ooMiftntlon  as  late  hours  and  win^. 

Oat.  (anifiRf .)  Nothing,  fair  cousin,  nothing^-nd  eren  imp 
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Wears  it  away  like  oWl  hours  and  wine. 
I  will  amend. 

Akss.  Do  it !    I  would  iiavo  thee  drop 
Thy  riotous  company,  too— fellows  low  bom- 
Ill  suit  the  like  with  old  Di  Broglio'a  heir 
And  Alcssandra's  husband. 

Cm.  1  will  drop  them. 

Aius.  Thou  wilt— thou  must.    Attend  thou  also  mora 
To  thy  dress  and  equipage — they  are  over  plain 
For  thy  loi^y  rank  and  fashion — much  depends 
Upon  appearances. 

Cat.  I'll  see  to  it 

Aks4.  Tlien  see  to  it  I — pay  more  attention,  sir. 
To  a  ixtcoming  carriage — much  thou  wantcst 
In  dignity. 

Cms.  Much,  much,  oh  much  I  want 
In  proper  dignity. 

AUss.  {haughtily.)  Thou  meekest  me,  sir  I 

Cos.  (ab$iracted!y.)  Sweet,  gentle  Lalage ! 

Ales*.  Heard  1  aright  I 
I  speak  to  him— lie  speaks  of  Lalage ! 
Sir  Count  I   {places  her  hand  an  hU  shoulder)  what  art  thou 

dreaming  ?  he's  not  well  I 
What  ails  thee,  sir? 

Cas.  {sUuHng.)  Cousin  I  fair  cousin ! — madam  I 
I  crave  thy  pardon — indeed  I  am  not  well — 
Your  hand  from  off  my  shoulder,  if  you  please. 
This  air  is  most  oppressive  I— Madam— the  Duke ! 
Enter  Di  BrogUo. 

Di  BragUo.  My  son,  I've  news  for  thee !— hey  ?— what's  tlie 
matter  t  {observing  Akssandra.) 
V  the  pouts  t    Kiss  her,  Castiglione !  kiss  her. 
You  dog !  and  make  h  up,  I  say,  this  minute  1 
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A  RUin  quite  young 
him. 


Vn  Mwt  hr  jou  both.    PoliUan  it  expected 
HmuIj  ia  Boiii»— Pditieiit  Eeri  of  Leieeeler  I 
Wf H  iMfe  him  et  the  wedding.    Tie  his  firai  rieit 
TvtlMtaiperieleitj. 

ilwf.  What  I  Politian 
or  Britain,  Bari  of  Leioeeter  t 

Di  Brvg.  The  same,  my  love. 
WeH  have  him  at  the  wedding. 
la  yeaii^  but  grey  in  fame.    I  have  not 
But  Ramour  speaks  of  him  as  oT  a  prodigy 
Fre  swlasnt  in  arts  and  arihs,  and  wealth, 
Aad  high  desoent.    We'll  have  him  at  the  wedding. 

Ahm.  I  have  heard  mnoh  of  this  Politian. 
Gay,  folatile  and  giddy— is  he  not  t 
Aad  little  gWea  to  thinking. 

Di  Bng.  Par  from  it,  knre. 
No  bfaaohi  they  say,  of  all  philosophy 
8s  deep  abstruse  he  has  not  mastered  it. 
Lsamsd  as  few  are  learned. 

Akm.  Tb  very  strange  I 
I  have  known  men  have  seen  Ptolitian 
And  ssught  hb  company.    They  speak  of  him 
As  of  one  who  entered  madly  into  life, 
Drinking  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs. 

Ow.  Ridieulous !    Now  /  have  seen  Politian 
Aad  know  him  well — nor  learned  nor  mirthful  ho. 
He  Is  a  dreamer  and  a  man  shut  out 

IM  Br9g.  Children,  we  disagree. 
Let  us  go  forth  and  taste  the  fragrant  air 
or  the  garden.    Did  I  dream;  or  did  I  hear 
I  a  tMUumcMw  man  t 
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SOME.  A  L^t  aparlinMit,  with  ft  windinr  op«s  snd  Mciiif  iiH«  s  gsr. 
dea.  Lftlag«»  in  deep  roeuniinfft  reeding  ei  e  tebie  en  whicli  He  eeine  beeke 
end  e  hend  mirror.    In  tlie  beclK  ground  Jecinte  (e  eenmnt  maid)  leene  onre- 


Lai.  Jacinta!  is  it  thou? 
Joe.  (pertljf.)  Yes,  Ma'am,  I'm  liere. 
La/.  I  did  not  know,  Jacinta,  you  wcro  in  waiting. 
Sit  down  ! — let  not  my  presence  trouble  you—  . 
Sit  down  I— for  I  am  humble,  most  humble. 
/ac.  (axidt.)  Tis  time. 

(Jacinta  seati  herself  in  a  side-long  numner  t^wm  Ihe 
chatr,  resting  her  elbows  upon  the  baek,  and  rtgard- 
ing  her  mistress  with  a  contemptuous  look.    Lalage 
continues  to  read.) 
LaL  "  It  in  another  climate,  so  he  saidi 
**  Bore  a  bright  golden  fk>wer,  but  not  i'  this  soil  I" 

(pauses — turns  over  some  leavu^  and  resumes.)  • 
"  No  lingering  winters  tliere,  nor  snowi  nor  shower— 
'<  But  Ocean  ever  to  refresh  mankind 
'<  Breathes  the  shrill  spirit  of  the  western  wind.'' 
Oh,  beautiful  t — roost  beautiful  I— how  like 
To  what  my  ferered  soul  doth  dream  of  Heaven  I 
O  happy  land  !  (pauses.)  She  died  ! — the  maiden  died ! 
O  still  more  happy  maiden  who  couldst  die  I 
Jacinta  I 

*  (Jacinta  returns  no  answef^  and  Lalage  present^  resumesm) 
Again  I— a  similar  tale 

Told  of  a  beauteous  dame  beyond  the  sea  !     >^~>^  t 
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Thus  ^eaketh  one  Ferdinand  In  the  words  of  the  pla  J— 
"She  died  full  young" — one  BomoU  answers  iiim— 
"  I  think  nol  so— her  infelicity 

**  fieemed  to  have  years  too  many  "—Ah  luoklees  lady  1 
iaointa  I  {$iitt  no  answer.) 

Here's  a  far  sterner  story 
.  But  likfr— ohy  very  like  in  its  desfwir— 
Of  that  Egyptian  queen,  winning  so  easily 
A  thousand  hearts — losing  at  length  her  own. 
8he  died. '  Thus  endcth  the  history — and  her  makb 
Lsaa  over  her  and  weep— two  gentle  maids 
With  gentle  names — ^Eiros  and  Charmion  I 
Rainbow  and  Dove ! Jaointa  I    ' 

/ac.  {peUUMif.)  Madam,  what  is  it  ? 

Lot  Wilt  thou,  my  good  Jacinta,  bo  so  kind 
As  go  down  in  the  library  and  bring  me  • 

The  Holy  Evangelists. 

Jmc.  Pshaw !    {exit.) 

Ld.  If  there  be  balm 
For  the  wounded  spirit  in  Gilead  it  is  there  I 
Dew  in  the  night  time  of  my  bitter  trouble 
Will  there  be  found — **  dew  sweeter  far  than  that 
Whieh  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon  hill." 

(re-^nUr  Jadnia^  and  throws  a  volume  on  the  tabie.) 
There,  ma'am,  's  the  book.    Indeed  she  is  very  troublesome. 

{aside.) 

LaL  .{astonished.)  What. didst  tliou  say,  JacinU?    Have 
done  aught 
To  grieve  thee  or  to  vex  thee  ?— I  am  sorry. 
Per  thou  hast  served  me  long  and  ever  been 
Trust- worthy  and  respectful,    {resumes  her  reading.) 

Joe.  I  can't  believe 
thm  has  any  more  jewels^ no— no — she  gave  me  alK    {aside.) 
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Lai.  What  didst  thou  say,  JacinU  ?     Now  I  bethink  me 
Thou  hast  not  spoken  lately  of  thy  wedding. 
How  fares  good  Ugo  T — and  when  is  it  to  be  ? 
Can  I  do  aught  ? — is  there  no  farther  aid 
Thou  needest,  Jacinta  t 

Jac.  Is  there  no  farther  aid  ! 
ThatlB  meant  for  me.  {aside)  Vm  sure,  Madom,  you  need  not 
Be  always  throwing  those  jewels  in  my  teeth. 

Lai.  Jewels !  Jacinta, — now  indeed,  Jacinta, 
I  thought  not  of  the  jewels. 

Jac.  Oh  !  perhaps  not  I 
But  then  I  might  have  sworn  it.     AAcr  all, 
There's  Ugo  says  the  ring  is  only  paste, 
For  he's  sure  the  Count  Castiglione  never 
Would  have  given  a  real  diamond  to  such  as  you  ; 
And  at  the  best  I'm  certain,  Madam,  you  connot 
Have  use  for  jewels  now.     But  I  might  have  sworn  it.     {ejcit.) 

{Lalage  hursts  into  tears  and  leans  her  head  upon  the 
tahle^-after  a  short  pause  raises  it.) 

Lai.  Poor  Lalage  ! — and  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Thy  servant  maid  ! — but  courage  ! — 'lis  but  a  viper 
Whom  thou  hast  cherished  to  sting  thee  to  the  soul  I 

{taking  up  the  mirror.) 
Ha !  here  at  least's  a  friend — too  much  a  friend 
In  earlier  days — a  friend  will  not  deceive  thee. 
Fair  mirror  and  true  !  now  tell  me  (for  thou  wmst) 
A  tale — a  pretty  tale — and  heed  lliou  not 
Though  it  be  rife  with  woe.    It  answers  me. 
It  speaks  of  sunken  eyes,  and  wasted  checks, 
And  Beauty  long  deceased — remcmberii  me 
Of  Joy  departed — Hope,  the  Seraph  Hope, 
Inumcd  and  entombed  ! — now,  in  a  tone 
Low,  sad,  and  solmnn,  but  most  audible, 
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WbkpMs  of  earlj  graTe  untimelj  yawning 

Fbr  rdaed  maid.    Fair  mirror  and  true  I — thou  Uesi  not  1 

IIm  hMl  ao  end  to  gain — oo  heart  to  break-* 

QMdgUoM  lied  who  said  he  lored 

ThM  tme— he  false  I— (also  I— false  I 

(tpUfe  she  speaks  f  a  monk  enters  her  apartmsnit  Md  mp- 
preaches  unobserved,) 
Msnk.  Refuge  thou  hast, 
Sweel  daughter !  in  Hearen.    Think  of  eternal  things  I 
Oife  op  thy  soul  to  peoiteaee,  and  pray  I 
LoL  {ariohit  hmrriedfy.)  I  camioi  pray  t— My  soul  is  at  war 
withGodJ 
Tbs  Mgbtfttl  sounds  of  merriment  below 
Oistufb  my  senses— go !  I  eannot  pray — 
Tbs  sweet  airs  from  the  garden  worry  me ! 
Thy  presence  grioTes  me— go !— thy  priestly  rairoenf 
Puis  mm  with  dread — thy  ebony  orucifix 
With  honor  and  awe  I 
Msmk.  TMnk  of  thy  preok>us  soul  I 
laL  Think  of  my  early  days  {—think  of  my  (kther 
And  mother  in  Hearen  I  think  of  our  quiet  home, 
And  the  rinilet  that  ran  beibre  the  door  t 
TUnk  of  my  little  sisters  I— think  of  them ! 
Aid  think  of  me  I— think  of  my  trusting  lore 
Asd  ooBfideneo-^ils  vows— my  ruin— think— think 

Of  my  onspeakabie  misery ! begone  I 

'  Tst  stay !  yet  slay  I— what  was  it  thou  saidst  of  pn^er 
AadpsoiteMet    Didst  thou  not  speak  of  fidth 
And  TOWS  befere  the  throne  t 
Monk.  I  did. 
LsL  rris  well. 
Tksie  It  a  vow  were  itting  should  be  mado— 
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A  sacred  vow,  imperative,  and  urgent, 
A  solenm  vow  I 
Monk.  Daughter,  this  zeal  is  well ! 
Lai.  Father,  this  zeal  is  anything  but  well  I 
Hast  tliou  a  crucifix  fit  for  this  thing  ? 
A  crucifix  whereon  to  register 
This  sacred  vow  ?        (he  hands  her  his  oum.) 
Not  that— Oh  I  no  (—no !— no !        (shuddering.) 
Not  that  f  Not  that !— I  tell  thee,  holy  man. 
Thy  raiments  and  thy  ebony  cross  afTright  me  I 
Stand  back !  I  have  a  crncifix  myself, — 
/  have  a  crucifix  f    Methinks  'twere  filling 

The  deed — the  vow — the  symbol  of  the  deed 

And  the  deed's  register  should  tally,  father  I 

{draws  a  cross^handled  dagger  and  raises  it  on  high.) 
Behold  the  cross  wherewith  a  vow  like  mine 
Is  written  in  Heaven  I 

Monk.  Thy  words  are  madness,  daughter, 
And  speak  a  purpose  unholy— thy  lips  are  livid— 
Thine  eyes  are  wild— tempt  not  the  wrath  divine  I 
Pause  ere  too  late  I— oh  be  not— be  not  rssh  i 
Swear  not  the  oath— oh  swear  it  not ! 
Lat.  Tis sworn! 
Vol.  II.— 6 
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k  a  pdaot.    Pililfaui  md 


-Arouse  thee  now,  Politiftn ! 


Tliou  miifl  not-HMj  indeed,  indeed,  thou  thak  not 
Om  wty  uDto  theee  humours.    Be  thyselfl 
BMie  off  the  idle  fancies  that  beset  thee, 
And  lire,  fer  now  thou  diest  I 
P#2tttoi«  Not  so,  Baldazzar  f 

Bd.  Pblitian,  it  doth  grieve  me 
Tbsse  thee  thus. 

PfL  BaMaaar,  it  doth  griere  me 
T»  give  thee  cause  ibr  grief^  my  honoured  friend. 
Cwmand  me,  sir  I  what  wouldst  thou  hare  me  do  t 
At  tbjr  behest  I  will  shake  off  that  nature 
Which  ifom  my  fbrebthers  I  did  inherit. 
Which  with  my  mother's  milJc  I  did  imbibe, 
And  be  no  more  Politian,  but  some  other. 
Cbnniandme,sir! 

AsL  To  the  field  then— Ip  the  field— 
IV  the  senate  or  the  field. 

PsL  Alas!  alas! 
Tbsrs  is  an  imp  would  fellow  me  even  there ! 
Tbsrs  is  an  imp  ktJk  followed  me  eren  there  t 
Thsfsis        what  voice  was  that  I 

Bsl.  I  heard  it  not   . 
I  hsard  not  any  voice  except  thine  own, 
Aad  the  tche  of  thine  own. 


Po/.  Then  I  but  dreamed. 

Bdl»  Give  noC  thy  soul  to  dreams :  iho  camp— the  court 
Befit  thee — Fame  awaits  iheo— Glory  calls-* 
And  her  the  trumpet-tongued  thou  wilt  not  hear 
In  hearkening  to  imaginary  sounds 
And  phantom  voices. 

Pi^.  It  t#  a  phantom  voice ! 
Dklst  thou  not  hear  it  (ken  t 

Bal  I  heard  it  not. 

Pol.  Thou  heardst  it  not !— Baldazzar,  speak  no  more 
To  me,  Politian,  of  thy  camps  and  courts. 
Oh  !  I  am  sick,  sick,  sick,  even  unto  death, 
Of  the  hollow  and  high-sounding  vanities 
Of  the  populous  Earth  !    Bear  with  me  y^t  awhile ! 
We  have  been  boys  together — school-fellows— 
And  now  are  friends— yet  shall  not  bo  so  long— 
For  in  the  eternal  city  thou  shalt  do  me 
A  kind  and  gentle  oiHee,  and  a  Power— 
A  Power  august,  benignant  and  supreme— 
Shall  then  absolve  thee  of  all  farther  duties 
Unto  thy  friend. 

Bal.  Thou  speakest  a  fearful  riddle 
I  will  not  understand. 

Pol.  Yet  now  OS  Fate 
Approaches,  and  the  Hourtf  are  breathing  low. 
The  sands  of  Time  are  changed  to  golden  grains, 
And  dazzle  me,  Baldazzar.     Alas !  alas  I 
(  canmA  die,  having  within  my  heart 
So  keen  a  relish  for  the  beautiful 
As  hath  been  kindled  within  it.     Methinks  the  air 
Is  balmier  now  than  it  was  wont  to  he- 
Rich  melodies  are  floating  in  the  winds— 
A  rarer  loveliness  bedecks  the  eartli — 
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Aad  with  a  holler  lustre  ihe  quiet  moofl 

Stleth  ia  HeaTen.— Hist  I  hist !  thou  canst  not  say 

ThoQ  hearest  not  now,  Baldazzar  ? 

BaL  Indeed  I  hear  not. 

P9L  Not  hear  it  I— listen  now— listen  1— the  faintest  sound 
And  yet  the  sweetest  that  ear  ever  heard  I 
A  lady's  voioe !— «nd  sorrow  in  the  tone  1 
Baldaasari  it  oppresses  me  lilce  a  spell ! 
Again ! — again ! — how  solemnly  it  falls 
Into  o^  heart  of  hearts  I  that  eloquent  voioe 
Surely  I  never  heard — ^yot  it  were  well 
Had  I  ha  heard  it  with  its  thrilling  tones 
In  earlier  dajps ! 

BmL  I  myself  hear  it  now. 
Be  still !— the  voice,  if  I  misUke  not  greatly, 
Proceeds  from  yonder  lattice^— which  you  may  see 
Very  plainly  through  the  window — it  belongs, 
Does  k  not  t  unto  this  palace  of  the  Duke. 
The  singer  is  undoubtedly  beneath 
The  foof  of  his  Excellency—- and  perhaps 
b  evMi  that  Alessandra  of  whom  he  spoke 
As  the  betrothed  of  Castiglkme, 
His  son  and  heir. 

P9L  Be  sUII  i— it  comes  again  I 
Fslce       "  And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
(tsryyUnl^.)  As.  lor  to  leave  me  thus 

Who  hath  loved  thee  so  kmg 
In  wealth  and  wo  among  ? 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  ibr  to  leave  me  thus  ? 

Bay  nay — say  nay  !'* 

OnL  The  song  is  English,  and  I  oft  have  heard  it 
In  neny  England— HMver  so  plaintively — 
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Hist !  hist !  it  comes  again  I 

Yoke  '<  Is  it  so  strong 

{more  loudly.)  As  for  to  leave  me  thus 

Who  hath  loved  Ihcc  so  long 
In  wealth  and  wo  among  f 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  f 

Say  nay— say  nay  !" 
Bal.  Tis  hushod  and  all  is  still ! 
Pol.  All  is  not  Blill. 
Bal.  Let  us  go  down. 
Pol.  Go  down,  Baldaxzar,  go  ! 
Bal.  The  hour  is  growing  Into — tlio  Duke  awaits 
Thy  presence  is  expected  in  the  hall 
Below.     What  ails  thee,  Earl  Polilian  t 

Voice        "  Who  hath  loved  thee  so  long, 
{distincUp.)      In  wealth  and  wo  among, 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong  ? 
Say  nay— say  nay  I" 
Bal.  Let  us  descend !— 'lis  time.     Polilian,  give 
These  fancies  to  the  wind.     Remember,  pray, 
Your  bearing  lately  savoured  much  of  rudeness 
Unto  the  Duke.    Arouse  tlice !  and  remember ! 
Pol.  Remember  t     I  do.     Lead  on !    \  do  remember. 

{going.) 

Let  us  descend.    Believe  me  I  would  give. 
Freely  would  give  the  broad  lands  of  my  earldom 
To  look  upon  the  face  hidden  by  yon  lallioe-!- 
"  To  gaze  upon  that  veiled  face,  and  hear 
Once  more  that  silent  tongue.'' 

Bal.  Lot  mo  beg  you,  sir, 
Descend  with  me— the  Duke  may  bo  oflcnded. 
Let  us  go  down,  I  pray  you. 
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.) 


I  in  with  way  derfrei  tod  btde  me  ttty  I 

(tqfproaeUng  the 
i  voiot  I  I  heed  thee,  tnd  will  turely  ttty. 
Ifew  be  tUt  Ptncy,  by  Hetven,  or  be  it  Ftte, 
Mil  wfll  I  not  detoend.    Btldttstr,  mtke 
Apoi^nr  mito  the  Duke  ibr  me ; 
I  go  Bol  down  to-night 

iU!.  Toor  lordthip't  pletsure 
BkM  be  ttteoded  to.    Good  night,  Polititn. 
PoL  Good  night,  my  frlend»  good  night. 
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Tht  latdets  or  t  ptltoe— Moonlight    Laltft  atd  Ptiitiu. 

Lalage.  And  dost  thou  speak  of  lovo 
To  me,  Politian  ?— doet  thou  speak  of  love 
To  Lalage  f — ah  wo--ah  wo  is  me  ! 
This  mookeiy  is  most  cruel — most  cruel  indeed ! 

PoUiian.  Weep  not  I  oh,  sob  not  thus ! — thy  bitter  tetis 
Will  madden  me.     Oh  mourn  not,  Lalage— 
Be  comforted !    I  know — I  know  it  all, 
And  itiU  I  speak  of  love.    Look  at  me,  brightest, 
And  beautiful  Lalago  t — turn  here  thine  eyet  I 
Thou  askcst  me  if  I  could  speak  of  love. 
Knowing  what  I  know,  and  seeing  what  I  have  teen. 
Thou  askest  me  that — and  thus  I  answer  thee— 
Thus  on  my  bended  knee  I  answer  thee.  (faiftdmg.) 

Sweet  Lalage,  /  love  thee — love  iliee — hvt  thee  ; 
Thro'  good  and  ill — thro'  weal  and  wo  I  Une  ikee. 
Not  mother,  with  her  first  born  on  her  kneo. 
Thrills  with  intenser  love  than  I  for  thee. 
Not  on  God's  altar,  in  any  time  or  clime. 
Burned  there  a  holier  fire  than  buroeth  now 
Within  my  spirit  ibr  thee.    And  do  I  love  ?  (Mriibig.) 

Even  for  thy  woes  I  love  thee— even  ibr  thy  W( 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  woes. 

Lai.  Alas,  proud  Earl, 
Thou  dott  forget  thyself,  remembering  me  I 
How,  in  thy  father't  htlls,  among  the  maidens 
Pure  and  reproachlett  of  thy  princely  line, 


^nnceiy  nne,    ^^-^  j 
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GmiU  the  duhoooured  Lalago  aUdo  ? 

Thy  wife,  and  with  a  taintad  momorx— 

Mj  tearad  and  blighted  name,  bow  would  it  tally 

With  the  ancestral  hooouin  of  thy  house. 

And  with  thy  glory  f 

PW.  Speak  not  to  mo  of  glory  ! 
I  hate— I  loathe  tho  name ;  I  do  abhor 
The  unsatisfactory  and  ideal  thing. 
Art  thou  not  Lalage  and  I  Pditian  ? 
Do  I  not  love--art  tliou  not  beautiful— 
What  need  we  more  I     Ha  I  glory  !— now  speak  not  of  it  J 
•  By  all  I  bold  most  sacred  and  most  solemn** 
By  all  my  wishes  now— my  fears  hereafter— 
By  all  I  scorn  on  earth  and  hope  in  heavenr- 
Tbcie  is  no  deed  I  would  more  glory  in, 
Than  in  thy  cause  to  scoff  at  this  same  glory 

And  trample  it  under  foot.     What  matters  it 

What  matters  it,  my  fairest,  and  my  best, 

That  we  go  down  unhonoured  and  forgotten 

Into  the  dusi— so  we  descend  together. 

Descend  together — and  then — and  then  perchance—— 

UL  Why  dost  thou  pause,  Polltian  I 

Pa/.  And  then  perchance 
Ame  H^her,  Lalage,  and  roam 
The  sterry  and  quiet  dwellings  of  the  blest, 
And  still; 

IdO.  Why  dost  thou  pause,  Politian  f 

iW.  And  still  AyeMer— Aye/jler. 

LU,  Now  Earl  of  Leicester  I 
Thou  hvett  me,  and  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
I M  Ibott  lofest  me  truly. 

Fat  Oh,  l^lmg^  I  (ihvminghimuifujHmkuhiee.) 
Aadlofesltlioasia/ 
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Lai.  Hist  I  hush  I  within  the  gloom 
Of  yonder  trees  methought  a  figure  past— 
A  spectral  figure,  solemn,  and  slow,  and  noiseless — 
Like  the  grim  shadow  Conscience,  solemn  and  noiseless. 

{walks  across  and  returns,) 
I  was  mistaken—^'twas  but  a  giant  bough 
Stirred  by  tho  autumn  tvind.     Politian  I 

Pol.  My  Lalage — my  love  !  why  art  lliou  moved  1 
Why  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ?     Not  Conscience'  self, 
Far  less  a  shadow  which  thou  likcnest  to  it, 
Should  shake  tho  firm  spirit  thus.     Dut  tlio  ntglit  wind 
Is  chilly— and  these  melancholy  boughs 
Throw  over  all  things  a  gloom. 

Lai.  Politian! 
Thou  spcakcst  to  me  of  love.     Knowest  tliou  the  land 
With  which  all  tongues  arc  busy — a  land  new  fotmd— 
Miraculously  found  by  one  of  Genoa — 
A  thousand  leagues  within  tho  golden  west  ? 
A  fairy  land  of  flowers,  and  fruit,  aiid  sunshine, 
And  crystal  lakes,  and  over-arching  forests, 
And  mountains,  around  whoso  towering  summits  tlie  winds 
Of  Heaven  untrammelled  flow — which  arr  to  breathe 
Is  Happiness  now,  and  will  be  Freedom  hereafter 
In  days  that  are  to  come  I 

Pol.  O,  wilt  thou— wilt  thou 
Fly  to  that  Paradise— my  Lalage,  wilt  thou 
Fly  thither  with  me  ?    There  Care  sholl  be  forgotten, 
And  Sorrow  shall  be  no  more,  and  Eros  be  all. 
And  life  shall  then  be  mine,  for  I  will  live 
For  thee,  and  in  thine  eyes— and  thou  shalt  lie 
No  more  a  mournoi^->but  the  radiant  Joys 
Shall  wait  upon  thee,  and  tho  angel  Hope 
Attend  thee  ever ;  and  I  will  kneel  to  thee 
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I  »mUp  thee,  and  eall  thee  1117  beloved* 
Mj  mm,  mj  beenUAil,  my  lore,  1117  wife, 
Mj  all  I— oh,  wilt  thou— wilt  thou,  Lelege, 
Wiy  tUther  with  me  T 

Ltd.  Adeedietobedooe— 
CMJfUooeliTee! 

P0L  Aod  he  shall^  die !  (exU.) 

LmL  (n^mptMse.)  And— he— rfiell— die  I 
QtfliglioM  die  f    Who  spoke  the  words  f 
WIm?s  mh  1  f— whet  was  it  he  said  f— Politian  ! 
Tlmien  aot  •ooe— thou  art  not  gone,  Politian  I 
lyWthoa  art  not  gone— yet  dare  not  look, 
Last  I  heMd  thee  not;  thou  eoiOM  not  go 
Wiifc  thoae  words  Upon  thy  lips— O,  speak  to  me ! 
Aai  Isl  me  hear  thy  Toioe— one  word— one  woiti, 
Ts  say  thott  art  not  gone,— one  litUe  sentence, 
To  say  how  thou  dost  soom— how  thou  dost  hate 
My  waoMuriy  weakness.    Hat  hat  thouar/not^ 
Ospaaktomel    I  Aasw  thou  wouldst  not  go  t 
I  haaw  thou  wouldst  not,  oouldst  aot^  dmrsi  not  go. 
yUUm,  thou  an  not  gone— thou  meekest  me  t 

AadtbiMlelatehthee-thusI ^He  is  gone,  he  is  gone- 

Hsae    gone.    Where  am  I  f 'tb  well— 'tis  very  well ! 

Si  liMt  the  bhufe  be  keen— the  blow  be  surei 
Hiwal.'Useiry  well-alasi  alasf 
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Politian.  This  weakness  grows  upon  me.     I  am  faint, 
And  much  I  fear  me  iH — it  will  not  do 
To  die  ere  I  have  lived  I — Stay — stay  thy  hand, 
O  Azrael,  yet  awhile  I — Prince  of  tho  Powers 
Of  Darkness  and  the  Tonib,  0  pity  mo  t 
O  pity  mo  t  let  me  not  perish  now, 
In  the  budding  of  my  Paradisal  Hope  t 
Give  me  to  live  yet — ycl  a  little  while : 
Tis  I  who  pray  ibr  life — I  who  so  late 
Demanded  but  to  die  I — what  saycth  the  Count? 
Enter  Baldaxxar. 

Baldaxxar.  That  knowing  no  cause  of  quarrel  or  of  feud 
Between  the  Earl  Politian  and  hinuelf. 
He  doth  decline  your  cartel. 

Pol.  TFAo/ didst  thou  say  ? 
What  answer  was  it  you  brought  me,  good  Baldazzar  t 
With  what  excessive  fragrance  the  zephyr  comes 
Laden  from  yonder  bowers  I — a  fairer  day. 
Or  one  more  worthy  Italy,  methinks 
No  mortal  eyes  have  seen  ! — what  said  the  Count  ? 

Bal.  That  he,  Castiglione,  not  being  aware 
Of  any  feud  existing,  or  any  cause 
Of  quarrel  between  your  lordship  and  himself 
Cannot  accept  the  challenge. 

Pol.  It  is  most  true- 
All  this  is  very  true.    When  saw  you,  sir,  ^^ 
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I  WW  yoa  now,  Baldazzar,  in  tho  frigid 
DagMlil  Britain  which  we  left  so  \uXc\y, 
A  hetToi  ao  calm  as  this— so  utterly  free 
Pfam  the  eril  Uint  of  clouds  ?— and  he  did  say  t 

B^L  No  more,  my  lord,  than  I  have  told  you,  sir: 
The  Count  Castigliono  will  not  fight, 
BaTuig  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

PsL  Now  this  is  true — 
AH  Teiy  true.     Thou  art  my  friend,  Baldazzar, 
And  I  have  not  forgotten  it;— thou'it  do  me  • 
A  piece  of  senrice ;  wilt  thou  go  hack  and  say 
Uale  this  man,  thai  I,  tlic  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Hold  him  a  villain  T— thus  much,  I  prythee,  say 
Ualo  the  Count^it  is  exceeding  just 
He  should  have  catise  for  quarrel. 

B9L  My  lord  !— my  friend  I 

iW.  {m$Uie.)  Tis  he— he  comes  himself!  {ahmd.)  thou  rea. 
sooest  well 
1  know  what  thou  wouldst  say — not  send  tho  message- 
Weil  t— I  will  thhik  of  it— I  will  not  send  it. 
Now  prythee,  leave  mo— hither  doth  come  a  person 
With  whom  afbirs  of  a  most  private  nature 
I  would  adjust. 

B^  I  go— to-morrow  we  meet» 
Do  we  not  f— «t  the  Vatican. 

?d.  At  tho  Vatican.  {emi  BaL) 

EnUr  CatUglUme. 

Cst.  The  Eari  of  Leicester  here ! 

M  I  cm  the  Eari  of  Leicester,  and  thou  seest, 
Dmtkoii  Bol  ?  that  I  am  here. 

Csa  My  lord,  some  strange, 
loMs  dngular  mistake— misunderstanding — 
Hith  without  douht  arisen :  thou  hast  been  urged 
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Thereby,  in  heat  of  anger,  to  address 
Some  words  most  unaccountable,  in  writing, 
To  me,  Castiglione ;  tho  bearer  being 
Baldazzar,  Duke  of  Surrey.    I  am  aware 
Of  nothing  which  might  warrant  thee  in  this  thing, 
Having  given  thee  no  ofTeoce.     Ha !— am  I  right  I 
Twas  a  mistake  ? — undoubtedly — wo  all 
Do  err  at  times. 
Pol.  Draw,  villain,  and  prate  no  more  I 
Coi.  Ha !— draw  I— and  villain  1  liave  at  thee  then  at  once. 
Proud  Earl !  {draws.) 

Pol.  (drawing.)  Thus  to  tho  expiatory  tomb, 
Untimely  sepulchre,  I  do  devote  thee 
In  the  name  of  Lalage ! 
Cos.  {Ming  fall  his  sword  and  recoiling  to  the  exIremUp  of 
the  stage.) 
Of  Lalage  I 

Hold  off— thy  sacred  hand  I— avaunt  I  say  I 
Avaunt— I  will  not  fight  thee — indeed  I  dare  not. 

Pol.  Thou  wilt  not  fight  with  me  didst  say.  Sir  Count  ?    .    ' 
dhall  I  be  bafiled  thus  ?— now  this  b  well ; 
Didst'  say  thou  darest  not  ?    Ha ! 

Cos.  I  dare  not— dare  not — 
Hold  off  thy  hand— with  that  beloved  name 
So  fresh  upon  thy  lips  I  will  not  fight  thee — 
I  cannot— dare  not. 

Pol.  Now  by  my.  halidora 
1  do  believe  thee !— coward,  I  do  believe  thee ! 
Cos.  Ha  1— coward  ! — this  may  not  be ! 

(clutches  his  sword  and  staggers  towards  PoUtian,  but  his 
purpose  is  changed  before  readung  him,  and  he  falls 
tipofi  his  knee  at  the  feet  of  the  Earl.) 
Alas !  my  lord. 
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h  JB   -hfa    wdxkH  tnio.    lo  8uoh  a  eatiM 
I  mm  th»  wriest  coward.    O  pity  me  I 

P^L  {gnatfy  99fiened.)  Alas !— I  do— indeed  I  pity 

CmM.  And  Lalage 

PmL  Scamtdrtlf-HurUeanddie/ 

Cat.  h  needelh  not  be — thus — thus — O  let  me  die 
Tliiia  OS  mj  bended  knee.    It  were  roost  fitting 
That  in  this  deep  humiliation  I  perish^ 
For  itt  the  fight  I  wfll  not  raise  a  hand 

t  Iheot  Earl  of  Leioester.    Strike  thou  home-^ 


{harhig  hi$  hatom*) 
Bmm  Is  no  lei  or  hindranoe  to  thy  weapon—- 
•irikehoroe.    I  loiiir  ml  fight  thee. 

PW.  Now  s'Oeath  and  Hell  I 
AiP  (  not— am  I  not  sorely-^rieirously  tempted 
To  .jk%  thee  at  thy  word  t    But  marit  me,  sir : 
Think  Bol  to  fly  roe  thus.    Do  thou  prepare 
Per  publlo  insult  in  the  streets— before 
The  eyes  of  the  citizens.    Pll  ibllow  thee— 
Uke  an  avenging  spirit  Til  iblk>w  thee 
Bvea  anto  death.    Before  those  whom  thou  loTest~ 
Befaa  aD  Borne  111  Uunt  thee,  villain,— Fll  Uunt  tbe^ 
DdsI  hear  f  with  cowonltce— 4hou  wiU  mi  fight  me  ? 
nmUeslI  thoaiko/^/  {exU.) 

Cat.  Now  this  indeed  is  just  I 
Mssi  r%hleoas,  and  most  just,  aTcnglng  Heaven  I 
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SciENCB  I  true  daughter  of  Old  Time  thou  art ! 

Who  alterest  all  things  with  thy  pecriug  eyes. 
Why  preyett  thou  tlius  upon  the  poet's  heart, 

Vulturei  whose  wings  are  dull  realities  1 
How  should  he  love  thee  ?  or  Jiow  deem  thee  wise» 

Who  wouldst  not  leave  him  in  his  wandering 
To  seek  fer  treasure  in  the  jewelled  skies. 

Albeit  he  soared  with  an  undaunted  wing  % 
Hast  thou  not  dragged  Diana  from  her  oar  ? 

And  driven  the  Hamadryad  from  the  wood 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  some  happier  star  f 

Hast  thou  not  torn  the  Naiad  from  her  flood. 
The  Elfin  from  the  green  grass,  and  from  me 
The  summer  dream  beneath  the  tamarind  tree  ? 


I 

I 
i 


*  rrirmto  reuons— «om«  of  which  have  rererenoe  to  Um  tin  of  pIsfiarMiif 
and  olhen  tc  the  date  of  TennyMHi*f  fiist  poemo— haro  lodncod  mo,  ader 
'  nomo  heritatkNi,  to  ro-paUah  theoe»  (ho  enade  compomlioM  of  mj  oarlieft  bo/* 
hood.  Tho]r  are  printed  vtrhnthn — ^withont  altereUon  from  the  orifiaal  odl* 
Uoo— 4ho  date  of  which  b  too  rerooto  to  be  jadicloaely  acknowledged. 

K.  A.  r 
Vot.  IL— 7 
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PART  I. 

0 1  ncfnoMQ  earthly  save  the  ray 

(Tkfowa  back  ffom  flowers)  of  Beaulj^s  eye. 

Am  io  tlioae  gardens  wliere  Ibe  day 

Sfriags  from  the  gems  of  Clrcassy— • 

O I  Bothing  earthly  save  the  thrill 

or  melody  Ja  woodland  HU—  ^ 

Or  (muaie  of  the  passaon^hearted) 

Joy's  voice  so  peacefully  departed 

That  like  the  murmur  in  the  shell, 

Ita  echo  direlleth  and  will  dwell— 
,  Oh|  nothing  of  the  dross  of  ours-^ 
/  Tet  all  the  heauty— all  the  flowers 
/     That  list  our  Lore,  and  deck  our  bowers — 

Adorn  yon  world  afiir,  aikr— 

The  wandering  star. 

Twas  a  sweet  time  for  Nesace— for  theru 
Her  world  lay  lolling'on  the  golden  air, 
Near  feur  bright  suns— a  temporary  rest — 
An  oasb  in  desert  of  the  Meet. 

•AftsrwisdlMOfwedby  TjrelM  BtiIm  wMeh  sppMrad  lodiitahr  ia  the 
,  ki  a  few  dayit  s  brfiiwicywifinwhiy  that  sf  Jayilsf  ihtn 
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Away—- away-^'mid  seas  of  rays  that  roll 
Empyrean  splendor  o'er  th'  unchained  soul— 
The  soul  that  scarce  (the  billows  are  so  dense) 
Can  struggle  to  its  destin'd  eminence-^ 
To  distont  splioros,  from  timo  to  time,  sho  rodo, 
And  late  to  ours,  the  favoured  one  of  God- 
But,  now,  the  ruler  of  an  anchored  realm, 
She  throws  aside  the  sceptre — ^leaves  the  helm, 
And,  amid  incense  and  high  spiritual  hymns, 
Laves  in  quadruple  light  her  angel  limbs. 

Now  happiest,  loveliest  in  yon  lovely  Earth, 
Whence  sprang  the  '*  Idea  of  Beauty"  into  birth. 
(Falling  in  wre&ths  thro'  many  a  startled  star, 
Like  woman's  hair  'mid  pearls,  until,  afar. 
It  lit  on  hills  Achaian,  and  there  dwelt) 
She  look'd  into  Infinity— and  knelt. 
Rich  clouds,  for  canopies,  about  her  curled*- 
Fit  emblems  of  the  model  of  her  world- 
Seen  but  in  beauty — not  impeding  sight 
Of  other  beauty  glittering  thro'  the  light — 
A  wreath  that  twined  each  starry  form  around. 
And  all  the  opal'd  air  in  color  bound. 

All  hurriedly  she  knelt  upon  a  bed 
Of  flowers :  of  lilies  such  as  reared  the  head 
*0n  the  fair  Capo  Deuoato,  and  sprang 
So  eagerly  around  about  to  hang 
Upon  the  flying  footsteps  of— —deep  pride-^ 
fOf  her  who  lov'd  a  mortal — and  so  died. 
The  Sephalica,  budding  with  young  bees, 
Uprear'd  its  purple  stem  around  her  knees : 
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*Aad  g&mmj  flower,  of  Trebizond  mianain'd^ 
lonute  of  highest  tUra,  where  eret  it  thftm'd 
All  other  lorelioeei :  its  honied  dew 
(The  iaUed  neeUr  that  the  heathen  knew) 
Delirionslj  sweet*  was  dropped  from  Heaven* 
And  fell  on  gardens  of  the  unforgiven 
In  Trehiaond— and  on  a  sunny  flower 
So  like  its  own  above  that,  to  thb  hour, 
It  still  rennaineth,  torturing  the  bee 
With  madness,  and  unwonted  reverie : 
In  Heaven,  and  all  its  environs,  (he  leaf 
And  bkmom  of  the  fairy  plant,  in  grief 
Disooosolate  linger— grief  that  hangs  her  head, 
RepenUng  lollies  that  full  long  have  fled, 
Heaving  her  white  breast  to  the  balmy  air. 
Like  guilty  beauty,  ohastenM,  and  more  fair : 
Nyctanthes  too,  as  sacred  as  the  light 
She  fears  to  perfume,  perfuming  the  n!ght : 
f  And  Clytia  pondering  between  many  a  sun, 
While  pettish  tears  adown  her  petals  run : 
$A|Mi  that  aipiring  flower  that  sprang  on  Earth— 
And  died,  ere  scarce  exalted  into  birth, 
Bursting  its  odorous  heart  in  spirit  to  wing 
hs  way  10  Heaven,  from  garden  of  a  king : 

» Tkk  Uwm  h  aoeh  Mticed  by  Lewtahoeck  tmi  Teofaefert.  The  htt, 
I  Hi  MoMiia,  bectinct  itttmrieatcd. 

t  Qytift— The  Cbt]rmitheiniim  PernrUisiiin,  or,  -te  employ  a  botter-kiiowti 
twn,  iIm  toi— oI  which  tanM  oontinually  tow»fdt  tli«  1101,  wftn  llwlf,  lik* 
ht%  0m  tmudry  (wm  whicb  it  cofnet,  with  dewy  etomli  which  ooH  And  rt* 
A«li  Hi  lUwtn  darinf  the  most  riolent  heat  of  the  day.— B .  de  St.  Pitrre, 

t  Tkm  k  tnltirmUfd  hi  the  king*!  gaiden  at  Parli,  a  ipedea  ef  leipeaUae 
•Im  wiheirt  prieklee,  wlioee  large  and  beautiful  flower  exhalee  a  iCiOBg  edoar 
if  tf»  vasHa,  during  the  thne  of  its  expansion,  whieh  b  Tory  ihort  It  deii 
M  Hew  Idl  towonfe  the  month  of  Jaly— yon  tlien  pereehra  It  gradaally  apes 
I  giem«4ade  and  die^5f .  Pkrr$. 


AL  AARAAF  tl 

*And  Valisnerian  lotus  thither  flown 
From  struggling  with  the  waters  of  the  Rhone : 
fAnd  thy  most  lovely  purple  perfume,  Zante  I 
Isola  d'oro ! — Fior  di  Levante  ! 
^And  the  Nelumbo  bud  that  floats  for  ever  « 
With  Indian  Cupid  down  the  holy  river- 
Fair  flowers,  and  fairy  !  to  whose  care  is  given 
^To  bear  the  Goddess'  song,  in  odors,  up  to  Heaven : 

<' Spirit  I  that  dwellest  where. 

In  the  deep  sky, 
The  terrible  and  fair. 

In  beauty  vie  I 
Beyond  the  line  of  blue— > 

The  boundary  of  the  star 
Which  tumeth  at  the  view 

Of  thy  barrier  and  thy  iwr— - 
Of  the  barrier  overgone 

By  the  comets  who  were  oast 
From  their  pride,  and  from  theilr  throne 

To  be  drudges  till  tlie  last — 
To  be  carriers  of  fire   * 

(The  red  fire  of  their  heart) 
With  speed  that  may  not  tire 

And  with  pain  that  shall  not  part— 

•  There  ie  found,  in  the  Rhone,  a  beaaUful  IHy  of  the  Valimeriaa  kind,  f  If 
•lam  will  stretch  to  the  length  of  three  or  foor  feet— thnn  preaetving  iti  head 
above  water  in  the  awellbgi  of  the  river. 

t  The  HyacUith. 

t  It  ii  a  fietioa  of  the  Indiane,  that  Cupid  was  fint  seen  floaUng  in  one 
of  theae  down  the  river  Gangea— and  that  be  etill  loiree  the  eradie  of  hie  ehild. 


t  And  goldeavialifkU  of  odofi  whieh  are  the  prayeia  of  the  eainti.— ilea. 
Si.  Jokm 
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AL  AARAAV. 

Who  liveti— cAol  we  know- 
In  Etomitx — wo  feel — 
But  the  ehAdow  of  whoeo  brow 

Whal  spirit  shall  reyeol  f 
Tbo'  the  beings  whom  thy  NesaeOf 

Thy  messenger  hath  known 
Have  dreamM  lor  thy  Infinity 

^A  model  of  their  own— 
Thy  will  b  done,  Oh,  Ood  I 

The  star  hath  ridden  high 
Thro'  many  a  tempest,  but  she  rods 

Beneath  thy  burning  eye ; 
And  here,  in  thought,  to  thee— 

In  thought  that  oan  alone 
Ascend  thy  empire  and  so  be 

A  partner  of  thy  throne-^ 


*  tW  llwsaitsrissi  Md  that  CM  wm  to  bt  vadenlo^d  m  lieriaf  mlty 
iVana  fma^^Vidf  CUrk**9  S^nmmt,  vsL  1,  pof*  96,  M.  edit. 

tW  Ml  tT  MiltMi*!  Mgnment,  leadf  him  t*  employ  iMfnage  which  woaM 
ifpNt,  il  int  iigiit,  t*  Twi*  apon  their  dootriae ;  Imt  it  will  be  seen  imne* 
dMy.UiM  ha  gaaidi  himeelf  agwiMt  the  ebwge  eT  haTiuf  edopied  ooe  ef 
^VMt %|Mraat  9min  of  the  daik  %pt§  of  the  chnrdi.— Dr.  SumntrU  H9im 
nmUmf$CkrMmiIheiHn9. 

Thbepmiia,  la  ipile  ef  many  teeUmoniee  te  the  oealrary,  oeuM  neref  have 
^  t«y  geneiaL    Aadew,  a  S/tian  of  Meeopolamia,  wae  ooadeonied  for 
*i  epUM,  M  heieUeal.    He  lired  in  the  beginnln|f  of  the  fearlh  eeatary. 
I  wera  called  Anthrapmorphitei^— Vtift  Dm  Pin, 
\  mtaa*e  mhwr  peemi  are  theee  Miiee:— 
Iiteite  tacianna  pnMidee  aemofum  Dos,  m/o* 
Qab  Hie  primas  e^vo  ox  ImagiDO 
Kataia  aeleia  finxit  homaaaro  feaoet 


Hiaeal 


etomplar  Dei^^Aad  aflerwaHh 
CMtailameadedit 
vWlhaatallariBat&a. 


AL  AARAAF. 

*By  winged  Fantasy, 

My  embassy  is  given, 
Till  secrecy  shall  knowledge  be 

In  the  environs  of  Heaven." 

She  oeas'd-— and  buried  then  her  burning  cheek 

AbashM,  amid  the  lilies  th^re,  to  seek 

A  shelter  from  the  fervour  of  His  eye ; 

For  the  stars  trembled  at  the  Deity.  . 

She  slirr'd  not— breath'd  not — for  a  voice  was  there 

How  solemnly  pervading  the  calm  air  I 

A  sound  of  silence  on  tlio  startled  car 

Which  dreamy  poets  name  ''  the  music  of  the  sphere.'^ 

Ours  is  a  world  of  words :  Quiet  we  call 

''  Silence"— which  is  the  merest  word  of  all. 

All  Nature  speaks,  and  ev'n  ideal  things 

Flap  shadowy  sounds  from  visionary  wings— > 

But  ah  I  not  so  when,  thus,  in  realms  on  high 

The  eternal  voice  of  God  is  pafising  by. 

And  the  red  winds  are  withering  in  the  sky  I 

t^  What  tho'  in  worlds  whicli  sightless  oyoles  run, 
Link'd  to  a  little  system,  and  one  sun-» 
Where  M  my  love  is  folly  and  the  crowd 
Still  think  my  terrors  but  the  thunder  cloud. 
The  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the  oooan* wrath— 
(Ah  I  will  they  cross  me  in  my  angrier  path  t) 
What  tho'  in  worlds  which  own  a  singlo  sun 
The  sands  of  Time  grow  dinmier  aa  they  nm. 


I  Toohter  Jorio 
8eiiiem  Sehoericlnde 
l>ar  Phanlafie.— (7MMe. 
t  SIghtlem    too  email  to  he  eeen^Liffa. 
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AL  AARAAF. 

Til  Mm  k  my  resplendency,  so  given 
lb  bssr  my  secrets  thro'  the  upper  Heaven. 
Leave  tenantless  thy  crystal  home,  and  fly, 
WHh  all  thy  train,  athwart  the  moony  sky— 
*Apan— like  fire-flies  in  Sicilian  night, 
And  wing  to  other  worlds  another  light ! 
Dhmlge  the  secrets  of  thy  embassy 
T»  the  proud  orbs  that  twinkle — and  so  be ' 
Tt  v^Tj  heart  a  barrier  and  a  ban 

the  stars  totter  in  the  guilt  of  man  V* 


Up  rose  the  maiden  in  the  yellow  night. 
The  sbgle-moooed  eve  1— on  Earth  we  plight 
Onr  laith  to  one  love— and  one  moon  adore— 
The  Urth-plaoe  of  young  Beauty  had  no.  more. 
As  sprang  that  yellow  sUr  from  downy  hours 
Up  fose  the  maiden  from  her  shrine  of  flowers, 
And  beat  o^er  sheeny  mountain  and  dim  plain 
fBer  way— but  left  not  yet  her  Therasflsan  reign. 


•  I  hats  tllta  aetioed  a  peenliar  amrnnent  oT  the  fire-flies  Mh«T  ^^  < 
hHla  a bidjr  sad  flj  efl(  ftmn  a  eemmoti  eratre,  into  imminersble  mliL 

fTtaMM,srThtiases,theirisiidiiientleMdb3r8eBeos,whieh,ina  i 
Mill  «M»  i«i  Iks  st#  Is  the  eyes  eT  ttfesUMd  mariiMii. 


Kh  AARAAF. 


PART     II. 

High  on  a  mountain  of  enamcll'd  head — 
Such  as  the  drowsy  sheplicrd  on  his  bed 
Of  giant  pasturage  lying  at  his  case, 
Raising  his  heavy  eyelid,  starts  and  sees 
With  many  a  mutterM  "  liopo  to  bo  forgiven" 
What  time  the  moon  is  quadrated  in  Heaven— 
Of  rosy  head,  that  towering  far  away 
Into  the  sunlit  ether,  caught  the  ray 
Of  sunken  suns  at  eve — at  noon  of  night, 
While  the  moon  dancM  with  the.  fair  stranger  light— 
Uprear'd  upon  such  height  arose  a  pile 
Of  gorgeous  columns  on  th'  unburthcnM  air. 
Flashing  from  Parian  marble  that  twin  smile 
Far  down  upon  the  wave  that  sparkled  there, 
And  nurslcd  the  young  mountain  in  its  lair. 
*0f  mohen  stars  their  pavement,  such  as  fall 
Thro'  the  ebon  air,  bcsilvering  the  pall 
Of  their  own  dissolution,  while  they  die- 
Adorning  then  the  dwellings  of  the  sky. 
A  dome,  by  linked  light  from  Heaven  let  down, 
Sat  gently  on  these  columns  as  a  crown—* 
A  window  of  one  circular  diamond,  tliere, 
Look'd  out  above  into  the  purple  air. 


*  Semeilsr  whieh,  (imn  the  rniti'il  raef 
or  ihek*a  Olynpni,  by  mkoheiien,  did  Ikll^illett. 
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•I  AL  AARAAY. 

Aad  ny  from  God  shot  down  that  meteor  ohain 
And  kallowM  all  the  beauty  twice  again, 
8av«  when,  between  th'  Empyrean  and  that  ring» 
Some  eager  spirit  flapp'd  hit  dusky  wing. 
,  B«t  on  the  pillars  Seraph  eyes  have  seen 
The  dimness  of  this  world  :  that  greyish  green 
That  Nature  loves  the  best  for  Beauty's  grave 
Lorfc'd  in  each  cornice,  round  each  architrave— 
And  every  sculptured  cherub  thereabout 
That  from  his  marble  dwelling  peerdd  out, 
Seam'd  earthly  in  the  shadow  of  his  niche-* 
Aohaian  sutues  in  a  world  so  rich  t 
^Prieies  from  Tadmor  and  Persepolis^ 
Prom  Balbec,  and  the  stilly,  clear  abyss 
tOf  beautiful  Gomorrah !  O,  the  wave 
is  BOW  upon  thee — bt|t  too  late  to  save  t 

Soynd  loves  to  revel  in  a  summer  night : 
WitMSB  the  murmur  of  the  grey  twilight 

*  ▼iitoiw,iaiyihiagrf  Pttmwih,isy>>  "Jo  eMiMiibiMira4MirmtioHqa*iii. 
i^Mit  mm  iiisM  iiii  «i  ptUk  eriff^  m  fM  d*ant  ebsiso  dn  rtehen  tlMttg 
^f«a  B  atm  «i  •befd'iMnrTO  ^muimV* 

t-Oh!  tlM  WSV9*— Ul«  DefoU  k  th«  TwkUi  sppdlatiM;  bat,  oa  H* 
MiAwti,  H  li  esHed  Bahtf  Lath,  w  AlmatiMli.  There  were  mdeobCedly 
■MielbMtwedliieeafiilphed  hi  the«*defed  eee.*"  In  the  valley  eT  Siddiei 
v«e  if^->Adf^,  Zebeia,  Zeer,  Bedem  end  Oememh.  Stephen  ef  Byten- 
iwi  nwtiiMi  eight,  end  Btnbe  thirteen,  (engnlpbed)    bat  the  iMt  b  enteT 

khMld,  [TMtnB,  Strebe,  Jeeephnm  Daniel  ef  8t  8eba,  Nan, ManndleH, 
TMi,  D^Anrieni]  that  after  an  eioeaihre  dfon|ht,  the  veetlfee  ef  oelnnMM, 
vA^  Aeb  are  aeea  nbvre  the  onrfaee.  At  any  aea^jM,  eiieh  lemaiae  nay  be 
I  by  Mdof  dawn  toU  the  tranapunnliake,  and  nt  enoh  diiUMiee  nn 
M  iitrtinai  ef  nwy  irtllinienli  la  the  ipnee  new  naarpii  by 


^ 
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^That  stole  upon  the  ear,  in  Eyraco, 

Of  many  a  wild  star*gazer  long  ago— 

That  stealeth  ever  on  the  ear  of  him 

Who,  musing,  gazeth  on  the  distance  dim. 

And  sees  the  darkness  coming  as  a  cloud— 

f  Is  not  its  form — its  voice — most  palpable  and  loud  f 

But  what  iM  this  t— it  cometh— ^nd  it  brings 
A  music  with  ifr— 'tis  the  rush  of  wings-* 
A  pause    and  then  a  sweeping,  falling  strain 
And  Nesace  is  in  her  halls  again. 
Prt>m  the  wild  energy  of  wanton  haste 

Her  cheeics  were  flushing,  and  her  lipn  apart ; 
And  aone  that  clung  around  her  gentle  waist 

Had  burst  beneath  the  heaving  of  her  heart. 
Within  the  centre  of  that  hall  to  brcatlie 
She  paus'd  and  panted,  Zanthe !  all  beneath, 
The  fairy  light  that  kiss'd  her  golden  hair 
And  long'd  to  rest,  yet  oould  but  sparkle  there ! 

%  Young  flowers  were  whbpering  in  melody 
To  happy  flowers  that  night — and  tree  to  tree  ; 
Fountains  were  gushing  music  as  they  fell 
In  many  a  star-lit  grove,  or  moon-lit  dell ; 
Yet  silence  came  upon  material  things- 
Pair  flowers,  bright  waterfalls  and  angel  wings— 
And  sound  alone  that  from  the  spirit  sprang 
Bora  burthen  to  the  charm  the  maiden  sang : 

*  Bymce    Chaldea. 

1 1  hare  eden  thooght  1  oeuld  dBiUneUy  hear  the  aennd  ef  the  darfcneH  m  It 

t  Fairiee  nee  fleweia  for  their  chametrry.  -iHirry  Wiwet  ^f  Windmr. 
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••  'Neath  biue-bell  or  i 

Or  lafiad  wild  spray 
Thai  keepa,  from  the  dreamer, 

♦The  mooobeam  away — 
Znght  beings !  thai  poDder, 

With  hmit  dosing  eyes, 
Ob  the  stars  whioh  your  wonder 
Hath  drawn  from  tlie  skies, 
Till  they  glance  thro'  the  shade,  and 

CooM  down  to  your  brow 
Like        oyes  of  the  maiden 

Who  calls  on  you  now — 
Arise!  from  your  dreaming 

In  violet  bowers, 
To  doty  beseeming 

These  sUr-litten  hours— 
And  shake  from  your  tresses 

EnoumberM  with  dow 
The  breath  of  those  kisses 

That  cumber  them  too— - 
(O I  how,  without  you,  Love  I 

Could  angels  bo  blest  I) 
Those  kisses  of  true  lore 

That  lull'd  ye  to  rest  I 
Up  I~-«hake  from  your  wing 

Bach  hindering  thing ; 
The  dew  of  the  night^ 

It  would  weigh  down  your  flight ; 
And  true  lore  caresses 

O !  leare  them  apart ! 

♦higcriplfeiitkiiyiwgs  ^Thei—  thdl  not  bsmithee  byday^atir 
Hmmmi  by  Bight"  It  it  perkapt  wM  generally  known  Umt  the  meoa,  ki 
Bnyt,  hM  Iks  eibet  eT  predlnehif  WtodneM  !•  Uieee  whe  dci^p  wkh  the  fcse 
HpHM  te  te  fajSt  is  wUeh  < 


s; 


They  are  light  on  the  li^essesy 
But  lead  on  the  heart. 

Ligeia!  Ligeial 

My  beautiful  one  I 
Whose  harshest  idea 

Will  to  melody  run, 
O!  is  it  thy  will 

On  the  broeses  to  toss  I 
Or,  capriciously  still, 

^Like  the  lone  Albatross, 
incumbent  on  night 

(As  she  on  the  air) 
To  keep  watch  witli  delight 

On  the  hannony  there  t 

Ligeia!  wherever 

Thy  image  may  be, 
No  magic  shall  sever 

Thy  music  from  thee. 
Thou  hast  bound  many  eyes 

In  a  dreamy  sleep- 
But  the  strains  still  arise 

Which  ikn  vigilance  keep— 
The  sound  of  the  rain 
.  Which  leaps  down  to  the  flower, 
And  dances  again 

In  the  rhythm  of  the  shower^ 
fThe  murmur  that  springs 

From  the  growing  of  grass 

•  The  AttMtfoae  ie  sskl  to  deep  on  the  wing. 

1 1  Biet  with  Uih  Men  in  en  old  Engliuli  tde,  whioh  I  am  now  nnaUe  to  ob- 
tain  and  qnou  (fom  memory :— **  The  verie  e«eneo  and^^it  were,  aprinai- 
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AL  AARAAP. 

Are  the  miitio  of  things— 

But  are  modell'd,  alee  !— 
Awaj,  then  my  deareett 

Ol  hie  thee  away 
To  springs  that  lie  dearest 

Beneath  the  moon-rax— 
To  lone  lake  that  smiles, 

In  its  dream  of  deep  rest. 
At  the  many  star-isles 

That  cnjcwel  its  breast^ 
Where  wild  flowers,  creeping, 

Have  mingled  their  shade, 
On  its  margin  is  sleeping 

Full  many  a  maid- 
Borne  have  led  the  cool  glade,  and 

♦  Have  slept  with  the  bee- 
Arouse  them  my  maiden, 

Ob  moorland  and  lea — 
Go!  breathe  on  their  slumber, 

All  sofUy  in  ear. 
The  musical  number 

They  slumber'd  to  hear— 
For  what  can  awaken 

An  angel  so  soon 

I  ifigiM  9t  an  nMMieh*  li  the  verit  plMMsnte  imib^  which  the 

ks  fMWt  4»  bmJm  when  they  grawe.** 

wM  bee  wtt  not  deep  in  the  ihede  if  there  be  mooslight 

iBtUivene,M  hi  one  ebonl  ihcty  Ihiee beftte, has  tn  appomf- 
It  ie,  however,  bniUted  from  Sir  W.  Scott,  or  rather  ftem 
wboee  month  f  admired  ito  ellbet  t 
O I  were  there  an  idand. 

The*  ever  le  wild 
Where  woman  mifht  eaiHo,  and  ' 

Ho  man  be  befnH*d,  Im. 


u 
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Whose  sleep  hath  been  taken 

Beneath  tne  cold  nK>on, 
As  the  spell  which  no  slumber 

Of  witchery  miy  test, 
The  rhythmical  number 

Which  lulIM  him  to  rest  V 

Spirits  in  wing,  and  angels  to  the  view, 
A  thousand  seraphs  burst  th'  Empyrean  thro', 
Young  dreams  still  hovering  on  their  drowsy  flight- 
Seraphs  in  all  but  **  Knowledge,''  the  kocn  light 
That  fell,  refracted,  thro'  thy  bounds,  afar 
O  Death  I  from  eye  of  God  upon  that  star : 
Sweet  was  that  error— ^sweeter  still  that  deaths 
Sweet  was  that  error— ev'n  with  us  the  breath 
Of  Science  dims  the  mirror  of  our  joy — 
To  them  'twere  the  Simoom,  and  would  destroy- 
For  what  (to  them)  availeth  it  to  know 
That  Truth  is  Falsehood— or  that  Bliss  is  Woe  ? 
Sweet  was  their  death — with  them  to  dio  was  rife 
With  the  last  ecstasy  of  satiate  life— 
Beyond  that  death  no  immortality — 
But  sleep  that  pondereth  and  is  not  **  to  be" — 
And  there— oh !  may  my  weary  spirit  dwell— 
*Apart  from  Heaven's  Eternity-— and  yet  how  far  from  Hell  I 

*  l¥Hh  the  Arabiana  there  ie  a  medium  between  Heaven  and  Hell,  where 
men  mdSkr  no  pnniehroent,  bat  yet  do  not  attam  that  tranquil  and  even  happi* 
neoi  whieh  they  euppoae  to  be  charaoteriatic  of  heavenly  enjoyment 
Un  no  rompido  eueno— 
Un  dia  pure— allegrtw-libre 
Quiera— 

Libre  do  amor— do  telo— 

De  odio— do  efp^ranta— de  retelo.— Ltfie  Porut  de  Lceii. 
Sorrow  k  not  exelnded  lh>m  **  Al  Aaraaf,**  but  it  in  that  eorrow  which  the 
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II  AL  AARAAF. 

What  guilty  spirit,  in  what  shrubbery  dim, 

Hssid  not  the  stirring  summons  of  that  hymn  f 

B«l  two:  they  fell :  for  Heaven  no  grace  imparts 

Tb  those  who  hear  not  for  their  beating  hearts. 

A  maidfiii-angel  and  her  seraph-lover — 

Of  where  (and  ye  may  seek  the  wide  skies  over) 

Was  Love,  the  Mind,  near  sober  Duty  known  t 

ninguided  Love  hath  fallen— 'mid  *<  tears  of  perfect  moan  '* 

He  was  a  goodly  spirit— ho  who  fell : 
A  wanderer  by  moss-y-mantled  well — 
A  gjMcr  on  the  lighu  that  shine  above— 
A  dreamer  in  the  moonbeam  by  his  love : 
Whal  wonder  t  for  each  star  is  eye-like  there. 
And  looks  so  sweetly  down  on  Beauty's  hair — 
And  tboy,  and  ev'ry  mossy  spring  were  holy 
To  bis  love-haunted  heart  and  melancholy. 
The  night  had  found  (to  him  a  night  of  wo) 
Upon  a  mountain  crag,  young  Angelo— 
Beetling  it  bends  athwart  the  solemn  sky, 
And  seowls  on  starry  worlds  that  down  beneath  H  lie. 
-  Beie  sate  he  with  his  love^-his  dark  eye  bent 
With  eagle  gare  along  the  firmament :  • 

Now  tum'd  it  upon  her— but  ever  then 
h  trembled  to  the  orb  of  Earth  again. 

**  hnthe,  dearest,  see  I  how  dim  that  ray  I 
How  lovely  *tis  to  look  so  far  away ! 

|fii|lif»toeheri»h  for  Uiedead,  tnd  which,  In  loine  tnindf ,  iSMinbles  the  de* 
IriHitfspitMii.  The  p— ion>tc  excitement  of  Love  mud  the  buoytney  of  ipifH 
tfHaiMt  epon  hitoxicntion  are  Me  les  holy  pleaeoreo— the  prico  oT  which,  to 
Am  Mrii  who  imdie  ehotee  or  «•  A!  Aermar  ■•  their  NiidoMe  eHor  Klb,  ie  fhinl 


•  There  be  teoio  of  perfect  moon 
WopI  for  thoe  hi  Uelfooa^iirillon. 
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n'd  not  thus  upon  that  autumn  eve 
I  left  her  gorgeous  halls — nor  moum'd  to  leave. 
That  eve— that  eve — ^I  should  remember  well—. 
The  sun-ray  dropped,  in  Lemnoe,  with  a  spell 
On  th'  Arabesque  carving  of  a  gilded  hall 
Wherein  1  sate,  and  on  the  draperied  wall-* 
And  on  my  eyelids— O  the  heavy  light ! 
How  drowsily  it  weighed  them  into  night ! 
On  flowers,  before,  and  mist,  and  love  they  ran 
With  Persian  Saadi  in  his  Qulistan : 
But  O  that  light !— I  si umbcr'd— Death,  the  while, 
Stole  oVr  my  senses  in  that  lovely  isle 
80  softly  that  no  single  silken  hair 
Awoke  that  slept— or  knew  that  he  was  there. 

The  last  spot  of  Earth's  orb  I  trod  upon 
•Was  a  proud  temple  call'd  the  Parthenon— 

*  More  beauty  clung  around  her  column'd  wall 
f  Than  ev'n  thy  glowing  bosom  beats  withal. 
And  when  old  Time  my  wing  did  disenthral 
Thence  sprang  I — as  the  eagle  from  his  tower. 
And  years  I  left  behind  me  in  an  hour. 
What  time  upon  b(ir  airy  bounds  I  hung 

One  half  the  garden  of  lier  globe  was  flung 
Unrolling  as  a  cliart  unto  my  view— • 
Tenantless  cities  of  the  desert  too  I 
lanthe,  beauty  crowded  on  me  then, 
And  half  I  wish'd  to  be  again  of  men.'' 

**  My  Angelo !  and  why  of  them  to  be  t 
A  brighter  dwelling-place  is  here  for  tliee— 

*  It  WM  entire  ui  1687— the  meet  elevated  ipot  in  Atbem. 
.  t  Bhadowmif  more  hcauty  In  their  airy  brows 

Than  hare  the  white  breaoto  of  the  Qneen  of  Leva.— ^Ilorltiee.       j 
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Ami  gfecmr  fields  than  in  yon  world  abovet 
And  wofimn's  lofelinesH-and  pMskmoto  Iovd.'' 

• 
"  But,  Ittti  lamho  I  when  the  air  so  soft 
^ail'dt  as  my  pennon'd  spirit  leapt  aloft, 
Pterhap  my  brain  grew  diuy— but  the  world 
I  left  so  late  was  into  chaos  hurIM— 
Sprang  from  her  station,  on  the  winds  a|>art, 
And  foird,  a  flame,  the  fiery  Heaven  athwart. 
Metbought,  my  sweet  one,  then  I  ceased  to  soar 
An*)  fell— not  swillly  as  I  rose  before. 
But  with  a  downward,  tremulous  motion  thro' 
Ughtt  braxcn  rays,  this  golden  star  unto  I 
Nor  kmg  the  measure  of  my  falling  hours, 
For  nearest  of  all  stars  was  thine  to  ours— 
Dread  star !  that  came,  amid  a  night  of  mirths 
A  red  Dndalion  on  the  timid  Earth. 

«  We  came— and  to  thy  Earth— but  not  to  im 
Be  given  our  lady's  bidding  to  discuss : 
We  came,  my  love ;  around,  above,  below, 
Gay  fire-fty  of  the  night  we  come  and  go. 
Nor  ask  a  reason  save  the  angel-nod 
She  grants  to  us,  as  granted  by  her  Ood — 
But,  Angelo,  than  thine  grey  Time  unfurlM 
Never  his  fairy  wing  o'er  fairier  world  ! 
Dim  was  its  liule  disk,  and  angel  eyes 
Alone  could  see  the  phantom  in  the  skies. 
When  first  Al  Aaraaf  knew  her  course  lo  be 
Headlong  thitherward  o'er  the  starry  sea— 
B«t  when  its  glory  swell'd  upon  the  sky. 
As  glowing  Beauty's  bust  beneath  man's  eye, 

•  Pmsoa    for  jfMmu^MiU^m. 


TO  THE  RIVEB ^ 

We  paus'd  before  the  heritage  of  men, 

And  thy  star  trembled— as  doth  Beauty  then  V* 

Thus,  in  discourse,  the  lovers  whiled  away 
The  night  that  waned  and  waned  and  brought  no  day. 
They  fell :  for  Heaven  to  them  no  hope  imparts 
Who  bear  not  for  the  beating  of  tlieir  hearts. 


TO  THE  RIVER 


Pair  river  I  in  thy  bright,  dear  flow 

Of  crystal,  wandering  water, 
Tbou  art  an  emblem  of  the  glow 

Of  beauty — the  unhidden  heart— 
The  playful  maziness  of  art 
In  old  Alberto's  daughter; 

But  when  within  thy  wave  she  looks- 

Which  glistens  then,  and  tremUea— 
Why,  then,  the  prettiest  of  brooks 

Her  worshipper  resembles ; 
Per  in  his  heart,  as  in  thy  stream, 

Her  image  deeply  lie»— 
His  heart  which  trembles  at  the  beam 

Of  her  soul-searohing  eyes. 
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Ktm  tolftoe  ia  a  ijing  hour  I 
Sooh,  fiuher,  if  not  (now)  my  theme— 

I  wiU  ool  mtdly  deem  that  power 

Of  Earth  may  shrive  me  of  the  tiii 
Unearthly  pride  hath  reveli'd  in— 
I  have  no  time  to  dote  or  dream  t 
To«  eall  it  hope— that  fire  of  fire  t 

II  it  but  agony  of  desire : 

If  I  con  hope—Oh  God  1  I  can- 
Its  fount  is  holier — more  divine— 

t  would  not  call  thee  (bol,  old  man. 
But  snoh  is  not  a  gift  of  thine. 

Know  thou  the  secret  of  a  spirit 

BowM  from  its  wild  pride  into  shame. 
O  yearning  heart  I    I  did  inherit 

Thy  withering  portion  with  the  lame» 
The  searibg  glory  which  hath  shone 
Amid  the  Jeweb  of  my  thronoi 
Hah>  of  Hell  I  and  with  a  pain 
Not  Hell  shall  make  me  fear  again — 
O  craving  heart,  for  the  lost  flowers 
And  sunshine  of  my  summer  hours  I 
The  undying  voice  of  that  dead  time, 
WIdi  its  interminable  chime« 


TAMERLANE. 

Rings,  in  the  spirit  of  a  spell, 
Upon  thy  eniptiness— a  knell. 

I  have  not  always  been  as  now : 
The  fever'd  diadem  on  my  brow 

I  claim'd  and  won  usurpingly— — 
Hath  not  the  same  fierce  heirdom  given 
Rome  to  the  Ciesar — this  to  me  t 
The  heritage  of  a  kingly  mind, 
And  a  proud  spirit  which  hath  striven 
Triumphantly  with  human  kind. 

On  mountain  soil  I  first  drew  life : 

The  mists  of  the  Taglay  have  shed 

Nightly  their  dews  upon  my  head, 
And,  I  believe,  the  winged  strife 
And  tumult  of  tlie  headlong  air 
Have  nestled  in  my  very  hair. 

So  late  from  Heaven — that  dew— 4t  fell 

('Mid  dreams  of  an  unholy  night) 
Upon  me  with  the  touch  of  Hell, 

While  the  red  flashing  of  the  light 
Prom  clouds  that  hung,  like  banners,  o'er, 

Appeared  to  my  half-dosing  eye 

The  pageantry  of  monarchy. 
And  the  deep  trumpet-thunder's  roar 

Came  hurriedly  upon  me,  telling 
Of  human  battle,  where  my  voice, 

My  own  voice,  silly  child  !— was  swelling 
(O  t  how  my  spirit  would  rejoice^ 
And  leap  within  me  at  the  cry) 
The  battle-cry  of  Victory !  ^  T 
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Ttm  nfai  eame  down  upon  my  head 
Unriioltor'd— and  the  heavy  wind 
Bendeitd  me  mad  and  deaf  and  bUnd. 

It  was  but  man,  I  thonght,  who  shed 
Lavrek  upon  me :  and  the  rush— 

The  torrent  of  the  ohiliy  air 

Gttij^ed  whhin  my  ear  the  erueb 
or  empiree — ^with  the  captive's  prayer — 

The  hum  of  guitore— and  the  tone 

Of  flailery  'roaad  a  aovereign'e  throne. 

My  pa«iona,  from  that  hapless  hour. 

Usurped  a  tyranny  which  men 
Have  deem'd,  since  I  have  reach'd  to  power. 
My  innate  nature— bo  it  so : 

Buty  lather,  there  liv'd  one  who,  then, 
Then— in  my  boyhood — when  their  fire 

BumM  with  a  still  intenser  glow 
(For  passion  must,  with  youth,  expire) 

E'en  Men  who  knew  thb  iron  heart 

la  woman's  weakness  had  a  part. 

I  have  no  words — alas ! — to  tell 
The  feveUness  of  loving  well  I 
Nor  would  I  now  attempt  to  trace 
The  nwre  than  beauty  of  a  (ace 
Whose  lineaments,  upon  my  mind, 
Are— shadows  on  th'  unstable  wind : 
Thus  I  remember  having  dwelt 

Some  page  of  early  lore  upon, 
With  loitering  eye,  till  I  have  felt 
The  letters— with  thdr  meaning— melt 

Ts  fcgtasies    with  i 
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O,  she  was  worthy  of  all  love  I 

Love— as  in  infancy  was  mine— 
*Twas  such  as  angd  minds  above 

Might  envy  ;  her  young  heart  tlie  slirine 
On  which  my  every  liopo  and  thought 

Wore  incense — then  a  goodly  gift, 
.  For  they  were  childish  and  upright- 
Pure— ^4is  her  young  example  taught : 

Why  did  I  leave  it,  and,  adrift, 
Trust  to  the  fire  within,  for  light  1 

We  grew  in  age— and  love — together*- 
Roaming  the  forest,  and  iho  wild ; 

My  breast  her  shield  in  wintry  weather— 
And,  when  the  friendly  sunshine  smil'd. 

And  she  would  mark  the  opening  skies, 

/  saw  no  Heaven — but  in  her  eyes. 

Young  Love's  first  lesson  is the  heart : 

For  'mid  that  sunshine,  and  thoee  smiles, 

When,  from  our  little  cares  apart, 
And  laughing  at  her  girlish  wiles, 

I'd  throw  nie  on  her  throbbing  breast, 
And  pour  my  spirit  out  in  tears-— 

There  was  no  need  to  speak  the  rest- 
No  need  to  quiet  any  fears 

Of  her— who  ask'd  no  reason  why, 

But  turn'd  on  me  her  quiet  eye  I 

Yet  mare  than  worthy  of  the  love 
My  spirit  struggled  with,  and  strove, 
When,  on  the  mountain  peak,  alone, 
Ambition  lent  it  a  new  tone— 
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I  iMid  no  btiag— but  in  theo : 

The  world,  and  all  it  did  oontaio 
h  tba  aanb— the  air— the  tea— 

Its  joy— 4to  Hula  lot  of  pain 
nat  was  DOW  pleasure      ■■  the  ideal, 

DiBi,  Tanities  of  dreams  by  night— 
Aad  dimnier  nothings  which  were  real— 

(Shadows— and  a  more  shadowy  light !) 
PMed  upon  their  misty  wings, 
And,  so,  confusedly,. became 
Thine  image  and — a  name— a  name  I 
Two  separate— yet  most  intimate  things. 

I  was  ambitious— have  you  known 

The  psssion,  lather  t    You  have  not : 
A  cottager,  I  marlc'd  a  throne 
or  half  the  world  as  all  my  own, 

And  murmur'd  at  such  lowly  lot— 
fivt,  just  like  any  other  dream, 

Upon  the  rapor  of  the  dew 
My  own  had  past,  did  not  the  beam 

Of  beauty  which  did  while  it  thro' 
The  minute— the  hour-Mhe  day— oppress 
My  mind  with  double  loveliness. 

We  walk'd  together  on  the  crown 

Of  a  high  mountain  which  look'd  down 

Afbr  from  its  proud  natural  towers 

Of  rock  and  forest,  on  the  hills— 
The  dwindled  hilb  I  begirt  with  bowers 

And  shooting  wHh  a  thousand  rilte. 

I  spoke  to  her  of  power  and  pride. 
But  inystically— in  such  guise 
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That  she  might  deem  it  nought  beskle 
The  moment's  converse ;  in  her  eyes 

I  read,  perhaps  too  carelessly — 
A  mingled  feeling  with'my  own— 

The  flush  on  her  bright  cheek,  to  me 
'  Seem'd  to  become  a  queenly  throne 

Too  well  that  I  should  let  it  be 
Light  in  the  wilderness  alone. 

I  wrapp*d  myself  in  grandeur  then 

And  donn'd  a  visionary  crown 

Yet  it  was  not  that  Fantasy 
Had  thrown  her  mantle  over  me-^ 
But  that,  among  the  rabble^ — men, 

Lion  ambition  is  chain 'd  down — 
And  crouches  to  a  keeper's  hand- 
Not  so  in  deserts  whoro  tiu)  grand — 
The  wild — the  terrible  conspire 
With  their  own  broath  to  fan  his  fire. 

Look  'round  thee  now  on  Samarcand  f — 

Is  she  not  queen  of  Earth  1  her  prid^ 
Above  all  cities  T  in  her  hand 

Their  destinies  ?  in  all  beside 
Of  glory  which  the  world  hath  known 
Stands  she  not  nobly  and  alone  t 
Falling— her  veriest  stepping-stone 
Shall  form  the  pedestal  of  a  throne— 
And  who  her  sovereign  ?    Timour— he 

Whom  the  astonished  people  saw 
Striding  o'er  empires  haughtily 

A  diadem'd  outlaw  t 
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O,  kitima  love  I  thou  tpiril  given, 
Oo  Earth,  of  all  we  hope  in  Heaven  I 
Which  MVa  into  the  soul  like  rain 
Upon  the  Stroe-witherM  plain, 
Andy  failing  in  thy  power  to  bless, 
Bat  leav'st  the  heart  a  wilderness  I 
Idea  I  wluoh  bindest  life  around 
.With  mosio  of  so  strange  a  sound 
And  beauty  of  so  wild  a  birth — 
Farewell  I  lor  I  have  won  tho  Earth. 

When  Hk^,  the  eagle  that  tower'd,  eouid  see 

No  eliflr  beyond  him  in  the  sky, 
His  pinkNis  were  bent  droopingly— 

Aikd  homeward  tum'd  his  soflen'd  eye. 
Twas  sunset :  when  the  sun  will  part 
There  oomcs  a  sullenncss  of  heart 
To  him  who  still  would  look  upon 
The  glory  of  the  summer  sun. 
That  soul  will  hate  tlie  ev'ning  mist 
Bo  often  lovely,  and  will  list 
T6  the  sound  of  the  coming  darkness  (known 
To  those  whose  spirits  harken)  as  one 
Who,  in  a  dream  of  night,  would  fly 
Bat  cmnnoi  from  a  danger  nigh. 

What  llio'  the  moon— tlio  iihite  mooD 
Shed  all  the  splendor  of  her  noon, 
Her  smile  is  chilly— and  her  beam. 
In  that  time  of  dreariness,  will  seem 
(80  like  yen  gather  in  your  breath) 
A  portrait  taken  after  death. 
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And  boyhood  is  e  summer  sun 
Whose  waning  is  the  dreariest  ( 
For  all  we  live  to  know  is  known 
And  all  we  seek  to  keep  hath  flown^- 
Let  life,  then,  as  the  day-flower,  fall 
With  the  noon-day  beauty^which  is  all.' 

I  reaoh'd  my  home — my  home  no  more-— 

For  all  had  flown  who  made  it  so. 
I  pass'd  from  out  its  mos^y  door. 

And,  tho'  my  tread  was  soft  and  low,   ' 
A  voioe  came  from  the  threshold  stone 
Of  one  whom  I  had  earlier  known— 

O,  I  defy  thee,  Hell,  to  show 
.  On  beds  of  Are  that  burn  below, 

An  humbler  heart— a  deeper  wo. 

Father,  I  firmly  do  believe— 

I  hum — for  Death  who  comes  for  me 
From  regions  of  tho  blest  afar, 
Where  there  is  nothing  to  deceive, 
Hath  left  his  iron  gate  ajar. 
And  rays  of  truth  you  cannot  see 
Are  flashing  thro*  Eternity— 
I  do  believe  thai  Eblis  hath 
A  snare  in  oyory  human  path- 
Else  how,  when  in  tho  holy  grovo 
I  wandered  of  the  idol,  Love, 
Who  daily  scents  his  snowy  wings 
With  incense  of  burnt  offerings 
From  the  most  unpolluted  things, 
Whose  pleasant  bowers  are  yet  so  riven 
Above  with  trollio'd  rays  from  Heaven^^-^^ 
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TO  — ^ 

Ho  mole  may  shun— no  tlnksrt  fly— 
The  lighi'niog  of  his  eagle  eyo— 
How  was  it  thai  AmUtlon  crept, 

Unse^f  amid  the  rcrels  there, 
TBI  gfowioii  bold,  he  laughed  and  leapt- 

In  the  tangles  of  Lore's  rery  hair  t 


TO 


Tia  bowers  whereat,  in  dreams,  I  see 

The  wantoncit  singing  birds, 
Are  lips— and  Itll  thy  melody 

Of  lip-begotten  words— 

Thine  eyes,  In  Heaircn  of  heart  enshrined 

Then  desolately  fall, 
O  Ood  i  on  my  funereal  mind 

Like  starlight  on  a  pall— 

Thy  heart— rtf  heart  t— I  wake  and  sigh, 

And  sleep  to  dream  till  day 
Of  the  truth  that  gold  can  nerer  buy— 

or  the  banUes  that  it  may. 
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In  visions  of  the  dark  night 
I  have  dreamed  of  joy  departed—; 

But  a  waking  dream  of  life  and  light 
Hath  left  me  broken-hearted. 

Ah  t  what  b  not  a  dream  by  day 

To  him  whose  eyes  are  cast 
On  things  around  him  with  a  ray 

Turned  back  upon  the  past  t 

That  holy  dream — that  holy  dream, 
Willie  all  the  world  were  chiding, 

Hath  cheered  me  as  a  lovely  beam 
A  lonely  spirit  guiding. 

What  though  that  light,  thro*  storm  and  night, 

So  trembled  from  afar— 
What  could  there  be  more  purely  bright 

In  Truth's  day-star  t 
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RoMAMCB,  who  loves  to  nod  and  iiing« 
With  drowsy  head  and  folded  wing, 
ibnong  the  green  leaves  as  they  shake 
Par  down  within  some  shadowy  lake, 
To  me  a  painted  paroquet 
Hath  been-    a  most  familiar  bird — 
Taught  me  my  alphabet  to  say- 
To  lisp  my  very  earliest  word 
While  in  the  wild  wood  I  did  lie, 
A  ohikl — ^with  a  nnost  knowing  eye. 

Of  late,  eternal  Condor  years 
80  shake  the  very  Heaven  on  high 
With  tumuh  as  they  thunder  by, 
I  hare  no  time  ibr  idle  cares 
Through  gazing  on  the  unquiet  sky. 
And  when  an  hour  with  calmer  wings 
Its  4town  upon  my  spirit  fling»— 
That  little  time  with  lyre  and  rhyme 
To  while  away — forbidden  things  I 
My  heart  would  feel  to  be  a  orime 
Doless  h  trembled  with  the  strings. 
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Dim  vales — and  shadowy  doods-* 
And  cloudy-looking  woods, 
Whose  forms  we  can't  discover 
For  the  tears  that  drip  all  over 
Huge  moons  there  wax  and  wane— > 
Agam— again — again — 
Every  nnoment  of  tho  night- 
Forever  changing  places — 
And  they  put  out  the  star-light 
With  the  breath  from  their  pale  (aces. 
About  twelve  by  the  moon-dial 
On6  more  iilmy  than  tho  n^ 
(A  kind  which,  upon  trial. 
They  have  found  to  be  the  best) 
Comes  down — still  down — and  down 
With  its  centre  on  the  crown 
Of  a  mountain's  eminence, 
While  its  wide  circumferenoe 
In  easy  drapery  falls 
Over  hamlets,  over  halls. 
Wherever  they  may  be— 
O'er  thq  strange  woods— o'er  the 
Over  spirits  on  the  wing — 
Over  every  drowsy  thing— 
And  buries  them  up  quite 
In  a  labyrinth  of  light — 
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Aad  then,  how  deep!— O,  deep  I 
It  the  ptsdoo  of  their  sleep* 
h  the  moniiog  thej  arise, 
Aad  their  niooay  ooveriog 
U  softring  in  the  skies, 
With  the  tempests  ss  they  toes, 
Liiw        elroost  any  thing— ' 
Or  a  yellow  Albatross. 
TWy  use  that  moon  no  more 
For  the  same  end  as  heibr»^ 
TideKoet  a  tent— 
Whioh  I  think  extraragantt 
Its  alomles,  howoTer, 
Into  a  shower  disserer, 
Of  which  those  butterflies, 
or  Earth,  who  seek  the  skies, 
And  so  conw  down  again 
(N •ver.oontented  thihgs  I) 
UntNi  Mougut  a  speoimon 
Upon  their  jvtrering  wbgs. 


THE  LAKE-TO 


In  spring  of  youth  it  was  my  lot 
To  haunt  of  the  wide  world  a  spot 
The  which  I  could  not  love  the  \ 
So  lovely  was  tlio  loneliness 
Of  a  wild  lake,  with  black  rock  bound, 
And  the  tall  pines  that  towered  around. 

But  when  the  Night  had  thrown  her  pall 
Upon  that  spot,  as  upon  all, 
And  the  mystic  wind  went  by 
Murmuring  in  melody — 
Then— -ah  then  I  would  awake 
To  the  terror  of  the  lone  lake. 


V 


Yet  that  terror  was  not  fright. 

But  a  tremulous  delight — 

A  feeling  not  the  jewelled  mine 

Could  teach  or  bribe  mc  to  define— 

Nor  IfOve — although  the  Love  were  tliine. 

Death  was  in  that  poisonous  wave. 
And  in  its  gulf  a  fitting  grave 
For  him  who  thence  could  solace  bring 
To  his  lone  imagining — 
Whose  solitary  soul  could  make 
An  Eden  of  that  dim  lake.         ^<-^  t 
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I  SAW  tlM6  on  thy  bridal  day-^ 

Wkoa  a  buraing  Uuaih  came  o'er  thee» 

Though  bappineee  around  thee  lay, 
The  worid  all  loro  before  thee  t 

AaA  in  thine  eye  a  kindling  light 

(Whateirer  it  might  be) 
Wae  all  on  Earth  mj  aching  eight 

or  Loreliaeee  oouM  aee. 

That  Uueht  perhape,  waa  maiden  ehamo— 

Ae  aiioh  it  well  may  pass — 
Though  its  glow  hcth  raised  a  fiercer  ilame 

hthebraastorhim,  alas! 

Who  saw  thee  on  that  bridal  day, 

When  that  deep  blush  would  come  o'er  thee, 
Though  happiness  around  thee  lay, 

The  world  all  lore  boibro  thee. 


TOM. 


Ill 


TO  M.  L.8- 


Of  an  who  hail  tliy  presence  as  the  morning— 

or  sD  to  whom  thine  absence  »  the  night— 

The  Wotting  utterly  from  out  high  heaven 

Tlie  sacred  sun— of  all  who,  weeping,  bless  thee 

Houriy  for  hope— for  life— ah !  above  all, 

tor  the  resurrection  of  decp-buricd  faith 

In  Truth— in  Virtue— in  Humanity— 

Of  all  who,  on  Despair's  unhallowed  bed 

Lying  down  to  die,  have  nuddenly  arisen 

At  thy  soO^munnurcd  words,  "  Let  there  be  light  T 

At  the  soft-murmured  words  Uiat  were  fulfilled 

In  the  seraphic  glancing  of  thine  eyes— 

Of  all  who  owe  thee  most— whose  gratitude 

Nearest  resembles  worship— oh,  remember 

The  truest— the  most  fervently  devoted, 

And  think  that  these  weak  lines  are  written  by  him- 

By  him  who,  as  he  pens  them,  thrills  to  think 

Hk  spirit  is  communing  with  an  angel's. 
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MM  ntAT  OH 


THK  MATERIAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  UNIYERSE. 


[T»  tlM  few  who  lov*  BM  Had  whom  I  lov«— la  thoM  who  feel  mUior  Ihon  to  thont 
who  think— lo  the  drMtmen  and  those  who  put  feith  In  draamt  ai  in  the  onljr  renllllee— 
I  od^  thie  Book  of  Tnitht.  not  In  lie  chancier  of  Trnth-Tellor,  bnl  for  the  Beanljr  thai 
•boondf  In  lit  Trath ;  conclttNtlng  It  Inie.  To  thete  I  preteni  the  cowpeiltlon  aa  an  Art- 
fradoetaloM:— totm  eay  aa  a  Romance;  or,  Ifl  bo  not  nrglnf  loo  hiAjr  a  ahamt  aa  a 


inac  i  UH  pnptwnd  i§  trm§  >-lheiefero  It  cannot  die  :-4ir  If  hjr  any  iMaiM  N  ba  now 
trodden  down  to  that  It  die,  II  will  ••rite  again  lo  the  Life  EveriaeUnf.** 
Koverthalaei  H  la  na  a  Foam  only  that  I  wleh  iMi  work  lo  ba  Jiidfed  arWr  I  am  dend.J 


It  is  with  humility  really  unassttmed — ^it  is  with  •  sentiment 
even  of  awe — that  I  pen  the  opening  sentence  of  this  work  :  for 
of  all  conceirable  snhjects  I  approach  the  reader  with  the  most 
Bolenm — the  most  comprehensire — ^the  most  difiicnit— the  most 
angust. 

What  terms  shall  I  find  sufficiently  simple  in  their  sublimity — 
sufficiently  sublime  in  their  simplicity — ^for  the  mere  enunciation 
of  my  iheme  t 

I  design  to  speak  of  the  Phyiieal^  Metaphysical  and  Afaihe* 
maUetU — of  th$  Material  and  Spiritual  Universe  .*— ^  its  Be* 
eence^  its  Origin^  its  Creation^  its  Present  Condition  and  its 
Destiny.  I  shall  be  so  rash,  moreover,  as  to  challenge  the  con* 
dusions,  and  thus,  in  effect,  to  question  the  sagacity,  of  many  of 
the  greatest  and  most  justly  rererenced  of  men. 

In  the  beginning,  let*me  as  distinctly  as  possible  announce — 
not  the  theorem  which  I  hope  to  demonstrate— fer,  whatever  the 
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I  maj ansert,  there  is,  in  this  world  at  least,  nosuek 
demwtratjan — ^but  the  ruling  idea  which,  throughout 
tUi^«iie»  I  ahall  be  continuallj  endeavoring  to  suggest 

Itjr  geaeral  proposition,  then,  is  this : — In  the  Original  UniUj 
y  fA«  FirH  Thing  liet  the  Secondary  Cause  of  Ml  Thinge,  mth 
fftt  Germ  ^  their  Inevitable  Annihilation. 

la  ittoBlraiioii  of  this  idea,  I  propose  to  take  sudi  a  survey  of 
Ike  Uaivene  that  the  mind  may  be  able  really  to  receive  and  to 
ptierife  an  individual  impression. 

He  who  from  the  top  of  .^Itna  casts  his  ejcs  leisurely  around^ 
b  allected  chiefly  by  the  extent  and  diversity  of  the  scene.  Only 
by  a  fi^Md  whirling  on  his  heel  could  he  hope  to  comprehend  the 
panorama  in  the  aubliraity  of  its  oneness.  But  as,  on  the  summit 
st  .^tna,  no  man  has  thought  of  whirling  on  his  heel,  so  no  man 
kai  ever  taken  into  his  brain  tlie  full  uniqueness  of  the  prospect; 
and  so^  again,  whatever  considerations  lie  involved  in  this  unique* 
nmi  have  aa  yet  no  practical  existence  for  mankind. 

I  do  not  know  a  treatise  in  which  a  survey  of  the  UniverU"- 
aring  the  word  in  its  most  comprehensive  and  only  legitimate 
acceptation— is  taken  at  all :— and  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  men- 
tkm  that  by  the  term  "  Universe,'*  wherever  employed  without 
qnlifteation  in  this  essay,  I  mean  to  designate  the  utmost  coneeiva- 
hh  ejqmm  ^  spaee,  with  all  things,  ^ritual  and  material,  that 
in  be  immgimd  to  exist  within  the  compass  of  that  expanse.  In 
ipeaking  of  what  is  ordinarily  implied  by  the  expression,  ••  Uni- 
mce,"  I  shall  take  a  phrase  of  limitation— >*<  the  Universe  of  stars.'' 
yfhj  tUa  distinction  is  considered  necessary;  will  be  seen  in  the 
•cqicL 

Bat  even  of  trentiaes  on  the  really  limited,  altliough  always 
flMmwd  as  the  unlimited,  Universe  of  stars,  I  know  none  in  which 
atarvey»  even  of  this  limited  Universe,  is  so  taken  as  to  warrant 
dcdndions  from  its  individuality.  The  nearest  approach  to  sudi 
aweik  k  made  in  the  "Cosmos"  of  Alexiind«»-  Von  Humboldt 
He  presents  the  subject,  however,  not  in  its  individunlity  bnt  in 
hi  generality.  His  theme,  in  iU  Inst  result,  is  the  law  of  each 
portion  of  the  merely  physical  Universe,  as  this  law  is  related  to 
the  laws  of  every  other  porUon  of  this  merely  physical  Univene. 
ib  dci%a  k  simply  syncereticaL    In  a  word,  he  diseusaes  the 
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universality  of  material  relation,  and  discloses  to  the  eye  of  Philo- 
sophy whatever  inferences  have  hitherto  lain  hidden  behind  tbis 
universality.  But  however  admirable  be  the  suodnctncss  with 
which  he  has  treated  each  particular  point  of  his  topic,  Uio  mere 
multiplicity  of  these  points  occasions,  necessarily,  an  amount  of 
detail  and  thus  an  involution  of  idea,  which  preclude  all  individu* 
ality  of  impression. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  aiming  at  this  latter  effect,  and,  through 
il,  at  the  consequences — ^tho  conclusions — the  suggestions — the 
speculations— or,  if  nothing  better  offer  itself,  tbe  mere  guesses 
which  may  result  from  it— we  require  somctliing  like  a  mental 
gyration  on  the  heel.  We  need  so  rapid  a  revolution  of  all  things 
about  the  central  point  of  sight  that,  while  the  minutio)  vanish 
altogether,  even  tlio  more  cons|^cuous  objects  become  blended 
into  one.  Among  the  vanishing  minutite,  in  a  survey  of  this  kind, 
would  be  all  exclusively  terreslriul  matters.  Hie  Earth  would  be 
considered  in  its  planetary  relations  alone.  A  man,  in  Uiisview, 
becomes  mankind ;  mankind  a  member  of  the  cosmjcal  family  of 
Intelligences. 

And  now,  before  proceeding  to  our  subject  proper,  let  me  beg 
the  reader's  attention  to  an  extract  or  two  from  a  somewliat  remark- 
able letter,  whkh  appears  to  have  been  found  corked  in  a  bottle 
and  floating  on  the  Mare  Tenebrarum — an  ocean  well  described 
by  the  Nubian  geographer,  Ptolemy  Ilephestion,  biit  little  fre- 
quented in  modern  days  unless  by  the  Transcendentalists  and  some 
other  divers  for  crotdiets.  The  date  of  tliis  letter,  I  confess,  sur- 
prises me  even  more  particularly  than  its  contents ;  ibr  it  seems 
to  have  been  written  in  the  year  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-eight  As  fur  the  passages  I  nm  about  to  transcribe,  they,  1 
fimcy,  will  B)>cnk  for  themselves. 

"  Do  you  knotv',  my  *dear  friend,"  says  the  writer,  addressing,  no 
doubt,  a  contemporary — "  Do  you  know  that  it  i?  scarcely  more 
than  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  ago  since  the  metaphysicians 
flrst  consented  to  relievo  the  people  of  the  singular  fancy  that  there 
exist  but  two  practicable  roads  to  Truth  t  Believe  it  if  you  can  I 
It  appears,  however,  that  long,  long  ago,  in  tlio  night  of  Time, 
there  lived  a  Turkish  philosopher  called  Aries  and  sumamed  Tot* 
tle.'^    [Here,  possibly,  the  letter-writer  mpai^  Aristotle  l  the  beat 
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■MWi  an  wretebedly  oorrapted  in  two  w  three  thouaand  jean.] 
■He  lane  of  tliia  gnat  man  depended  mainly  upon  bis  demon- 
.    itratioa  tbat  aneeBn^r  »  ■  natural  proTision,  by  means  of  which 
•wprofcwid  thinlien  an  enabled  to  expel  superfluous  ideas 
Uuwigh  tha  neae ;  bat  be  obtained  a  scarcely  less  valuable  celeb- 
^  as  the  Crauder,  or  at  all  events  as  the  principal  propagator,  of 
wtatwaa  termed  the  ifcdudive  or  ijwwn  philosophy.    Hestart^sd 
Wtt  what  he  maintained  to  be  axioms,  'or  self-evident  truths  :— 
•PdAa  now  weli-andentood  fact  tliat  no  truths  aro  «e(r-ovidcnt, 
ntJOf  docs  not  BMke  in  the  slightest  degree  against  his  specula- 
boos  >-U  was  sufficient  tar  his  purpose  that  the  truths  in  question 
wws  evident  at  alL    From  axioms  he  proceeded,  logically,  to  n- 
«lfc    His  most  iilnstnous  disciples  were  one  Tudid,  a  geometri- 
«ta^  [meanmg  Eudidj  "and  one  Kant,  a  Dutchman,  the  origi- 
Mtorofthat  spedea  of  Transcendentalism  which,  with  the  change 
■•niy  of »  C  fer  •  K,  now  bean  his  peculiar  name. 

"  Wdl,  Ariea  Tottio  flourished  supreme,  until  the  advent  of  one 
ByawMMed  'the  Ettridc  shepherd,'  who  preached  an  entirely 
dAratayatem,  which  be  called  the  kpo$teriori  or  inductive. 
Wtjimntund  altogether  to  sensation.    He  proceeded  by  ob- 
•jni^  malydng,  and  classifying  focts— .Wtenrta  ITalura,  as 
"VweraaMnowhat  aflSeetedly  called— and  arranging  them  into 
gSMTd  kwa.    la  a  word,  while  the  mode  of  Aries  rested  on 
"*"■'■"''  *•»•*<»'  Hog  depended  on  pkenomtua;  and  so  great 
•jaUn  admiratioB  excited  by  this  hitter  system  that,  at  iu  flnt 
rr*^  ^**  *"  ^^  S^™'  disrepute.    Fmally,  however, 
MT!!!riST*  "^  ^  permitted  to  divide  the  empire  of 
PWoMphy  with  his  mon  modem  rival  :-the  savans  contenting 
OMmehrea  with  prescribing  all  other  competiton,  past,  presen* 
M  t*  eotno }  putting  an  end  to  all  oonttoveny  on  the  topic  by 
A*  Franlg.tio.  of  a  Median  Uw,  to  the  efl«i  that  tiie  AiStoti 
Ba^Baeoda.  n«b.«,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  the  sole 
5-W^«wau«  to  knowledge!-' Baconian,'  you  must  know,  my 
far  ftferi."  add,  the  letter-writer  at  this  point,  "was  an  adie^ivi 

ry*  "  *^~'«!'  *•  ^"^-^  ««>  •»  «!»•  «me  time  more 
■gmlM  MM  cuphonioM. 

•Ur  '  **  "^  ^  "^  l>««tively»-prececd.  the  epistie-. 
im  1  nprnnt  thaaa  OMttoa  Mriy ;  and  yon  can  easily  under- 
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ttand  how  restrictioiiB  so  absurd  on  their  very  fiaoo  must  have  ope- 
rated, in  those  days,  to  retard  the -progress  of  true  Science,  which 
makes  its  most  important  advances^as  all  Histoty  will  show— by 
seemingly  intuitive  leapt.  These  ancient  ideas  con6ncd  investiga- 
tion to  crawling;  and  I  need  not  suggest  to  you  that  crawling, 
among  varieties  of  locomotion,  is  a  very  capital  Uiing  of  its  kind ; — 
but  because  the  tortoise  is  sure  of  foot,  for  this  reason  must  we 
clip  the  wings  of  the  eagles  f  For  many  centuries,  so  great  was 
the  infatuation,  about  Ilog  especially,  Uiat  a  virtual  stop  was  put 
to  all  thinking,  properly  so  called.  No  man  dared  utter  a  truth 
for  which  he  felt  himself  indebted  to  his  soul  alone.  It  mattered  • 
'  not  whether  the  truth  was  even  demonstrably  sucli ;  for  the  dog- 
I  matizing  philosophers  of  that  epoch  regarded  only  the  road  by 
which  it  professed  to  have  been  attained.  The  end,  with  them, 
was  a  point  of  no  moment,  whatever : — ^  the  means  T  they  vocife- 
rated— '  let  us  look  at  the  means  V — and  if,  on  scrutiny  of  the 
means,  it  was  found  to  come  neither  under  the  cat<^;ory  Hog^ 
nor  under  the  category  Aries  (which  means  ram),  why  then  tlui 
savans  went  no  farther,  but,  calling  the  thinker  a  fool  and  brand- 
ing him  a  '  theorist,*  would  never,  thenceforward,  have  any  thing 
to  do  either  with  him  or  with  his  truths. 

••Now,  my  dear  friend,"  continues  the  letter-writer,  •* it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  by  the  crawling  system  exclusively  adopted, 
men  would  arrive  at  Uie  maximum  amount  of  truth,  even  in  any 
long  series  of  ages;  for  the  repression  of  imagination  was  an  evil 
not  to  be  counterbalanced  even  by  ab$oluie  certainty  in  the  snail 
processes.  But  their  certainty  was  very  far  from  absolute.  The 
error  of  our  progenitors  was  quite  analogous  witli  that  of  the  wisi»< 
acre  who  fancies  he  must  necessarily  see  an  object  the  more  dis- 
tinctly, the  more  closely  he  holds  it  to  his  eyes.  They  Minded 
themselves,  too,  with  the  impalpable,  titilUOing  Scotch  snuff  of 
detail;  and  thus  the  boasted  facts  of  the  Hog-ites  were  by  do 
means  always  fiicts--a  point  of  little  importance  but  for  the  as- 
sumption that  they  always  were.  The  viUl  taint,  however,  in 
Baconianism— its  most  lamentable  fount  of  error — lay  in  its  ten- 
dency to  throw  power  and  consideration  into  the  hands  of  merely 
perceptive  men— of  those  inter-Tritonic  minnows,  the  microscopical 
savans— the  diggers  and  pedlers  of  minute ykcto,  for  the  aiost  pari 
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it  plijiicfl]  Mncnc^— iiicts,  all  of  which  they  rotiuled  at  tho  same 
prioo  vpon  the  highway ;  Uicir  value  depending,  it  was  supposed, 
imply  upon  the  /act  of  their  fact,  without  reference  to  their  ap- 
pBcabifity  or  ini^plicability  in  the  detclopment  of  those  ultimate 
airi  only  legitimate  facts,  called  Uw. 

•Than  the  persons"— tlie  letter  goes  on  to  say— "than  the 
psoom  thus  suddenly  elevated  by  the  Hog-ian  philosophy  into 
a  sUtkw  for  which  they  were  unfitted— thus  transferred  from  the 
sedleries  into  the  parlors  of  Scicnce-^frpm  its  pantries  into  its 
pdpils— than  these  individuals  a  more  intolerant— a  more  intoler- 
able set  of  Wgots  and  tyrants  never  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
stftk  Their  creed,  their  text,  and  their  sermon  were,  alike,  the 
CM  wefd  •>«<*- hut,  for  the  most  part,  even  of  this  one  word, 
Iky  knew  not  even  the  meaning.  On  those  who  ventured  to  dU- 
teri  their  6cts  with  the  view  of  putting  them  in  order  and  to  use, 
the  ^Miples  of  Hog  had  no  mercy  whatever.  All  attempts  at 
gMnliai^km  weie  met  at  once  by  the  words  *  theoretical,'  'theo- 
ly,*  •theorist'— all  thm^  to  be  brief,  was  very  properly  resented 
M  a  penonal  affront  to  themselves.  CuWvaUng  the  natural  sd- 
eness  to  the  exclusion  of  Metaphysjkss,  the  Mathematics,  and  Logic, 
Moy  of  these  Bacon-engendered  philosophers— one-idead,  one- 
Med,  and  lame  of  a  leg— were  more  wretchedly  helplessr— more 
auMraUy  ignorant,  in  view  of  all  the  comprehensible  objects  of 
knowledge,  than  the  veriest  unlettered  hind  who  proves  that  he 
knows  something  at  leMt,  in  admitting  that  he  knows  absolutely 

■othing. 

•  Nor  had  our  forefathew  any  better  right  to  tall;  about  cerUun- 
^,  wh«i  pufsning,  in  bUnd  confidence,  the  h  priori  path  of  axioms, 
er  of  the  Ram.  At  innumerable  points  this  path  was  scarcely  as 
vMighi  as  a  rnmVhom.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  Aristote- 
■^  Raaa' elected  th«r  castles  upon  a  basis  fiwr  less  reliable  tlian  air; 
/^j»o$uAtkinff$m$mxiom9e9erexiitedorcanpo$9i 
rim  th^Tiiusi  have  been  very  blind  indeed  not  to  see,  or  at  least 
la  swpeet;  for,  even  in  their  own  day,  many  of  their  long-admitted 
'axMNMs'  bad  been  abandoned :  '  es  nikilo  nihil  Jit,'  for  example, 
arf  a  •thing  cannot  net  where  it  is  not,' and  « there  cannot  be  an- 
ipodes,'  and  •daiknm  cannot  proceed  from  light'  These  and 
"     pn^tions  formerly  accepted,  without  hesSU- 
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tion,  as  axioms,  or  undeniable  truths,  were,  even  ai  the  period  of 
which  I  speak,  seen  to  be  altogether  untenable : — how  absurd  in 
these  people,  then,  to  persist  in  relying  u|>on  a  basis,  as  immutable, 
whose  mutability  had  become  so  repeatedly  manifest  I 

*•  But,  even  through  evidence  afforded  by  themselves  against 
themselves,  it  is  easy  to  convict  these  d  priori  reasoncrs  of  the 
grossest  unreason — it  is  eany  to  show  the  futility — the  impa]pa> 
biliiy  of  their  axioms  in  general.  I  have  now  lying  before  mo"— 
it  will  be  observed  that  wo  still  proceed  with  the  letter — ••  I  have 
now  lying  before  me  a  book  printed  about  a  tliousand  years  ago. 
Pundit  assures  me  that  it  is  decidedly  the  cleverest  ancient  work 
on  its  topic,  which  is  'Lo^c'  The  author,  who  was  much  esteem- 
ed in  his  day,  was  one  Miller,  or  Mill ;  and  wo  find  it  recorded  of 
him,  as  a  point  of  some  importance,  that  he  rode  a  mill-horse 
whom  he  called  Jeremy  Bentham : — ^but  let  us  gbnce  at  the  vol- 
ume itself. 

"Ah  I — 'Ability  or  inability  to  conceive,'  says  Mr.  Mill, .very 
properly,  '  is  tn  no  com  to  be  received  as  a  criterion  of  axiomatio 
truUi.'  Now,  that  this  is  a  palpable  truism,  no  one  in  his  senses' 
will  deny.  J^ot  to  admit  the  proposition,  is  to  insinuate  a  charge 
of  variability  in  Truth  itself,  whose  very  title  is  a  synonym  of  ^o 
Steadfast.  If  ability  to  conceive  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  Truth, 
then  a  truth  to  David  Hume  would  very  seldom  be  a  truth  to 
Joe  ;  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  what  n  undeniable  in  Heaven, 
would  be  demonstraUe  falsity  upon  Earth.  The  proposition  of 
Mr.  Mill,  then,  is  sustained.  I  will  not  grant  it  to  be  an  axiom  ; 
and  this  merely  because  I  am  showing  that  no  axioms  exist ;  but, 
with  a  distinction  which  could  not  have  been  carilled  at  even  by 
Mr.  Mill  himself,  I  am  ready  to  grant  that,  if  an  axiom  there  he, 
then  the  proposition  of  which  we  speak  has  the  fullest  right  to  be 
considered  an  axiom — that  no  nwre  absolute  axiom  m^— and,  con- 
sequently, that  any  subsequent  proposition  which  shall  conflict 
with  this  one  primarily  advanced,  must  be  either  a  falsity  in  itself— 
that  is  to  say,  po  axiom — or,  if  admitted  axiomatic^  must  at  once 
neutralize  both  itself  and  its  predecessor. 

••  And  now,  by  the  logic  of  their  own  propounder,  let  us  proceed 
to  test  any  one  of  the  axioms  propounded.  Let  us  give  Mr.  Mill 
the  fiiirdit  of  play.     We  will  bring  the  point  to  no  ordinary  issn^ 
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W*  wQl  tekei  for  laYettigatioii  no-oommon-plate  axiom;— no  aiioni 
d  w1mI|  not  the  kts  i^epotterously  because  onlj  impliedly,  he 
tenM  hia  aeeondaiy  class — as  if  a  positive  truth  by  defimtion  ooidd 
be  cither  more  or  less  positively  a  tmth:  we  will  selecti  Isay,  no 
i  of  an  vaqvestionability  so  questionable  as  is  to  be  found  in 
We  wiD  not  talk,  for  example,  about  such  propositions 
ai  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  or  that  the  whole 
b  gieatcr  than  any  one  of  its  parts.  We  will  afford  the  logician 
iMfjr  advantage.  We  will  come  at  once  to  a  proposition  which 
he  regards  as  the  acme  of  the  unquestionaUe — as  the  quintessence 
ef  axioniatio  undeniability.  Here  it  is :— '  Contradictions  con* 
not  hoik  be  true — ^that  is,  cannot  cOexist  in  nature.'  Here  Mr, 
IfiU  means,  for  instance, — and  I  give  the  most  forcible  instance 
eooeehraUe, — that  a  tree  must  be  either  a  tree  or  fio<  a  tree — that 
it  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a  tree  and  not  a  tree :  all  which  is 
quite  reasonable  of  itself,  and  will  answer  remarkably  well  as  an 
axiom,  until  we  bring  it  into  collation  with  an  axiom  insisted  upon 
a  few  pages  before;  in  other  words — words  which  I  have  previously 
*saqdo]red — until  we  test  it  by  the  logic  of  its  own  propounded 
'A  tree,'  Mr.  Mill  asserts,  'must  bo  either  a  tree  or  no<  a  tree.' 
Very  well :  and  now  let  me  ask  liini,  it  Ay.  To  this  little  query 
tberp  is  but  one  response — I  defy  any  man  living  to  invent  a  second. 
Hm  sole  answer  is  this : — *  Because  we  find  it  impaaibU  to  conceive 
that  a  tree  can  be  anything  else  than  a  tree  or  not  a  tree.'  This, 
I  repeat,  is  Mr.  MiU^s  sole  answer — he  will  not  pretend  to  suggest 
another ;  and  yet,  by  his  own  showing,  his  answer  is  clearly  no 
answer  at  all — ^far  has  he  not  already  required  us  to  admit,  me  an 
asJMR,  that  alnUty  or  inability  to  conceive,  is  tn  no  caee  to  be  taken 
as  a  erkerion  of  axiomatic  truth  t  Thus  all— absolutely  all  his 
argumentation  is  at  sea  wiUiout  a  rudder.  Let  it  not  be  urged 
that  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  is  to  be  made,  in  cases 
where  the '  imposnbility  to  conceive'  is  so  peculiarly  great  as  when 
ws  are  called  upon  to  conceive  a  tree  both  a  tree  and  not  a  tree. 
Ui  no  attempt,  I  say,  be  made  at  urging  this  sotticism ;  for,  in 
the  frst  place,  there  are  no  de^eee  of  '  impossibility,'  and  thus  no 
ens  imposaible  conception  can  be  more  peculiarly  impossible  than 
*  impossible  conception :'  in  the  second  pbee,  Mr.  Mill  him- 
donbt  after  thorough  deliberation — ^has  meat  distinctly, 
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and  most  rationally,  exdudcd  all  opportunity  for  exception,  by 
the  emphasis  of  his  proposition,  that,  tn  no  caee,  is  Ability  or  ina- 
bility to  conceive,  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  nxiomntie  truth  : 
in  the  third  place,  even  were  exceptions  ndmissiblo  nt  all,  it  remains 
to  be  shown  how  any  exception  is  admissible  here.  That  a  tree 
can  be  both  a  tree  and  not  a  tree,  is  an  idea  which  the  angeh,  w 
the  devils,  may  entertain,  and  which  no  doubt  many  an  earthly 
Bedlamite,  or  Trancendentalist,  doee. 

•*Now  I  do  not  quarrel  with  these  andents,"^  continues  the  let- 
ter-writer, "  ^  much  on  account  of  the  transparent  frivolity  of  their 
logic — which,  to  be  plain,  was  baseless,  wort1ilc(«s,  and,  fnntofctic 
altogether — as  on  account  of  their  pon)]>ous  and  infniuato  jwwcrip- 
tion  of  all  other  roads  to  IVuth  than  the  two  narrow  and  crooked 
paths — the  one  of  creeping  and  tlie  otlier  of  crawling — to  wliidi, 
in  their  ignorant  perversity,  they  have  dared  to  confine  the  Soul — 
the  Soul  which  loves  nothing  so  well  as  to  soar  in  tlioso  regions  of 
illimitjiblo  intuition  whidi  ore  utterly  incognixant  of  *path*^ 

^  By  the  by,  my  dear  friend,  is  it  not  an  evidence  of  the  mental 
shivery  entailed  upon  those  bigoted  people  by  their  Hogs  and 
Earns,  tliat  in  spite  of  the  eternal  prating  of  tlioh*  savans  about 
roade  to  Truth,  none  of  them  fell,  even  by  accident,  into  what  we 
now  so  distinctly  perceive  to  be  tlie  broadwt,  the  strniglitcst,  and 
most  available  of  all  mere  roads — the  great  tliorouglifaro — the  / 
majestic  highway  of  the  Consietent  /  Is  it  not  wonderful  that 
they  should  have  foiled  to  deduce  from  tlie  works  of  God  the 
vitally  momentous  consideration  that  a  perfect  coneistency  can  be 
nothing  but  an  aJbeoluU  truth  f  How  plain— how  rapid  our  pro- 
gress since  the  late  announcement  of  this  proposition  I  By  its 
means,  investigation  has  been  taken  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the  groimd- 
moles,  and  given  as  a  duty,  rather  than  as  a  task,  to  the  true — 
to  the  only  true  thinkers — to  the  generally-educated  men  of  ardent 
itnogination.  These  latter — our  Kcplers — our  Laplaces— '  sp'^m 
late' — 'theorixe' — these  are  the  terms — can  you  not  fancy  the 
shout  of  scorn  with  whidi  they  would  be  received  by  our  pro- 
genitors, were  it  possible  for  them  to  be  looking  over  mj  shoul- 
ders as  I  write  t  The  Eeplers,  I  repeat,  speculate — theorize  —and 
their  theories  are  merely- corrected — reduecd-Niifted^eleared,  lit- 
tle by  little,  of  their  ohafiT  of  inconsistency— until  at  length  then 
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ttaads  appnreDt  an  mieiiciirabered  Ckmiiiteney^^  ooiuislencjr 
wlridi  the  most  stolid  admit — because  it  tt  a  consisiency — to  be 
aa  lAnoHite  and  unquestioiiable  Truth. 

**!  hare  olWii  thought,  my  friend,  that  it  must  hare  pnsiled 
Iheae  do^mntictans  of  it  thousand  3rcan  ago,  to  determine,  even, 
hf  wUdi  of  their  two  boasted  roods  it  is  that  Uio  cryptographist 
attaiM  the  solution  of  the  more  oomplicated  cyphers — or  by  which 
of  then  Champollion  guided  mankind  to  Uiose  important  and  in- 
nwncfable  trutlis  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  have  Inin  entombed 
aaid  the  phonetical  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  In  especial,  would 
it  not  hare  giren  these  bigots  some  trouUe  to  determine  by  which 
of  their  two  ronds  was  reached  the  most  momentous  and  sublime 
of  mU  their  truths — the  truth — the  fiict  <A  gravitation  t  Newton 
dedoeed  it  from  the  bws  of  Kepler.  Kepler  admitted  that  these 
lawt  he  $mes$ed — those  laws  whose  inresUgation  disdosed  to  the 
greatest  of  British  as^aomers  that  principle,  the  basb  of  all 
(etistiag)  physical  principle,  in  going  behind  which  we  enter  at 
oaee  the  nebulous  kingdom  of  Metaphysics.  Yes ! — these  vital 
laws  Kepler  gun$ed — that  is  to  say,  he  imagined  them.  Had  he 
been  asked  to  point  out  either  the  deductive  or  tnductivo  route  by 
whidb  he  attained  them,  his  reply  might  have  been — 'I  know 
aetUag  about  rmUe^t — but  I  do  know  the  machinery  of  the  Uni- 
nna»  Here  it  is.  I  grasped  it  with  my  soul — I  reached  it  tlirou^^h 
mere  dintof  taftttttoii.  AUis,  poor  ignorant  old  man  1  Ck>uld  not 
uj  aetiqAysician  have  told  him  tliat  what  he  called  'intuition* 
was  but  Uie  conviction  resulting  from  cfeductions  or  tnductions  of 
^hUk  the  processes  were  so  shadowy  as  to  have  escaped  his  con- 
wiouinew,  eluded  his  reason,  or  bidden  defiance  to  his  capacity  of 
tipitasion  I  How  great  a  pity  it  is  that  some  '  moral  philoso- 
pher* had  not  enlightened  him  about  all  this  I  How  it  would 
hare  eomforted  him  on  his  death-bed  to  know  that,  instead  of  ^ 
kavfaif  gone  intuitively  and  thus  unbecomingly,  ho  had,  in  fact, 
ptueeedcd  decorously  and  legitimately— Uiat  is  to  say  Hog-ishly, 
sr  at  least  Rani<4slily— into  tlie  vast  halls  where  lay  gleaming, 
aalended,  and  hitherto  untouched  by  mortal  hand — ^unseen  by 
asrtal  eye— the  imperishable  and  priceless  secrets  of  the  Uni* 
I 

'TeS|  Kepler  wm  essentially  a  tk$ori$i;  but  this  titl^  now  of 
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so  much  sanctity,  wa%  in  those  ancient  days,  a  designation  of  su- 
preme contempt  It  b  only  now  that  men  begin  to  appreciate 
that  divine  old  man — to  sympntUiso  with  the  prophetical  and 
poetical  rhapsody  of  his  ever  memorable  words.  For  my  part,** 
continues  the  unknown  correspondent,  *'  I  glow  with  a  sacred  fire 
when  I  oven  think  of  thorn,  and  feel  that  I  shall  never  grow  weary 
of  their  repetition : — in  concluding  this  letter,  let  me  have  the  real 
pleasure  of  transcribing  them  once  again : — *  /  care  not  whether 
my  work  he  read  now  or  by  posterity,  lean  ajford  to  wait  a  een^ 
tury/or  readers  when  Ood  himself  has  waited  six  thousand  years 
for  an  observer.  I.triu  mph.  I  have  stolen  tlie  golden  secret  of  the 
Egyptians.     I  will  indulge  my  sacred  fur y,^ " 

Here  end  my  quotations  from  this  very  unaccountable  and,  jmr- 
liaps,  somewhat  impertinent  epistle ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  folly 
to  comment,  in  any  respect,  upon  the  cliinicrical,  not  to  say  revo- 
lutionary, fancies  of  the  writer — whoever  he  is — fancies  so  radically 
at  war  with  the  wcli-con.sidered  and  well-settled  opinions  of  this 
age.    Let  us  proceed,  Uien,  to  our  legitimate  thesis,  Tiic  Universe, 

This  thesis  admits  a  choice  between  two  modes  of  di^russion : — 
We  may  ascend  or  (/escend.  Ik*ginning  at  our  own  point  of  view, 
at  the  Earth  on  which  we  stand,  wo  may  pass  to  the  otiier  planets 
of  our  system,  thence  to  the  Sun,  thence  to  our  system  considered 
collectively,  and  thence,  through  other  systems,  indefinitely  out- . 
wards ;  or,  commencing  on  high  at  some  i)oint  as  definite  as  wo 
can  make  it  or  conceive  it,  wo  may  come  down  to  Uie  habitation 
of  M(in.  Usually,  that  is  to  say,  in  ordinary  essays  on  Astronomy, 
the  first  of  these  two  modes  is,  with  certain  reservation,  adopted : 
this  for  tlie  obvious  reason  tiiat  astronomical  facts^  merely,  and 
principles,  being  the  object,  that  object  is  best  fulfilled  in  stepping 
from  the  known  because  proximate,  gradually  onward  to  tiio  ])oint 
where  all  certitude  becomes  lost  in  the  remote.  For  my  present 
purpose,  however,  that  of  enabling  ilie  mind  to  take  in,  as  if  from 
afar  and  at  one  ghmce,  a  distant  conception  of  tiie  individual  Uni- 
verse— it  is  clear  thot  a  descent  to  small  from  great — to  the  out^ 
skirts  from  the  centro  (if  we  could  establish  a  centre) — to  the  end 
from  the  beginning  (if  wo  could  fancy  a  k'ginning)  would  be  the 
preferable  course,  but  for  tho  difficulty,  if  not  lm|>os.Hibili(y,  of  pre- 
senting, in  this  course,  to  Uio  una^tronomical,  a  picture  at  all  com** 
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pidMniilik  in  regard  to  such  oonsidemtions  as  aro  inrolved  in 
pumHif — that  is  to  say,  in  number,  magnitude  and  dbtance. 

Voitf  distincUiCM — intelliybility,  nt  all  points,  1}  a  primary  fea- 
tve  ia  my  general  design.  On  important  topics  it  is  better  to  bo 
a  good  deal  prolix  than  even  a  very  little  obscure.  But  abstruse- 
■MS  is  a  quality  appertaining  to  no  subject  per  m.  AH  are  alike, 
k  fiMility  of  comprehension,  to  him  who  approaches  them  by 
ptoperly  graduated  steps.  It  is  merely  because  a  stepping-stone, 
here  and  there,  is  heedlessly  left  unsupplied  in  our  road  to  Differ- 
ential Calculus,  that  this  latter  is  not  altogether  as  simple  a  thing 
as  a  sonnet  by  Mr.  Solomon  Seesaw. 

By  way  of  admitting,  then,  no  chance  for  misapprehension,  I 
tUnk  H  advisable  to  proceed  as  if  even  the  more  obvious  facts  of 
Astronomy  were^  unknown  to  the  reader.  In  combining  the  two 
modes  of  discussion  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  propose  to  avail 
myMlf  of  the  advantages  peculiar  to  each— and  very  especially  of. 
the  iUnLtioti  tfi  detail  whidi  will  bo  unavoidable  as  a  consequence 
of  tl^  plan.  Commencing  with  a  descent,  I  shall  reserve  for  the 
fftum  upwards  those  indispensable  considerations  of  quanUty  to 
wUdi  allusion  has  already  bqjsn  made. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  at  once,  with  that  merest  of  words,  *^  Infin- 
Itf."  This,  Kke  ^  God,**  **  spirit,**  and  some  other  expressions  of 
whidi  the  equivalents  exist  in  all  hmguages,  is  by  no  means  the 
expresrion  of  an  idea,  but  of  an  effort  at  one.  It  stands  for  ftie 
posrible  attempt  at  an  impossible  conception.  Man  needed  a  term 
%y  which  to  pomt  out  the  direeliwa  of  this  effort — the  cloud  be- 
Und  which  hiy,  forever  invisible,  the  t^f^t  of  this  attempt  A 
Word,  in  iine,  was  denmnded,  by  means  of  which  one  human  being 
might  put  himself  in  relation  at  once  with  another  human  being 
and  with  a  certain  tendency  <A  the  human  intellect  Out  of  this  ' 
demand  arose  the  word,  **  Infinity  ;**  which  is  thus  the  represent*- 
live  but  of  the  (Aoic^;k<  </«  ^Aot^Al. 

As  regards  ikmt  infinity  now  considered-  -the  infinity  of  space«*<- 
irt  often  hear  it  said  that  ^  its  idea  is  admitted  by  the  mind--4s 
aeqiieseed  in  —is  entertained— on  account  of  the  greater  difRcul^ 
wUdi  attends  the  conception  of  a  limit**  .  But  this  is  merely  one 
of  those  /lAfaaef  by  which  even  profound  thinkers,  time  out  of 
mhd,kavo  oocaaionany  taken  pleasure  in  deceiving  (ibmfabet. 
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The  quibble  lies  concealed,  in  tiie  word  "  difBculty."  "  The  mind,** 
we  are  told, "  entertains  the  idea  of  limitlese^  through  tlie  greater 
difficulty  which  it  finds  in  entertaining  that  of  limited^  space.** 
Now,  were  the  proposition  but  fairly  put,  its  absurdity  would 
become  transparent  at  once.  Clearly,  tlicre  is  no  mere  difficulty 
in  the  case.  The  assertion  intended,  if  presented  according  to  its 
intention,  and  without  sophistry,  would  run  thus : — "  l]|ie  mind 
admits  the  idea  of  limitless,  through  the  greater  impouilnlity  dl 
ontertaining  that  of  limited,  space.** 

It  must  be  immediately  seen  that  this  is  not  a  quesUon  of  two 
statements  between  whose  respective  credibilities— or  of  two  argu- ' 
ments  between  whose  respective  validities— Uie  recuon  is  called 
upon  to  decide  : — ^it  is  a  matter  of  two  conceptions,  directly  con- 
flicting, and  each  avowedly  impossible,  one  of  which  the  intellect  is 
supposed  to  bo  capable  of  entertaining,  on  account  of  the  greater 
impo$eibility  of  entertaining  the  other.  The  choice  b  not  made 
between  two  difficulties ;  it  is  merely  yitnaW  to  be  made  between 
two  impossibilities.  Now  of  the  former^  there  are  degrees,  but  of 
the  latter,  none :— just  as  our  impertincntjctter-writer  has  already 
suggested.  A  task  may  be  more  or  less  difficult ;  but  it  is  either 
possible  or  not  possible — there  are  no  gradations.  It  might  bo 
more  difficult  to  overthrow  the  Andes  than  an  ant-hill ;  but  it  can 
bo  no  more  impomhle  to  annihilate  the  matter  of  tlie  one  than  tlio 
matter  of  the  other.  A  man  may  jump  ten  feet  with  less  difficulty 
than  he  can  jump  twenty,  but  the  impossibility  of  his  leaping  to 
the  moon  is  not  a  wit  less  than  that  of  his  kaping  to  the  dog^ 
star. 

Since  all  this  is  undeniable :  since  the  choice  of  the  mind  is  to 
*be  made  between  impossibilities  of  conception :  since  one  impossi* 
bility  cannot  be  greater  than  another :  and  since,  thus,  one  cannot 
be  preferred  to  another :  the  philosophers  who  not  only  maintain, 
on  the  grounds  mentioned,  mnn*s  idea  of  infinity  but,  on  account 
of  such  suppositious  idea,  infinity  itself— wre  plainly  engaged  In 
demonstrating  one  impossible  thing  to  bo  possible  by  showing  how 
it  is  that  some  one  other  things— is  impossible  too.  This,  it  will 
be  said,  is  nonsense,  and  perhaps  it  is ;  indeed  I  think  it  very  cap* 
ital  nonsense,  but  forego  all  claim  to  it  as  nonsense  of  mine. 
'  The  readiest  mode,  however,  of  displaying  the  fidlacy  of  the 
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|W»ophicfl]  atgutiMiit  on  this  qaentioii,  is  by  simply  ndvertiQg  to 
a/Kf  mspeddng  H  which  lias  been  hitherto  quite  overlooked— the 
id  A«t  the  arguineiit  nJluded  to  both  proves  and  disproves  itn 
mm  propositkHi.  •*The  mind  is  impelled,**  say  the  theologians' 
nd  otheis,  •*  to  admit  a  FirH  CauH,  by  the  superior  difficulty  it 
operiencet  in  eonceivmg  cause  beyond  cauw^  without  end."  TTie 
firibUe,  as  before,  lies  in  the  word  ••  difficulty,**  but  here  what  is  it 
ea^loyedtosttitaint  A  First  Cause.  And  what  is  a  First  Cause  t 
An  iltinwte  termination  of  causes.  And  what  is  an  ultimate  ter- 
ttiMrtioa  of  causes  f  Fmity— the  Finite.  Thus  tho  one  quibble, 
.k  two  procetMs,  by  God  knows  how  many  philosophers,  is  made 
la  sappori  now  Fmity  and  now  Infinity ;  could  it  not  be  brought 
la  Mppori  something  besides  t  As  for  tho  quibbles,  /Afy,  at  leasti 
are  fanapportaUe.  But,  to  dismiss  them;  what  thoy  prove  in 
flw  ana  caae  is  the  identical  nothing  which  they  demonstrate  in 
Oa  other. 

Of  aoarae,  no  one  will  suppose  that  I  here  contend  for  the 
ahalata  imposstUlity  ottkai  which  wo  attempt  to  convey  in  the 
toffd  *•  Infinity.**  My  pur|)ose  is  but  to  show  tho  folly  of  cndcav- 
•ring  to  prove  Infinity  itself,  or  even  our  conception  of  it,  by  any 
Mdi  Uandering  ratiocination  as  that  which  is  ordinarily  employed. 

Faverthekss,  as  an  individual,  I  may  bo  permitted  to  say  that  I 
«anor  concdve  Infinity,  and  am  connnced  that  no  human  being 
CM.  A  mind  not  thoroughly  self-conscious,  not  accustomed  to  the 
btrospectlve  analysis  of  its  own  operations,  will,  it  is  true,  often 
deceive  itself  by  supposing  that  it  hoM  entertained  the  conception 
of  which  wo  speak.  In  the  oflfort  to  entertain  it,  we  proceed  step 
beyond  step,  we  fancy  point  still  beyond  point;  and  so  long  as 
WB  cpfUinM  the  effort,  it  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  we  arc  Unding- 
la  tka  formation  of  the  idea  designed ;  while  tlie  strength  of  the 
kqwetsion  that  we  aetnally  form  or  have  formed,  is  in  the  ratio 
of  the  period  during  which  we  koep  up  the  mental  endeavor.  But 
Ilk  hi  the  act  of  discontinuing  the  endeavor— of  fulfilling  (as  wo 
*iak)  the  idea--of  putting  the  finishing  stroke  (as  we  suppose)  to 
fte  coneeption — that  we  overthrow  at  once  the  whole  fiibric  of  our 
•■qr  by  renting  upon  some  one  ultimate,  and,  therefore,  definite 
H"^  Th^  fcdi  however,  we  foil  to  perceive,  on  account  of  the 
iMila  eobeidaaoe,  in  time,  between  tho  settling  down  upon  the 
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ultimate  point  and  the  act  of  cessation  in  thinking.  In  attempting, 
on  the  otiier  hand,  to  frame  the  idea  of  a  limited  space,  we  merely 
converse  the  processes  which  involve  the  impossibility. 

WebeUeve  in  a  Ood.  We  may  or  may  not  believe  in  finite  or  in 
infinite  space ;  but  our  belief,  in  such  cases,  is  more  properly  desig- 
nated as  faith,  and  is  a  mutter  quite  distinct  from  that  belief  prop- 
er— from  that  intellectual  belief— which  presupposes  tlie  mental 
conception. 

The  foct  is,  that,  upon  tlie  enunciation  of  any  one  of  that  class 
of  terms  to  which  **  Infinity**  belongs — the  class  representing 
thauffhti  of  thought — he  who  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  tliinks  at 
allf  feels  himself  called  upon,  not  to  entertain  a  conception,  but 
simply  to  direct  his  mental  mion  toward  some  given  ])oint,  in  the 
intellectual  fimiament,  where  lies  a  nebula  never  to  be  resolved. 
To  solve  it,  indeed,  he  makes  no  effort ;  for  with  a  rapid  instinct 
he  comprehends,  not  only  the  impossibility,  but,  as  regards  all 
human  purposes,  the  ineneentialittf  of  its  solution.  He  perceives 
that  the  Pcity  has  liot  dc»igned  it  to  be  solved.  He  sees,  at  onc0| 
that  it  lies  mit  ofllio  brain  of  man,  and  even  Aour,  if  not  exactly 
why,  it  lies  out  of  it  There  are  people,  I  am  aware,  who,  busy- 
ing themselves  in  attempts  at  the  unattainable,  acquire  very  easily, 
by  dint  of  the  jargon  they  emit,  among  those  tliinkers-Uiat-tliey- 
think  with  whom  darkness  and  depth  are  synonymous,  a  kind  of 
cuttle-fish  reputation  for  profundity;  but  the  finest  quality  of 
Thought  is  its  self-cogniuince ;  and  with  some  little  equivocation, 
it  may  be  said  tliat  no  fog  of  tlie  mind  can  well  be  greater  tlian 
that  which,  extending  to  tlie  very  boundaries  of  the  mental  do- 
main, shuts  out  even  these  boundaries  themselves  from  compra- 
hension. 

It  will  now  be  understood  that,  in  using  the  phrase,  ^  Infinity 
of  Space,**  I  make  no  call  upon  the  reader  to  entertain  the  im- 
possible conception  of  an  abeolute  infinity.  I  refer  simply  to  the 
**  utmcet  ctmceivahle  expanse^  of  space — a  shadowy  and  fiuctuating 
domain,  now  shrinking,  now  swelling,  in  accordance  with  the  vadi* 
lating  energicjl  of  ihe  imagination. 

Hitherto,  the  Universe  of  stars  has  always  been  considered  as 
coincident  with  Uie  Universe  proper,  as  I  have  defined  it  in  the 
commencement  of  this  Discourse.    It  h^  been  always  either  di^ 
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JMdj  or  Mifeetly  anmned— at  least  sineo  the  dawn  of  ioteUigiUe 
Aatnaonj— that,  were  it  poeeible  for  us  to  attain  anj  given  point 
m  qwee,  we  shonld  still  find,  on  all  sidrs  of  ns,  an  interminable 
■MemoB  of  Stan.  This  was  the  untenable  idea  of  Pascal  when 
■■king  pefhaps  the  most  sncoessful  attempt  erer  made,  at  peri- 
phnviiig  the  eoneeption  for  which  we  struggle  in  the  word 
"Unlfenc."  "It  is  a  sphere,'*  he  says,  "of  which  the  centre  it 
•fci]rwbere,  the  dreamforonce,  *  nowhere.**  But  iJthough  this 
lile^  definition  is,  hi  fiu^t,  no  definition  of  the  Universe  of 
9iv$^  wo  maj  accept  it|  with  some  mental  reservation,  as  a  defini- 
^km  (rigorous  enough  for  all  practical  purposes)  of  the  Universe 
PV*— that  is  to  saj,  of  the  Univcme  of  upace.  This  latter, 
*«,  let  m  regard  as  "a  sphere  </  which  the  centre  is  every^ 
wkert,  ike  eireumferenee  nowhere."*  In  fact,  while  we  find  it  im- 
passiUe  to  fiux^  soi  end  to  space,  we  have  no  difHcuhj  in  picturing 
to  owadres  anj  one  of  an  infinitj  of  beffinnin^s. 

Am  o«r  starting  point,  then,  let  us  adopt  the  Godhead.  Of  this 
Godhead,  m  itseff^  he  abno  is  not  imbecile — ^he  iJone  is  not  im« 
pions  who  propounds-^— nothing.  •*  Nius  ne  cmnaisstms  rien^^ 
mj%  the  Baron  de  Bielfeld— "  JVbm  ne  eannaiesms  rien  de  ia 
miure  am  de  Pessenee  de  Dieu  :—pour  savhr  ce  quHi  est,  U  faut 
Ure  Diem  mlwt.*'— «  We  know  absolutelj  nothing  of  the  nature 
m  esaenet  of  God : — in  order  to  comprehend  what  he  is,  we  should 
kafe  to  be  God  ourselves.** 

••  We  ^autd  have  to  be  God  oureelvee  r—Withh  phrase  so 
itarOing  aa  this  jet  ringing  in  my  ears,  1  nevertheless  venture  to 
imemd  V  this  our  present  ignorance  of  the  Deity  is  an  ignorance 
la  whidi  the  soul  is  everlastintfly  condemned. 
^Bjr  Mim,  however— Moif,  at  least,  the  Incomprehensible— by 
■^  isnmhig  him  as  Spirit— ihhi  is  to  say,  as  not  Matter--^ 
«  which,  for  all  intelligible  purposes,  will  stand  well 
of  a  definition— by  Him,  then,  existing  as  Spirit,  let  us 
mlttl  ottraelves,  to-night,  with  supposing  to  have  been  created, 
•r  aada  mt  of  Nothing,  by  dint  of  his  Volition— at  some  point 
rf  8|MC0  whldi  we  will  take  as  a  centre — at  some  period  into 
*eh  wo  do  Doi  pretend  to  inquire,  but  at  all  events  immensely 
-'  -by  Hhn,  then  again,  let  us  suppose  to  have  been  ere- 
"^'tt    This  is  a  vitally  momentous  epoch  in  our  con* 
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siderations.     What  is  it  that  we  are  justified— that  alone  we  are 
justified  in  supposing  to  have  been,  primarily  and  solely,  created  t 

We  have  attained  a  point  where  only  Intuition  can  aid  us : — 
but  now  let  me  recur  to  the  idea  which  I  have  already  suggested 
as  that  alone  which  we  can  pro])erly  entertain  of  intuition.  It  ia 
but  4he  conviction  arising  from  those  inductions  or  deductions  of 
which  the  processes  are  so  shadowy  as  to  escape  our  consciousness^ 
elude  our  reasoti,  or  defy  our  capacity  of  expression.  With  this 
understanding,  I  now  assert— that  an  intuition  nltogclhcr  irresist- 
ible, although  inexpressible,  forces  ine  to  Uie  coiicluHion  that  what 
God  originally  created- that  that  Matter  which,  by  dint  of  his 
Volition,  he  first  made  from  his  Spirit,  or  from  Nihility,  could 
have  been  nothing  but  Matter  in  its  utmost  oonccivabk)  state  of 
——what!— of  Simplicity  f 

This  will  be  found  Uie  sole  absolute  assumption  of  my  Discourse. 
I  use  the  woili  '*  assumption*'  in  its  ordinary  sense ;  yet  I  inaLn- 
tain  that  even  this  my  primary '  proposition,  is  very,  very  far 
indeed,  from  being  really  a  more  assumption.  Nothing  was  ever 
more  certaiuly — no  human  conclusion  was  ever,  in  fact,  more  regu- 
lariy— more  rigorously  c/educcd : — but,  alas  I  the  processes  lie  out 
of  the  human  analysis — at  all  events  are  beyond  the  utterance  of 
the  human  tongue. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  conceive  what  Matter  must  be,  when, . 
or  if,  in  its  absolute  extreme  of  Simplicity.  Hero  tlie  Reason 
files  at  once  to  Imparticularity — to  a  particle — ^to  one  particle — 
a  particle  of  one  kind — of  one  diaracter^— of  one  nature-H>f  one 
ttM— of  one  form— a  particle,  therefore,  **  without  form  and  vmd** 
— ^a  particle  positively  a  particle  at  all  points — ^a  particle  abso- 
lutely unique,  individual,  undivided,  and  not  indivisible  only 
because  He  who  created  it,  by  dint  of  his  Will,  can  by  an  infi-' 
nitely  less  energetic  exerdse  of  the  same  Will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  divide  it 

Oneness,  then,  is  all  that  I  predicate  of  the  originally  created 
Matter ;  but  I  propose  to  show  that  this  Oneness  is  a  principle 
abundantly  sufficient  to  aecount  for  the  constitution,  the  existiny 
phcenomena  and  the  plainly  inevitable  annihilation  of  at  least  the 
material  Univern. 

The  willing  into  being  the  primordial  ni^ticle,  has  completed 
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Ike  ieC»  or  more  properlj  tbo  eoneqUim  of  Creation.  We  now 
pvoeeed  to  the  ultimate  pnrpotie  for  which  we  are  to  sappoee  the 
Pvtide  ereatcd— that  is  to  mj^  the  nitimate  purpose  m)  far  as  our 
coMideratlons  yrl  enable  m  to  see  it— the  eoostitution  of  the 
UiiTefie  from  it,  the  Particle. 

This  eoBstitntion  has  been  effected  by  foreiw^  the  originally 
and  therefore  normally  One  into  the  abnonnal  condition  of  Afany. 
Aa  action  of  this  chamctcr  implies  reaction.  A  diffusion  from 
Unity,  indcr  tlie  conditions,  involves  a  tendency  to  return  into 
Uaitf— A  tendency  incradiciible  until  sntisfied.  But  on  these 
points  I  will  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  assumption  of  absolute  Unity  in  the  primordial  Particle 
iBdides  that  of  infinite  divisibility.  Let  us  conceive  the  Particle, 
tlien,  to  be  only  not  totally  exhausted  by  diffusion  into  Space. 
Fnm  the  one  Particle,  as  a  centre,  let  us  suppose  to  be  irradiated 
•rt«*ally— in  all  directions — to  immeasurable  buf  still  definite 
diitanees  in  the  previously  vacant  space— a  certain  inexpressibly 
great  yet  limited  number  of  unimaginably  yet  not  infinitely  minute 


How,  of  these  atoms,  thus  diffused,  or  upon  diffusion,  what 
eom^tioiis  are  we  permitted— not  to  assume,  but  to  infer,  from 
coBsideratioo  as  well  of  their  source  as  of  the  cliarecter  of  the 
desigB  q>parent  in  their  diffa^on  I  Unity  being  their  souroe,  and 
^iftrmet  /rom  Unity  the  charnctvr  of  the  design  manifested  in 
their  diffusion^  wo  are  warranted  in  supposing  this  character  to  be  at 
IsasI  g^nenUy  preserved  throughout  the  design,  and  to  form  a  por- 
ties  of  the  design  itself :— that  is  to  say,  we  shall  be  warranted  in 
rnnceiving  continual  differences  at  all  |)oints  from  the  uniquity  and 
nnpfidty  of  the  origin.  Rut,  for  these  reasons,  shall  we  be  justi* 
isd  \m  imagining  the  ntonw  hcterogcm^ous,  dissimilar,  unequal, 
aid  iseqmdistantf  More  explicitly— are  we  to  consider  no  two 
alomn  as,  at  their  diffusion,  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  the  same 
fcrm,  «r  of  the  same  size  f — and,  after  fulfilment  of  their  diflfiision 
iito  Spaee,  is  absolute  ineqnidistimce,  each  from  each,  to  be  under^ 
4eod  of  all  of  them  f  In  such  Hmuigemcut,  under  such  condi* 
tMia,  we  most  easily  and  immediately  comprehend  tlie  subsequent 
aisi  CeanUe  carrying  out  to  completion  of  any  such  design  as  that 
tfclA  1  haf«  suggested  ^the  design  of  variety  out  of  unity — 
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diversity  out  of  sameness — ^heterogeneity  out  of  homogeneity — 
complexity  out  of  simplicity— in  a  word,  tlic  utmost  possible 
multiplicity  of  relation  out  of  the  cniplialicnily  irrelative  One. 
Undoubtedly,  therefore,  we  thould  be  wnrrantcd  in  assuming  all 
that  has  been  mentioned,  but  for  Uie  reflection,  first,  that  supere- 
rogation is  not  presumable  of  any  Divine  'Act ;  and,  secondly,  that  • 
the'oliject  supposed  in  view,  appc^us  an  feasible  when  some  of  the 
conditions  in  question  are  dispensed  with,  in  tlie  beginning,  as 
when  all  are  understood  immediately  to  exist  I  mean  to  say  that 
some  are  involved  in  the  rest,  or  so  inslnntuneous  a  consequence 
of  them  as  to  make  the  distinction  inapprcciJibU*.  Difference  of 
$iUj  for  example,  will  at  once  be  brought  about  through  the  ten- 
dency of  one  atom  to  a  second,  in  preference  to  a  third,  on  account 
of  particular  inequidistanoe ;  whidi  is  to  be  comprehended  as  par- 
H^ilar  inequidiitaneee  between  centree  of  quantity,  in  neighboring 
•tame  itf  different  form — a  matter  not  at  all  interfering  with  the 
generally-equable  distribution  of  the  atoms.  Difference  of  kind^ 
too,  is  easily  conceived  to  bo  merely  a  result  of  differences  in  size 
and  form,  taken  more  or  less  conjointly : — in  fact,  since  the  Unity 
of  the  Particle  Proper  implies  absolute  homogeneity,  we  cannot 
imagine  the  atoms,  at  tlieir  diffusion,  differing  in  kind,  without 
imagining,  at  the  same  time,  a  special  exercise  of  the  Divine  Will, 
at  the  emuwion  of  each  atom,  for  the  puri)ose  of  effecting,  in 
each,  a  change  of  its  essenUnl  nature : — so  fantastic  an  idea  is  the 
less  to  be  indulged,  as  the  object  proposed  is  seen  to  be  thoroughly 
attainable  without  such  minute  and  clnbonite  interposition.  We 
perceive,  therefore,  u|K)n  tlie  whol<%  that  it  would  bo  supereroga- 
tory, and  consequently  unphilos(»|)hical,  to  predicate  of  the  atoms, 
in  view  of  their  purposes,  any  tliiii;r  more  than  difference  of  form 
at  their  dispersion,  with  particular  ini^quidistance  after  it — all  other 
differences  arising  at  once  out  of  these,  in  the  very  first  processes 
of  mass-constitution : — We  thus  establish  the  Universe  on  a 
purely  geometrictd  basis.  Of  course,  it  is  by  no  means  nccessaiy 
to  assume  absolute  difference,  even  of  form,  among  all  the  atoms 
irradiated — any  more  than  absolute  pjirticulnr  inequidistanoe  of 
each  from  eadi.  We  are  required  to  conceive  merely  that  no 
neighboring  atoms  are  of  similar  form — no  atoms  which  can  ever 
approximate,  until  their  inevitable  rdunitkin^nt  the  end^ 
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^^(Mgh  ike  immedUte  tod  perpetual  tendency  of  the  duunited 
w^em  to  iHiira  into  thrir  normal  Unity,  is  implied,  as  I  have  said, 
i»  tWr  aboomial  diffusion.  stiU  it  is  clear  that  this  tendency  will 
b>  without  eonseqiience-Hi  tendency  and  no  more— until  the  dif- 
fcwn  energy,  in  ceasing  to  bo  exerted,  shall  leave  it,  the  tendency, 
fae  to  seek  its  aatisfiKtion.  The  Divine  Act,  however,  being  con- 
iideied  as  detenniaate,  and  discontinued  on  fulfilment  of  the  diffu- 
rfon,  we  understand,  at  once,  a  itSa^ttoii— in  other  words,  a  eatie- 
JMU  tendenqr  of  the  disunited  atoms  to  return  into  One.  . 

But  the  diffusive  energy  being  withdrawn,  and  the  rOkcUon  hav 
i^  eonmenced  in  furtherance  of  the  ultimate  design— /Aa/  qf  the 
mimoet  poeeUle  /2ela<MNi— this  design  is  now  in  danger  of  being 
froitiated,  in  detail,  by  reason  of  that  very  tenden<7  to  return 
vUch  is  to  effect  iU  accomplishment  in  general.  Jfuitiplieity  is 
the  object;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  proximate  atoms  from 
»p«ng  «l  wue^  through  the  now  satisfiablo  tendency— 6e/or«  the 
fidfibMutofany  ends  proposed  in  multiplicity— into  absolute  on^ 
■esa  among  themaelves:— there  is  notliing  to  impede  the  aggre- 
gation of  various  unique  masses,  at  various  points  of  space :— in 
other  words,  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  accumulation  of  various 
■— M>  csch  absolutely  One. 

For  the  effectual  and  thorough  completion  of  the  general  design, 
^^,  "^  ^  necessi^  for  a  repulsion  of  Umitcd  capacity— a 
Kparyivo  emnetkiny  which,  on  withdrawal  of  the  diffusive  Volition. 
•haO  m  the  same  time  allow  th< 
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I  allow  the  approach,  and  forbid  the  junction, 
ef  the  aloaa;  suffBring  them  infinitely  to  approximate,  while  de- 
ir^gthem  positive  contact ;  in  a  woi^J,  having  the  power— «/>  to 
ac^mn  ^poek  of  preventing  their  coalition,  but  no  ability  to 
iiierfcfv  with  their  couUeeenoe  in  any  respect  or  dtgrtt.  The  re- 
pufalo^  already  considered  as  so  peculiarly  limited  in  other  re-, 
gwdsi  nmst  be  understood,  let  me  repeat,  as  having  power  to  pre- 

^^  *^^*'**  ^*^**^*'^  ^^  V  to  a  certain  epoch.  Unless  we  are 
leeineiive  that  the  appetite  for  Unity  among  tiie  atoms  is  doomed 
It  be  latisiid  immt;— unless  we  are  to  conceive  that  what  had  a 

I  h  to  have  no  end— a  conception  which  cannot  realty  be . 

id,  however  much  we  may  talk  or  drpam  of  entertaining 
I  are  hntA  to  conclude  that  the  repulsive  influence  imagin- 
rf,  win,  iMily— under  pressure  of  Uie  Uni-tendeney  eoUectirely 


applied,  but  never  and  in  no  degree  until,  on  fulfilment  of  Uie  Di- 
vine purposes,  such  collective  application  shall  be  naturally  made— 
yield.to  a  force  which,  at  that  ultimate  epoch,  shall  be  the  superior 
force  precisely  to  the  extent  required,  aud  thus  permit  tiie  univcr- 
sal  subsidence  into  the  inevitable,  because  original  and  Uicrefore 
normal.  One.  The  conditions  here  to  be  reconciled  are  difficult 
indeed : — we  cannot  even  comprehend  the  possibility  of  their  con- 
ciliation;— nevertheless,  the  apparent  impossibility  is  brilliantiy 
suggestive. 

That  the  repulsive  something  actually  exists,  wc  eee.  Man  nei- 
ther employs,  nor  knows,  a  force  sufficient  to  bring  two  atoms 
into  contact  Tliis  is  but  tiio  well-estiiblishod  proiKwition  of  the 
impenetrability  of  matter.  All  Experiment  proves— all  Philosophy 
admits  it.  The  deeiyn  of  the  repulsion- tiio  necessity  ftn-  its  exist- 
ence—I  have  endeavored  to  show;  but  from  nil  attempt  at  investi- 
gating its  nature  have  religiously  abstained ;  tiiis  on  account  of  an 
intuitive  conviction  that  the  prindplo  at  issue  is  strictiy  spiritual- 
ties in  a  recess  impervious  to  our  present  undcnjtnnding— lies  in- 
volved in  a  consideration  of  what  now— in  our  human  state— is 
no<  to  be  considered-^n  a  consideration  of  Spirit  in  itself.  I  feel, 
in  a  word,  that  here  tiio  God  has  interjxwed,  and  here  only,  because 
here  and  here  only  the  knot  demanded  tiie  interposition  of  Uhi 

God. 

In  feet,  while  the  tendency  of  the  diffused  atoms  to  return  into 
Unity,  will  be  recognised,  at  once,  as  the  principle  of  the  New- 
tonian Gravity,  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  a  repulsive  influence 
prescribing  limits  to  the  (immediate)  satisfection  of  tiie  tendency, 
will  be  understood  as  that  which  we  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
designating  now  as  heat,  now  as  magnetism,  now  as  electricity  ; 
displaying  our  ignorance  of  its  awful  character  in  tiite  vacillation  of 
the  phraseology  with  which  we  endeavor  to  circumscribe  it 

Calling  it,  merely  ibr  the  moment,  electricity,  we  know  that  all 
experimental  analysis  o/  electricity  hasljiven,  as  an  ultimulo  result, 
the  principle,  or  seeming  principle,  heterogeneity.  Only  where 
things  differ,  is  electricity  apparent;  and  it  is  presumable  that 
tiiey  never  differ  where  it  is  not  developed  at  least,  if  not  apparent 
Now,  tills  result  is  in  the  fullest  keeping  witii  tiiat  which  I  have 
foached  unempirically.    The  design  of  tiie  repulsive  influenoel 
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kflti  Babtiniied  to  be  that  of  prev^n^ng  immediate  Unity  among 
Cbe  diffined  atoms ;  and  these  atoms  are  represented  as  different 
eack  frooi  eadi.  Difftrmot  is  their  character — their  essentialitj — 
jiit  as  whdiftnfMt  was  the  essi^ntialitj  of  their  course.  When 
«esi7»  then,  that  an  attempt  to  bring  any  two  of  these  atoms 
lagether  would  induce  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  repulsire  influ- 
eaee,  to  pforent  the  cont^t,  we  may  as  well  use  the  strictly  con- 
teilible  sentenee  that  an  attempt  to  bring  together  any  two  differ'^ 
enesi  wiUiesolt  in  a  development  of  electricity.  All  existing 
hodieii  of  eowse,  are  composed  of  these  atoms  in  proximate  con- 
lB0t|  and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  mere  assemblages  of 
«ovs  oa  fewer  differences ;  and  the  resistance  made  by  the  repul- 
sire  ^iriti  on  bringing  togctlier  any  two  such  SMcmblages,  would 
W  ift  the  ratio  of  the  two  sums  of  the  differences  in  each  : — an  ex- 
piwiiun  which,  when  reduced,  is  equivalent  to  Uiis : — Tki  amouni 
^  dmirieiij^  iewtlopei  on  ths  approximation  of  itoo  bodies,  it  pro- 
portiotml  to  tk$  dffefenee  between  the  respective  eunu  of  the  atomi 
ff  iMtk  the  hodie*  are  composed.  That  no  two  bodies  are  abso* 
hrtely  alike,  is  a  simple  corollary  from  alt  that  has  been  here  saidi 
Beetrieity,  therefore,  existing  alwaj-s,  is  developed  whenever  any 
Mi«,  but  manifested  only  when  bodies  of  appreciable  difference^ 
«•  brought  into  approximation. 

T^  electricity— 40,  for  the  prr-sent,  continuing  to  call  it— we 
■^  ■oi  b^  wrong  in  referring  the  various  physical  appearances  of 
li^  heat  and  magnetism ;  but  far  less  shall  we  be  liable  to  err 
^  attributing  to  thi»  strictly  spiritural  principle  the  more  impor- 
im  ^snonena  of  vitality,  consciousness  and  ThwighU  On  this 
^>pie»  however,  1  need  pause  here  merely  to  suggest  that  these 
phmnaifna,  whether  observed  generally  or  in  detail,  seem  to  pro- 
iisd  «l  immi  tn  the  ratio  cftkt  heteroj^eneous. 

DfiMwdiag  now  the  two  equivocal  terms,  *«  gravitation''  and 
"deetrici^,'*  let  ns  adopt  Uie  more  defii\ite  expressions,  "aWnw- 
Itmfmid'^rspuisiony  The  former  is  the  body;  the  Utter  the 
Ml:  Hm  one  is  the  material;  the  other  the  spiritual,  principle  of 
Ihs  UnifteiM.  Jfo  other  principles  exist  All  phenomena  are  re- 
fcfsfcli  lo  oue,  or  to  the  other,  or  to  both  combined.  So  rigo^ 
•wly  b  lUa  the  ease— so  thoroughly  demonstrable  is  it  that  at- 
imtfeu  and  repulsion  are  the  sols  |iroperti€»  through  which  we 
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pei^ive  the  Universe — ^in  other  words,  by  which  Matter  is  h)an]«> 
fested  to  Mind— Uiat,  for  all  merely  argumcntaUve  purpnse^  we 
are  fully  justified  in  assuming  that  matter  exists  only  as  attraction 
and  repulsion — that  attraction  and  repulsion  are  matter : — there 
being  no  conceivable  case  in  which  we  may  not  employ  the  term 
•*  matter**  and  the  terms  •*  attraction**  and  "  repulsion/*  taken  to- 
gether, as  equivalent,  and  therefore  convertible,  expressions  in 
I-ogic 

I  said,  just  now,  that  what  I  have  described  as  the  tendency  of 
the  diffused  atoms  to  return  into  their  original  unity,  would  be 
understood  as  the  principle  of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravity ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty  in  such  an  under- 
standing, if  we  took  at  the  Newtonian  gravity  in  a  merely  general 
view,  as  a  force  impelling  matter  to  seek  matter ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  wo  pay  no  attention  to  the  known  modus  operandi  of  the 
Newtonian  force*  The  general  coincidence  satisfies  us ;  but,  upon 
looking  closely,  we  see,  in  detail,  much  that  api>ears  tncoinci- 
dent,  and  much  in  regard  to  which  no  coincidence,  at  least,  is  es- 
tablished. •  For  example  :  the  Newtonian  gravity,  when  we  think 
of  it  in  certain  moods,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  tendency  to  oneness 
at  all,  but  rather  a  tendency  of  all  bodies  in  all  directions— a  phrase 
apparently  expressive  of  a  tendency  to  diffusion.  Here,  then,  is 
an  tncoincidence.  Again ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  mathematical 
law  governing  the  Newtonian  tendency,  we  see  clearly  Uiat  no 
eoincidenco  has  been  made  good,  in  resi>cct  of  the  modus  operandi^ 
at  least,  between  gravitation  as  known  to  exist  and  that  seemingly 
simple  and  direct  tendency  which  I  have  assumed. 

In  fact,  I  have  attained  a  point  at  which  it  will  be  advisable  to 
strengthen  my  position  by  reversing  my  processes.  So  far,  we 
have  gone  on  a  priori,  from  an  abstract  consideration  of  Simpliei' 
ly,  as  that  quality  most  likely  to  have  characterised  the  original 
action  of  God.  Let  us  now  see  whctlier  the  established  facts  of 
the  Newtonian  Gravitation  may  not  afford  us,  a  posteriori,  somo 
legitimate  inductions. 

What  does  the  Newtonian  law  declare  t    That  all  bodies  attract 

each  other  with  forces*  pfo|»ortional  to  the  squares  of  their  distan- 

oes.    Purjxieely,  I  have  given,  in  the  first  place,  the  vulgar  version 

of  the  law ;  and  T  confess  tliat  In  this,  as  inmost  other  vulgar  ?«r- 
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rioM*or  gTMt  traOit,  we  find  little  of  a  suggestive  cbsracter.  Let 
IS  Mnr  adopt  a  more  philosophical  phraseology : — Bwry  atam^  of 
mnr  My,  mitrmcU  ewery  other  atom,  both  qfiti  own  wid  q^mry 
^Air  koiy,  with  •force  wkiek  Marie$  inveredy  a$  ike  squetrm  tf 
lit  ifotefMct  tfliMm  the  atiractiny  ond  aUrncUd  atom.  Here, 
iadsedy  a  flood  of  suggestion  bursts  upon  the  mind 

Bui  let  M  see  distinctly  what  it  was  that  Newton  jirovetf— ao» 
mdiBg  to  the  grossly  irrational  defiuitions  of />ro^  prescribed  by 
the  metaphysical  schools.  He  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
ihowhig  how  thoroughly  the  motions  of  an  imaginary  Universe, 
somposed  of  attracting  and  attracted  atoms  obedient  to  the  law  he 
snouneed,  coincide,  with  those  of  the  actually  existing  Universe 
V  so  Ctf  as  it  CQOies  under  our  observation.  This  was  the  amount  of 
his  dem^metratiom — that  is  to  say,  this  was  the  amount  of  it,  ae- 
ssrdiag  to  the  conventional  cant  of  the  "  philosophies.*'  Hss  sue- 
•Mses  added  proof  multiplied  by  proof— such  proof  as  a  sound  in* 
•sUsct  admits— but  the  demonetnUum  of  the  kw  itself,  persist  the 
Maphysieians,  had  not  been  strengthened  in  any  degree.  •«  Oe^ 
idv.pkyekal  prooV*  however,  of  attraction,  here  upon  Earth,  in 
aseordanee  with  the  Newtonian  theory,  was,  at  length,  much  to 
the  sstisfiMstion  of  some  intellectual  grovellers,  affordedL  lliis 
proof  arose  ecrfbterally  and  incidentally  (as  nearly  all  important 
truths  have  arisen)  out  of  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  mean  den- 
tin of  the  Esrth.  In  the  ftmous  Maskelyne,  Cavendish  and  Bayiy 
operimeiita  for  this  purpose,  the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  a  moun^ 
tsia  was  seen,  felt,  measured,  and  found  to  be  mathematically  oon« 
AtsBt  with  the  immortal  theory  of  the  British  astronomer. 

But  in  spite  of  this  confirmation  of  that  which  needed  none— in 
ipite  ef  the  soiled  corroboration  of  the  « theory'?  by  the  n<H»\M 
■eeufcr  and  physical  prooT— in  spite  of  the  ekaroeter  of  this  cur« 
luborstion— the  ideas  which  even  really  philosophical  men  cannot 
help  imbibiiig  of  gravi^— and,  especially,  the  ideas  of  it  which 
•jtowy  men  get  and  oontentedly  maintain,  are  ssm  to  have  been 
Mvcd,  fer  the  most  part,  from  a  consideration  of  the  principle  as 
%  fad  H  developed— mffifjf  m  ike  pUmet  upon  wkiek  ikep 


How,  fo  what  does  so  partial  a  eonsideiation  tend— to  what 
M»  of«ror  does  ft  give  rise  t    On  the  Ekrth  we  m»  and/W 
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only  that  gratity  impels  all  bodies  towards  the  eetUre  of  the  Earth. 
No  man  in  the  ^mmon  walks  of  life  could  be  made  to  see  or  feel 
anything  eke— could  be  made  to  perceive  that  anything,  any- 
where, has  a  perpetual,  grantating  tendency  in  any  oiker  direct- 
tion  than  to  the  centre  of  the  H^uth ;  yot  (with  an  exception 
hereailer  to  be  specified)  it  is  a  fact  that  every  earthly 
thing  (not  to  speak  now  of  every  heavenly  tiling)  has  a  tendency 
not  on/jf  to  the  Earth's  centre  but  in  every  conceivable  direction 
besides. 

Now,  although  the  philosophic  cannot  be  said  to  err  with  the 
vulgar  in  this  matter,  ihcy  nererUicless  permit  themselves  to  be 
influenced,  without  knowing  it,  by  tKe  emtiment  r>f  tiie  vulgar  idea. 
**  Although  the  Pagan  fables  are  not  believed,''  says  Bryant,  in  his 
very  erudite  "  Mythology,"  "  yet  we  forget  ourselves  continually 
and  make  inferences  from  them  as  from  existing  realities."  I 
mean  to  assert  that  the  merely  eeneitive  perception  of  gravity  as 
we  'experience  it  on  Earth,  beguiles  mankind  into  the  fency  of 
etmeentraliiation  or  eepeciality  respecting  it — has  been  continually 
biasing  towards  this  fancy  even  the  mightiest  intellects — perpetu- 
ally, although  imperceptibly,  leading  them  away  from  the  real 
ehnracteristics  of  the  principle;  thus  preventing  them,  up  to  this  . 
date,  from  ever  getting  a  glimpse  of  that  vital  truth  whidi  lies  in 
a  diametrically  opposite  direction— behind  the  principle's  eeeentieU 
characteristics'— those,  not  of  concentralixation  or  cftpocmlity^— but  y^ 
of  univerioiity  and  difftmon.  This  "  vital  truth"  is  (Tnity  as  the 
eource  of  the  phenomenon. 

Let  me  now  repeat  the  definition  of  gravity : — Etfery  atom,  of 
every  body,  attracte  every  other  atom,  botk  ofite  own  and  ofeveryy 
oth^r  body,  with  a  force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
t)ie  distances  of  the  attracting  and  attracted  atom. 
'  Here  let'  the  reader  pause  with  me,  fer  a  moment,  incontem* 
plation  of  the  miraculous— of  the  ineffable — of  the  altogether 
unimaginable  complexity  of  relation  involved  in  the  fact  that  each 
atom  attracte  every  other  atom — involved  merely  in  this  fact  of  the 
attraction,  •  without  reference  to  the  law  or  mode  in^  which  the 
attraction  is  manifested— involved  merely  in  the  feet  that  eadi 
atom  attracts  every  other  atom  ai  all,  in  a  wilderness  of  atoms  so 
numerous  that  those  which  go  to  the  composition  of «  cnnnon-bdl, 
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mmtif  pfdbiiUj,  is  inere  point  of  Dumber,  ill  tiMstan  which  go 
lo  the  eoMtitiitaon  of  the  Unireno. 

Had  we  diMoveredt  aiinpljr,  that  eadi  atom  tended  to  eoroe 
OM  Inrorite  point — to  some  eepedallj  attractire  atom— we  should 
stfll  have  tUleu  upon  a  diseoverj  which,  in  itself  would  hare 
auttoed  to  oTerwhehn  the  mind : — hut  what  is  it  that  we  are 
acteaSj  called  upon  to  comprehend  f    Thai  each  atom  attracto 

ypiithiiei  with  the  most  delicate  moTements  of  evety  other 
ahaii  and  with  each  and  witli  all  at  the  same  time,  and  forever, 
aad  aceoffding  to  a  determinate  hiw  of  which  the  complexity,  eren 
bjr  itself  solely,  is  utterly  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
I  of  man.  If  I  propose  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  one 
»ole  in  s  sunbeam  upon  its  neighboring  mote,  I  cannc;^  accom* 
pU  wiy  purpose  without  first  counting  and  weighing  all  the 
aleas  in  the  Umverse,  and  defining  tlio  precise  positions  of  all  at 
sue  particular  moment  If  I  venture  to  displace,  by  even  the 
billiooth  pMTt  of  an  inch,  the  microsoopical  speck  of  dust  wKidi 
Bei  BOW  upon  the  point  of  my  finger,  what  is  the  character  of  that 
act  upou.whidi  I  have  adventured  f  I  have  done  a  deed  which 
ibakes  the  Moon  in  her  path,  which  causes  the  Sun  to  bo  no 
lei^per  the  sun,  and  which  alters  forever  the  destiny  of  the  multi- 
tidhieus  myriads  of  stars  tliat  roll  and  glow  in  tlie  mnjestic  prcs- 
UMs  of  their  Creator. 

Tki9€  idcjs— conceptions  such  ns  then — untliouglitliko  thoughts 
-^oul-rereries  rather  than  conclusions  or  even  considerations  of 
the  intellect :— ideas,  I  repeat,  such  as  these,  are  such  as  we  can 
skNM  hope  profitnblj  to  entertain  in  any  effort  at  grasping  the 
great  princijiJe,  AUrttctimu 

But  now,  foi(k  such  ideas — with  such  a  vtBion  of  the  marvel* 
kNM  complexity  of  Attraction  fairly  in  his  mind — let  any  person 
eonpetent  of  thought  on  sudi  topics  as  these,  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  imagining  a  principle  for  the  phicnomcna  observed — a 
ssaditioii  from  which  they  sprang. 

Does  not  so  evident  a  brotherhood  among  the  atoms  point  to  a 
wiuMU  parentage  t  Does  not  a  sympathy  so  omnipriivalent.  so 
laenriicaUc,  and  so  thoroughly  irrespective,  suptyrest  a  common 
palemity  aa  its  source  t  Docs  not  one  extreme  impel  the  leason 
Istha  tfthert    Does  not  the  infinitude  of  division  refer  to  tlio 
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uttemess  of  indindunlity  t  Does  not  the  entirencss  of  tiie  com* 
plex  hint  at  the  perfection  of  tlie  simple  f  It  b  noi  that  tha 
atoms,  as  wo  see  them,  are  divided  or  tlint  they  lut)  complex  in 
their  relations — but  that  they  are  inconceivably  divided  and  un- 
utterably complex:  it  is  the  extremeness  of  Uio  conditions  to 
which  I  now  ailudc,  rather  than  to  the  conditions  themselves.  In 
a  word,  is  it  not  bccAuso  the  atoms  were,  at  some  remote  e])och 
of  time,  even  more  l/ian  together — is  it  not  because' originally,  and 
therefore  normally,  they  were  (hie — tliat  now,  in  all  circumstan- 
ces— at  all  points — in  all  directions — by  all  modi«  of  approach— 
in  all  relations  and  through  all  conditions — they  struggle  back  to 
this  absolutely,  this  irrelatively,  this  unconditionally  one  f 

Some  person  may  here  demand : — "  Why — since  it  is  to  the 
One  Uiat  the  atoms  struggle  hack — do  we  not  find  and  define 
Attraction  *  a  merely  general  tendency  to  a  centre  f* — why,  in  es- 
pecial, do  not  your  atoms — tlie  atoms  which  you  describe  as  hav- 
ing been  irradiated  from  a  centre — proceed  at  once,  rectilincarly, 
back  to  the  central  point  of  their  origin  f" 

I  reply  that  they  do  ;  aa  will  bo  distinctly  shown  ;  but  that  the 
cause  of  their  so  doing  is  quite  irrespective  of  tlio  centre  or  euck^ 
They  all  tend  rectilincarly  towards  a  centre,  because  of  tlie  sphe- 
ricity with  which  they  havo  been  irradiated  into  space.  Each 
atom,  forming  one  of  a  generally  uniform  globe  of  atoms,  finds 
more  atoms  in  the  direction  of  the  centre,  of  course,  than  in  any 
other,  and  in  that  direction,  therefore,  is  impelled — but  is  not  thus 
impelled  because  the  centre  is  the  point  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  to 
any  point  that  the  atoms  are  allied.  It  is  not  any  locaiity^  either 
in  tlio  concrete  or  in  the  abstract,  to  which  I  sup]K)se  them  bound. 
Notliing  like  location  was  conceived  as  their  origin,  llieir  source 
lies  in  the  principle.  Unity,  Thie  is  their  lost  parent  Tkie  they 
seek  always — immediately — in  all  directions — ^wherever  it  is  even 
partially  to  be  found ;  thus  appeasing,  in  some  measure,  Uio  in- 
eradicable tendency,  while  on  the  way  to  its  absolute  satisfaction 
in  the  end.  It  follows  from  all  this,  that  any  principle  which  shall 
be  adequate  to  account  for  the  law^  or  modue  operandi^  of  tlie 
attractive  force  in  general,  will  account  for  thb  law  in  particular : 
^-that  is  to  say,  any  principle  whidi  will  sliow  why  tlie  atiiina 
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•Im«UI  tend  to  tMr  ^ener^l  eenirt  </  irradiaiion  with  forces  in- 
vsneljr  pmportioiial  to  the  nqnareB  of  the  distances  will  bo  admit* 
led  as  tatisfiKtorily  aoooimting,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  tendency, 
aeeor^Bf  lo  the  same  hiw,  of  these  atoms  each  to  each ;— :^  the 
tenfcniy  to  tho  centre  i$  merelj  the  tendency  each  to  each,  and 
not  my  teadencj  to  a  centre  as  such. — ^Thns  it  will  be  seen,  a)so, 
ftil  the  estaUishnient  of  mj  propositions  would  inrolve  no  n$ee§' 
9k§  ef  modification  in  the  terms  of  the  Newtonian  dotinition  of 
Qrafiif ,  which  deehwea  that  each  atom  attracto  each  other  atom 
and  so  forth,  and  dechu^  this  merely ;  but  (always  under  the 
sappuiiiioM  tiial  what  I  propose  be,  in  the  end,  admitted)  it  seems 
wo%  error  might  occasionally  be  ftToided,  in  the  future 
I  of  Science,  were  a  niore  ample  phraseology  adopted : — 
for  fawtaaee : — *^  Eadi  atom  tends  to  every  other  atom,  ^c^  with 
%tmMk%,x  iki^enermtrtiulibeinffaUfUimeyqf  iUl^withannU- 
The  reversal  of  our  processes  has  thus  brought  us  to  an  identi* 
cri  resnH;  but  while  in  the  one  process  intuilkm  was  the  starting 
peiali  ia  the  other  it  was  the  goal.  In  commencing  the  former 
|B«Bey  I  could  only  say  tliat,  with  an  irresistible  intuition,  I  fdi 
fimpBdty  to  have  been  made  the  characteristic  of  the  original 
aelioB  of  God : — in  ending  the  letter  I  can  only  dcdare  that  with 
an  irwMstible  intuition,  I  peroeire  Unity  to  have  been  the  source 
ff  the  ohsenrcd  phenomena  of  the  Newtonian  gravitation.  'Thus, 
aeeardfaig  to  the  sdiools,  I  prwft  nothing.  80  bo  it : — ^I  design 
hit  lo  auggest  and  to  convine$  through  the  suggestion.  I  am 
pvovdly  aware  that  there  exist  many  of  the  mo!(t  profound  and 
caitiuuily  diseriminatiTe  human  intellects  which  cannot  help  heing 
ahmdaatly  content  with  my — suggestions.  To  these  intellects — 
ai  lo  aqr  <ywB — ^there  is  bo  mathematical  demonstration  which 
mM  hrimg  the  least  additional  tni$  ftwf  of  the  great  Truik 
which  I  have  advanced — Mtf  inUh  0/  Oru^nal  Unify  m  tk$  9onrei 
*-«t  tkaprku^  of  tk$  Umver$tU  Phmfumena.  For  my  part  I 
aai  aoi  swo  that  I  speak  and  see — ^I  am  not  so  sure  that  my  heart 
hiaAi  and  that  my  soul  lives :— of  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun^^ 
a  ptohaUli^  that  aa  yet  lies  in  the  Future— I  do  not  pretend  16 
W  one  tJwuaandth  part  aa  sure — aa  I  am  of  the  irretrievably  hj* 
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gone  Fact  that  All  Things  and  All  Tlioughts  of  Tilings,  with  all 
their  ineffable  Multiplicity  of  Relation,  sprang  at  once  into  being   y/ 
from  the  primordial  and  irrelative  Om.  ^ 

Referring  to  the  Newtonian  Gravity,  Dr.  Nichol,  the  eloquent 
author  of  "  The  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,**  says : — **  In  truth 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  this  great  Law,  us  now  revealed,  to 
be  the  ultimate  or  simplest,  and  therefore  tho  universal  and  all- 
comprehensive,  form  of  a  great  Ordinance.  Tho  mode  in  wlrich 
its  intensity  diminishes  with  the  element  of  distance,  has  not  the 
aspect  of  an  ultimate  prineipU;  which  always  assumes  tho  sim- 
plicity and  self-evidence  of  those  axioms  which  constitute  the  basis 
of  Geometry.** 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  **  ultimate  principles,^  in  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  words,  always  assume  the  simplicity  of 
geometrical  axioms — (as  for  **  sclf-cvidcncc,**  there  is  no  such 
thing) — but  these  principles  are  dearly  not  "  ultimate  ;**  in  other 
terms,  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  principles  are  no  prin- 
ciples, properly  speaking — since  there  can  bo  but  one  principh^  y/^ 
tho  Volition  of  God.  We  have  no  right  to  assume,  then,  from 
what  we  observe  in  rules  that  we  choose  foolishly  to  name  ^  prin- 
ciples,** anything  at  all  in  respect  to  tho  characteristics  of*  a  prin- 
ciple proper.  The  ^uUimato  principles**  of  which  Dr.  Nichol 
speaks  as  having  geometrical  simplicity,  may  and  do  have  this 
geometrical  turn,  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  a  vast  geometrical 
system,  and  thus  a  system  of  simplicity  itself— -in  which,  never^ 
theless,  tiie  truly  ultimate  principle  is,  a«  nw  ibiow,  the  consumm*> 
tion  of  the  complex— that  is  to  say,  of  the  unintelligible — for  ia 
it  not  the  Spiritual  Capacity  of  God  t 

I  quoted  Dr.  Nichol*s  remark,  however,  not  so  much  to  quee* 
tion  its  philosophy,  as  by  way  of  calling  attention  to  the  foot  that 
whilb  all  men  have  admitted  wtm  principle  as  existing  behind 
the  law  of  Gravity,  no  attempt  has  been  yet  made  to  point  out 
what  this  principle  in  particular  it  .* — ^if  we  except,  perhaps,  occa- 
sional fontastio  efforts  at  referring  it  to  Magnetism,  or  ^fesmerisnii 
or  Swedenborgianism,  or  Trancendentalism,  or  some  other  equally 
delicious  urn  of  the  same  species,  and  invariably  patronised  by 
one  and  the  same  spedes  of  people.  The  great  mind  of  NewtoSi 
while  boldly  grasping  the  Law  itael(  shrank  from  the  principle  of 
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Ike  Law.  Th^  moie  fluent  and  comprehensive  at  least,  if  not  tbe 
note  patient  and  profound,  sagacity  of  Laplace,  had  not  the 
eovsge  to  attack  it:  But  hesitation  on  the  part  of  these  tui^o 
artroBomeis  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  very  difficult  to  understand 
Tksj,  as  wen  m  all  the  first  class  of  mathematicians,  were  muthe- 
BiticiaBS  joMy;— their  intellect  at  least  had  a  firmly-pronounced 
■athematico-physical  tone  What  lay  not  distinctly  within  the 
domain  of  Physics,  or  of  Mathematics,  seemed  to  them  either 
Non-Entity  or  Shadow.  Kcvertheless,  wo  may  well  wonder  that 
Leibniti,  who  was  a  marked  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  these 
leqieels,  and  whose  mental  temperament  was  a  singular  admix- 
tire  of  the  mathematicsil  with  the  physico-mctaphysical,  did  not 
at  once  inrestigate  and  esUbhsh  the  p<Hnt  at  issue.  Either  New- 
ton or  Laplace,  seeking  a  principle  and  discovering  none  physical^ 
would  hare  rested  contentedly  in  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
ahsolntely  none ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fancy,  of  Liebnits, 
tkit,  having  exhausted  in  his  search  the  phyucal  dominions,  he 
would  not  have  stepped  at  once,  boldly  and  hopefully,  amid  his 
eld  fiuniliar  haunU  in  the  kingdom  of  Metaphysics.  Here,  in- 
deed, it  is  clear  that  ho  mutt  have  adventured  in  search  of  the 
iTMSure :— that  he  did  not  find  it  after  all,  was,  perhaps,  because 
ik  tirj  guide.  Imagination,  was  not  sufficiently  well-grown,  or 
well-educated,  to  direct  him  aright 

I  observed,  just  now,  that,  in  fact,  there  had  been  certain  vague 
attempts  at  referring  Gravity  to' some  very  uncertain  ismi. 
These  attempts,  however,  although  considered  bold,  and  justly  so 
considered,  looked  no  farther  than  to  the  generality— the  merest 
|aiera%— of  the  Newtonian  Law.  Its  modtu  operandi  has 
lever,  to  my  knowledge,  been  approached  in  the  way  of  an  effort 
■t  expbination.  It  is  therefore,  with  no  unwarranted  fear  of  being 
taken  for  a  madman  at  the  outset,  and  before  I  can  bring  my 
propontions  fiiirly  to  the  eye  of  tliose  wlio  alone  are  competent  to 
Asdde  upon  them,  that  I  here  declare  the  modm  operandi  of  the 
I«w  of  Grmvity  to  be  an  exceedingly  simple  and  perfectly  expli- 
eable  thing— 4hat  is  to  say,  when  we  make  our  advances  towards 
11  la  just  gradations  and  in  the  true  direction — when  we  regard 
k  ftom  the  proper  point  of  view. 

WWlher  we  reach  the  idea  of  absolute  Unitjf  m  the  source  of 
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All  Xhings,  from  a  consideration  of^Simplicity  .113  thiunostprql^- 
Ue  characteristic  of  thcTonginal  action  of  God; — whether  wc 
arrive  at  it  from  an~1&^;>cctloir9flhe  universality  of  relation  in,^ 
the  gravitating  phasnomena ; — or  whether  we  attain  it  as  a  result   ^ 
of  the  mutual  corroboration  afforded  by  both  processes ; — still,  the 
idea  itself,  if  entertained  at  all,  is  entertained  in  inseparable  con- 
nection with  another  idea — that  of  the  condition  of  the  Universe 
of  stars  as .  we  now  perceive  it — that  is  to  say,  a  condition  of  im- 
measurable diffusi(m_  through  space.    Now  a  connection  between 
these  two  ideas— unity  and  diffusion— cannot  bo  established  unless 
through  tlie  entertainment  of  a  third  idea — that  of  irradiation. 
Absolute  Unity  being  taken  an  a  centrq,  then  the  existing  Universf  7 
of  stars  is  the  result  of  irradiation  from  that  centre. 

Now,  the  hiws  of  irradiation  are  hiawn.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  tho  epkere.  They  belong  to  the  Class  of  indisputafde 
geometrical  propertiee.  We  say  of  them,  "  they  are  true— they 
are  evident.*^  To  demand  why  tliey  are  true,  would  bo  to  demand 
why  the  axioms  are  true  upon  wliich  their  demonstration  is  based. 
Nothing  is  demonstrable,  strictly  speaking ;  but  if  anything  fts, 
then  the  properties— the  laws  in  question  are  detnonstrated. 

But  these  laws — what  do  they  declare  f  Irradiation — ^how— 
by  what  steps  does  it  proceed  outwardly  from  a  centre  t 

From  a  lumintme  centre.  Light  issues  by  irradiation ;  and  the 
quantities  of  light  received  upon  any  given  plane,  supposed  to  be 
shifting  its  position  so  as  to  be  now  nearer  the  centre  and  now 
farther  from  it,  will  be  diminished  in  tho  same  proportion  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  of  tho  plane  from  the  luminous  body,  are 
increased ;  and  will  bo  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  these 
squares  are  diminished. 

The  expression  of  the  law  may  be  thus  generalized : — the  num- 
ber of  light-particles  (or,  if  the  phrase  be  preferred,  the  number 
of  light-impressions)  jeceivcd  upon  tho  shifting  plane,  will  be  m- 
vereebj  proportional  with  the  squares  of  tho  distances  of  the  plane. 
Generalizing  yet  again,  we  may  say  Uiat  the  diffusion — tho  scatr 
iering — the  irradiaUon,  in  a  word — is  directly  proportional  w^ 
the  squares  of  the  distances. 

For  example-:  at  the  distance  B,  from  the  luminous  centre  A, 

a  oertain  number  of  partides  are  so  difllused  ae  to  oeoepT  the  lur 
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— fli  treble  tlie  cUstenoe,  or  at  D,  the/  will  be  no  much  farther 
•epawted  as  to  oeeapj  nine  tudi  sur&ccs ; — while,  at  quadruple 
Hm  dBitaBeey  or  at  E^  thej  will  have  become  so  scattered  as  to 
spead  themselves  over  sjiteca  such  sur&ces — and  so  <m  forever, 

Ii  sajring,  geaeraUy,  that  the  irradiation  proceeds  in  direct  pro* 
pertkrn  with  the  squares  of  the  distances,  we  use  the  term  irra- 
diatioa  to  express  Me  digree  of  the  diffunon  as  we  proceed  out- 
wardffrooi  the  centre.  Conversing  the  idea,  and  employing 
Ae  word  ''eoMceBtralisatioa,'*  to  eipress  the  i^gru  </  the  drawing 
fcfiOii  as  we  cone  back  toward  the  centre  from  an  outward  posi- 
tieui  we  mtej  say  that  eonccntralixation  proceeds  invenelif  as  the 
Sfuares  of  the  distaooes.  In  other  woids,  we  have  reached  the 
eoaehHhni  that,  on  the  hypothesis  that  matter  was  originally  irra* 
tfaled  torn  m  centre,  and  is  now  returning  to  it,  the  concentrali- 
Sitioa,  in  the  return,  proceeds  emetljf  oi  w$  know  M^ybrM^ynt- 
.  siMfioii  la  pT0Oitd» 

Ko>w  heie,  if  we  could  be  permitted  to  assume  that  concentrali- 
sMioa  exactly  represented  theybrof  </  tke  tendency  to  the  eentn^ 
that  tlM  one  wae  exactly  proportional  to  the  otiier,  and  that  the 
two  proceeded  together — we  should  have  shown  all  that  is  required. 
Ihe  sole  dHBcnlty  existing,  then,  is  to  esUUif  h  a  direct  proportion 
Mww  ''coftcentralixation'*  and  the  /bre$  of  concentralixBtion ; 
asd  lUsia  done,  of  course,  if  we  establish  such  proportion  between 
'inadiation*' and  the  ybrce  of  irradiation. 

A  vwy  slight  inspedion  of  the  Heavens  assures  us  that  the  stars 
hfm  m  t&ridm  genenl  unifermityj  equability,  or  equidistance,  of 
•<rihwtto>  through  that  region  of  spaee  in  which,  eoUecU  vely, 
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and  in  a  roughly  globular  form,  they  nre  situated :— this  species 
of  very  general,  rather  than  absolute,  equability,  being  in  full 
keeping  with  my  deduction  of  incquidistoncc,  within  certain  limits, 
among  the  originally  diffused  atoms,  us  a  corollary  from  the  evi< 
dent  design  of  infinite  compleidty  of  relation  out  of  irrclation.  I 
started,  it  will  be  remembered,  with  the  idea  of  a  generally  unitMrm 
but  particularly  unaniform  distribution  of  tlie  atoms ; — ^an  idea,  I 
repeat,  which  an  inspection  of  the  stars,  as  they  exist,  confirms. 

But  even  in  the  merely  general  equability  of  distribution,  m 
regards  Uio  atoms,  there  appears  a  difficulty  which,  no  doubt,  has 
already  suggested  iteelf  to  those  among  my  readers  who  have 
borne  in  mind  that  I  suppose  this  equability  of  distribution  effected 
through  irradiation  from  a  centre.  The  very  firet  glance  at  the 
idea,  irradiation,  forces  us  to  the  entertainment  of  the  hitherto 
unscparated  and  seemingly  inseparable  idea  of  agglomeration  about 
a  centre,  with  dispersion  as  we  recede  from  it — the  idea,  in  a 
word,  of  tnequability  of  distribution  in  respect  to  the  matter  irra- 
diated. 

Now,  I  have  elsewhere  ♦  observed,  that  it  is  by  just  such  diflicul 
,  ties  as  the  one  now  in  question — such  roughnesses — such  pecu- 
liarities— such  protuberances  above  the  piano  of  the  ordinary^ 
that  Reason  feels  her  way,  if  at  all,  in  her  scarcli  for  the  True. 
By  the  difficulty— the  "  peculiarity*'— now  presented,  I  leap  at 
once  to  the  secret — a  secret  which  I  might  never  have  attained  hui 
for  the  peculiarity  and  the  inferences  which,  in  ite  mere  character 
qf  peculiar Ky^  it  affords  me. 

The  process  of  thought,  at  this  point,  may  be  thus  roughly 
sketched :— I  sny  to  myself— ••  Unity,  as  I  have  explained  it,  la  a 
truth—I  feel  it.  Diffusion  is  a  truth— I  see  it.  Irradiation,  by 
.  which  alone  these  two  truths  are  reconciled,  is  a  consequent  truth — 
I  perceive  it  Equability  of  diffusion,  first  deduced  h  priori  and 
then  corroborated  by  the  inspection  of  phenomena,  is  also  a  truth— 
I  fully  admit  it  So  far  all  b  clear  around  me :— tlicre  are  no 
clouds  behind  which  the  secret— the  great  secret  of  the  gravitaliag 
modus  opemndi-^eaxk  possibly  lie  hidden;— but  this  secrti  Hen 
hereahoaUt  most  assuredly ;  and  were  there  but  a  cloud  in  view, 
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I  slionM  bedriren  to  snspidou  of  thai  doiicl.**  And  now,  just  im 
1 M^  tUsi  there  adttailv  eomcs  *  doud  into  view.  This  cloud  im 
the  memmg  impoMibiiitjr  of  reconciling  my  truth,  irradiation^  wiUi 
mj  truth,  eqwtbiliiy  o/'  diffution.  i  saj  now : — **  Behind  iLi* 
mtwum^  imposeibility  is  to  be  found  what  I  desire.*'  I  do  not  say 
*ffai  imposKiUility  f  for  innndble  fhith  in  my  truths  assures  me 
thai  H  k  a  more  difiicttlty  after  all ;  lut  I  go  on  to  saj,  witH  un- 
iindimg  confidence,  that,  when  this  dijficulttf  shaU  be  solrcd,  wo 
shall  tnd,  wrapped  npin  (he  process  of  solvlion^  the  key  to  the 
■eerct  at  which  we  aim.  Moreover — ^I  feel  tliat  we  shall  discover 
Wl  sme  possible  sofntion  of  the  difficulty;  this  for  the  reason  that, 
were  thm  two,  one  would  be  supererogatory — would  be  fruitless — 
«wU  be  empty — would  contiun  no  key — since  no  duplicate  key 
saa  be  needed  to  any  seeret  of  Nature. 

Aid  now,  let  us  see : — Our  usual  notions  of  irradiation — in  fact, 
•0  our  distinct  notions  of  it— are  caught  merely  from  the  process 
as  we  see  it  eiemplified  in  Liffhi.  Here  tiiere  is  a  eonHnuous 
•u^wiring  of  ray^treams^  and  mth  aforot  which  we  have  at  least 
m  riyht  to  suppose  varies  at  all.  Now,  in  any  such  irradiation 
at  f/Us-^^ontinuous  and  of  unvarying  force — Uie  regions  ncoref 
the  centre  must  inevitably  be  always  more  crowded  with  the  irra* 
dMled  RMltcr  than  the  regions  more  remote.  But  I  have  assumed 
•a  audi  irradiation  as  th^,  I  assumed  no  continuous  irradiation ; 
and  far  the  dmple  reason  that  such  an  assumption  would  have 
hivelfvd,  drst,  the  necessity  of  entertaining  a  conception  which  I 
hafc  shown  no  man  can  entertain,  and  which  (as  I  will  more  ihlly 
ttpUn  hereafter)  all  obeervtftion  of  the  firmament  refutes— the 
MoeeptioB  of  the  absolute  infinity  of  the  Universe  of  stars— and 
nould  have  involved,  secondly,  the  impossibility  of  understanding 
aflaelion — that  is,  grantatjon — as  existing  now— eince,  while  an 
ad  is  coiitinufd,  no  reaction,  of  course,  can  take  place.  My  ai»> 
then,  or  rather  my  inevitable  deduction  from  just  preni- 
-was  that  of  a  determinate  irradbtioc— one  finally  dinccvh 


IM  BM  BOW  desoribe  the  sole  possible  mode  in  which  it  Is 
MnesMbk  that  matter  could  have  been  diffused  through  ^mmm. 
It  as  im  fulfil  the  cbsditions  at  one*  of  irradiation  and  of  generally 
^diatribulio^ 
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For  convenience  of  illustration,  let  us  imagine,  in  the  first  pkoo^ 
a  hollow  sphere  of  glass,  or  of  anything  else,  occupying  tlie  space 
throughout  which  the  univcninl  matter  m  to  be  thus  equally  dif- 
fused, by  means  of  irradiation,  from  the  absolute,  irreUtive,  uncon- 
ditional particle,  placed  in  the  centre  of  tlio  sphere. 

Now,  a  certain  exertion  of  the  dilTuHive  ])owcr  (presumed  to 
be  the  Divine  Volition) — in  other  woidn,  a  certain  Jforee — whose 
measure  is  the  quantity  of  mutter — tliat  is  to  say,  the  number  of 
atoms — emitted;  emits,  by  irradiation,  this  certain  number  of 
atoms ;  fordng  them  in  all  directions  outwardly  from  the  centre — 
their  proximity  to  each  other  diniinisliing  as  tlicy  proceed — until, 
finally,  tliey  are  distributed,  loosely,  over  the  interior  surface  of  the 
sphere. 

When  these  atoms  have  attained  this  position,  or  while  proceed- 
ing to  attain  it,  a  second  and  inferior  exercise  of  the  same  force- 
or  a  second  and  inferior  force  of  the  same  character — emits,  in  the 
same  manner — that  is  to  say,  by  irradiation  as  before— a  second 
stratum  of  atoms  which  proceeds  to  deposit  itself  upon  tlie  first; 
the  number  of  otoms,  in  Uiis  case  as  in  the  former,  being  of  course 
the  measure  of  the  force  which  emitted  them ;  in  other  words,  the 
force  being  predsely  adapted  to  the  purpose  it  effects — the  feroe, 
and  the  numlier  of  atoms  sent  out  by  Uie  force,  being  directly  pro- 
portional. 

When  this  second  stratum  has  reached  its  destined  position-*- 
or  while  ap)>roaching  it— a  third  still  inferior  exertion  of  the  force, 
or  a  third  inferior  force  of  a  similar  character — tlie  number  of 
atoms  emitted  being  in  all  cases  tlie  measure  of  the  force— pro- 
coeds  to  deposit  a  third  stratum  upon  the  second : — and  so  on, 
until  these  concentric  strata,  growing  gradually  less  and  less,  come 
down  at  length  to  tlie  central  point;  and  the  diffusive  matter, 
simultaneously  with  the  diffusive  force,  is  exhausted. 

We  have  now  the  sphere  filled,  through  means  of  irradiaUon, 
with  atoms  .equably  diffused.  The  two  necessary  conditions — 
those  of  irradiation  and  of  equable  diffusion — are  satisfied ;  and 
by  the  sole  process  in  which  the  possibility  of  their  simultaneous 
satisfiMtion  is  conceivable.  For  Uiis  reason,  I  confidently  expeet 
to  find,  lurking  in  the  present  condition  of  the  atoms  as  distributed 
thfvmghout  the  sphere,  the  secret  of  which4  nnn  in  searph- 
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alMaportMt  prineipla  of  the  modui  cpmrandi  of  tho  Newtoniao 
Iwr.    I«l«teMniin6,th6i^  the  actual  oondiUon  of  the  jitoms^ 

Ikf  Be  M  a  aeries  of  eonceDtric  strata.  They  are  equably  dii^ 
tmi  throughout  the  ajdiefe.  -  They  hare  been  irradiated  into 
thcss  states. 

The  atooM  being  egtMi6/y  distributed,  the  greater  the  superficial 
eiteni  of  any  of  these  concentric  strata,  or  spheres,  the  more  atonv 
wffl  lie  upon  it  In  other  words,  the  number  of  atoms  lying  upon 
*•  ••*«  of  any  one  of  the  concentric  spheres,  is  directly  propor- 
tbnal  with  the  extent  of  that  surface. 

Ai^  tn  any  aertet  cfttmemtrie  tphere$,  the  tutfaee$  wt  dirteUy 

Thcfsfefu  the  number  of  atoms  in  any  stratum  is  directly  pro- 
pertional  with  the  square  of  that  stratum's  distance  from  the 


But  the  number  of  atoms  in  any  stratum  is  the  measure  of  the 
*fee  whMi  emitted  that  stratum— that  is  to  say,  is  dir$cav  nrth 
/•rliiii*/ with  the  force.  . 

Therefore  the  force  which  irradiated  any  stratum  is  directly 
FopofftiOMi  with  the  square  of  that  stratum's  distance  from  thu 
•sntre:— or,  generally, 

J^fantcfikMirmiiutUmhMhimdinca^pri^^ 
As  sfucfuf  €f  tki  dittaneti. 

j^w,Hgaction,aafar  as  we  know  any  thing  of  it,  is  Action  con- 
][^^  ^n^  ^fiKiw/  principle  of  Gravity  beii|g,  in  Uie  firet  pboe, 
■ideiatood  aa  the  rfiaction  of  an  act— as  the  expression  of  a  desire 
«^the  part  of  Matter,  while  existing  in  a  state  of  diffusion,  to 
letum  into  the  Uni^  whence  it  was  diffused ;  and,  in  the  second 
piMS,  the  mind  being  called  upon  to  determine  the  eharaeter  of 
the  dcsm— the  manner  in  which  it  would,  naturally,  be  mani- 
tesd;  ia  other  words,  being  called  upon  to  concdre  a  probable 
hm^  m%odu$  operandi,  for  the  return;  could  not  well  help 
ivtM^  at  the  eondusion  that  this  law  of  return  would  be  pro- 
Ady  the  eouTerse  of  the  bw  of  departure.  That  such  would  be 
ths  ease,  any  one,  at  least,  would  be  abundantly  justified  in  taking 
ftffiMled,  Until  such  thne  aa  some  person  should  suggest  some* 
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thing  like  a  plausible  reason  why  it  should  nof  be  the  case-  -until 
such  period  as  a  law  of  return  shall  be  imagined  which  the  intel- 
lect can  consider  as  preferable. 

Matter,  tlien,  irradiated  into  space  with  a  force  varying  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  might  h  priori^  bo  supposed  to  return 
towards  its  centre  of  irradiation  with  a  force  \'arying  inwerniy  aa 
the  squares  of  the  distances :  luid  I  have  already  shown*  that  any 
principle  which  wijl  explain  why  the  atoms  should  tend,  according 
to  any  law,  to  the  general  centre,  must  be  admitted  as  satisfiicto- 
rily  explaining,  at  the  same  time,  why,  according  to  the  same  law, 
they  should  tend  each  to  each.  For,  in  fact,  the  tendency  to  the 
general  centre  is  not  to  a  centre  as  such,  but  because  of  its  being  a 
point  in  tending  towards  whidi  each  atom  tends  most  directly  to 
its  real  and  essential  centre.  Unity — the  absolute  and  final  Union 
of  all. 

The  consideration  here  involved  presents  to  my  own  mind  no 
embarrassment  whatever — ^but  this  fact  docs  not  blind  mo  to  the 
possibility  of  its  being  obscure  to  tlioso  who  may  have  been  less 
in  the  habit  of  dealing  witli  abstractions : — and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  look  at  the  matter  from  one  or  two  other 
points  of  view. 

The  absolute,  irrehitive  particle  primarily  created  by  the  Volition 
of  God,  must  have  been  in  a  condition  of  positive  normality,  or 
rightfulness — for  wrongfulness  implies  relation,  liight  is  positive ; 
wrong  is  negative— is  merely  the  negation  of  right ;  as  cold  is  the 
negation  of  heat— darkness  of  light  That  a  thing  may  be  wrong, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  be  some  otiier  tiling  in  relation  to  which 
it  it  wrong — some  condition  which  it  fails  to  satisfy ;  some  law 
which  it  viobtcs ;  some  being  whom  it  aggrieves.  If  there  be  no 
sudi  being,  law,  or  condition,  in  respect  to  which  the  tiling  is 
wrong — ^and,  still  more  especially,  if  no  beings,  bws,  or  conditions 
exist  at  all — then  the  thing  cannot  be  wrong,  and  consequently 
must  be  riyht  Any  deviation  from  normality  involves  a  tendenqr 
to  return  to  it  A  difference  from  the  normal — from  the  rightp— 
from  the  jusi— can  be.  understood  as  effected  only  by  the  over- 
ooming  a  difficulty;  and  if  the  force  whidi  overoonMS  the  di0- 
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Oilfy  be  BOl  infiDitetj  continned,  (he  ineradicable  tcndener  to 
letnni  will  at  length  be  permitted  to  act  for  ita  own  saUsftu^on. 
Upon  withdrawal  of  the  force,  the  teDden<7  acts.  This  is  the 
priiidi4e  of  reaction  as  the  inevitable  conscqnenoe  of  finite 
aotioa.  Employing  a  phraseologj  of  which  the  seeming  affecta- 
tm  will  be  pardoned  for  its  expressiveness,  we  may  say  that 
Btedaon  is  the  return  from  the  condition  of  <u  it  it  and  au^ht 
moitobt  into  the  condition  of  as  it  was,  originally,  and  thereJM 
M^  io  6f  ;^and  lei  me  add  here  that  the  absolute  force  of 
Reaction  wonld  no  doubt  be  always  found  in  direct  proportion 
with  the  reality— the  truth— tlw  absoluteness— of  the  oriffinallty 
—if  ever  it  were  possible  to  measure  this  latter : — and,  coose- 
^MBtly,  the  greatest  of  all  conceivable  reactions  must  be  that  , 
pfodnoed  by  the  tendency  which  we  now  discuss— the  tendency  to 
fetwn  into  tiie  absolutely  ort^rtna/— into  the  supremely  primitive. 
Omvity,  then,  must  be  the  stronyest  of/orces^nn  idea  reached  . 
k  friori  and  abundantly  confirmed  by  induction.  What  use  I 
Bake  of  the  idea,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 
The  atonw,  now,  having  been  diffused  from  their  normal  condi- 

tioQ  of  Um^,  seek  to  return  to what  f    Not  to  any  particular 

pent/,  certainly ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if,  upon  the  diffusion,  the  whole 
Univefte  of  matter  had  been  projected,  collectively,  to  a  distance 
ftom  the  point  of  irradiation,  the  atomic  tendency  to  the  general 
eeatie  of  the  sphere  would  not  have  been  disturbed  in  the  least : — 
the  atonw  would  not  have  sought  the  point  m  absolute  space  from 
which  they  were  originally  impelled.  It  is  merely  the  condi^on^ 
Mid  not  the  point  or  locality  at  which  this  condition  took  its  rise, 
that  these  atoms  seek  to  re-estoblish ;— it  is  merely  that  eonditim 
wkiek  is  their  normality,  that  they  desire.  ••But  they  seek  a 
eeitre,**  it  will  be  said,  •'and  a  centre  is  a  point**  True;  but 
they  seek  this  point  not  in  its  character  of  point— (for,  were  the 
whole  sphere  moved  from  its  position,  they  would  seek,  equally, 
the  emtre;  and  the  centre  then  would  be  a  new  point)— but  be- 
cnse  it  so  happens,  on  account  of  the  form  in  which  they  col- 
ketivdy  exist— (that  of  the  sphere)— that  only. throuyh  the  point 
b  qnestioii— the  spheroV  centre— they  can  attain  theb  true  ohjecti 
.  Uai^.  In  the  diiectbn  of  the  centre  each  atom  perceives  more 
ila»«tlMa  in  any  other  dhection.   Eadi  atom  is  impelled  towaida 
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the  centre  because  along  the  straight  line  joining  it  and  the  centre 
and  passing  on  to  the  circumforeuce  beyond,  there  lie  a  greater 
number  of  atoms  than  along  any  other  stniight  line — a  greater 
number  of  objects  that  seek  it,  the  individual  atom — a  greater 
number  of  tendencies  to  Unity — a  greater  number  of  satisfactions 
for  its  own  tendency  to  Unity — in  a  word,  because  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  centre  lies  tlio  utmost  |>os8il>ility  of  satisfaction,  gent.*- 
rally,  for  its  own  individual  appetite.  To  be  brief,  the  condition. 
Unity,  is  all  that  is  really  sought ;  and  if  the  atoms  seem  to  seek 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  it  is  only  impliedly,  through  implication 
— because  such  centre  happens  to  imply,  to  include,  or  to  involve, 
the  only  esscntiul  centre,  Unity.  But  on  account  of  this  implica- 
tion or  involution,  there  is  no  possibility  of  practically  sepaniting 
the  tendency  to  Unity  in  the  abstract,  from  Uie  tendency  to  tlie 
concrete  centre.  Thus  the  tendency  of  tlie  otoms  to  the  general 
centre  tt,  to  all  practical  intents  and  for  nil  logical  puq>ose8,  the 
tendency  each  to  each ;  and  the  tendency  each  to  each  is  the 
tendency  to  the  centre;  and  the  one  tendency  may  be  assumed  as 
the  other ;  whatever  will  apply  to  the  one  must  bo  tliorotiglily 
applicable  to  the  otlier ;  and,  in  conclusion,  whatever  principle  will 
satisfactorily  expUin  the  one,  cannot  be  questioned  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  other. 

In  looking  carefully  around  me  for  a  rational  objection  to  what 
I  have  advanced,  I  am  able  to  discover  nothing  ; — but  of  that  class 
of  objections  usually  urged  by  tlie  doubters  for  Doubt's  soke,  I 
veiy  readily  pensive  /Aree  ;  and  proceed  to  dispose  of  tliem  in 
order. 

It  may  be  said,  first :  "  Tliat  the  proof  tliat  the  force  of  irradia- 
tion (in  the  case  described)  is  directly  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  distances,  depends  upon  an  unwarranted  assumption — thai 
of  the  number  of  atoms  in  eadi  stratum  being  the  measure  of  tlie 
force  with  which  they  are  emitted." 

I  reply,  not  only  that  I  am  warranted  in  such  assumption,  but 
that  I  should  bo  utterly  nnwarrantcd  in  any  other.  Wliat  I 
assume  is,  simply,  that  an  effect  is  the  measure  of  its  cause — tluit 
every  exercise  of  the  Dinne  Will  will  bo  pro]K>rtional  to  that 
which  demands  the  exertion — ^that  Uie  means  of  Omnipotence^  or 
of  Omniscienoe,  will  be  exactly  adapted  {» its  purposes.  Noither 
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tm  A  dofioenqr  nor  an  czcem  of  cause  bring  to  paw  anj  effoet 
flid  tbe  force  which  irradiated  anj  stratum  to  its  position,  been 
either  more  or  less  than  wan  needed  for  the  purpose — that  is  to 
a«7,  not  dirteiljf  proportUmal  to  the  purpose— then  to  ito  posi^ 
Hon  thai  stratum  could  not  hai-e  been  irradiated.  Had  the 
fciee  whidiy  with  a  view  to  general  equability  of  distribution, 
eaitted  the  proper  number  of  atoms  for  eadi  stratum,  been  not 
rffrwtfjf  pnporiicnai  to  the  number,  then  the  number  would  not 
fcars  been  the  number  demanded  for  the  equable  distribution. 
The  second  supposable  objection  is  somewhat  better  entitled  to 
m  answer. 

bis  an  admitted  principle  in  Dynamics  that  erery  body,  on 
leeeiTing  an  impulse,  or  disposition  to  more,  will  move  onward  in 
a  sifaighi  fine,  in  the  direction  imparted  by  the  impelling  force, 
mtil  deflected,  or  stopped,  by  some  otlicr  force.  How  then,  it 
nwy  be  asked,  is  my  first  or  external  stratum  of  atoms  to  be  un« 
deratood  as  discontinuing  their  movement  at  the  circumference 
•f  the  imaginary  glass  sphere,  when  no  second  force,  of  more 
than  an  imaginary  character,  appears,  to  account  for  the  discon- 

1  reply  that  the  objection,  in  this  case,  actually  does  arise 
•at  of  ''an  unwarranted  assumption^ — on  the  part  of  the  ob^' 
jselor— the  assumption  of  a  principle,  in  Dynamics,  at  an  epoch 
when  M  ''principles,*'  in  oMyUung,  exist:— I  use  the' word 
"prindpte,"  of  course,  hi  the  objector's  understanding  of  the 


/r?- 


''In  the  beginm'ng**  we  can  admit— indeed  we  can  comprehend 
■bnt  one  Fint  CbiMe— the  truly  ultimate  PrindpU^ihe  Voli- 
fcn  of  God.  The  primary  ar<— that  of  Irradiation  from  Unity — 
Mst  hare  been  independent  of  all  that  which  the  worid  now  calls 
**  principle ''r-because  all  that  we  so  designate  is  but  a  consequence 
ef  the  rdaefion  of  that  primary  act:— I  say  ^ primary^  act ;  for* 
the  ereation  of  the  absolute  material  particle  k  more  properly  to- 
W  regarded  as  a  e(meepUim  than  as  an  **aci^  in  the  ordinary 
•cmiBg  of  the  term.  Thus,  we  must  regard  the  primary  act  as 
■  ael  for  the  establishment  of  what  we  now  call  "  prineiplea.** 
Bit  this  primary  act  itself  is  to  be  considered  as  wntinwmi  Votu 
Am.    TIm  Thought  of  Ood  is  to  be  understood  as  originating  the 
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Diffusion — OS  proceeding  with  it— as  rcgtilating  it — and,  finally,  as 
being  withdrawn  from  it  upon  its  completion.  Tlien  commences 
Rdflction,  and  through  Reaction,  "  l^nciplc,''  as  we  employ  tiie 
word.  It  will  bo  advisable,  however,  to  limit  the  application  of 
this  word  to  the  two  immediate  results  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Divine  Volition — that  is,  to  the  two  agents,  AUraetian  and 
RepuUion.  Ever}'  other  Natural  agent  depends,  eitlicr  more  or 
less  immediately,  u|K>n  these  two,  and  Uierefore  would  be  more 
eonrenicntly  designated  as  #tt6-principle. 

It  may  be  objected,  thirdly,  that,  in  general,  the  peculiar  mode 
of  distribution  which  I  have  suggested  for  the  atoms,  is  "an 
hypothesis  and  noUiing  more.** 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  the  word  hypothesis  is  a  ponderous 
sledge<hammer,  grasped  immediately,  if  not  lifted,  by  all  very 
diminutive  thinkers,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  any  proposition 
wearing,  in .  any  particular,  the  garb  of  a  theory,  l)ut  "  hypoth- 
esis'* cannot  be  wielded  here  to  any  good  purpose,  even  by  those 
who  succeed  in  lifting  it — little  men  or  great 

I  maintain,  first,  tiiat  <mly  in  the  mode  described  is  it  conceiva- 
ble that  Matter  could  have  been  diffused  so  as  to  fulfil  at  once  the 
conditions  of  irradiation  and  of  generally  equable  distribution.  I 
maintain,  secondly,  that  these  conditions  themselves  have  been 
imposed,  upon  me,  as  necessities,  in  a  train  of  ratiocination 
ae  rifforotuly  logical  as  that  which  establiehee  any  demonetratian 
in  Euclid ;  and  I  maintain,  thirdly,  that  even  if  the  chai)^  of 
"  hypoUiesis**  were  as  fully  sustained  as  it  is,  in  fact,  unsustained 
and  untenable,  still  the  validity  and  indisputability  of  my  result, 
would  not,  even  in  the  slightest  particular,  be  disturl)ed. 

To  explain : — ^The  Newtonian  Gravity — a  law  of  Nature — a  law 
whose  existence  as  such  no  one  out  of  Bedlam  questions — a  bw 
whose  admission  as  such  enables  US|  to  account  for  nine-tenths  of 
the  Universal  phsenomena — a  law  which,  merely  because  it  does 
so  enable  us  to  account  for  tiiese  phicnomena,  we  are  perfectly  will- 
ing^ without  reference  to  any  other  considerations,  to  admit,  and 
canno^  help  admitting,  as  a  law — a  law,  nevortiieless,  of  which 
neither  tiie  principle  nor  Uie  modue  operandi  of  the  principle,  has 
trw  yet  been  traced  by  the  human  analysis — a  law,  in  short, 
which,  neither  in  its  detail  nor  in  its  gepei;|dity,  has  been  found 
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nneptible  of  ezphnation  at  aU—n  si  lengtk  teon  to  be  At  evory. 
pomi  ihoroQghlj  explicable,  provided  we  only  yield  our  assent  to 

wbatt    To  an  hypothesis!    Why  i/  an  hypothesis— if  the 

■MKsi  hypothesis— if  an  hypothesis  for  whose  assumption— as  in 
the  case  of  that /mre  hypothesis  the  Newtonian  bw  itself— no. 
shadow  uf«/^f on'  reason  could  be  assigned— if  an  hypothesis, 
even  so  absolute  as  all  this  implies,  would  enable  us  to  per<:cive  a 
principle  for  the  Newtonian  law— would  enable  us  to  understand 
M  satisfied,  conditions  so  miraculously — so  ineffably  complex  and 
stemingly  irreconcileable  as  those  involved  in  the  relaUons  of 
wUch  Gmvity  tells  us,-r-what  rational  being  could  so  expose  his 
firtiity  m  to  call  even  this  absolute  hypoUiesis  an  hypothesis  any 
longer— unless,  indeed,  he  were  to  persist  in  so  calling  it,  with  the 
tadentaodmg  that  he  did  so,  simp^  for  the  sake  of  consistency  tn 

Bit  what  is  the  true  state  of  our  present  case  f  What  is  th$ 
tmtf  Not  only  that  is  not  an  hypothesis  which  we  are  required 
U  miopia  in  order  to  admit  the  principle  at  issue  explained,  but 
thai  H  ft  a  logical  conclusion  which  we  are  requested  not  to  adopt 
if  we  can  avoid  it— which  we  are  simply  invited  to  deny  ifwt  can: 
—a  conclusion  of  so  accurate  a  logicality  that  to  dispute  it  would 
be  the  eflbri— to  doubt  its  validity,  beyond  our  power : — a  condu- 
MOB  from  which  we  see  no  mode  of  escape,  turn  as  we  will ;  a. 
tesnk  which  confronts  us  either  at  the  end  of  an  inductive  jour- 
Mj  fitmi  the  phaenomena  of  the  very  Law  discussed,  or  at  the 
dose  of  a  (Muctive  career  from  the  most  rigorously  simple  of  all 
eoAedvable  MsampUona — ihi  a9iumptum^  m  a  wardf  of  Simplicity 
Um(f. 

And  if  here,  for  the  mere  sake  of  cavilling,  it  be  urged,  that 
ahhongh  my  starting-point  is,  as  I  assert,  the  assumption  of  abso- 
hile  Sinplicity,  yet  Simplicity,  considered  merely  in  itself;  is  no 
iadom;  and  Uiat  only  deductions  from  axioms  are  indisputable — 
il  b  thus  that  I  reply:— 

Every  other  science  than  Logic  is  the  science  of  certain  concrete 
idatioiis.  Arithmetic,  for  example,  is  the  science  of  the  relations 
ornimber — Geometry,  of  tlie  relations  of  form — ^Math«^matics  in 
geneial,  nf  the  rehtions  of  quantity  in  general— of  whatever  can 
be  iaeieMed  or  diminished.    Logics  however,  is  the  sdence  of 
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Relation  in  the"abstmct— of  absolute  Relation — of  Relation  con* 
fidcred  solely  in  itself.  An  axiom  in  any  particuku*  science  other 
than  Logic  is,  thus,  merely  a  proposition  announcing  certain 
concrete  relations  which  seem  to  be  too  obvious  for  dispute — as 
when  we  say,  for  instance,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part ; 
— and,  Uius  again,  the  principle  of  the  Logical  axiom — in  other 
words,  of  an  axiom  in  Uie  abstract — is,  simply,  ohviousneu  of  rch^ 
lion.  Now,  it  is  cloar,  not  only  that  what  is  obvious  to  one  mind  may 
not  be  obvious  to  another,  but  that  what  is  obvious  to  one  mind 
at  one  epoch,  may  bo  anything  but  obvious,  at  another  epoch,  to 
the  same  mind.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  what,  to-day,  is  obvi- 
ous even  to  tlie  majority  of  mankind,  or  to  the  majority  of  the 
)cst  intellects  of  mankind,  may  to-morrow  be,  to  cither  majority, 
more  or  less  obvious,  or  in  no  respect  obvious  at  all.  It  is  seen, 
then,  tliat  the  axiomatic  principle  itoclf  is  snsceptible  of  variation, 
and  of  course  that  axioms  are  susceptible  of  similar  change.  Being 
mutable,  the  *'  truths**  wliidi  grow  out  of  them  are  necessarily 
mutable  too;  or,  in  other  words,  are  never  to  be  positively 
depended  upon  as  truths  at  all — since  Truth  and  Immutability  are 
one. 

It  will  now  be  readily  understood  that  no  axiomatic  idea — no 
idea  founded  in  the  fluctuating  principle,  obviousness  of  relation — 
can  possibly  be  so  secure — so  reliable  a  basis  for  any  structure 
erected  by  the  Reason,  as  that  idea — (whatever  it  is,  wherever  we 
can  find  it,  or  if  it  be  practicable  to  find  it  anywhere) — which  is 
irrelative  altogether — which  not  only  presents  to  the  understand- 
.  ing  no  obvioumat  of  relation,  either  greater  or  less,  to  be  consid- 
ered, but  subjects  the  intellect,  not  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the 
necessity  of  even  looking  at  any  relation  at  all.  If  such  an  idea 
be  not  what  we  too  heedlessly  term  "  an  axiom,**  it  is  at  least 
preferable,  as  a  Logical  basis,  to  any  axiom  ever  pro|>ounded,  or 
to  all  imaginable  axioms  combined : — and  such,  precisely,  is  the 
idea  with  which  my  deductive  process,  so  thoroughly  corroborated 
by  induction,  commences.  My  particle  proper  is  but  ah^olute  Irre- 
tation.  To  sum  up  what  has  been  advanced:— As  a  starting 
point  I  have  taken  it  foi^granted,  simply,  tliat  the  Beginning  had 
nothing  behind  it  or  before  it — that  it  was  a  Beginning  in  fact— 
that  it  was  a  beginning  and  nothing  different  from  a  beginning — 
VouIL— 12 
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hifcort,thatihblfcginningwi»— ^A«/iMwA«tw.    If  this  be  a 
"wre  Mtttinptioii^  then  a  **  nicro  ftssamption**  let  it  be. 

To  condttde  this  branch  of  the  subject:— I  am  fully  warranted 
h  amoundng  that  the  Law  whiek  w€  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
edimg  Oremty  exute  on  account  i^  Matter^i  having  been  irrwH" 
aki^ai  lis  origin^  atamkatty,  into  a  limited*  ephere  of  Space, 
/hm  one,  individual,  unconditional,  irrelative,  and  absoluU  Paf^ 
lide  Proper,  bgtheeole  proeese  in  which  it  was  poesible  to  satisfy, 
at  the  mme  time,  the  two  conditiofis,  irradiation,  and  generally^ 
•fwiUr  dittribution  throughout  the  sphere--that  is  to  say,  by  a 
Mes  varying  m  direct  proportion  with  the  squares  of  the  distances 
ktmeen  the  irradiated  atoms,  respectively,  and  the  Particular 
emtre^  Irradiation. 

^  I  have  already  given  roj  re«oos  for  praswniiig  Matter  to  have 
bees  diffttsed  by  a  determinate  rather  than  by  a  continuous  or 
iafnitely  continued  force.  Supposing  a  continuous  force,  we 
should  be  unable,  in  the  first  place,  to  comprehend  a  rdaction  at 
all;  and  we  should  be  required,  in  the  second  place,  to  entoriain 
the  impossible  conception  of  an  infinite  eitension  of  Matter.  Not 
to  dwell  upon  tlie  impossibility  of  the*  conception,  the  infinite 
eateuion  of  Matter  is  an  idea  which,  if  not  positively  disproved, 
b  at  ksai  not  in  any  respect  warranted  by  telescopic  observation 
of  the  etar»—n point  to  be  explained  more  fully  hereafter;  and 
thb  cmpiricnl  rcMon  for  believing  in  the  original  finity  of  Matter 
is  unempirieally  confirmed.  For  eaample -.—Admitting,  for  the 
momenti  the  possibility  of  understanding  Space  JUled  with  the 
irradiated  atoms— thoi  is  to  say,  admitting,  as  well  as  we  can,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  the  succession  of  the  irradiated  atoms  had 
^•oittldy  M  eiMf— then  it  is  abundantly  dear  that,  even  when 
the  Tohtioa  of  God  had  been  withdrawn  from  them,  and  thus  the 
tondmcj  to  tetum  into  Unity  permitted  (abstractly)  to  be  satisfied, 
this  penniBsioii  would  have  been  nugatory  and  invalid— practically 
vaMess  and  of  no  eflhct  whatever.  No  Maction  could  have 
triM  phee;  *no  movement  toward  Unity  couM  have  been  made^; 
to  Law  of  tlimvityeoukl  have  obtained.^  ' 
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..  To  explain : — Grant  the  abstract  tendency  of  any  one  atom  to 
any  one  other  as  the  inevitable  result  of  diffusion  from  the  normal 
Unity:— or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  ndinit  any  given  atom  as 
proposing  to  move  in  any  given  direction — it  is  clear  that,  since 
there  is  an  infinity  of  atoms  on  all  sides  of  the  atom  proposing  to 
move,  it.  never  can  actually  move  toward  the  satisfaction  of  its 
tendency  in  the  direction  given,  on  account  of  a  precisely  equal 
and  counter-balancing  tendency  in  the  direction  diamctrtcally 
opposite.  In  other  words,  exactly  as  many  tendencies  to  Unity 
are  behind  the  hesitating  atom  as  before  it ;  for  it  is  a  mere  sotti» 
cism  to  say  that  one  infinite  lino  is  longer  or  shorter  tlian  another 
infinite  line,  or  that  one  infinite  number  is  greater  or  less  than 
another  number  that  is  infinite.  Thus  the  atom  in  question  must 
remain  stationary  foreVer.  Under  tlie  impossible  circumstances 
which  wo  have  been  merely  endeavoring  to  conceive  for  aigu« 
mentis  sake,  there  could  have  been  no  aggregation  of  Matter — no 
stars — no  worlds — notliing  but  a  perpetually  atomic  and  inconse- 
quentinl  Universe.  In  fact,  view  it  as  we  will,  the  whole  idea  of 
unlimited  Matter  is  not  only  untenable,  but  impossible  and  pre- 
posterous. • 

With  the  understanding  of  a  sphere  of  atoms,  however,  we  per- 
ceive, at  once,  a  satisfiable  tendency  to  union.  The  general  result 
of  the  tendency  each  to  each,  being  a  tendency  of  all  to  the  centre, 
the  general  process  of  condensation,  or  approximation,  comraenoea 
immediately,  by  a  common  and  simultaneous  movement,  on  with- 
drawal  of  the  Divine  Volition ;  the  individual  approximations,  or 
coalescences — not  coalitions-— of  atom  with  atom,  being  subject  to 
almost  infinite  variations  of  time,  degree,  and  condition,  on  account 
of  the  excessive  multiplicity  of  relation,  arising  from  the  differences 
of  form  assumed  as  characterizing  the  atoms  at  tlie  nM>ment  of 
their  quitting  the  Particle  Proper ;  as  well  as  from  the  subsequent 
particular  inequidistance,  each  from  each. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  reader  is  the  certainty  of  there 
arising,  at  once,  (on  withdrawal  of  Uie  diffusive  force,  or  Divine 
Volition,)  out  of  the  condition  of  tlie  atoms  as  described,  at  inn«> 
merable  points  throughout  the  Universal  sphere,  innumerable 
agglomerations,  characterized  by  innumerable  spedfie  differences 
of  form,  size,  essential  .nature,  and  distance  each  from  each.  The 
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^•TcfepiiieDt  of  Repubjon  (Electricity)  muBt  bare  commenced,  of 
Mane,  with  tbc  vtarj  earliest  particular  efforts  at  Vrntj^  and  moat 
kiTa  proceeded  constnntlj  in  the  ratio  of  Coalescence — ^that  is  to 
mtft  m  thai  qf  Condensation^  or,  again,  of  Heterogeneitj. 

nvs  the  two  Principles  Ploper,  Attraction  and  BepuUUm--^ 
Iho  Material  and  the  Spiritual — accompany  each  other,  in  the 
ilricCcst  fellowship,  forever.  Thus  Th$  Body  and  Th$  Soul  walk 
hand  im  kmnd. 

If  w>W|  in  ianqr,  wo  select  any  om  of  the  aggtomerations  con- 
•deffcd  as  in  their  primary  stages  throughout  the  Universal  sphere, 
and  suppose  this  incipient  agglomeration  to  be  taking  place  at 
that  point  where  the  centre  of  our  Sun  exisu — or  rather  where  it 
did  exist  originally ;  for  the  Sun  is  perpetually  shifting  his  post- 
tiott — we  shall  find  ourselves  met,  and  borne  onward  for  a  time 
at  leisti  by  the  most  magnificent  of  theories — by  the  Nebular  Cos- 
■wgoay  ct  Laplace : — although  "  Cosmogony**  is  far  too  compre- 
hensive a  term  for  what  he  really  discusses — which  is  the  consti* 
tatioB  of  our  aohur  system  alone-H)f  one  among  the  myriad  of 
similar  systems  which  make  up  the  Universe  Proper — that  Unt* 
Tarsal  sphere — that  all-inclusive  and  absolute  Kosmoi  which  forms 
the  subject  of  my  present  Discourse. 

Confining  himself  to  an  obviously  limited  region — that  of  our 
solar  system  with  its  comparatively  immediate  vicinity — and 
aurdy'aBsuming — that  is  to  say,  assummg  without  any  basis  whai> 
ever,  either  deductive  or  inductive — much  of  what  I  have  beoa 
j«t  endeavoring  to  place  upon  a  more  stable  basis  than  assump- 
tion;  assuming,  for  example,  matter  as  diffused  (without  pretend- 
hg  to  account  for  the  diffusion)  throughout,  and  somewhat  beyond, 
the  Mpam  occupied  by  our  system— diffused  in  a  state  of  hetero* 
leacous  nebulosity  and  obedient  to  that  omniprevalent  hiw  of 
Gravity  at  whose  principle  he  ventured  to  make  no  guess ;  assn- 
nnag  all  this  (whidi  is  quite  true,  although  he  had  no  logical  right 
Is  its  assumption)  Laplace  has  shown,  djrnamically  and  math^ 
aMtisaWy,  that  the  results  in  such  case  necessarily  ensuing,  are 
ftoso  ai^  those  alone  which  we  find  manifested  in  the  actually 
•lilting  condition  of  the  system  itselt 

To  exphdtt  :^-Let  us  conceive  thai  particular  agglomeration  of 
vkUi  ^e  hare  just  spoken— the  one  at  the  point  designated  by  * 
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our  Sun*s  centre — to  have  so  far  proceeded  that  a  vast  quantity 
of  nebulous  matter  has  here  assumed  a  roughly  globukur  form ; 
it^  centre  being,  of  course,  coincident  with  what  is  now,  or  rather 
was  originally,  the  centre  of  our  Sun ;  and  its  periphery  extending 
out  beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  the  most  remote  of  our  plnn- 
4^ :— in  other  words,  let  us  suppose  the  diameter  of  this  rough 
sphere  to  be  some  6000  millions  of  miles.  For  ages,  this  mass  of 
matter  has  been  undergoing  condensation,  until  at  length  it 'has 
liecome  reduced  into  the  bulk  we  imagine;  having  proceeded 
gradually,  of  course,  from  its  atomic  and  imperceptible  state,  into 
what  we  understand  of  visible,  palpable,  or  otherwise  appreciable 
nebulosity. 

Now,  the  condition  of  this  mass  implies  a  rotation  about  an 
imaginary  axis-^a  rotation  which,  commencing  wiUi  Uie  absolute 
incipiency  of  the  aggregation,  has  been  ever  since  acquiring  velo- 
city. The  very  first  two  atoms  wliich  mot,  approaching  eadi  other 
from  points  not  diametrically  opposite,  would,  in  rushing  partially 
past  each  other,  form  a  nucleus  for  the  rotary  movement  described. 
How  this  would  increase  in  velocity,  is  readily  seen.  The  two 
atoms  are  joined  by  others : — an  aggregation  is  formed.  Tlie  mass 
continues  to  rotate  while  condensing.  But  any  atom  at  the  dr- 
cumferencd  has,  of  course,  a  more  rapid  motion  than  one  nearer 
the  centre.  The  outer  atom,  however,  with  its  superior  velocity, 
i^proaches  the  centre ;  carrying  this  superior  velodty  with  it  as  it 
goes.  Thus  every  atom,  proceeding  inwardly,  and  finally  attaching 
itself  to  the  condensed  centre,  adds  something  to  the  original  velo- 
city of  that  centre — ^that  is  to  say,  increases  the  rotary  movement 
of  the  mass. 

Let  us  now  suppose  this  mass  so  far  condensed  that  it  occupies 
predsely  the  space  circumscribed  by  the  orWt  of  Neptune,  and 
that  the  velocity  with  which  the  surfece  of  the  mass  moves,  in  the 
general  rotation,  is  precisely  that  velocity  with  which  Neptune 
now  revolves  about  Uie  Sun.  At  this  epoch,  then,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand  that  the  constantly  increasing  centrifugal  force,  having 
gotten  tha  better  of  the  non-increasing  centripetal,  loosened  and 
separated  the  exterior  and  least  condensed  stratum,  or  a  few  of 
the  exterior  and  least  condensed  strata,  at  the  equator  of  the 
sphere,  where  the  tangential  velodty  predominated ;  so  that  theat 
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ilnto  fanned  abont  the  maia  body  an  independent  ring  eneireling 
,  the  eqnatorial  regiom :— just  at  the  exterior  portion  thrown  off» 
hf  aemir^  reloeitj  of  rotation,  from  a  grindstone,  would  form  a 
ili^.aboat  the  grindstone,  biit  for  the  soUditj  of  the  superficial 
■atoiiJ :  were  this  caoutchoue,  or  anything  similar  in  oonsbtenoj,  ' 
pieciKlj  the  ph«nomenon  I  describe  would  be  presented. 

Tlbe  ring  thus  whirled  from  the  nebulous  mass,  revolved^  of 
eouns^  Of  a  eeparate  ring,  with  just  that  relodtj  wiUi  which,  while 
As  surfiMe  of  tibe  mass,  it  rotated.  In  Uie  meantime,  condensation 
sliD  proceeding,  the  integral  between  the  discharged  ring  and  the 
attia  body  continued  to  increase,  until  the  former  was  left  at  a 
fvt&tance  from  the  latter. 

Now,  admitting  the  ring  to  have  posscst^ed,  by  some  seemingly 
aeeidealal  arrangement  of  its  heterogeneous  materials,  a  consti- 
tution nearly  uniform,  then  this  ring,  a$  such,  would  nerer  have 
i  rerolTing  about  its  primary ;  but,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
,  there  appears  to  hare  been  enough  irregularity  in  the , 
diqKMition  of  the  materials,  to  make  them  duster  about  centres  of 
superior  soHdity ;  and  thus  the  annuhv  form  was  destroyed.*  No 
doubt,  the  band  was  soon  broken  up  into  several  portions,  and 
ene  of  these  portions,  predominating  in  mass,  absorbed  the  <^ers 
into  itself;  the  whole  settling,  spherically,  into  a  planet.  That 
Ail  latter,  at  a  planet,  continued  the  revolutionary  movement 
wUch  diaracterixed  it  while  a  ring,  is  sufficiently  clear ;  and  that 
Rtoek  upon  itself,  also,  an  additional  movement  in  its  new  con- 
dition of  sphere,  is  readily  explained.  The  ring  being  understood 
ssyet  unbroken,  we  see  that  its  exterior,  while  th^  whole  revolves 
about  the  parent  body,  jnoves  more  rapidly  than  its  interior. 
When  the  rupture  oecurred,  then,  some  portion  hi  eaoh  fragment 
Mnt  have  been  moving  with  greater  velocity  than  the  others. 
Iks  superior  nM>vement  prevailing,  must  have  whiried  each  frag- 
•sntround— that  is  to  say,  have  caused  ittorotaU;  and  the  di- 
bit nebokMity  li«t«ragtfMoiM.  iMrely  that  1m  might  be 
for  the  bresking  up  of  the  rii^;  for  had  the  aeba- 
they  would  not  have  brokea  I  reeeh  the  ssme 
of  the  teeondary  mesMe  iiunediately  reeultiiig  froai 
ni  M  4  fr<#fi  eonrideiatisn  of  thsfr  I 
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rection  of  the  rotation  must,  of  course,  have  boon  the  direeiion  of 
the  revolution  whence  it  arose.  All  the  fragments  having  become 
subject  to  the  rotation  described*  must,  in  coalescing,  have  impart- 
od  it  to  tlie  one  plnuot  constituted  by  their  coaJcHccnco. — ^This 
pUinet  was  Neptune.  Its  material  continuing  to  undergo  condcn* 
sation,  and  the  centrifugal  force  generated  iu  its  Mntion,  getting, 
at  length,  the  better  of  the  centripetal,  as  before  in  the  cusp  of  the 
parent  orb,  a  ring  was  whirled  also  from  Uio  equatorial  surface  of 
thiff  planet :  this  ring,  having  been  uniform  in  its  constitution,  wm 
broken  up,  and  its  sevciHl  fragments,  being  absorbed  by  tlio  most 
massive,  were  collectively  sphcrificd  into  a  moon.  Subsequently, 
the  oticration  was  repeated,  and  a  second  moon  was  the  result 
We  thus  account  for  the  planet  Neptune,  with  the  two  satellites 
which  accompany  him. 

In  throwing  off  a  ring  from  its  equator,  Uie  Sun  rc-estabKshed 
that  equilibrium  between  its  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  wliich 
had  been  disturbed  in  the  process  of  condensation ;  but,  as  thk 
condensation  still  proceeded,  the  equilibrium  was  again  inimedi- 
4itely  disturbed,  through  the  increase  of  rotation.  By  the  time 
the  mass  had  so  far  shrunk  that  it  occupied  a  spherical  space  just 
that  circumscribed  by  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  we  are  to  understand 
that  the  centrifugid  force  had  so^for  obtained  tiie  ascendency  that 
new  relief  was  needed :  a  second  equatorial  band  was,  consequent- 
ly, thrown  ofl^  which,  proving  ununifonn,  was  broken  up,  as  be- 
foru  in  tlie  cose  of  Neptune ;  the  fragmento  settling  into  tlie  planet 
Uranus ;  the  velocity  of  whose  actual  revolution  about  the  Sun 
indicates,  of  course,  the  rotary  speed  of  that  Sun*s  equatorial  sur- 
(ace  at  the  moment  of  the  separation.  Uranus,  adopting  a  rotation 
from  the  collective  rotations  of  the  fragments  composing  it,  as 
previously  explained,  now  threw  off  ring  after  ring ;  each  of  which, 
becoming  broken  up,  settled  into  a  moon :— tlireo  moons,  at  dif- 
ferent epoch^  having  been  formed,  in  tliis  manner,  by  the  ruptara 
and  general  spherification  of  as  many  distinct  ununiform  rings. 
'  By  the  time  the  Sun  had  shrunk  until  it  occupied  a  space  just 
that  circumscribed  by  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  the  balance,  we  are  to 
iuppose,  between  iU  centripetal  and  contrifugal  forces  had  again 
become  so  for  disturbed,  throtigh  increase  of  rotary  velocity,  tba 
result  of  condensation,  that  a  third  effort  at  equilibrium  becaaK» 
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Mcanvj;  a«d  aa  aaBiikr  band  wiw  therefore  whirled  off,  at  twioe 
Mora ;  whidi,  oa  mptsre  through  unuDifemiitj,  becatno  ooiwh>K- 
dMed  iaio  the  pianei  Satwni.  This  latter  threw  off,  in  the  ftntt 
plaec^  acfrea  unifbrm  bands,  which,  on  mptnre,  were  8phcri6ed 
nqwetifdj  into  as  many  nioont ;  but,  •ubecquetiUj,  it  appears  to 
have  diachaiged,  at  three  d'uttinet  but  not  rerj  distant  epochs, 
tbne  rings  whoso  equability  of  oonstitution  was,  bj  apparent  acd* 
dwt|  so  considerable  aa  to  present  no  occasion  for  their  rupture ; 
thus  they  continue  to  reroWe  as  rings.  I  use  Uie  phrase  ^  afipa- 
rml  ae^dent  ;**  for  of  accident  in  the  ordinary  sense  Uiere  was, 
«f  conrse,  notliing : — the  term  is  properly  applied  only  to  the 
rendt  of  iadistingaishabki  or  not  immediato  traceable  law. 

Shrinking  still  fiirther,  until  it  occupied  just  the  space  circnm- 
Bcribed  by  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  the  Sun  now  found  need  of 
fcrtber  cflfort  to  restore  tlio  counterbalance  of  its  two  forces,  con- 
tianaBy  disarrai^ed  in  the  still  continued  increase  of  rotation; 
Jupiter,  accordingly,  was  now  thrown  off;  passing  from  the  annu- 
kr  to  the  planetary  condition ;  and,  on  attaining  tliis  hitter,  throw 
eff  in  its  turn,  at  four  different  epochs,  four  rings,  which  finally 
lesolftd  themselves  into  so  many  moons. 

Still  shrinking,  until  its  sphere  occupied  just  the  space  defined 
ly  the  orbit  of  the  Asteroids,  the  Sun  now  discarded  a  ring  which 
|0  hafo  had  ti^kt  centres  of  superior  solidity,  and,  on 
:  vp,  to  hare  separated  into  eight  fragments,  no  one  of 
wUdi  ao  fiir  predominated  in  mass.as  to  absorb  the  others.  AD 
tkisrafcrc,  As  distinct  although  comparatirely  small  planets,  pro- 
ceeded to  roTolfe  in  orUts  whose  distances,  each  from  each,  may 
bs  eolidcwid  as  in  some  degree  the  measure  of  the  foroe  whidi 
dwvn  them  asunder : — all  tlie  orbits,  nerertheless,  being  so  closely 
eshcidoat  as  to  admit  of  our  calling  them  oa«,  in  view  of  the  other 
planetaty  orbits. 

OoatiMing  to  shrink,  the  Sun,  on  becoming  so  small  as  just  to 
fil  the  orbit  of  Mars,  now  discharged  this  pbinet^— of  course  bj 
the  proeeoB  repeatedly  described.  Having  no  moon,  however. 
Mam  could  lu|ve  thrown  off  no  ring.  In  fact,  an  epoch  had  now 
anivei  in  the  career  of  the  parent  body,  the  centre  of  the  system. 
Iks  ^eereaae  of  its  nebulosity,  which  ifi  the  increase  of  its  den* 
%,  asd  which  agah  is  the  itorease  of  its  condensation,  out  of 
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which  latter  arose  the  constant  disturbance  of  equilibrium— must, 
by  this  period,  have  attained  a  point  at  which  the  efforts  for  resto- 
ration would  have  been  more  and  more  ineffectual  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  less  frequently  needed.  Thus  the  processes  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  would  everywhere  show  signs  of 
exhaustion — in  the  planets,  first,  and  m?condIv.  in  the  original 
muN.  We  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supj>05ing  the  decrease 
of  interval  observed  among  tlio  planets  as  we  appronch  the  Sun, 
to  be  in  any  respect  indicative  of  nn  increase  of  frequency  in  the 
periods  at  which  tliey  were  discarded.  Exactly  the  converse  is  to 
be  understood,  llie  longest  interval  of  time  must  have  occurred 
between  the  discliarges  ai  the  two  interior;  the  shortest,  between 
those  of  the  two  exterior,  plonels.  ITie  decrease  of  the  interval 
of  space  is,  nevertheless,  tlie  measure  of  the  density,  and  thus  in- 
versely of  tlie  condensation,  of  the  Sun,  throughout  the  processes 
detailed. 

Ilaving  shrunk,  however,  so  for  as  to  fill  only  the  orbit  of  our 
Earth,  the  parent  sphere  whirkd  from  itself  still  one  other  body 
—-the  Earth— in  a  condition  m  nebulous  as  to  admit  of  this 
liody^s  dinearding,  iiy  its  turn,  yet  another,  which  is  our  Moon  ;— 
but  here  terminated  the  lunar  formations. 

Finally,  subsiding  to  the  orbits  first  of  Venus  and  then  of  Mer- 
cury, the  Sun  discarded  these  two  interior  planets;  neither  of 
which  has  ^ven  birth  to  any  moon. 

Thus  (torn  his  original  bulk— or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  from 
the  condition  in  which  we  first  considered  him— from  a  partially 
spherified  nebular  moss,  certainly  much  more  than  5,4oO  millfons 
of  miles  in  diameter — ^the  great  central  orb  and  origin  of  our 
sohir-planctary-lunMr  system,  has  gradually  descended,  by  con- 
densation, in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Omvity,  to  a  globe  only  . 
862,000  miles  in  diameter;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  either 
that  its  condensation  is  yet  complete,  or  that  it  may  not  still  pos- 
sess the  capacity  of  whirling  from  itself  another  planet 

I  have  here  given— in  outline  of  course,  but  still  with  all  the 
detail  necessary  for  distinctness— a  view  of  the  Nebular  Tlicory  as 
its  author  himself  conceived  it  From  whote^^er  point  we  regard 
it,  we  shall  find  it  hwaHfuUy  true.  It  is  by  far  too  beantiAil, 
Indeed,  noi  to  possess  Truth  m  its  essentia%— and  her%  I  am 
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pay  ptofeuiidly  Mrious  in  wliat  I  say.  In  the  revolution  of  the 
MteDHei  of  Uranna,  there  does  appear  someihing  seemingly  inoon* 
Mtenft  with  the  assumptions  of  Laplace ;  bikt  that  &ne  inconsisteney 
en  kvalidale  a  theoty  .constructed  from  a  million  of  intricate 
somiitcncita,  is  a  boKj  fit  only  for  the  fiuitastic.  In  prophecyilig^ 
esafidestlyf  thai  the  apparent  anomaly  to  which  I  refer,  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  fomd  one  <^  the  strongest  posdUe  corroborations  of 
the  geaeral  hypothesis,  I  pretend  to  no  cspedal  spirit  of  divina- 
lien.  It  ia  a  matter  which  the  only  difficulty  s^ems  not  to 
fcifsee.* 

The  bodiea  whirled  off  in  the.  processes  described,  would  ex- 
cbange,  it  has  been  seen,  the  superfidal  roteUi&n  of  the  orbs  whence 
thej  originated,  for  a  revoluHom  of  equal  volodty  about  these 
erhs  as  AOant  c^trcs;  and  the  revolution  thus  engendered  must 
pfoeeed,  so  long  as  the  centripetal  force,  or  that  with  which  the 
[  body  gravitates  toward  its  parent,  is  neither  greater  nor 
i  that  by  which  it  was  discarded ;  that  is,  than  the  centrif- 
■gal,  or,  far  more  property,  than  the  tangential,  velocity.  From 
the  uityt  however,  of  the  origin  of  these  two  forces,  we  might 
hsve  expected  to  find  them  as  they  are  found — the  one  accurately 
oounterbalandng  the  other.  It  has  been  shown,  indeed,  that  the 
set  of  whiriing-ofiT  is,  in  eveiy  case,  merely  an  act  for  the  preserva* 
tioB  of  the  counterbalance. 

After  reierring,  however,  the  centripetal  force  to  the  omnipreva* 
kal  law  of  Gravity,  it  has  been  the  fashion  wiCh  astronomical 
Ireatiwa,  to  seek  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  Nature — that  is  to  say, 
of  Seamdary  Cause — a  solution  of  the  phaenomenon  of  tangen- 
tid  velocity.  This  hitter  ihey  attribute  directly  to  a  Fint  Cause 
—to  God.  The  force  which  carries  a  stellcr  body  around  its  pri' 
■ury  they  assert  to  have  originated  in  an  impulse  given  immedi- 
■Idj  by  the  finger — this  is  the  childish  phraseology  employed — 
\f  the  finger  of  Deity  itself.  In  this  view,  the  planets,  fully 
imaed,  are  conceived  to  have  been  hurled  from  the  Divine  hand^ 
Is  a  positkm  b  the  vicaai^  of  the  suns,  with  an  impetus  mathe- 
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matically  adapted  to  the  masses,  or  attractive  capacities,  of  the 
sons  themselves.  An  idea  so  grossly  unphilosopliicHl,  although 
so  supinely  adopted,  could  have  arisen  onlj  from  the  difficulty  of 
otherwise  accounting  for  the  absolutely  accuiato  adaptation,  mch 
to  eadi,  of  two  forces  so  seemingly  independent,  one  of  the  other, 
ad  are  the  gravitaUng  and  tangential.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  for  a  long  time,  tlie  ooincidenoe  between*  the  moon's 
rotation  and  her  sidereal  revolution — two  matters  seemingly  far 
more  independent  than  those  now  considered — was  looked  upon 
as  positively  miraculous-;  and  there  was  a  strong  disposition,  even 
among  astronomers,  to  attribute  the  marvel  to  tlie  direct  and  con- 
tinual agency  of  God — who,  in  this  case,  it  was  said,  had  found  it 
necessary  to  interpose,  specially,  among  his  general  laws,  a  sot  of 
subsidiary  regulations,  fbr  tlie  pui|)ose  of  forever  concealing  from 
mortal  eyes  the  glories,  or  perhaps  the  horrors,  of  the  other  side 
of  the  Moon— of  that  mysterious  hemisphere  which  has  always 
avoided,  and  must  perpetually  avoid,  the  telescopic  scrutiny  of 
mankind.  The  advance  of  Science,  however,  soon  demonstrated 
— ^what  to  the  philosophical  instinct  needed  no  detnonstratidn — 
that  the  one  movement  is  but  a  portion — something  more,  even, 
than  a  consequence— -of  the  other. 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  paticnco  with  fantasies  at  once  so  timo- 
rous, so  idle,  and  so  awkward.  They  belong  to  the  veriest  cow- 
ardice of  thought  That  Nature  and  the  God  of  Nature  are 
distinct,  no  thinking  being  can  long  doubt  By  the  former  we 
imply  merely  the  laws  of  the  latter.  But  with  the  very  idea  of 
God,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  we  entertain,  also,  the  idea  of  the 
if^lihitity  of  his  hiws.  With  Him  there  being  neither  Past  nor  Fu- 
ture— with  Him  all  being  Now — do  we  not  insult  him  in  supposing 
his  laws  so  contrived  as  not  to  provide  for  every  possible  contin- 
gency t— or,  rather,  what  idea  can  we  have  of  any  possible  contin- 
gency, except  that  it  is  at  once  a  result  and  a  manifestation  of  his 
hiws !  He  who,  divesting  himself  of  prejudice,  shall  have  the 
rare  courage  to  think  absolutely  for  himself,  cannot  fail  to  arrive, 
in  the  end,  at  the  condensation  of  lawi  into  Zafo— cannot  fail  of 
reaching  tlie  conclusion  that  each  law  of  Nature  ie  dependent  ai 
aU  pointe  upon  all  other  lawe^  and  that  all  are  but  consequences 
of  one  primary  exercise  of  the  Divine  Volidgn.    Such  is  the  pria- 
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cipk  of  die  Cosmogony  which,  with  all  Decenary  deference,  I  here 
fentvre  to  enggest  and  to  maintain. 

In  thie  riew,  it  will  be  seen  that,  dismissing  as  frivolous,  and 
even  im|Hoiie,  the  fancy  of  the  tangential  force  having  been  im" 
parted  to  the  planets  immediately  by  ^  the  finger  of  God,**  I  con- 
'  this  ibroe  as  originating  in  the  rotation  of  the  stars : — this 
I  as  brought  about  by  the  in-ru»hing  of  the  primary  atoms, 
their  respective  centres  of  aggregation : — this  in<rushing 
as  the  eonscquonce  of  tlie  law  of  Gravity : — thin  law  as  but  the 
node  in  whMi  is  necessarily  manifested  the  tendency  of  the  atoms 
to  retimi  into  imparticuhirity  :— this  tendency  to  return  as  but  the 
inevitable  rSjiction  of  the  first  and  most  sublime  of  Acts^that 
act  by  which  a  God,  self-existing  and  alone  existing,  became  all 
things  at  once,  through  dint  of  his  volition,  while  all  things  were 
thna  oooatitnted  a  portion  of  God. 

The  radical  assumptions  of  this  Discourse  suggest  to  me,  and 
ii  fact  imply,  certain  important  modijieatiawt  of  Uie  Nebular 
Theory  aa  given  by  Laplace.  The  cfTorto  of  the  repulsive  power 
I  have  eonsidered  as  made  for  the  purpose  of  preve)iting  contact 
aoKNig  the  atoms,  and  thus  as  made  in  the  ratio  of  the  approach 
la  contaci— thai  is  to  say,  in  the  ratio  of  condensation.*  In  other 
wordis  Electricity^  with  its  involute  phxnomena,  heat,  light  and 
B^pietisiii,  is  to.  be  understood  as  proceeding  as  condensation 
prooeeda,  and,  of  course,  inversely,  as  destiny  proceeds  or  tho 
mmihn  t0  eofufenae.  Thus  the  Sun,  in  the  process  of  its  aggre- 
gilioii,  must  soon,  in  developing  repulsion^  have  become  exces- 
rivdy  heated^perhaps  incandescent :  and  wo  can  perceive  how 
tto  operation  of  discarding  its  rings  must  have  been  materially 
amled  by  the  slight  incrustation  of  its  surface  consequent  on 
eoofiag.  Ajiy  common  experiment  shows  us  how  readily  a  crust 
ef  tho  eliarader  suggested,  is  separated,  through  heterogeneity, 
ftwB  the  interior  mass.  But,  on  every  successive  rejection  of  the 
enal,  the  new  surface  would  appear  incandescent  as  before ;  and 
tte  pariod  al  whidi  it  would  again  beoome  so  fiur  incrusted  as  to 
he  isadily  loosened  and  dischai^Ked,  may  well  be  imagined  as 
fwlljr  eoinoidaat  with  that  as  which  a  new  effort  would  bo 
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needed,  by  tho  whole  mass,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  its  two 
forces,  disarranged  ihrough  condensation.  In  other  words : — by 
tho  time  the  electric  influence  (Repulsion)  has  prepared  the  sur> 
face  for  rejection,  we  are  to  understand  that  the  gravitating  influ- 
ence (Attraction)  is  precisely  ready  to  reject  it  Here,  then,  as 
everywhere,  the  Body  and  the  Soul  walk  lukiid  in  hatid. 

Tlicse  ideas  are  empirically  confirmed  at  all  points.-  Since  con* 
densation  can  never,  in  any  body,  be  considered  as  absolutely  at  an 
end,  we  are  warranted  in  anticipating  that,  whenever  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  matter,  we  sliall  find  indications  of  resi- 
dent luminosity  in  all  the  slellar  bodice — moons  and  planets  as 
well  as  suns.  That  our  Moon  is  strongly  self-luminous,  we  see  at 
every  total  eclipse,  when,  if  not  so,  she  would  disap|)car.  On  the 
dark  part  of  Uie  satellite,  too,  during  her  phases,  we  often  observe 
flashes  like  our  own  Auroras;  and  that  these  latter,  with  our 
various  other  so-called  electriciil  phosnomena,  without  reference  to 
any  more  steady  radiance,  must  give  our  Earth  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  luminosity  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Moon,  is  quite  evident 
In  fact,  we  should  regard  all  the  phenomena  referred  to,  as  mere 
manifestations,  in  difl'ercnt  moods  and  degrees,  of  tlie  ]!)arth*s 
feebly-continued  condensation. 

If  my  views  are  tenable,  we  should  bo  prepared  to  find  the 
newer  planets — that  is  to  say,  tliose  nearer  the  Sun — more  lumi- 
nous  than  tliose  older  and  more  remote: — and  the  extreme 
brilliancy  of  Venus  (on  whoso  dark  portions,  during  her  phases, 
the  Auroras  are  frcqnently  visible!)  docs  not  seem  to  be  nlto;^ther 
accounted  for  by  her  mere  proximity  to  tlie  central  orK  Slie  is 
no  doubt  vividly  self-luminous,  altliough  less  so  tlian  Mercury : 
while  tlie  luminosity  of  Neptune  may  be  comparatively  notliing. 

Admitting  what  I  have  urged,  it  is  clear  that,  from  the  moment 
of  the  SunV  discarding  a  ring,  there  must  be  a  continuous  dimi- 
nution botli  of  his  heat  and  light,  on  account  of  the  continuous 
incrustation  of  his  surface ;  and  that  a  period  would  arrive — the 
period  immediately  previous  to  a  new  discharge — when  a  ^fcry 
material  decrease  of  both  light  and  heat,  must  become  apparent 
Now«  we  know  that  tokens  of  such  changes  are  distinctly  reoog^ 
uisable.  On  the  Melnlle  islands— to  adduce  merely  one  out  of  a 
hundred  examples — we  find  traces  of  ultra-trepical  vegetation— of 
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philft  dMl.Berer  eonld  bafo  ikmrfehed  witbont  imineiMely  moM 
li|^  tmA  beat  timo  sre  at  prment  afforded  hj  our  Sun  to  anj 
portfaa  of  Uie  aurfaee  of  the  Earth.  Is  such  regetation  referable 
la  aa  epoch'  iromediatelj  subsequent  to  the  whirHng-off  of  Venus  f 
At  this  epoch  must  bare  occurred  to  us  our  greatest  access  of 
solar  iallttesce ;  and,  in  fi^t,  this  influence  must  then  bare  aHiioed 
Ml  BUAipwB :— ^leaYhig  out  of  viow,  of  course,  the  period  when 
the  Esrth  itself  was  discarded — ^the  period  of  ita  mere  ovgaiii^ 


Agaia : — ^we  know  that  there  exist  tum4uminaui  tvfi«^-4hat  is 
la  mj^  sana  whoso  existence  wo  determine  through  the  moTcments 
«f  others,  but  whose  luminositj  is  not  suflScicnt  to  impress  us* 
Afs  these  auns  invisible  merelj  on  account  of  the  length  of  time 
i  their  discharge  of  a  phinet  f  And  yet  again : — maj 
.  least  in  certain  cases — account  for  the  sudden  appcar- 
aaces  of  sms  where  none  had  been  previouslj  suspected,  bj  the 
bjrpothesb  that,  having  rolled  with  incrustcd  surfeoes  throughout 
Iha  few  thousand  jears  of  our  astronomical  bistoiy,  each  of  these 
sans,  in  whirling  off  a  new  secondary,  has  at  lengtii  been  enabled 
ta  disphj  tha  glories  of  its  still  incandescent  interior!— To  the 
wcD-anertahMd  fact  of  the  proportional  increase  of  heat  as  we 
facsad  hilo  the  Earth,  I  need  of  course,  do  nothing  more  than 
1efcr^— it  cornea  in  the  strangest  possible  corroboration  of  aU  that 
I  have  aaid  on  the  topic  now  at  issue. 

In  speaking,  not  long  ago,  of  the  repulsive  or  electrical  influx 
saei^  I  remarked  that  '^the  important  phenomena  of  vitally, 
e—iluuumji,  and  thought,  whether  we  observe  them  generally  or 
ia  detail,  seem  to  proceed  at  imut  in  ike  ratio  <f  the  hetero^ 
wmuJ^  I  mentioned,  too,  that  I  would  recur  to  the  suggestion  :-^ 
sad  tUa  is  the  poper  point  at  which  to  do  so.  Looking  at  the 
nwrtler,  frst,  in  detail,  we  perceive  that  not  merely  the  mmmfeiiOf 
Urn  of  vitaKiy,  bat  ita  importance,  oonscquence^  and  elevation 
of  dHtader,  keep  pace,  very  doady,  with  the  hateroireneity,  or 
oomplexity,  of  the  anfanal  structure.  Looking  at  the  questioif, 
iiw,  In  ka  generality,  and  referring  to  the  first  movements  of  the 
ilMi  lawaidi  mass  constitution,  wa  find  that  hetofogenacusnoss, 
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bix>ugbt  about  directly  through  condensation,  is  proportional  with 
it  forever.  We  thus  reach  the  proposition  that  the  importance  </ 
the  development  of  the  terreetrial  vitalitjf  proceeds  equablif  with 
the  'terrestrial  condensation. 

Now  this  is  in  precise  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
succession  of  animals  on  the  Earth.  As  it  has  proceeded  in  its 
cuodensation,  superior  and  still  superior  races  ha\'e  appeared.  Is 
it  impossible  that  the  successive  geological  revolutions  which  have 
attended,  at  lesist,  if  not  immediately  caused,  these  successive  ele- 
trations  of  \'itnlic  character— is  it  improbable  that  these  revolutions 
have  tlR'm«clves  been  produced  by  the  successive  planetary  dis- 
charges from  the  Sun—- in  other  words,  by  the  succcssivd  varia- 
tions in  the  solar  influence  on  the  Eartli  I  Were  Um  idea  teuabliD, 
we  should  not  bo  unwarranted  in  tlie  fancy  that  the  discharge  of 
yet  a  new  planet,  interior  to  Mercury,  may  give  rise  to  yet  a  new 
modification  of  the  terrestrial  surfeice — a  modification  from  which 
may  spring  a  race  both  materially  and  spiritually,  superior  to  Man. 
These  thoughts  impress  me  with  all  the  force  of  truth — but  I  throw 
them  out,  of  course,  merely  in  their  obvious  character  of  sug- 
gestion. 

The  Nebular  Theory  of  Laplace  has  lately  received  far  more 
confirmation  than  it  needed,  at  the  hands  of  the  philosopher, 
Oompte.  lliese  two  have  thus  together  shown— no(,  to  bo  sure, 
that  Matter  at  any  period  actually  existed  as  described,  in  a  state 
of  nebular  difiusion,  but  tliat,  admitting  it  so  to  have  exbted 
throughout  the  space  and  much  beyond  tlie  space  now  occu|)ied 
by  our  solar  system,  and  to  have  commenced  a  movement  towards 
m  centre —h  must  gradually  have  assumed  Uie  various  forms  and 
motions  which  are  now  seen,  in  tliat  system,  to  obtnin.  A  demon- 
stration such  as  this — a  dynamical  and  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, as  fer  as  demonstration  can  be—  unquestionable  and  unques- 
tioned— unless,  indeed,  by  that  unprofitable  and  disreputable  tribe, 
the  professional  questioners — Uie  mere  madmen  who  deny  the 
Newtonian  law  of  Gravity  on  which  the  results  of  the  French 
mathematicians  are  ba^ — a  demonstration,  I  say,  such  as  this, 
would  to  most  intellects  be  conclusive — and  I  confess  that  it  is  so 
to  mine— of  the  validity  of  tlie  nebular  hypothesis  upon  which  the 
demonstration  depends. 
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Tbai  flie  dcmonttration  does  not  prpvt  iho  hypothesis,  aocord- 
bg  to  the  eommon  nndontandiDg  of  the  word  "  proof,**  I  admit, 
cf  eoiine.  To  show  that  ccrtaio  existing  results— that  certain 
ertablkhed  &cts  -may  be,  even  mathematically,  accounted  for  by 
the  asMimption  of  a  certain  hypothesis,  is  by  no  means  to  esUblish 
the  hypothesis  ItselH  In  other  words :— to  show  that,  cartmn  data 
being  given,  a  certain  existing  result  might,  or  even  muBt,  have 
ensued,  will  bil  to  prove  that  this  result  did  ensue, /rom  Uu  d^ta^ 
until  such  time  as  it  shall  bo  also  shown  that  there  are,  and  can  be^ 
BO  other  daU  from  wliich  the  result  in  question  might  equallif 
have  ensued.  But,  in  the  case  now  discussed,  aliliougli  all  must 
■dmit  the  defidcncy  of  what  we  are  in  tlie  habit  of  terming 
'-prjoi;**  still  there  are  many  intellects,  and  those  of  the  bOicst 
Older,  to  which  no  proof  could  bring  one  iota  of  additional  convk- 
liM.  AVithont  going  into  details  which  might  impinge  upon  the 
dottd-Land  of  Metaphysics,  I  may  as  well  hero  obser\'c,  that  the 
ferce  of  conviction,  in  cases  sudi  as  this,  will  always,  with  the  right. 
thhiting,  bo  proportional  to  the  amount  o(compUzitsf  intervening 
between  the  hypothesis  and  the  result  To  bo  kss  abstntct : — 
The  greatness  of  the  complexity  found  existing  among  cosraical 
conditioaK,  by  rendering  gi^at  in  the  same  proportion  the  difficulty 
of  aceounting  for  all  these  conditions,  at  onccy  strengthens,  also  in 
the  same  proportion,  our  faith  in  tliat  hypothesis  which  does,  in 
mA  naniier,  satis&ctorily  account  for  them :— and  as  no  com- 
plexity can  well  be  conceived  greater  than  that  of  the  astronomical 
eottditioMs  so  no  conviction  can  be  stronger— to  my  mind  at  least 
—than  thai  with  which  I  am  impressed  by  an  hypothesis  that 
aoi  only  nMncilcs  tlicse  conditions,  with  matlicmaticnl  accuracy, 
and  reduces  them  into  a  consistent  and  intelligible  whole,  but  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  aofe  hypothesis  by  means  of  which  the  hu- 
nan  intellect  hat  been  ever  enabled  to  account  for  them  at  all. 

A  moat  unfounded  opinion  has  been  kUerly  current  in  gowip- 
big  and  even  in  scientific  cirdes— the  opinion  that  the  so-called 
Hebtthv  CosoMgony  has  been  overthrown.  This  foncy  has  arisen 
froBi  the  report  of  late  observations  made,  among  what  hitherio 
have  been  termed  the  **  nebulft,**  through  the  large  telescope  of 
(SnciiiMti,  and  the  worM-renowned  instrument  of  Lord  Rosso. 
Ocrtdn  apols  in  the' firmament  which  presented,  even  to  the  most 
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powerful  of  the  old  telescopes,  thd  appearance  of  nebulosity,  or 
haze,  had  been  regarded  for  a  long  time  rts  confirming  the  theoiy 
of  Laplace.  Tliey  were  looked  upon  as  nUm  in  that  very  process 
of  condensation  wbjch  I  have  been  attempting  to  describe.  Thus 
it  was  supposed  that  we  "  had  ocular  ovidcnoo"— an  evidence,  by 
the  way,  which  hiw  always  been  found  very  questionable— of  the 
trutli  of  the  hypothesis ;  and,  although  certain  tolcscopic  improve- 
ments, every  now  ami  then,  enabled  us  to  perceive  that  a  spot, 
here  and  there,  which  we  had  been  clashing  ninong  the  nebula, 
was,  in  fjict,  but  a  cluKter  of  stars  'deriving  its  nebular  character 
only  from  its  immensity  of  distance — still  it  was  thought  that  no  • 
doubt  could  exist  m  to  the  actual  nebulosity  of  numerous  other 
masses,  the  strong-holds  of  the  nebulists,  bidding  defiance  to  oveiy 
effort*  at  prgrcgntion.  Of  these' latter  the  most  interesting  was 
the  great  "ncbul©"  in  tlio  constellation  Orion :— but  tliw,  with 
innumerable  other  miscalled  **  nebnlas,"  when  viewed  through  the 
magnificent  modern  telesco]>es,  has  become  resolved  into  a  simple 
eollcction  of  sUirs.  Now  this  fact  has  been  very  generally  under- 
stood as  conclusive  against  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  of  Laplace; 
and,  on  announcement  of  tlio  discoveries  in  question,  tlie  most 
enthusiastic  defender  and  most  eloquent  popularizer^  of  the  theory. 
Dr.  Nichol,  went  so  far  as  to  **  admit  Uie  necessity  of  abandoning** 
an  idea  which  had  formed  the  material  of  his  moist  praiseworthy 
hook.* 

Many  of  my  readers  xnli  no  doubt  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
result  of  these  new  investigations  ha$  at  least  a  strong  tendency 
to  overthrow  the  hypothesis ;  while  some  of  them,  more  Uiougbtful, 
will  suggest  tlint,  although  the  theory  is  by  no  means  disproved 
tlirough  the  segregation  of  the  particular  ''nebula)''  alluded  to, 
still  a  failure  to  segrtgate  them,  with  such  telescopes,  might  well 

•  "  Viewi  of  the  ArehiUdure  0/  thM  HewtenC  A  Idler,  purportitif  to 
be  from  Dr.  Nichol  to  a  friend  in  America,  vent  the  rounds  of  our  iiewii- 
paper»,  about  tiro  years  ago,  I  think,  admitting  "  the  ncccwily"  to  wliicb 
I  refer.  In  a  subsequent  Lecture,  however,  Dr.  K.  appears  in  some  manner 
to  have  gotton  (he  better  of  the  necessit/,  and  does  not  qnito  rawnnct  (he 
theory,  altliough  he  neonn  to  wish  that  he  could  sneer  at  it  as  **  a  purely 
hypoUioUcal  one."  Wlmt  el*e  was  tlie  Law  of  Gravity  before  the  Masko- 
lyne  ezporiments  t  and  who  questkmad  the  Law  of  Oiavity,  even  than  t 
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imn  beea  understood  a»  a  iriuiiiphaiit  carrobomtim  of  the  theory : 
nd  thJt  Utter  class  will  bo  surprised,  perhaps,  to  hear  me  say 
thai  eren  with  them  I  disagree.  If  the  propositions  of  this  Dis- 
eottite  havQ  been  eoinprchcnded,  it  will  be  seen  that>  in  my  view, 
a  fidure  to  segregate  the  **  nebule**  would  have  tended  to  the 
lefutatiois  rather  than  to  the  confirmation,  of  the  Nebular  HypO- 


Let  me  explain :— The  Newtonian  Law  of  Gravity  we  may,  of 
coune,  Msurao  as  demonstrated.  Tliis  kw,  it  will  be  remembered, 
I  have  referred  to  the  reaction  of  the  first  Divine  Act— to  the 
itelioa  of  an  exerdse  of  the  Divine  Volition  tem])orarily  over- 
coming a  difficulty.  Tliis  difficulty  is  that  of  forcing  the  normal 
into  the  abnormal— -of  impelling  that  whose  originality,  and  there- 
fare  whose  rightful  condition,  was  Onf,  to  take  upon  itself  the 
wrongful  condition  of  Many.  It  is  only  by  conceiving  this  diffi- 
culty as  temporarilif  overcome,  that  we  can  comprehend  a  reaction. 
Tbeie  could  have  been  no  reaction  had  the  act  been  infinitely  con- 
tbued.  So  long  as  the  act  lasted^  no  rdaction,  oi  course,  could 
eonmcnce;  in  other  words,  no  <^vitation  could  take  place — for 
ws  have  considered  the  one  as  but  tlie  manifestation  of  the  other. 
But  gravitation  hat  taken  place ;  therefere  the  act  of  Creation  has 
esssed:  and  gravitation  has  long  ago  taken  place;  therefore  the 
set  of  Creation  has  long  ago  ceased.  We  can  no  more  expect, 
then,  to  observe  the  primary  proceeeei  of  Creation ;  and  to  these 
primary  processes  the  condition  of  nebulosity  has  already  been 
•xphuBed  to  belong. 

Through  what  we  know  of  the  propagation  of  light,  we  have 
fireei  proof  that  the  more  remote  cf  the  stars  have  existed,  under 
the  tMrms  in  which  we  now  see  them,  for  an  inconceivable  number 
ef  yean.  So  far  back  at  ha$t^  then,  as  the  period  when  these  stars 
undsrweot  condensation,  must  have  been  the  epoch  at  whitth  the 
■MNS-oonstittttive  processes  began.  That  we  may  conceive  these 
proesnea,  then,  as  still  going  on  in  the  case  of  certain  ^  nebuhe,** 
vhOe  in  all  other  cases  we  find  them  thoroughly  at  an  end,  we 
aro  fereed  into  assumptions  for  which  we  have  really  no  basis 
whatever — ^we  have  to  thrust  in,  again,  upon  the  revolting  Reason, 
Iks  blMphemniui  idea,  of  special  interposition — we  have  to  su]>* 
pan  dMKti  in  the  particular  instanoes  of  tliese  ^'nebulte,**  an  un- 
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erring  God  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  certain  supplementary 
regulations— certain  improvements  of  the  general  law— certain 
re-touchings  and  emendations,  in  a  word,  whidi  had  the  efllcct  of 
deferring  the  completion  of  these  individual  stats  for  centuries  of 
centuries  beyond  the  era  during  which  all  the  oilier  stellar  bodies 
had  time,  not  only  to  l>e  fully  constituted,  but  to  grow  hoary 
with  an  unspeakable  old  age. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  immediately  objected  that  since  the  light 
by  which  we  recogniso  the  ncbulso  now,  must  bo  merely  that 
which  left  their  surfaces  a  vast  number  of  years  ago,  the  processes 
at  present  observed,  or  supposed  to  be  observed,  are,  in  fact,  not 
processes  now  actually  going  on,  but  the  phantoms  of  processes 
comprctcd  long  in  the  Post— just  as  I  maintain  all  these  mass- 
constitutive  processes  mutt  have  been. 

To  this  I  reply  that  neither  is  Uie  now-observed  condition  of  the 
cimdcnscd  stars  their  actual  condition,  but  a  condition  completed 
long  in  the  Past ;  so  that  my  argument  drawn  from  the  relative 
condition  of  the  stars  and  the  *'  nebulie,^  is  in  no  manner  dis- 
turbed. Moreover,  those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  nebula, 
do  not  refer  the  nebulosity  to  extreme  distance;  they  declare  it  a 
real  and  not  merely  a  perspective  nebulosity.  That  we  mhy  con- 
ceive, indeed,  a  nebular  mass  as  visible  at  all,  we  must  conceive  it 
as  very  near  ut  in  comparison  witii  the  condensed  stars  brought 
into  view  by  the  modem  telescopes.  In  maintaining  the  appear- 
ances in  question,  then,  to  be  really  nebulous,  wo  maintain  tiicir 
comparative  vicinity  to  our  point  of  now.  Thus,  their  condition, 
as  we  see  them  now,  must  be  referred  to  an  epoch  far  lett  remote 
•than  that  to  which  we  may  refer  the  now-observed  condition  of  at 
least  the  majority  of  the  stars. — In  a  word,  should  Astronomy 
ever  demonstrate  a  '*  nebula,**  in  the  sense  at  present  intended,  I 
ihould  consider  the  Nebular  Cosmogony — nof,  indeed,  as  corrobo- 
rated by  the  demonstration — but  as  thereby  irretrievably  ovei^ 
thrown. 

By  way,  however,  of  rendering  unto  Cnsar  no  more  than  the 

things  Uiat  are  Ciesar*s,  let  me  here  remark  that  the  aaiumption 

of  the  hypothesis  which  led  him  to  so  glorious  a  result,  seems  to 

have  been  suggested  to  Laplace  in  great  measure  by  a  misconcep* 

-  tion—by  the  very  misconception  of  whjdi^  we  have  jpt  bean 
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ipeakMig — hy  tbo  gcmsrally  prevalent  misuDcloretanding  of  the 
character  of  th«  ncbulic,  ao  iQis-namcd.  Thcso  fao  aupposcd  to  be, 
b  reaKtjy  what  tlieir  dosiguation  implies.  The  fact  ia,  this  great 
mat  had,  rerj  properly,  nn  inferior  fiiitk  in  his  own  merely  yercep- 
tim  powera.  In  respect,  tlicreforc,  to  the  actual  existence  of  ne- 
bib— •«  eiistence  ao  confidently  maintained  by  his  telescopic 
awitemporariea — ^be  depended  lesa  upon  what  he  aaw  thun  upon 
what  he  heard. 

It  win  be  aeon  that  the  only  valid  objections  to  bis  theory,  are 
Ihoee  amdo  to  ita  hypothesis  om  such — to  what  suggested  it — not 
to  what  it  suggests ;  to  its  propositions  rather  than  to  its  results. 

7  His  OMsi  unwarranted  assumption  was  that  of  giving  tlio  atoms  a 
aMveaieni  towards  a  centre,  in  the  very  (ace  of  his  evident  under- 
standing that  these  atoms,  in  unlimited  succession,  extended 
throughout  the  Universal  space.  I  have  already  shown  that,  un- 
der audi  dreumatanees,  tliero  could  have  occurred  no  movement 
at  all ;  and  liiplnec,  consequently,  assumed  one  on  no  more  philo- 
sophical ground  than  that  something  of  the  kind  was  necessary 
fcr  the  estaUtahment  of  what  he  intended  to  establish. 

His  original  idea  seems  to  have  been  a  compound  of  the  true 
Epoirean  atoms  with  the  false  nebiilie  of  his  contemporaries ;  and 
thus  his  theory  presents  us  with  the  singular  anomaly  of  absolute 
truth  deduced,  as  a  mathematical  result,  from  a  hybrid  datum  of 
aadent  imngiuation  intertangled  with  modern  inacumen.  La- 
placeV  real  strength  lay,  in  fact,  in  an  almost  miraculous  roathe- 
BMtical  instinct:— on  this  he  relied;  and.  in  no  instance  did  it  fail 
ordfceirehim:— in  thecase  of  the  Nebular  Cosmogony,  it  led 
Urn,  bfindfoldcd,  through  a  labyrinth  of  Error,  into  one  of  the 
•est  hiroiaous  and  stupendous  temples  of  Truth. 

Ui  m  DOW  fhnqr,  for  the  moment,  that  the  ring  first  thrown 
iff  bj  tho  800 — that  ia  to  say,  the  ring  whose  breaking-np  oon- 

'  ilituted  Neptune— did  not,  in  fact,  break  up  until  the  throwing- 
iffef  the  ring  out  of  which  Uranus  arose;  that  this  latter  ring, 
9pm,  lemirined  perfect  until  the  discharge  of  that  out  of  which 
iptMf  Saturn;  that  this  latter,  again,  remained  entire  until  the 
dbcharge  of  that  from  which  originated  Jupiter — and  so  on.  Let 
•  h^agiwe,  in  a  word,  that  no  dissolution  occurred  among  tho 
f^p  mil  the  final  rtteetion  of  that  whidi  save  birth  to  Moreurr. 
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We  thus  (taint  to  tl  e  eye  of  the  mind  a  series  of  cdexistent  con- 
centric circles;  and  lookinga^  wdl  at  them  as  at  the  proceasea  by 
which,  according  to  Laplace's  hypotliesis,  tlicy  were  constructed, 
we  perceive  at  once  a  \'cry  singular  analogy  witli  the  atomic 
strata  and  the  process  of  the  original  irradiation  as  I  have  des- 
cribed it  Is  it  impossible  that,  on  measuring  the  forces^  respec- 
tively, by  whidi  each  successive  planetary  cirde  was  thrown  off— 
Uint  is  to  suy,  on  measuring  the  successive  excesses  of  rotation 
over  gravitation  which  occasioned  the  successive  discharges — we 
should  find  the  analogy  in  question  more  decidedly  confirmed !  /« 
U  improbable  that  we  should  diteovcr  these  forcee  to  have  varied — 
as  in  the  original  radiation^-proportfonally  to  the  squares  qf  the 
distances  f 

Our  solar  system,  consisting,  in  diief,  of  one  sun,  with  sixteen 
planets  certainly,  and  possibly  a  few  more,  revolring  about  it  at 
various  distances,  and  attended  by  seventeen  moons  assuredly,  but 
very  probably  by  several  others — is  now  to  be  considered  as  an 
example  of  the  innumerable  agglomerations  which  proceeded  to 
take  place  throughout  the  Universal  Sphere  of  atoms  on  with- 
drawal of  the  Divine  Volition.  I  mean  to  say  that  our  solar  sys- 
tem is  to  be  understood  as  affording  a  generic  instance  of  tlicso 
agglomerations,  or,  more  correctly,  of  tho  ulterior  conditiona  at 
which  they  arrived.  If  wo  keep  our  attention  fixed  on  the  idea 
of  the  utmost  possible  Jlelation  as  the  Omnipotent  design,  and  on 
the  precautions  taken  to  accomplish  it  through  difference  of  form, 
among  the  original  atoms,  and  particular  inequidistance,  we  shall 
find  it  impossible  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  even  any  two  of 
tlie  indpient  agglomerations  reachecl  precisely  the  same  result  in 
the  end.  We  shall  rather  be  inclined  to  tliink  that  no  two  atd- 
lar  bodies  in  tho  Universe — whether  suns,  planets  or  moons — are 
particularly,  while  all  are  generally,  similar.  Still  less,  Uien,  can 
we  imagine  any  two  assemblages  of  such  bodies — any  two  **sy0* 
tema** — aa  having  more  than  a  general  reaemblanee.*    Our  tclea^ 

*  It  it  Doi  <mpoi«t6/e  that  some  «ilooked4br  optletl  improvement  may 
discloM  to  us»  among  iiioomerable  varieties  of  iystem%  a  luminous  tun,  en* 
drcled  by  luminous  and  nqn-luminous  rings,  within  and  without  and  betwoen 
which,  revolve  luminous  and  noo-luminous  planets,  attended  by  bmoos  hav- 
ing BMooa— and  even  theee  latter  again  havinua^^oosi  ^ 
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_    I  ai  tUt  point,  Iboroiigklj  ooofinD  our  deduetMMM.    Taking 
«ar  owa  uhr  9pUm^  theiiy  as  merelj  a  looae  or  general  tjpe  of 
al^  we  kate  ao  fiv  proceeded  in  our  6ab|eel  ai  to  aanrej  the  Uni- 
jer  tbe  aspect  of  a  tpherical  space,  throughout  which, 
I  with  merelj  genavl  equability,  exist  a  number  of  but 
J  similar  fffltfma. 
Ut  us  now,  expanding  our  conceptiona,  k)Ok  upon  each  of  theae 
•fatems  as  in  iCaelf  an  atom;  which  in  fkd  it  is,  when  we  consider 
it  aa  but  one  of  the  countless  m jriads  of  sjBtems  which  constitute 
the  Univerae.    Regarding  all,  then,  as  but  colossal  atoms,  each 
with  the  saaao  ineradicable  tendencj  to  Unit/  which  characterizes 
ttfis  actual  atoms  of  which  it  consists — we  enter  at  once  upon  a 
new  eider  of  aggregations.    The  smaller  systems,  in  the  vidnitj 
Ufa  laiger  one,  would,  inevitaWj,  be  drawn  into  still  closer  vicin- 
i^.    A  thousand  would  assemble  here;  a  million  there— per- 
hapa  here,  again,  eren  a  billion — learing,  tlitts,  immeasurable 
vaeanciea  in  apace.    And  i^  now,  it  be  demanded  why,  in  the  case 
if  these  systeina— of  these  merely  Titanic  atoms— I  speak,  sim- 
ply, of  aa  ^iBseffibbige,**  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actual 
atouHi  of  a  more  or  less  consolidated  agglomeration :— if  it  btf 
rnhed,  for  instance,  why  I  do  not  carry  what  I  suggest  to  its  legi* 
" )  coBchiaion,  and  describe,  at  once,  these  assemUages  of  sys- 
>  as   rushing  to    consolidation   in   spheres — as   each 
_   condensed   into  one  magnificent  sun — my  reply  is 
thai  luXkMvra  rmvctt— I  am  but  pausing,  for  a  moment,  on'  the 
awW  threshold  of  the  Future.    For  the  present,  calling  these 
iHembl^ges  ** dusters,**  we  see  them  in  the  incipient  stages* 
rf  thsir   consolidation.     Their    abeoluU    consolidation    k-  tQ 


We  have  now  reached  a  point  from  which  we  behold  tlie  Unl- 
nm  aa  a  spherical  space,  mteriipersed,  unequMy,  with  duetere. 
It  win  be  noticed  that  I  here  prefer  the  adverb  ••  unequaWy*'  to 
ths  phrase  ••with  a  merely  general  equability,**  employed  before. 
tUs  efident,  in  feet,  that  the  equability  of  distribution  will 
iaMsh  in  the  ratio  of  the  agglomerntire  processes  that  is  to 
^»m  the  things  distributed  diminish  in  number.  Thus  the 
•  of  inequabOity— an  increase  whidi  must  continue  until, 
r  or  later,  aa  epedi  will  arrive  at  which  thehugest  agglome^ 
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ration  will  absorb  all  tlie  others — should  be  viewed  as,  simply,  a 
corroborative  indication  of  the  tendency  to  One, 

And  here,  at  length,  it  seems  proper  to  inquire  whether  the 
ascertained  facte  of  Astronomy  confirm  the  general  arrangement 
which  I  have  tlius,  deductively,  assigned  to  the  Ilcavcns.  The* 
roughly,  tliey  do.  Telescopic  observation,  guided  by  the  laws  of 
perspective,  enables  us  to  understand  tliat  the  perceptible  Universe 
exists  as  «  cluetcr  of  clustcrt^  irregularly  diepoeed. 
;  Tlie  "clusterH^of  which  this  Universal  *'clueUr  of  cluetere^ 
consists,  ore  merely  what  we  have  been  in  the  practice  of  desig- 
nating **  nebulas'* — and,  of  these  *'  nnbuls,"  one  is  of  paramount 
interest  to  mankind.  I  allude  to  the  Galaxy,  or  Milky  Way. 
This  inteix»tii%us,  first  and  moett  obviously,  on  account  of  its  great 
superiority  in  apparent  size,  not  only  to  any  one  otlier  cluster  in 
the  firmament,  but  to  all  the  other  clusters  taken  together.  The 
Urgest  of  these  latt^  occupies  a  mere  point,  comparatively,  and  is 
distinctly  seen  only  with  tlie  aid  of  a  telescope,  llie  Gidaxy 
sweeps  throughout  the  Heaven  and  is  brilliantly  visible  to  Uie 
naked  eye.  But  it  interests  man  chiefly,  although  less  immedi- 
ately, on  account  of  its  being  his  homo ;  the  homo  of  the  Earth 
on  which  he  exists ;  the  home  of  the  Sun  about  which  this  Earth 
revolves;  the  home  of  that  *^  system**  of  orbs  of  which  the  8un 
is  the  centre  and  primary — the  Earth  one  of  sixteen  secondaries, 
or  planets — Uie  Moon  one  of  seventeen  tertiaries,  or  satellites.  The 
GaUxy,  let  ine  repeat,  is  but  one  of  the  cluetere  whidi  I  have  been 
describing — but  one  of  the  mis-called  "nebuloi**  revealed  to  us — 
by  the  telescope  alone,  sometimes — as  feint  hazy  s|)ots  in  various 
quarters  of  the  sky.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup|)Oso  tlie  Milky 
Way  really  more  extensive  than  the  least  of  these  '*  nebuln.**  lU 
vast  superiority  in  sixe  is  but  an  apparent  superiority  arising  from 
our  position  in  regard  to  it— that  is  to  say,  from  our  position  in  ita 
midst  However  strange  the  assertion  may  at  first  appear  to  tlioee 
unversed  in  Astronomy,  still  the  astronomer  himself  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting  that  we  are  tn  the  midet  of  tliat  inconceivable 
host  of  stars— of  suns — of  systems — which  constitute  the  Galaxy. 
Moteover,  not  only  have  lae— not  only  has  our  Sun  a  right  to  claim 
the  Galaxy  as  its  own  especial  cluster,  but,  with  slight  reservation, 
it  may  be  said  that  all  the  disUnctly  visible  stars  of  the  firmament 
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— dl  the  Stan  visiUe  to  the  naked  cjo  -hnvo  equally  a  right  to 
daiai  H  as  tMeir  own. 

There  h»  liieen  a  great  deal  of  ini^oonception  in  respect  to  the 
9kt^  of  the  Gakxj- ;  which,  in  nearly  nil  our  astronomical  irea* 
liMs,  is  said  to  resemble  thai  of  a  capital  Y.  The  cluster  in  ques- 
tioa  has,  hi  reality,  a  certain  general— vfr^r  general  resembbinco  to 
'the  planet  Saturn,  with  its  encompassing  triple  ring.  Instead  of 
the  solid  orb  of  tliat  planet,  however,  we  must  |>ic(nre  to  ourselves 
a  lentiealar  star-iskind,  or  collection  of  stars ;  our  Sun  lying  ex* 
eentrically — near  the  shore  of  the  island — on  tliat  side  of  it  whidi 
b  nearest  tlie  coiistellation  of  the  Cross  ami  farthest  from  that  of 
CMopeia.  -ilie  surrounding  ring,  where  it  approaches  our  posi- 
tbn,  has  in  it  a  longitudinal  ^wuA,  which  docs,  in  fiict,  cause  the 
fiaf ,  fa  our  vicinily^  to  assume,  loosely,  the  appearance  of  a  capi- 
talY. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  error,  however,  of  conceiving  the 
lomewhat  indelinito  girdle  as  at  all  remote,  comparatively  speaking, 
ften  the  also  indefinite  lenticular  cluster  which  it  surrounds ;  and 
thus,  for  mere  purpose  of  explanation,  we  may  speak  of  our  Sun 
ss  aetually  situated  at  that  point  of  the  Y  where  its  three  com* 
ponent  lines  unite ;  and,  conceiving  this  letter  to  be  of  a  certain 
•oBdity— of  a  certain  thickness,  very  trivial  in  comparison  with  its 
kngth — we  may  even  speak  of  our  position  as  in  the  middle  of 
thk  thidiness.  Fancying  ourselves  thus  placed,  wo  shall  no  longer 
Ind  difiicnlty  in  accounting  for  the  phsenomena  presented-— 
whidi  are  perspective  altogether.  When  we  look  upward  or  down* 
ward — tliat  is  so  say,  when  wo  cast  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
ihs  letter's  /Aic^aett— we  look  threugh  fewer  stars  than  when  we 
CMt  them  in  tlie  direction  of  its  length,  or  alont;  either  of  the 
ftres  component  lines.  Of  course,  in  the  former  case,  tlie  stars 
ippfarscattered— intho  latter,  crewded.—To  reverse  tliis  explana- 
tion >— An  inhabitant  of  the  Earth,  when  looking,  as  we  commonly 
opress  ourselves,  ai  the  Galaxy,  is  then  beholding  it  in  some  of 
fts  JBreetioiis  of  its  length— is  looking  alon^  the  lines  of  the  Y — 
but  when,  h>oking  out  into  the  general  Heaven,  he  turns  his  ey«i 
fipm  the  Gakxy,  he  b  then  surveying  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
httn^  *.Uekness;  and  on  thb  account  the  stars  $eem  to  him  scat* 
t«ii;  whtfe^m  kH^  they  are  m  dose  together,  on  an  average,  as 
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la  the  mass  of  the  cluster.  No  consideration  could  be  belter 
adapted  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  cluster^s  stupendous  extent. 

If,  with  u  telescopo  of  high  space-pi^netriting  |>owcr,  we  care- 
fuUy  inspect  the  firmament,  we  shall  become  uwaro  of  a  belt  of 
elHitent—oi  what  t^o  have  hitherto  called  "iicbuhe" — nband,  of 
varying  breadth,  Ktretching  from  horixon  to  horizon,  at  right  angles 
to  the  general  course  of  the  Milky  Way.  This  band  n  the  ulti* 
nintu  eiueter  of  clutters.  Tliis  belt  b  The  Universe.  Our  Galaxy 
b  but  one,  and  perhnjis  ono  of  ilio  most  inconsiderable,  of  the 
clusters  which  go  to  the  conKtitution  of  tlib  ultimate,  Univccsel 
belt  ur  bttnd.  The  appenranco  of  thb  cluster  of  cluftters,  to  our 
eyes,  us  a  belt  or  band,  b  altogether  a  perspective  phenomenon 
of  tlio  same  character  us  that  which  causes  us  to  behold  our  own 
individual  and  roiighly-sphcrica)  cluster,  tlie  Galaxy,  under  guise 
also  of  a  belt,  trnvorsing  tlie  Heavens  at  right  angles  to  the  Uni- 
versid  one.  llie  sliapo  of  the  all-inclusive  cluster  b,  of  course 
ffenereUlff,  that  of  ..'uch  individual  xluster  which  it  includes.  Just 
as  the  scattered  Htam  whidi,  on  looking  from  tlie  Galaxy,  we  see 
ill  Uio  general  sky,  are,  in  fact,  but  a  portion  of  that  Gahixy  itself, 
and  as  closely  intermingled  witli  it  as  any  of  tlie  telescopic  points 
in  what  seems  the  densest  portion  of  its  mass — so  are  the  scat- 
tered **  nebulio^  which,  on  casting  our  eyes  from  tlio  Universal 
fte/i,  we  pereetve  at  all  points  of  the  firmament — so,  I  say,  are 
these  scattered  "  nebula)"  to  be  understood  m'only  perspectively 
scattered,  and  m  part  and  parcel  of  the  one  supreme  and  Uni- 
versal sphere. 

No  astronomical  fallacy  is  more  untenable,  and  none  has  been 
more  iiertinaciously  adhered  to,  than  that  of  tlio  absolute  t7/im«* 
talion  of  the  Univcn^)  of  Stars.  Tho  reasons  for  limitation,  as 
I  have  already  assigned  them,  a  priori,  seem  to  me  unanswer- 
able ;  but.,  not  to  speak  of  these,  observation  assures  us  that  tliere 
b,  in  numerous  directions  areund  us,  certainly,  if  not  in  all,  a  posi- 
tive limit— or,  at  the  very  least,  affords  us  no  basis  whatever  for 
thinking  otherwise.  Were  the  succession  of  stars  endless,  then 
the  background  of  the  sky  would  present  us  an  uniform  lumi- 
nosity, like  that  displayed  by  the  Galaxy— fince  there  coM  be 
absolutely  no  point,  in  all  thai  background,  at  which  would  not 
sjusi  a  'star.    The  only  mode,  therefore,  in  whidi,  under  such  a 
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Mate  of  affiun,  wo  ooald  comprehend  the  void$  which  our  telo^ 
uopm  ind  IB  inDttmemblo  directions,  would  bo  bj  supposing  the 
•     distioee  of  the  inirisible  background  so  immense  thiit  no  ray  from 
to  hiijei  been  able  to  reach  us  at  nil.    Tliat  this  may  be  so,  who 
iittll  fenture  to  denj  f    I  maintain,  simply,  that  we  hare  not  OTen 
the  shadow  of  areason  for  believing  that  it  itsow 
•    When  speaking  of  the  vulgar  propensity  to  regard  all  bodies 
M  the  £arth  as  tending  merely  to  the  Earth's  centre,  I  observed 
that,  *  with  certain  eiceptions  to  bo  specified  hereafter,  eyory  body 
oa  the  Earth  tended  not  only  to  the  Eartli's  centre,  but  in  eveiy^ 
coneeivaUe  direction  besides,"*    The  "  exceptions  "  refer  to  thoev 
fteqaeni  gaps  in  the  Heavens,  .where  our  utmost  scrutiny  can  de- 
.t«ci  not  only  no  stellar  bodies,  but  no  indications  of  their  exist- 
ence:—whm  yawning  chasms,  blacker  than  Erebus,  Beem  to 
afcfd  m  glimpses,  through  the  boundary  walk  of  the  Universe  > 
«f  Scars,  into  the  illimiuble  Universe  of  Vacancy,  beyond.    Now 
as  any  body,  existing  on  the  Birth,  duiuces  to  piws,  cither  through 
its  own  movement  or  the  Eartir*,  into  a  line  with  any  one  of  these 
velds,  or  cosmical  abysses,  it  dearly  is  no  longer  attracted  in  tk$ 
ilne^m  9f  tkat  woid^  and  for  the  moment,  consequently,  is  "  hea- 
vier* than  at  any  period,  dther  after  or  before.     Independently 
of  the  consideration  of  these  voids,  however,  and  looking  only  at 
the  generally  unequable  distribution  of  the  stars,  we  see  that  the  . 
■faiohte  tendency  of  bodies  on  Uie  Earth  to  the  Earth's  centre,  is 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  variation. 

We  comprehend,  then,  the  insulation  of  our  Universe.    We  per* 
•ehrs  the  isohtion  of  Mo/— of  aU  that  which  we  grasp  with  the . 
ieasct.    We  know  that  there  exists  one  cluster  ^  ciuiteri'-^  colleo*  • 
tkni  arovnd  which,  on  all  side8,extend  the  immensureablo  wildomessea . 
«f  a  Space  to  M  human  perception  untenanted.    But  beeaua 
ipca  tho  confines  of  this  Universe  of  Stars  we  are  compelled  to 
panse,  throngfa  want  of  fiurther  evidence  firom  the  senses,  is  it  right ' 
te  eoBchide  that,  in  fact,  there  i$  no  material  point  beyond  thai. 
whIA  we  have  thus  been  permitted  to  attain  f    Have  we,  or  have 
i^not,  aM  analogical  right  to  the  infennce  that  this  pereeptiblo 
Wpmm    Ibal  this  duster  of  dusters— is  but  one  of  a  mice  of. 
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dusters  of  clusters,  the  rest  of  which  are  invisible  through  dis- 
tnnco— through  tlie  diffusion  of  their  light  being  so  excessive,  ere 
it  reaches  us,  as  not  to  produce  upon  our  retinas  a  light-impression 
—or  from  there  being  no  such  emanation  as  light  at  all,  in  tliese 
unspeakably  distant  worids— or,  lastly,  from  tlie  mere  interval 
being  «o  vast,  that  the  electric  tidings  of  their  presence  in 
Space,  have  not  yet — througli  the  lapsing  myriads  of  years — been 
enabled  to  traverse  tliat  interval  I 

.  Uavc  we  any  right  to  inferences— have  we  any  ground  what- 
ever for  visions  such  as  these  I  If  we  Jiave  a  righi  to  them  in 
47ny  doi^rce,  we  have  a  right  to  their  infinite  extension. 

Tlic  liuinan  brain  Iras  obviously  a  leaning  to  the  **  Infinite^  and 
fondles  tlie  phantom  of  the  idea.  It  seems  to  long  with  a  pai- 
sionatc  fervor  for  this  impossible  cona*ption,  with  tlie  liope  of 
intellectually  believing  it  when  conceived.  What  is  general  among 
the  whole  race  of  Man,  of  courne  no  individual  of  tliat  race  can  be 
warranted  in  considering  abnormal ;  nevertheless,  tlicre  fnay  be  a 
dass  of  su|)erior  intdligences,  to  whom  the  human  bias  alluded  to 
may  wear  alt  the  character  of  monomania. 

My  question,  however,  remains  unanswered : — Have  wo  any 
right  to  infer— let  us  say,  rather,  to  imagine— an  interminable 
succession  of  tlie  "dusters  of  dusters,"  or  of  •* Universos"  moeo 
or  less  similar ! 

I  reply  that  the  "  right,"  in  a  case  such  as  this,  depends  abso- 
lutely upon  the.  hardihood  of  that  imagination  which  ventures  to 
doim  the  right  Let  me  dechire,  only,  timt,  as  an  individual,  I 
myself  feel  impelled  to  /oncy- without  daring  to  cdl  it  more— 
that  there  doee  exist  a  limiUeu  suecesdon  of  Univenies,  more  or 
less  similar  to  Uwt  of  which  we  have  cognixanco— to  tliat  of  which 
€lone  we  shall  ever  have  cognixaaco— at  the  very  kast  until  the 
return  of  our  own  particular  Universe  into  Unity.  J(f  such  dus- 
ters of  dusters  exist,  however— oikf  they  rfo— it  is  abundantly 
dear  that,  having  had  no  part  in  our  origin,  they  have  no  por- 
tion in  our  laws.  They  ndther  attract  us,  nor  we  them.  Their 
material— thdr  spirit  is  not  ours— is  not  tlrnt  wliidi  obtaina 
in  any  part  of  our  Universe.  They  could  not  impress  our  senses 
or  our  souls.  Among  them  and  us— considering  all,  for  the 
BAoment,  collectively — there  are  no  influences  in  ooniBNa.     Eneh 
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edsta,  apMi  and  independently,  in  thi  boiom  (/  iU  propir  und 
pttrtkulmr  Ood. 

Ib  the  oondnci  of  this  Discourse,  I  am  aiming  less*  at  physical 
dianst  nndaphysical  order.  The  clearness  with  which  even  mate- 
rial pbienomenji  are  presented  to  the  understanding,  depends  very 
Bttlc,  I  have  long  »ineo  learned  to  perceive,  upon  a  merely  natural, 
and  slroont  altogftlier  upon  a  monil,  arrangement  If  then  I  seem 
la  step  soin^whnt  tod  discursively  from  |)oint  .to  point  of  my 
topic,  let  j/ht  suji^gcst  that  I  do  so  in  the  hope  oi  thus  the  better 
keeping  niibrokcn  that  chain  of  graduated  imprtMMn  by  which 
aiooe  the  intellect  of  Man  can  expect  to  encompass  the  grandeurs 
ef  which  I  speak,  and,  in  their  majestic  totality,  to  comprehend 


80  lar,  onr  attention  has  been  directed,  almost  exclusively,  to  a 
general  and  illative  grouping  of  the  stellar  bodies  in  space.  Of 
specHication  there  has  been  little ;  and  whatever  ideas  of  quantity 
kive  been  conveyed — that  is  to  say,  of  number,  magnitude,  and 
dirtaace — ^have  been  conveyed  incidentally  and  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration  lor  more  definitive  eonceptions.  These  hitter  let  us  now 
attempt  to  entertain. 

Our  solar  system,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  consists,  in 
diie(  of  one  sun  and  sixteen  phinets  certainly,  but  in  all  probnbil- 
itj  a  few  others,  revolving  around  it  as  a  centre,  and  attended  by 
seventeen  moons  of  which  we  know,  with  possibly  several  more  of 
whidi  as  yet  we  know  noUiing.  These  various  bodies  are  not  true 
ipherrs,  but  oblate  spheroids — spheres  flattened  at  the  poles  of  the 
fattsfinary  axes  about  which  they  rotate : — the  flattening  being  a 
eonscqnenee  of  the  rotation.  Neither  is  the  Sun  absolutely  the 
centre  of  the  system ;  for  tliis  Sun  itself^  with  all  the  planets, 
revolves  about  a  perpetually  shifting  point  of  space,  which  u  the 
sjrstem^s  generri  centre  of  gravity.  Neither  are  we  to  consider  the 
paths  tlirough  which  tliese  different  spheroids  move — the  moons 
about  the  phmets,  the  phinets  about  the  Sun,  or  the  Sun  about  the 
sonunon  centre — as  dreles  in  an  accurate  sense*  They  are,  in 
feet,  eiUjimt  m$  qfthi  foci  being  the  point  about  which  the  retHh 
(aliMi  ft  wmde.  An  ellipse  is  a  curve,  returning  into  itself,  one 
if  whose  dhuneteis  b  fenger  than  the  other.  In  the  bnger  diam- 
eter Ml  two  pointSi  equidistant  from  the  middle  of  the  line,  and 


no  situated  oUicrwise  that  if,  from  each  of  them  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  to  any  one  point  of  the  cur\e,  tlie  two  linos,  taken  togeUier, 
will  be  equal  to  the  long  diameter  itself.  Now  let  us  conceive 
tuch  an  ellipse.  At  one  of  the  points  mentioned,  which  arc  the 
Joeij  let  us  fasten  an  orange.  By  an  elastic  thread  let  us  connect 
this  orange  with  a  pea^  and  let  us  place  Uiiji  latter  on  Uie  circuin- 
ferenoe  of  the  ellipse.  Let  us  now  move  tlio  pea.  continuously 
around  the  orange— keeping  always  on  tlie  circumference  of  the 
ellipse.  Tlie  elastic  thread,  whidi,  of  course,  varies  in  length  as  we 
move  the  pea,  will  form  what  in  geometry  is  called  a  radiu9  vector. 
Now,  If  the  orange  be  undewtood  as  the  Sun,  and  tite  pea  as  a 
phinet  revolving  about  it,  then  the  revolution  should  be  made  at 
such  a  rate— with  a  velocity  so  varying— that  the  radiui  vector 
may  pa«s  ov«r  eqml  areae  of  tjxtce  in  equal  timee.  The  progrcw 
of  the  pea  shnulff  /kj— in  other  words,  the  progress  of  the  planet 
tf,  of  course, — slow  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  Uie  Sun — 
swift  in  proportion  to  iU  proximity,  lliose  planets,  moreover, 
move  the  more  slowly  which  are  Uie  farther  from  tlie  Sun ;  the 
tquares  0/*  their  periods  of  revolution  havifig  the  mme  proportion 
to  each  other,  a$  have  to  each  other  the  eubee  of  tJieir  mean  distancee 
from  the  Sun. 

The  wonderfully  a^rtiplex  hiws  of  revolution  here  described, 
however,  are  not  to  be  understood  as  obtaining  in  our  system 
alone.  They  everuwfiere  prevail  where  Attraction  prevail.  They 
control  the  Univernc.  Every  shininj]^  K|>cck  in  the  firmament  is, 
no  doubt,  a  lumim^ns  Sun,  resembling  our  own,  at  least  in  its 
general  features,  and  having  in  attendance  upon  it  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  planets,  greater  or  less,  whose  i»till  lingering  luminoiMty 
is  not  sufficient  to  render  them  visible  to  u«  nt  so  vast  a  distance, 
but  which,  nevcrtlielcss,  revolve,  moon-attended,  about  tlicir  starry 
centres,  in  obedience  to  the  prindples  jiwt  detailed— in  obedience 
to  the  Uiiee  omniprevalent  laws  of  revolution — the  three  immortal 
laws  gneeeed  by  the  imaginative  Kepler,  and  but  subsequently 
demonstrated  and  accounted  for  by  the  patient  and  mathematical 
Newton.  Among  a  tribe  of  philosophers  who  pride  themsel\-ca 
excessively  upon  matter-of-fect,  it  is  for  too  fashionable  to  sneer  at 
all  sfieeulation  und«5r  tlie  comprehensive  eobriquet^  "guess-work.'* 
The  point  to  be  considered  vs  i«Ao  guesses^  guesdng  with  PhitO| 
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mipettd  oar  timo  to  better  purpose,  now  and  tbeni  than  in  hark* 
ffiag  to  a  demonstration  by  Alcmeon. 

h  manjr  works  on  Astronomy  I  find  it  distinctly  stated  tliat  the 
kvsof  Kepler  are  M#  basU  of  the  great  principle^  GravitaUoA., 
This  idcft  mvsi  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  suggestion  of 
these  laws  by  Kepler,  and  his  proving  them  h  poiteriari.  to  have 
aa  actual  existence,  led  Newton  to  account  for  them  by  the 
hypotbesb  of  Gravitation,  and,  finally,  to  demonstrate  them  k 
prtori^  AS  iMscessaiy  consequences  of  die  hypothetical  principle. 
This  so  fiir  from  the  laws  of  Kepler  being  the  basis  of  Granty, 
Onrity  is  the  basis  of  these  laws — as  it  is,  indeed,  of  all  the  laws, 
of  the  material  Universe  which  are  not  referaUe  to  Repulsion 


The  mean  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Moon — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  heavenly  body  in  our  closest  vicinity — is  237,000  miles. 
Iferemy,  the  phinet  nearest  the  Sun,  is  distant  from  him  97 
millions  of  miles.  Venus,  the  next,  revolves  at  a  distance  of  08 
millions  I — the  Earth,  which  comes  next,  at  a  distance  of  95 
milliom :— Mars,  then,  at  a  distance  of  144  millions.  Now  come 
the  eight  Asteroids  (Ceres,  Juno,  Vesta,  Pallas,  Astrna,  Flora,  Iris, 
and  Hebe)  at  an  average  distance  of  about  .250  millions.  Then 
we  have  Jnpiter,  distant  400  millions ;  then  Saturn,  000  millions ; 
then  Uranns,  19  hundred  millions ;  finally  Neptune,  lately  discov- 
ered, and  revolving  at  a  distance,  say  of  28  hundred  millions. 
Leaving  Neptune  out  of  the  account — of  which  as  yet  we  know 
itib  accvrately  and  whidi  is,  possibly,  one  of  a  system  of  Aste- 
roids—it will  be  seen  that,  within  certain  limits,  there  exists  an 
$rder  pf  interval  among  the  planets.  Speaking  loosely,  we  may 
lay  that  each  outer  planet  is  twice  as  for  from  the  Sun  as  is  the 
next  inner  one.  May  not  the  order  here  mentioned — maif  not  the 
hm  ifBcde-^  deduced  from  eaneideraliim  of  the  analogy  euff^eei^ 
eihfmeme  hamng  place  between  the  eolar  dieeharffe  of  ringe  and 
Hi  mode  of  the  atomic  irradiation  f 

The  numbers  hurriedly  mentioned  in  this  summary  of  distance, 
itii  Mly  to  attempt  comprehending,  unless  in  the  light  of  abstract 
arithmetical  fiMsts.  They  are  not  practicnlly  tangible  ones.  They 
esnvey  no  precwe  ideas.  I  have  stated  that  Neptune,  the  pUmet 
iilhcBi  from  the  Snu,  revolves  about  him  at  a  distance  of  88 
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hundred  millions  of  miles.  So  far  good :— I  have  stated  a  mathe- 
matical  fiict ;  and,  without  comprehending  it  in  tlie  least,  we  may 
put  it  to  use— mathematically.  But  in  mentioning,  even,  that  the 
Moon  revolves  about  the  Earth  at  the  comparatively  trifling 
distance  of  237,000  ii)iles,  I  entertained  no  expectation  of  giving 
any  one  to  umlerstnnd— to  know — to  feel — ^liow  far  from  the 
Earth  tlie  Moon  actually  ie.  237,000  milee  !  There  are,  perhaps, 
few  of  my  readers  who  liave  not  crossed  tlie  Atlantic  ocean ;  yet 
how  many  of  them  have  a  distinct  idea,  of  even  the  3,000  miles 
intervening  between  shore  and  shore  f  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
the  man  lives  who  can  force  into  his  brain  the  most  remote  con- 
ception of  the  interval  between  one  milestone  and  its  next  neigh- 
bor upon  the  turnpike.  We  are  in  some  measure  aided,  lioifsver, 
in  our  consideration  of  distance,  by  combioing  this  consideration 
with  the  kindred  one  of  velocity.  Sound  passes  through  1100 
feet  of  spaoe  in  a  second  of  time.  Now  were  it  powible  for  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Earth  to  see  the  flash  of  a  cannon  discharged  in 
the  Moon,  and  to  hear  the  report,  he  would  have  to  wait,  after 
perceiving  the  former,  more  than  13  entire  days  and  nights  before 
getting  any  intimation  of  tlie  latter. 

However  feeble  bo  the  impression,  even  thus  conveyed,  of  the 
Moon's  real  distance  from  the  Earth,  it  will,  nevertlieless,  eflect  a 
good  object  in  enabling^  us  more  clearly  to  see  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  grasp  such  intervals  as  tliat  of  die  28  hundred 
millions  of  miles  between  our  Sun  and  Neptune ;  or  even  tliat  of 
the  05  millions  between  tlie  Sun  and  the  Efirth  we  inhabit  A 
cannon-ball,  flying  at  the  greatest  velocity  with  which  such  a  ball, 
has  ever  been  known  to  fly,  could  not  traverse  tlio  latter  interval 
in  less  tban  20  years ;  while  for  tlio  former  it  would  require  500. 

Our  Moon's  real  diameter  is  2100  miles;  yet  she  is  compara- 
tively so  trifling  an  object  that  it  would  take  neariy  50  such  orbs 
to  compose  one  as  great  as  the  Earth. 

The  diameter  of  our  own  globe  is  7012  miles — but 'ftom  the 
enunciation  of  these  numbers  what  positive  idea  do  we  derive  I 

If  wc  ascend  an  ordinary  mountain  and  look  around  us  from  its 
summit,  we  behold  a  landscape  stretcliing,  say  40  mile^  in  every 
direction ;  forming  a  circle  250  miles  in  cireumferente ;  and 
faiduding  an  area  of  5000  square  piiles.    Tne  extent  of  snoh  n 
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praipeei,  on  ne^ount  of  tbe  iticeessivenest  with  which  its  portioni 
mttmu^y  present  tliemsclvcs  to  view,  can  be  only  very  feebly 
and  rery  pMiially  npprcciatcd :— yet  the  eiiUro  pAuorAiiin  would 
eomprelieml  no  more  Uiitn  one  40,000tli  part  of  the  mere  mr/ace 
of  our  globe.  Were  this  panorama^  then,  to  be  succeeded,  after 
the  Uqise  of  an  hour,  by  another  of  equal  extent ;  Uiis  again  by  a 
third,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour ;  this  again  by  a  fourth  afler 
kpae  of  another  hour — and  so  on,  until  the  scenery  of  the  whole 
Earth  were  exhausted ;  and  were  we  to  be  engaged  in  examining 
these  varions' panoramas  for  twelve  hours  of  every  day ;  wo  should 
nevertheless,  be  0  years  and  48  days  in  completing  the  general 
snrvey* 

B|^t  if  the  mere  surface  of  the  Earth  eludes  the  grasp  of  the 
fansgiuation,  what  are  we  to  think  of  its  cubical  contents  f  It 
embraces  a  mass  of  matter  equal  in  weight  to  at  least  two  scxtil* 
fioBs,  two  hundred  quintillions  of  tons.  Let  us  suppose  it  in  a 
state  of  quiescence ;  and  now  let  us  endeavor  to  conceive  a  me- 
chanical force  suffident  to  set  it  in  motion  I  Not  the  strength  of 
aO  the  myriads  of  beings  whom  we  may  condude  to  inhabit  the 
planetary  worlds  of  our  system — not  the  combined  physical 
strength  of  all  these  beings — even  admitting  all  to  be  more  pow- 
erftil  than  man — would  avail  to  stir  the  ponderous  mass  a  iin^U 
imA  from  its  position. 

Wliat  are  we  to  understand,  then,  of  the  force,  which  under 
sbnikir  drcumstances,  would  be  required  to  move  Uie  largest  of 
our  phlnet^  Jupitert  This  is  80,000  miles  in  diameter,  and 
would  include  wiUiin  its  periphery  more  Uian  a  thousand  orbs  of 
the  nmsrnitnde  of  our  own.  Yet  this  stupendous  body  is  actually 
i^ng  nronnd  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  20,000  miles  an  hour — ^tliat 
ii  to  say,  with  a  vclodty  fbrty  times  greater  than  that  of  a  can- 
non-ball !  Tlie  tliought  of  such  a  phsenomenon  cannot  well  be  • 
stid  to  ttarde  the  mind : — it  palsies  and  appals  it  Not  unfre« 
^•ently  we  task  our  imagination  in  picturing  the  capacities  of  an 
•iifcl.  Ijci  m  fancy  such  a  being  at  a  distance  of  some  liundred 
miks  from  Jn|iitef-*a  dose  eye-witness  of  this  planet  ns  it  speeds 
sa  fit  annual  rcvolntion.  Now  can  we,  I  demand,  fashion  for 
tmdvrs  any  conception  so  distinct  of  Uiit  ideal  bdng^s  spiritual 
AsnltnticB,  as  Ikai  involved  in  the  suppodtion  that,  even  by  this 
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immeasurable  mass  of  matter,  whirled  immediately  before  his  eyes,' 
with  a  vdodty  so  unntterable,  he— an  angel— angelic  though  he 
be— is  not  at  once  struck  into  nothingncsa  and  overwhelmed  f 

At  this  point,  however,  it  seems  proper  to  suggest  that,  in  fact, 
we  have  been  spcjiking  of  comparative  trifles.    Our  Sun— tlie  cen- 
tral  and  controlling  orb  of  the  system  to  which  Jupiter  belongs— 
is  not  only  greater  than  Jupiter,  but  greater  by  far  than  ail  the 
planets  of  the  system  taken  together.    This  fact  is  an  essential 
condition,  indeed,  of  the  stability  of  tlio  system  itself.     The  diam- 
eter of  Jupiter  has  been  mentioned :  it  is  80,000  miles :— that  of* 
the  Sun  is  882,000  miles.    An  inhabitant  of  the  latter,  travelling 
ninety  miles  a  day,  would  be  more  thon  eighty  years  in  going 
round  a  gi-cat  drcle  of  its  drcumference.     It  occuj>ies  a  cubical 
space  of  081  quadrillions,  472  trillions  of  miles.    The  Moon,  as 
has  been  stited,  revolves  about  the  Earth  at  a  distance  of  237,000 
miles— in  an  orbit,  consequently,  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  halt 
Now,  were  the  Sun  placed  upon  the  Earth,  centre  over  centre,  the 
body  of  the  former  would  extend,  in  every  direction,  not  only  to  the 
line  of  the  Moon's  orbit,  but  beyond  it,  a  distance  of  200,000  miles. 
And  here,  once  again,  let  me  suggest  tliat,  in  fact,  we  have  ttill 
been  speaking  of  comparative  trifles.    The  distance  of  the  pUinct 
Neptune  from  the  Sun  has  been  stated  :  it  is  28  hundred  millions 
of  miles :  tlie  drcumference  of  its  orbit,  therefore,  is  about  17  bil- 
lions.   Let  this  bo  borne  in  mind  while  we  glance  at  ^mo  one 
of  the  brightest  stars.    Between  this  and  the  star  of  our  system, 
(the  Sun,)  there  is  a  gulf  of  space,  to  convey  any  idea  of  which, 
we  should  need  tlie  tongue  of  an  archangel.    From  our  system, 
then,  and  from  our  Sun,  or  star,  the  sUr  at  which  we  suppose 
ourselves  glandng  is  a  tiling  altogether  apart :— still,  for  the  mo- 
meat,  let  us  imagine  it  placed  upon  our  Sun,  centre  over  centre, 
OS  we  just  now  imagined  this  Sun  itself  pUiocd  u\Hm  tlio  Earth. 
Let  us  now  eonceivo  tlie  particular  star  we  have  in  mind,  extend- 
ing, in  every  direction,  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mercury— of  Venus— 
of  the  Earth :— still  on,  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars— of  Jupiter— 
of  Uranus— until,  finally,  we  fancy  it  filling  the  drcle— iwenriwi 
Ulliont  o/mitet  in  drcumfertnee-^whkh  is  described  by  tlie  revo- 
lution of  Leverrier's  planet    AVhen  we  have  conceived  all  tliis, 
wo  shall  have  entertained  no  extravagant  conception.    There  is  ibo 
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ftiy  UA  ftoMm  for  bcUering  tbAt  many  of  the  aUrs  aro  «vcq  Cw 
yrg&tfhMn  the  one  we  have  imagined.  I  mean  to  snjr,  that  we 
hare  tha  reiy  beat  empirical  basis  for  such  belief :— and,  in  looking 
\iA  at  tha  original,  atomic  arrangements  for  dive^sity^  which 
have  been  ammed  as  a  part  of  the  Divine  plan  in  the  constitution 
if  tha  UniTcwe,  We  shall  be  enabled  easily  to  understand,  and  to 
ocditi  tha  eiistence  of  even  far  vaster  disproportions  in  stellar  sixe 
thfi  aaj  to  which  I  hare  hitherto  alluded.  The  largest  orbs,  of 
tome,  we  must  expect  to  find  rolling  through  the  vridc**  ▼•ca"^ 

•cksoTSpaee.  ^   t.    •  .       i 

I  remarked,  just  now,  that  to  convey  an  idc^  of  the  mtcnral 
between  our  Sun  and  any  one  of  the  other  stars,  we  should  require 
the  ekHi«ciicc  of  an  archangel.  In  so  saying,  I  should  not  be 
■ceased  of  exaggeration ;  for,  in  simple  truUi,  these  are  topics  ou 
wMch  H  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate.  But  let  us  bring  the 
Bitter  more  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  get  a  general,  relative  conception  of 
theinterral  referred  to,  by  comparing  it  with  the  intcr-planctary 
ipaoo.  If;  for  example,  we  suppose  the  Earth,  which  is,  in  reality, 
•5  minions  of  miles  from  the  Sun,  to  be  only  one  foot  from  that 
(aminarr ;  then  Xeptuno  would  bo  forty  feet  disUnt ;  mid  th$  itar 
Jlpkm  Lyrm^  «'  '*«  ^^  ^«w^  ^"^  hundred  and  fifty-niM. 

Sow  I  presume  that,  in  the  termination  of  my  hist  sentence, 
few  of  my  readers  have  noticed  anything  especially  objectionable— 
particnkirly  wrong.  I  said  that  the  distance  of  tlie  Earth  ftom 
the  8wi  being  taken  at  om  foot,  the  disUnce  of  Xeptune  would 
be  fcr^-  feet,  and  that  of  Alpha  Lyne,  one  liundrod  and  fifty-nina. 
The  proportion  between  one  foot  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  nint«, 
has  appeared,  perhaps,  to  conrey  a  sufilcicntly  definite  impression 
of  the  proportion  between  the  two  inter\aLi— that  of  the  Earth 
ftom  th«  Sun,  and  that  of  Alpha  Lyrae  from  the  same  luminary. 
Bit  my  account  of  the  matter  should,  in  reality,  have  run  thus  :— 
The  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  being  taken  at  one  foot, 
tha  distaaee  of  Neptune  would  be  forty  feet,  and  that  of  Alpha 

ijne, 9iie  hundred  and  fiay-nine milee  .—that  Is  to  say,  I  had 

MigMd  to  Alpha  Lyr«,  in  my  first  statement  of  .the  case,  only 
fte  ftSSOlA  foH  of  that  distance  which  ia  the  haM  diitanee  pmiUi 
itwUdilieaaaetaanylia. 
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To  proceed : — However  distant  a  mere  planet  is,  yet  when  we 
look  at  it  through  a  telescope,  we  see  it  under  a  certain  form-^of 
a  certain  appreciable  size.  Now  I  have  already  hinted  at  the 
probable  bulk  of  many  of  the  stars;  nevertheless,  when  we  view 
any  one  of  them,  even  through  the  most  powerful  telescope,  it  ia 
found  to  present  us  with  no  forrn^  and  consequently  with  no  mag- 
niiude  whatever.    We  see  it  as  a  point,  and  nothing  more. 

Again : — Let  us  suppose  ourselves  walking,  at  night,  on  a  high- 
way. In  a  field  on  one  side  of  the  rond,  is  a  line  of  tall  objects, 
say  trees,  the  figures  of  which  are  distinctly  defined  against  the 
background  of  the  sky.  This  line  of  objects  extends  at  right  angles 
to  tlie  road,. and  from  the  road  to  the  hori7A>n.  Now,  ;is  we  pro- 
ceed along  the  road,  we  see  these  objects  changing  their  i)0!)ition8, 
respectively,  in  rejation  to  a  certain  fixed  point  in  thnt  portion  of 
the  firmament  which  forms  the  background  of  the  view.  Let  ua 
suppose  this  fixed  point — sufficiently  fixed  for  our  purpose--to  be 
the  rising  moon.  We  become  aware,  at  once,  that  while  the  tree 
nearest  us  so  far  alters  its  position  in  respect  to  the  moon,  as  to 
seem  fiying  behind  us,  the  tree  in  the  extreme  distance  has  scarcely 
changed  at  all  its  relative  position  with  the  satellite.  We  then 
go  on  to  perceive  Uiat  the  (artlier  the  objects  are  from  us,  the  lesa 
diey  alter  tlieir  positions;  -and  the  converse.  Then  we  begin, 
unwittingly,  to  estimate  the  distances  of  individual  trees  by  the 
degrees  in  which  they  evince  the  relative  alteration.  Finally,  we 
come  to  understand  how  it  might  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  actual 
distance  of  any  given  tree  in  the  line,  by  using  the  amount  of  relar 
Uve  alteration  as  a  basis  in  a  simple  geometrical  problem.  Now, 
this  rchitive  alteration  is  what  we  call  **  parallax  ;**  and  by  parallai 
we  calcuhite  the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Applying  tha 
principle  to  the  trees  in  question,  we  should,  of  course,  be  very 
much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  distance  of  that  tree,  which, 
however  far  we  proceeded  along  die  road,  should  evince  no  paral- 
lax at  all.  lliis,  in  the  case  described,  is  a  thing  impossible ;  but 
impossible  only  because  all  distances  on  our  Earth  are  trivial  in- 
deed : — in  comparison  with  the  vast  cosmical  quantatiea,  we  may 
•pe:ik  of  them  as  absolutely  nothing. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  the  star  Alpha  Lyr»  directly  overhead; 
and  let  us  iicagine  that^  instead  of  standing  o^i^e  Earth%  weLStaod 
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iiooe  end  of  a  straight  road  stretching  through  Space  to  t  dis- 
IMM  eqtttlliag  th«  diameter  of  the  Eartirs  orbit — that  is  to  say, 
to  a  distaooe  of  out  hundred  and  nimtjf  millumi  o/miUs.  Having 
•hcfred,  bj  means  of  the  most  delicate  micrometrical  instruments, 
the  exact  position  of  the  star,  let  us  now  paas'abng  this  incon- 
esiraUe  road,  until  we  readi  the  other  extremity.  Now,  once 
ifaia,  lei  us  look  at  the  star.  It  is  preeiseljf  where  we  left  it 
Our  iastruments,  however  delicate,  assure  us  that  its  rehitive 
position  is  abaohitely — ^is  identically  the  same,  as  at  the  commence* 
■eat  of  our  unuUeraUe  journey.  iVo  paralUx — none  whatever- 
las  beeu  found. 

Tke  fact  is,  that,  in  regard  to  the  distance  of  the  fixed  ^tars— ' 
•f  asy  <Ni^  of  the  myriads  of  suns  glistening  on  the  farther  side  of 
thai  awful  chasm  which  separates  our  system  from  its  brothers  in 
Ae  duster  to  whidi  it  belongs — ^astronomical  science,  until  very 
ktely,  eouM  speak  only  with  a  negative  certainty.  Assuming  the 
hf%hlcBi  as  the  nearest,  we  could  say,  even  of  iAem,  only  tliat 
there  is  m  eifrtain  incomprehensible  distance  on  the  hither  side  of 
iHudi  they  cannot  be:— how  far  they  are  beyond  it  we  had  in  no 
ease. been  aUe  to  ascertain.  We  perceived,  for  example,  that 
Alpha  Ljrm  cannot  be  nearer  to  us  tlian  10  trillions,  200  billions 
ef  BiBes;  but,  for  all  we  knew,  and  indeed  for  all  we  now  know,  it 
mef  be  distent  from  us  the  square,  or  the  cube,  or  any  other 
power  of  the  number  mentioned.  By  dint,  however,  of  wonder- 
Mly  annute  and  cautious  observaUons,  continued,  with  novel  in- 
slrfuoeats,  for  many  laborious  years,  £e$$el^  not  long  ago  deceased, 
has  lately  suecpcded  in  determining  the  distance  of  six  or  seven 
slais;  among  otliers,  that  of  the  star  numbered  01  in  the  constel- 
htiou  of  the  Swan*  The  distance  in  this  latter  instance  ascer* 
taiaed,  is  970,000  times  that  of  the  Sun;  which  kst  it  will  be 
remenibered,  is  95  iniUions  of  miles.  Tlie  star  01  Cygni,  tlien,  is 
MSfiy  64  trilltoiis  of  miles  from  us — or  more  than  three  times  the 
fctainiB  awigned,  at  ths  ieati  poeeibU,  for  Alpha  Lyr». 

b  attempting  to  appredate  this  interval  by  the  aid  of  any  oon- 
sidenlionB  of  Mfoeiljf,  as  we  did  in  endeavoring  to  estimate  the 
I  of  the  moon,  we  must  leave  out  of  sight,  altogether,  such 
\  m  the  speed  of  a  eannon  ball,  or  of  sound.  Light,  how- 
evei^  according  to  the  ktestcakuhitions  of  Struve,  proceeds  at  the 
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Sll^al'^'r  "';*'°  * '^"^    Thought  Itself  cannot  pa. 
ww«  rt  at  alL    Yet,  in  coming  fW>m  61  Cygni  to  w.  own  at  thi. 

i^:sr  w::i"t  r '•'"  """^  *-'  '^  a;."  ^ 
^xfriTii^srottra^:^^ 

.jn««W  that  U.I.  interval,  however  „„„^:^^^^^^^^^ 

le«  boat  of  8ta«  composing  that  cluster,  or  "nebulx"  to  which 

stated  the  case  with  great  moderation  .--we  have  excellent  r«M«„ 
for  bel„ving  «  Cygn,  ^  be  one  of  the  neam,  star,  Jnd  uT^? 

J:n?Lt  rrMl;;rwar~" '"' "^ ''"'*"**  "^^ 

And  here,  once  again  and  finally,  it  seems  proper  to  suMest 

wonder  at  the  space  between  star  and  star  in  our  own  or  inlnv 

Wtwoenduster  and  clnrter,  in  th^  all^mprehensive  duster  of  th* 

I  have  already  said  that  fight  pwceeds  at  the  rote  of  167  o«o 
mile,  w  a  Wicond-thatls,  about  10  millions  of  miles  in  a  minu^ 
•r  about  000  millions  of  mile,  in  an  hour:~y"  ^fa  '  "^Jjj 
ftom  «.  an,  some  of  the  "nebute"  that  even  li^htl«^i^  !k 
this  velocity,  could  not  and  doe.  nor  LrJ.'tEti:i 
nous  regioms  5n  less  than  8  millim,  of  yea».    Thl,  «3!„S^ 

teAo^  comparajvely  proximate  dusters  within  the  scope  JZ 

rm:^j:beX-;L;"rs;trrh^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

em  the  sec^t.  of  «  l^^a^:^;:^,  ""'^^lll  7 

je  l»«eWenU«d  event,  which  interested  their  inhabitanto  ZZZ 
iniihoumnd  centurU,  ^    In  fetervals-^i.  distance.  «,* 
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Ob  mgget&m  ibroet  upon  tb«  «oll^— rather  than  upon  iho  mind 
*ii«  ind,  at  kngth,  a  fitting  climax  U>  all  hitherto  frivolous  oonr 
nderatioQs  of  fuantitjf. 

Our  fiuicies  thus  occupied  with  the  cosmical  distances,  let  us 
lake  the  opportunity  of  referrini;  to  the  difficuUj  which  we  hare  so 
often  experienced,  while  pursuing  the  beaten  path  of  astronomical 
Rflcetkm,  m  acetmnling  for  the  immeasurable  voids  alluded  to-— in 
comprehending  why  chasms  so  totally  unoccupied  and  therefore 
lyptfently  so  needless,  have  been  made  to  intervene  between  star 
fuA  star— between  cluster  and  cluster — in  understanding,  to  be 
bcie(  a  tuflkient  reason  for  the  Titanic  scale,  in  respect  of  mere 
Sfmcty  on  which  the  Universe  is  seen  to  be  constructed*  A  ra^ 
lional  cause  for  the  phsenomenon,  I  maintain  that  Astronomy  has 
palpably  finled  to  assign: — but  the  considerations  through  which, 
in  this  Essay,  we  have  proceeded  step  by  step,  enable  us  clearly 
and  fanmediaiely  to  perceive  that  Space  tmd'  Duration  are  one. 
Thai  the  Universe  might  endure  throughout  an  sera  at  all  com- 
■ensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  its  component  material  portions 
and  with  the  high  m^tjesty  of  its  spiritual  purposes,  it  was  ncces- 
ieiy  that  the  original  atomic  diffusion  be  made  to  so  inconceivar 
hie  an  extent  as  U>  bo  only  not  infinite.  It  was  required,  in  a 
woid,  thai  the  stars  should  be  gathered  into  visibility  from  invisi- 
ble nebulonty— proceed  from  nebulosity  to  consolidation— and  so 
$pow  grey  in  giving  birth  and  death  to  unffpenkably  numerous  and 
complex  variations  of  vitalic  development:— it  wiw  required  that 
the  stars  should  do  all  this — should  have  time  thoroughly  to  ao- 
eonphsh  all  these  Divine  purposes— ifurtni;  the  period  in  which 
aU  things  were  effecting  their  return  into  Unity  with  a  velocity 
aseamulaUng  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  tlie  squares  of  the  dis- 
tsoees  at  which  hiy  the  inevitable  End. 

Throughout  all  this  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
absolute  aecuraqr  of  the  Divine  adaptation.  The  density- of  the 
stiia,  respectively,  proceeds,  of  course,  as  their  condensation  dimin 
Uws;  condensation  and  heterogeneity  keep  paoe  with  each  other, 
throngh  the  hitter^  which  is  the  index  of  the  former,  we  estimate 
dM  vitahe  and  spiritual  development  Thus,  in  the  density  of  the 
^obsa,  we  have  the  measure  in  which  their  purposes  are  fulfilled. 
.  Ae  denrify  proceeds    me  the  divine  faitenti<m8  or*  acoomplished-^ 
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OS  less  and  still  less  remains  to  he  accomplished — so— in  the  same 
ratio—should  we  expect  to  find  an  acoclcratiou  of  the  i^mf;— and 
thus  the  philosophical  mind  will  easily  comprehend  that  the  Divine 
designs  in  constituting  tho  stars,  advaiico  matliematicaliy  to  their 
fulfilment: — and  more;  it  will  readily  give  tho  advance  a  mnthe* 
matical  expression;  it  will  decide  that  this  advance  is  inversely 
proportional  with  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  all  created  things 
fiom  tho  starting-point  and  goal  of  Uicir  creation. 
'.  Not  only  is  this  Divine  adaptation,  however,  mathematically 
accurate,  but  tlici-e  is  that  about  it  whicli  stamps  it  aa  divine^  in 
distinction  from  that  which  is  merely  tho  work  of  human  construe- 
tivencss.     I  allude  to  the  complete  mutxiality  of  adaptation.    For 
example;  in  human  constructions  a  particular  caiute  has  a  particu- 
lar efl'ect;  a  particular  intention  brings  to  pass  a  particular  object; 
but  this  is  all;  we  see  no  reciprocity.    The  effect  does  not  re-act 
upon  the  cause;  the  intention  docs  not  diange  relations  with  the 
object    In  Divine  constructions  tho  object  is  either  design  or  ob- 
.joct  as  we  choose  to  regard  it — and  we  may  take  at  any  time  a 
cause  for  an  effect^  or  the  converse — so  that  we  Can  never  abao- 
lutely  decide  which  is  which. 

;  To  give  an  instance:— In  pohr  climates  tho  human  frame,  to 
maintain  its  animal  heat,  requires,  for  combustion  in  the  capillary 
system,  an  abundant  supply  of  highly  azotized  food,  such  as 
train-oil.  But  again: — in  polar  climates  nearly  tho  sok  food 
afforded  man  is  the  oil  of  abundant  seals  and  whales.  Now, 
whether  is  oil  at  hand  because  imperatively  demanded,  or  the  only 
thing  demanded  because  the  only  thing  to  be  obtained!  It  la 
impossible  to  decide.  There  is  an  absolute  reciprocity  cf  adapter 
tion. 

The  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  any  display  of  human  inge- 
nuity is  in  the  ratio  of  the  approach  to  this  species  of  redproeity. . 
In  the  construction  of  plot^  for  example,  in  fictitious  literature,  we 
should  aim  at  so  arranging  the  incidents  that  we  shall  not  bo  able 
to  determine,  of  any  one  Of  them,  whether  it  depends  from  any 
one  other  or  upholds  it  In  this  sense,  of  course,  per/eetion  of  plot 
is  really,  or  practically,  unattainable — but  only  because  it  is  a 
finite  intelligence  that  constructs.  The  plots  of  God  are  perfeot  ' 
The  Universe  is  a  pbt  of  God.  v 
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Aad  now  we  hare  reached  a  point  at  which  the  intellect  it 
ineedv  agab,  to  atruggle  against  its  propensity  for  aualo^il  iu* 
knmot — against  its  monomaniac  grasping  at  the  infinite.  Moous 
hare  bcei  seen  rtMving  about  plnncU;  planoU  about  stars;  aiid 
the  poetical  instinct  of  humanity— iU  instinct  of  the  symmetricalf 
if  the  sjrmroetry  be  but  a  Bymmctry  of  surfucc: — this  imlinet^ 
which  the  Soul,  not  only  of  Man  but  of  all  crrated  beings,  took  up, 
ii  the  beginning,  from  the  gtwuirical  basis  of  Uic  Universal  irra* 
<atioa — impels  ns  to  tlie  fancy  of  an  endless  extension  of  this 
^Btem  of  fyr/et.  Closing  our  eyes  equally  to  (/eduction  and  in* 
didioq,  we  insist  upon  imagining  a  revolution  of  all  the  orbs  of 
the  Gabxy  about  soma  gigantic  globe  which  wo  take  to  be  the 
entfil  pirot  of  the  whole.  Each  cluster  in  the  great  cluster  of 
chrten  is  imagined,  of  course,  to  be  similarly  supplied  and  con* 
strecied;  while,  that  the  **  analogy**  may  bo  wanting  at  no  |K>iut, 
we  go  on  to  conceive  these  dusters  tliemselves,  again,  as  rtvolping 
aboviaome  still  more  august  sphere; — tliis  latter,  still  again,  with 
its  eseiitling  clusters,  as  but  one  of  a  yet  more  magnificent  series 
•f  agghmierations,  gyratitig  about  yet  another  orb  central  to  thtm 
^-eooM  orb  still  more  unspeakably  sublime — some  orb,  let  us 
lalher  say,  of  infinite  sublimity  endlessly  multiplied  by  the  infin- 
itely subUme.  Such  are  the  conditions,  continued  in  perpetuity, 
whidi  the  voice  of  what  some  people  term  ^  analogy**  calls  upon 
the  Fan^  to  d^ict  and  the  Reason  to  contemplate,  if  possible, 
withoot  becoming  dissatisfii^  with  the  picture.  Such,  in  (jftneral; 
m%  the  interminable  gyrations  beyond  gyration  which  we  have 
ben  instructed  by  Philosophy  to  comprehend  and  to  account  for, 
il  least  in  the  best  manner  we  can.  Now  and  then,  however,  a 
fhSoaopber  proper-*one  whose  frenzy  takes  a  very  determinate 
tWB — whose  genius,  to  speak  more  reverentially,  has  a  strongly* 
piwiowiced  washer-womanish  bias,  doing  every  thing  up  by  the 
deaen  enables  us  to  see  precisely  that  point  out  of  sight,  at 
whidi  the  revolutionaiy  processes  in  question  do,  and  of  right 
•■gfatto,  eome  to  an  end. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while,  perhaps,  even  to  sneer,  at  the  reveries 
ef  Pourricr:— but  much  has  been  said,  latterly,  of  the  hypothesis 
et  Midler— that  tliere  exists,  in  the  centre  of  the  Gakxy,  a  stu- 
flobe  about  which  all  the  systems  of  the  duster  revolve. 
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The  period  of  our  own,  indeed,  has  been  stated— 117  miUions  of 
years. 

That  our  Sun  has  a  motion  in  space,  independently  of  its  rota- 
tion, and  revolution  about  the  system's  centre  of  gravity,  has  long 
been  suspected.    ITiis  motion,  granting  it  to  exist,  would  be  man* 
ifested  perspcctively.    TIio  stairs  in  that  firninmcntal  region  which 
we  were  leaving  behind  us,  would,  in  a  very  long  series  of  yeans 
become  crowded ;  those  in  the  opposite  quarter,  scattered.     Now, 
by  means  of  astronomical  History,  we  ascertain,  cloudily,  tliat 
some  such  phasnomcna  have  occurred.    On  Uiis  ground  it  has 
been  dedared  that  our  system  is  moving  to  a  point  in  the  liea- 
vens  diametrically  opposite  the  star  Zcta  Herculls :— but  this  infer- 
ence  is,  poriiaps,  the  maximum  to  which  we  have  any  logical  right 
Mftdlcr,  however,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  designate  a  j^articular  star, 
Alcyone  in  the   Pleiades,  as  being  at  or  about  the  very  H|)ot 
HTound  which  a  general  revolution  is  pciformed. 

Now,  since  by  "analogy**  we  are  led,  in  Uie  first  instance,  to 
these  dreams,  it  is  no  more  than  jwopcr  tlint  we  should  abide  by 
analogy,  at  kast  in  some  measure,  during  tlieir  dcvdopment ;  and 
that  analogy  which  suggrsto  the  revolution,  suggests  at  the  same 
Ume  a  central  orb  about  which  it  should  be  performed :— so  (or  the 
ustronomer  was  consistent.    This  central  orb,  however,  should,  dy. 
namically,  Iw  greater  than  all  the  orbs,  taken  togcUicr,  which  sur- 
round it  Of  tliese  there  are  about  100  millions.  "  Why,  then,**  it 
was  of  course  demanded,  "do  we  not  see  this  vast  central  sun— af 
Utut  equal  in  mass  to  100  millions  of  such  suns  m  ours— why  do 
we  not  eee  it—  we,  I'siKjdally,  whu  occupy  the  mid  region  of  the  dus- 
ter—the  very  h>cidity  near  which,  at  all  events,  must  be  situated 
this  incomparable  sUr  T    The  reply  was  ready—"  It  must  be  uon- 
luuiinous,  ns  are  our  planets.**    Here,  then,  to  suit  a  purpose,  anal- 
ogy  is  suddenly  let  fall.    «  Not  so,**  it  may  be  said—"  we  know 
that  non-luminous  suns  actually  exK**    It  is  true  that  we  have 
rwison  at  least  for  supposing  so ;  but  we  have  certainly  no  nnison 
whatever  for  supposing  that  the  non-luminous  suns  in  question  m 
€«drded  by  Iwninout  suns,  whih)  the^e  again  are  surrounded  l^ 
non-luminous  planets :— and  it  is  predsely  all  this  witli  which  Mftd- 
ler  is  called  upon  to  find  any  thmg  analogous  in  the  heavens— for 
it  is  predsdyaU  this  which  he  imagines  in  thofi^  of  the  Gdaxy. 
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Admttttng  tlie  Uiing  to  be  to,  we  cannol  help  heie  pktoring  to 
ilfie  how  aad  a  pvsde  the  why  itUio  must  proTe  to  all  A 


BttI  gfutiog,  in  the  Terjr  teeth  of  analogy  and  of  eveiy  thing 
elM^  the  feOA-lttiiiiiioeity  of  the  vast  eentral  orb^  we  may  still 
hiqiire  how  thk  orb,  to  enormous,  could  fail  of  being  rendered 
nuUi  hy  the  iood  of  light  thrown  upon  it  from  the  100  miiliona 
ef  gkrione  enne  gbring  in  all  directions  about  it  Upon  the  uig- 
hig  of  Uua  question^  the  idea  of  an  actually  solid  central  sun 
appeaii,  in  some  measure,  to  have  been  abandoned ;  and  specu- 
lation pfooecded  to  assert  that  the  systems  of  the  cluster  perform 
their  nvolntiont  merely  about  an  immaterial  centre  of  gravity 
twiBK»  to  alL  Here  again  then,  to  BUit  a  purpose,  analogy  is 
hi  UL  The  pbnets  of  our  system  revolve,  it  is  true,  about  a 
iomnun  centre  of  gravity ;  but  they  do  this  in  connexion  with, 
and  in  conaeqnenee  of,  a  material  sun  whose  mass  more  than  coun- 
terhnkneea  the  rest  of  the  system. 

Hm  nrnthematieal  circle  is  a  curve  competed  of  an  infinity  of 
straight  fines.  But  this  idea  of  the  drclo — ^an  idea  which,  in  view 
of  all  ordinary  geometiy,  is  merely  the  roathcmaticnl,  as  contra- 
itiMingnishcd  from  the  practical,  idea— is,  in  sober  fact,  thcj^ror- 
Had  conception  whidi  ahme  we  have  any  right  to  entertain  in 
n^gani  tc  the  majestic  drde  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  at  least 
in  fiuNj,  when  we  suppose  onr  system  revolving  about  a  point  in 
the  eantin  of  the  Gabay.  Let  the  most  vigorous  of  human  imag- 
attempt  bnt  to  take  a  single  step  towards  the  compre- 
I  of  a  aweep  so  ineffable  I  It  would  scarcely  be  paradoxical 
,  to  say  that  a  flash  of  lightning  itself,  travelling  forever  upon  the 
wcnniferenee  of  this  unutterable  circle,  would  still,  forever^  be 
tmveOiug  in  k  straight  line.  That  tlie  path  of  our  Sun  in  such  an 
eihii  would,  to  any  human  perception,  deviate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  a  straight  line,  even  in  a  million  of  years,  is  a  propo- 
skkm  Boi  tc  be  entertained :— yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that 
'acnnmtnre  has  become  apparent  during  the  brief  period  of  our 
artiunuBikal  histoiy— during  a  mere  point — duiiag.the  ntter 
■othingnesa  of  two  or  three  thousand  years. 

b  nMj  be  said  that  llAdlor  Act  really  ascMaiiied  a  eurvature 
b  Vm  Sne$km  of  ov  syatom's  now  well-esUUished  progre« 
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through  Space.  Admitting,  if  necessary,  this  fact  to  be  in  reality 
such,  I  maintain  that  nothing  is  thereby  shown  except  the  reality 
of  this  fact— the  (act  of  a  curvature.  For  iu  tharomgk  determina- 
tion, ages  will  be  required ;  and,  when  determined,  it  will  be  found 
indicative  of  some  binary  or  other  multiple  relation  betweeii  our 
Sun  and  some  one  or  more  of  the  proximate  stars.  I  haaard 
nothing  however,  in  predicting,  that,  after  tlie  \M\i¥i  of  many 
centuries,  all  eflbrts  at  dctermiuiiig  Uie  i^ith  of  our  Sun  through 
Space,  will  be  abandoned  as  fruitless.  This  is  easily  conceivable 
when  we  look  at  the  infinity  of  perturbation  it  must  experience, 
from  its  perpctually-shidiiig  relations  with  other  orbs,  in  the 
■  ^mmon  approach  of  all  to  the  nucleus  lof  the  Galaxy. 
.  But  in  examining  other  ^  nebuhe**  than  that  of  the  Milky  Way 
•  -in  surveying,  generally,  the  dusters  which  ovcre])read  the  hea- 
vens—do we  or  do  we  not  find  confirmation  of  Madler^s  hypothesis  1 
We  do  noL  Hie  forms  of  the  clusters  are  exceedingly  divene 
when  casually  viewed ;  but  on  close  inspection,  tlirough  powerful 
telescopes,  we  recognise  the  sphere,  xojy  distinctly,  as  at  least  the 
proximate  form  of  all : — their  constitution,  in  general,  being  at 
variance  with  the  idea  of  revolution  about  a  common  centre. 

**lt  is  diflieult,**  says  Sir  John  Hersdiel,  "  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  dynamical  state  of  such  systems.  On  one  hand,  without 
a  rotary  motion  and  a  centrifugal  force,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to 
regard  them  as  in  a  state  of  progreetive  collapse.  On  tlie  other, 
granting  such  a  motion  and  sudi  a  force,  we  find  it  no  less  dilBcult 
to  recondle  thdr  forms  with  the  rotation  of  the  whole  system 
[meaning  duster]  around  any  single  axis,  without  which  internal 
collision  would  appear  to  be  inevitable." 

Some  remarks  lately  made  about  the  "  nebula"  by  Dr.  Nkhol, 
in  taking  quite  a  different  view  of  the  cosmical  conditions  from 
any  taken  in  tliis  Discourse — ^have  a  very  peculiar  applicability  to 
the  point  now  at  issue.     lie  says : 

**  When  our  greatest  telescopes  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
we  find  that  those  which  wore  thought  to  be  irregular,  are  not  so; 
they  approach  nearer  to  a  globe.  Here  is  one  that  looked  oval ; 
but  Lord  Rosse*s  telescope  brought  it  into  a  drde  ....  Now 
there  occurs  a  very  remarkable  drcumstanoe  in  reference  to  these 
comparatively  sweeping  drcuhur  masses  of  ne^lse.    We  find  tbej 
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sn  Mi  catiiely  drcttlar,  but  th«  rayene ;  and  that  all  around 
ikm,  on  erery  aide,  thore  are  Tolumea  of  stars,  iirtiehing  <ml 
tffmwily  m$  if  ikey  wen  ruMng  toufardi  a  fprtai  central  mate 
in nmeeqmtmee qftke  acUanofeonie great  power.^* 

Were  I  to  deacribe,  in  my  own  words,  what  must  necessarily 
b9  tki  esiatang  ooodHion  of  eaeh  nebtda  on  the  hypothesis  that  all 
SMtter  is,  tt«  I  suggest,  now  returning  to  its  original  Unity,  I 
ahouM  simply  be  going  orer,  nearly  verbatim,  the  Linguage  here 
•■ployed  by  Dr.  Nichol,  without  the  faintest  suspicion  of  thai 
aiapendous  truth  whicli  is  the  key  to  tlicse  nebular  phenomena. 

And  hera  let  me  fortify  my  position  still  fartlrar,  by  the  voice 
•r  a  gnMtor  than  Mildlcr— of  one,  moreover,  to  whom  all  the  * 
data  of  Midler  have  long  been  familiar  things,  carefully  and 
tlMNougUy  ooBMdend.  Referring  to  the  elaborate  calculations  of 
Argehmder— the  very  researches  which  form  Mudlcr*s  basis— 
BmmhMi^  whose  generalizing  powers  have  never,  perhaps,  b^en 
eqvallcd,  has  tha  following  observation : 

"When  wb  regard  the  real,  proper,  or  non-iHsrspcctivo  motions 
«f  the  stars,  we  find  many  groups  </  them  moving  in  oppoeite 
dinetiomM;  and  the  data  as  yet  in  hand  render  it  nut  necessary, 
ai  kasi,  to  conceive  that  the  systems  composing  the  Milky  Way, 
or  the  chntcrs,  generally,  composing  the  Universe,  are  revolving 
febovi  any  particalar  centre  unknown,  whether  luminous  or  non- 
hmrinovs.  It  k  but  Man*s  longing  for  a  fundamental  First  Cause, 
thai  impels  both  his  intelleciattd  fimcy  to  the  adoption  of  such  as 
hjpoilMsia.*'t 

*  I  aMMil  bs  andetslood  as  deoTing,  €$petimUpr^  the  ftvWWtoiMwy 
psrtioB  of  Midlcr't  hypothesis.  Of  cqurse,  if  no  great  central  orb  exisU  now 
h  me  diiiier,  radi  will  exist  hereafter.  Whenever  existing,  it  will  be  merdy 
the  nmeietu  of  the  comolidatioii. 

fDetfadrtei  bmui  die'nicht  perspeetivischen  eigenen  Bewegimgcn  der 
Btcne,  so  MheincB  viele  gnippeowelse  in  ihreir  Richtung  entgegengesetst; 
md  dia  bisher  gsssawnelten  Thatsachen  nuicbea  es  aoTs  wenigyte  nichtnoth- 
!mmii§,  amoaslnnan,  dass  alle  Tbeile  unserer  Steroensehicbt  oder  gar  der 
giSiiiiiBii  a  Oteneninseln.  welehe  den  Weltraum  fiUlea,  sich  am  eineo  gros- 
mk,  MbelMBiiteo,  lenehtcoden  oder,  dankeln  Centndkdrper  bewegea  Das 
ISirebea  aadi  den  letaten  ond  hdchsten  Oniodursecbeo  macht  freiUdi  die 
wimlliMiii  HJtjgkeH  des  Meiehea,  wis  asins  Fhantasie,  la  einersokfaen 
AaMhaMfSBsigi 
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The  pluenomenon  here  alluded  to— that  of  ''many  groups  mo- 
ring  iu  opposite  dhxsctions** — is  quite  inexplicable  by  Mddlcr's 
idea;  but  arises,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  from  that  which 
forms  the  basis  of  thb  Discourse.  Wliilo  the  merely  general  di- 
rection of  each  atom --of  each  moon,  plnnct,  star,  or  cluster- 
would,  on  my  hypothesis,  be,  of  cottrsc,  nlisolutcly  rectilinear, 
while  the  general  path  of  all  bodies  would  be  a  right  line  leading 
to  the  centre  of  all ;  it  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  this  general 
rectilinearity  would  be  compounded  of  what,' with  8cnra*ly  any 
exaggeration,  we  hiay  term  an  infinity  of  particular  curves — an 
infinity  of  local  deviations  from  rectilinearity — ilic  nniult  of  con* 
tinuous  difl'orcnces  of  relative  position  among  tlio  multitudinous 
masses,  ns  each  proceeded  on  its  own  pro|)cr  joum<7  to  the  End. 

I  quoted,  just  now,  from  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  the  following 
words,  used  in  reforencc«to  the  clusters : — ''  On  one  hand,  without 
a  rotary  motion  and  a  centrifugal  force,  it  is  hardly  possible  not 
to  regard  Uiem  as  in  a  state  of  progressive  eollapsey  Tlie  fact  is, 
that,  in  surveying  the  "nebula"  with  a  telescope  of  high  power, 
we  shall  find  it  quite  impossible,  having  once  conceived  this  idea 
of  **  collapse,**  not  to  gather,  at  all  points,  corroborntion  of  the 
idea.  A  nucleus  is  always  a))])arent,  in  the  direction  of  which  the 
stars  seem  to  be  precipitating  themselves ;  nor  eon  these  nuclei 
be  mistaken  for  merely  perspective  phenomena : — Uie  clusters  are 
really  denser  near  the  centre — sparser  in  the  regions  more  remote 
from  it  In  a  word,  we  see  every  thing  as  wo  should  see  it  were 
a  collapse  taking  place ;  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  of  these 
dusters,  that  wo  can  fairly  entertain,  while  looking  at  them,  the 
idea  of  orbitual  movement  about  a  centre^  only  by  admitting  the 
possible  existence,  in  the  distant  domains  of  space,  of  dynamical 
laws  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

On  the  part  of  Herschel,  however,  there  is  evidently  a  reluc- 
tance to  regard  the  ncbuloB  as  in  **a  slate  of  progressive  collapse.'* 
But  if  facts — if  even  appearances  justify  the  supposition  of  tlieir 
being  in  this  state,  vAy,  it  may  well  be  demanded,  is  he  disinclined 
to  admit  it  ?  Simply  on  account  of  a  prejudice ; — merely  becanae 
the  supposition  is  at  war  with  a  pre-conceived  and  utterly  boaelesa 
notion— that  of  the  endkssness^that  of  the  eternal  sUbihty  of 
tho  Universe. 
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.  yir  die  propositioot  of  this  Disoottrse  aro  tenable,  the  ''state  of 
>yegmMive  eoHapse**  is  prteialy  that  state  in  which  alone  we  are 
^  vwrmied  in  eousidering  All  Things ;  and,  with  duo  humility,  let 
■e  bete  eonfesa  that,  for  my  part,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
tmj  9thtr  nnderstanding  of  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  could 
cfcr  haTi  made  ita  way  into  the  human  brain.  ^  The  tenden^ 
i»€oIla|»e*'  and  "  the  attraction  of  gravitation'*  are  conTortible 
phfica  In  iising^  either,  we  speak  of  the  HSaction  of  the  First 
Act  Never  was  necessity  less  obvious  than  that  of  supposing 
Uatler  imbved  with  an  inemdicable  fuality  forming  part  of  its 
material  Mtnre— a  quality,  or  instinct,./orfVfr  inseparable  from  it, 
mi  by  dint  of  which  inalienable  principle  every  atom  uperpitualfy 
faapcUed  to  seek  its  ieik)w-atonL  Never  was  necessity  less  ob* 
vma  than  that  of  entertaining  this  unphilosophical  idea.  Going 
boUly  bAtad  the  vulgar  thought,  we  have  to  conceive,  metaphysi-. 
ealiy,  that  the  gravitating  principle  appertains  to  Matter  tempo- 
rarilf  only  while  diQiised— only  while  existing  as  Many  instead 
ef  as  Ooe  appertaina  to  it  by  virtue  of  its  state  of  irradiation 
aloM — appertains,  in  a  word,  altogether  to  its  eondition^  and  not 
in  the  alighteat  degree  to  iUdf.  In  this  view,  when  the  irradiation. 
shall  have  returned  into  its  source — when  the  reaction  shall  bo 
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spieled — the  gravitating  principle  will  no  longer  exist  And; 
ki  iKt,  astfoaomers,  without  at  any  time  reaching  the  idea  here 
siggeatedt  seem  to  have  been  approximating  it,  in  the  a^ertion 
thai  **  if  tbeie  were  but  one  body  in  the  universe,  it  would  be  im^ 
psssibh  to  understand  how  the  principle,  Gravity,  could  obtain  :^ 
thai  ia  to  say,  from  a  consideration  of  Matter  as  they  find  it,  they* 
reach  n  eoKdusioQ  at  wbidi  I  deductively  arri?<!.  That  so  preg-: 
aant  n  8«g|;cstion  aa  the  one  quoted  should  have  been  permitted 
to  leNUM  so  long  unfruitiul,  is,  nevertheless,  a  mystery  which  I  * 
M  H  diilcuk  to  iathom. 

It  ls|  perhaps,  in  no  little  degree,  however,  our  propensity  for 
the  eontinnoui* — for  the  analogical — in  the  present  case  more  pai^; 
tieakniy  tof  tlie  symmetrical — which  has  been  leading  u^  astray. 
Aad,  in  fad.  the  sense  of  the  symmetrical  is  an  instinct  which 
HMy  be  depended  upon  wiih~^an  lilmost  blindfold  reliancis  jtis 
Iki  fOrtfa)  iiasenea  ot^tha  Uni verse— o/^  (k$  Univern  which,  in 
of  its  aymmetiy,  is  but  the  moat  subHme  of  * 
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poeins^  Nog/ymmotry  and  oonwstcncy  are  convertible  terms  :— 
r-  thyKjctry  an^l  rutji  are  oiicl  A  tiling  is  consistent  in  the  ralio 
irits Truth — true  in  the  riatio  of  its  consistency.  A  perfeei  can- 
tisiencyf  Irepmtf  can  be  nothing  hut  an  abeolute  truth.  We  may 
take  it  for  grnnted,  then,  tliat  Man  cannot  long  or  widely  orr,  if 
he  suffer  liiniAelf  to  bo  giiideil  by  his  poetical,  which  I  have  main- 
tained  to  bo  his  truthful,  in  being  his  syminetrical,  ini^tinct  He 
must  have  a  cnre,  however,  lest,  in  pursuing  too  heedlessly  the 
superficial  symmetry  of  forms  and  motions,  ho  leave  out  of  sight 
the  really  essential  symmetry  of  the  principles  which  determine 

and  control  them.         ^  ~ '"" 

^  Tliat  the  stellar  bodies  would  finally  bo  merged  in  one — that, 
at  kst,  all  would  be  drawn  into  tlie  substance  of  me  etupendoue 
emtral  orb  already  exit /tn^— is  an  idea  which,  for  some  time  past, 
seems,  vaguely  and  indeterminately,  to  have  held  possession  of 
the  fancy  of  mankind,  it  is  an  idea,  in  fact,  which  belongs  to  the 
chas  of  the  exceeeively  obvioue.  It  springs,  instantly,  from  a  su- 
perficial observation  of  the  cyclic  and  seemingly  gyratiiuf  or  vorti- 
dal  movements  of  those  individual  portions  of  the  Universe  which 
come  most  immediately  and  most  closely  under  our  observation. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  human  being,  of  ordinary  (nlucation  and 
of  average  reflective  capacity,  to  whom,  at  some  period,  tlic  fancy 
in  question  has  not  occurred,  as  if  spontaneously,  or  intuitively, 
and  wearing  all  the  character  of  a  very  profound  and  very  original 
conception.  Tliis  conception,  however,  so  commonly  entertained, 
has  never,  witliin  my  knowledge,  arisen  out  of  any  abstract  con- 
siderations.  Being,  on  the  contrary,  always  suggested,  as  I  say. 
by  the  vorticial  movements  about  centres,  a  reason  for  it,  also,— 
a  catine  for  the  ingathering  of  all  the  orbs  into  one,  imaffined  to 
be  already  exietiny^  was  naturally  sought  in  the  same  directkm— 
among  these  cyclic  movements  themselves. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  on  annonncement  of  the  gradual  and 
perfectly  regu]furjiecrciis§^bBecved.i  of  ~£ncke*a  comet, 

at  every  successive  revolution  about  our  8un,  astronomers  were 
nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  cause  in  question  was 
found  ~that  a^principlo  was  diMsoverod  sufficient  to  account,  phy- 
sicallyy  for  that  finHl,"1finverB^srag«jloihcration  which,  I  rcpcat,^the 
anafogical,  symmetrical,  or jy^ticarrnstihct  of  niairiiad  pro^de- 
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Thisume  -Utw  snflkient  reason  for  tho  fiiinl  ingaUifring— was 
dedtred  to  exki  in  an  cxeoodinglj  rare  bnt  still  niatoriMl  oiedium 
psrvadbg  space;  which  medium,  bj  retarding,  in  «omo  degree, 
the  progress  of  tlie  comet,  perpetually  woakcncd  its  tangential 
facs;  thus  girhig  a  predominance  to  the  ccntri|>ctal ;  which,  of 
somse,  drew  the  comet  nearer  and  ncnrer  at  each  revolution,  and 
would  ercntually  precipitate  it  upon  the  Sun. 

All  this  was  strictly  logical— admitting  the  nicilium  or  ether . 
Wl  this  ether  was  assumed,  most  illogiciilly,  on  tlio  ground  that 
as  •ther  mode  than  the  one  f>poken  of  could  Ijc  discovered,  of  ao- 
souttttng  for  the  ohsenred  dccreaise  in  the  orbit  of  tlie  comet : — as 
if  from  tlie  hid  tliat  we  could  di$cover  no  other  mode  of  account- 
kg  for  it,  il  folbwed,  in  any  respect,  that  no  other  mode  of  ac* 
souating  for  it  existed.  It  is  clear  that  iitnumornbic  cnuses  might 
fpemte,  in  combination,  to  diminish  the  orbit,  without  even  a 

rnbitity  of  our  ever  becoming  ncqnsintcd  with  one  of  them. 
the  meantime,  it  has  never  been  fairly  sliown,  pcrlmjis,  why 
the  retardation  oeeMioned  by  the  slcirts  of  the  Sun*8  atmosphere, 
thfovgh  which  tlhi  comet  passes  at  perihelion,  is  not  enough  to 
aesomitfor  the  phenomenon.  That  Encke's  comet  will  be  absorb- 
ed hto  the  8nn,  is  probable ;  that  all  tlie  comets  of  tlie  system 
«ffl  be  absorbed,  is  more  than  merely  possible  *,  but,  in  such  case, 
the  ptinciplo  of  absorption  most  be  referred  to  eccentricity  of  or- 
bii--4o  tho  dose  approximation  to  the  Sun,  of  the  comets  at  their 
perihelw;  and  is  a  principle  not  nflfocting,  in  any  degree,  the  pon- 
derovs  ^pAfres,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  material  con- 
ititienta  of  the  Universe.  Touching  comets  in  general,  let  me  here 
MggesI,  in  passing,  that  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  looking  upon 
them  as  tho  Uffkinmff'Jtaihti  of  the  c&$mical  Heaven. 

TTw  idea  of  a  retarding  ether,  and,  through  it,  of  a  final  aggio- 
»€fatiuu  of  all  things,  seemed  at  one  time,  however,  to  bo  confirm- 
ed by  the  observation  of  a  positive  decrease  in  the  orbit  of  the  solid 
mooa.  By  reforenee  to  eclipses  recorded  1500  years  ago,  it  was 
iMnd  that  the  velocity  of  tho  satellite's  revolution  Mtn  was  con« 
Msrably  leas  than  it  is  fiotf  ;  that  on  the  hypothesis  that  ito  mo- 
tions in  Ms  orWi  is  nsiformly  in  aceordaMO  with  Kepkr's  hw,  and 
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was  accurately  determined  then — 2600  years  ago— it  is  now  in 
advance  of  the  position  it  should  occupy,  by  nearly  0000  miles. 
The  increase  of  velocity  proved,  of  course,  a  diminution  of  orbit; 
and  astronomers  were  fast  yielding  to  a  belief  in  an  ether,  a^  the 
sole  mode  of  accounting  tor  the  phenomenon,  when  Lngrango 
came  to  tlie  rescue.  lie  showed  that,  owing  to  the  configurntiotis 
of  the  spheroids,  tjie  shorter  axes  of  their  elliiyses  are  subject  to 
variation  in  length  ;l  tho  longer  axes  being  ]>ermniieiit;  and  that 
this  variation  is  continuous  and  vibrator}' — so  that  every  oH)it  is 
in  a  state  of  tranHition,  either  from  circle  to  olIii^fK),  or  from  ellipse 
to  circle.  In  the  case  of  tho  moon,  where  tho  shorter  axis  is  de* 
creasing,  Uie  orbit  is  passing  from  circle  to  ellijisc/ and,  consequent- 
ly, is  cffcrcasing  too  ;  but,  after  a*  long  scries  of  ages,  the  ultimate 
eccentricity  will  bo  attained ;  then  the  shorter  axis  will  proceed 
to  t/tcrea««e,  until  tho  orbit  becomes  a  circle ;  when  tho  process  of 
shortening  will  agtiin  take  place ; — and  so  on  forever.  In  the  case 
of  the  Eirth,  the  orbit  is  passing  from  ellipse  to  circle.  The  facts 
thus  demonstrated  do  away,  of  course,  wiUi  all  necessity  for  sup- 
posing an  ether,  and  with  all  apprehension  of  the  system's  insta- 
bility—on the  ether's  account 

It  will  1)0  remembered  that  I  have  myself  assumed  what  we 
may  tenn  an  ether.  I  have  spoken  of  a  subtle  injlueitce  which 
we  know  to  be  ever  in  attendance  upon  matter,  although  becoming 
manifest  only  through  matter's  heterogeneity.  To  this  influence 
— without  daring  to  touch  it  at  all  in  any  effort  at  explaining  its 
awful  nature — I  have  referred  the  various  phenomena  of  electri- 
city, heat,  light,  magnetism ;  and  more — of  vitality,  consciousness, 
and  thought — in  a  word,  of  spirituality.  It  will  bo  seen,  at  oncei 
then,  that  the  ether  thus  conceived  is  radically  distinct  from  the 
ether  of  tho  astronomers ; .  inasmuch  as  theirs  is  matter  and  mine 
not, 

.  With  the  idea  of  material  ether,  seems,  thus,  to  have  departed 
altogether  the  thought  of  that  universal  agglomeration  so  long 
predetermined  by  the  poetical  fancy  of  mankind  : — An  agglomera- 
tion in  which  a  sound  Philosophy  might  have  been  warranted  in  ' 
putting  faith,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  by  this  poetical  fancy  it  had  been  so  predetermined. 
But  so  far  as  Astronomy — so  far  as  mere  Physics  have  yet  spoken. 
Vol.  11.-^15  ^->.  j^» 
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Om  cjdes  of  the  Unlvcwe  has  no  conocirAble  end.  Had  nn  end 
been  demom  (rated,  however,  from  so  purely  collateral  n  cause  as 
an  ether,  Man's  innUnct  of  the  Divine  capacity  to  <fdapt,  would 
have  rebelled  against  the  demonstration.  We  should  have  been 
fcited  to  regard  the  Universe  with  some  such  sense  of  dissatisfiio- 
tios  M  we  experience  in  eontcniplating  an  unnecessarily  complex 
work  of  human  art  Creation  would  have  affected  us  as  an  imper- 
fect jrfbf  hi  a  romance,  where  the  dhurdmentw  awkwardly  brought 
about  by  interposed  incidents  external  and  foreign  to  the  main 
smljeci;  instead  of  springing  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  thesis— 
out  of  the  heaH  of  the  ruling  idea— instead  of  ariVmg  as  a  result 
ff  the  primaiy  propo^^ition— a«  inseparable  and  inevitable  part 
aid  parcel  of  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  book.^ 

What  I  mean  by  the  symmetry  of  mere  surface  will  now  be 
more  deaHy  understood.  It  is  simply  by  the  blandishment  of 
dib  symmctery  that  we  have  been*  beguiled  into  the  general  idea 
ff  which  Miidler^s  hypothesis  is  but  a  part— the  idea  of  the  vor- 
.  tidal  indmwing  of  the  orbs.  Dismissing  this  nakedly  physical 
conception,  the  symmetry  of  prindplo  sees  the  end  of  all  things 
metaphysically  involved  in  the  thought'of  a  beginning;  seeks  and 
fads  in  this  origin  of  all  things  the  ntdifMnt  of  this  end;  and 
peredves  the  impiety  of  supposing  this  end  likely  to  be  brought 
about  leas  dmply— less  directly— less  obviously— less  arUsUcally 
—than  through'eA^  reaction  of  the  imginating  Act. 

Recurring,  then,  to  a  previous  suggestion,  let  ns  understand  the 
systems— let  us  understand  each  star,  with  its  attendant  plancto— 
M  but  a  Titanic  atom  existing  in  space  with  predsely  the  same  in- 
dhiatkm  for  Unity  which  characterized,  in  the  beginning,  the  actual 
atoms  after  thdr  irradiation  throughout  the  Universal  sphere.  As 
these  original  atoms  rushed  towards  each  other  in  generally  straight 
fines,  00  let  us  concdve  as  at  least  generally  rectilinear,  the  paths 
•f  the  iystem-atoms  towards  their  respective  centres  of  nggrega- 
tion  :^«Bd  in  this  direct  drawing  together  of  the  syitems  into 
dnsten,  with  a  simikr  and  simultoneous  drawing  together  of  the 
dwCers  themselves  while  undergoing  consolidation,  we  have  at 
hngtli  attained  the  great  Jfoii— the  awful  Present— the  Existing 
CMBtioa  of  the  Universe. 

or  the  atin  mor«  ftwftil  Future  a  not  trrationd  anah)gy  may 
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guide  us  in  framing  an  hypothesis.  The  equilibrium  between  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  of  eadi  system,  being  necessarily 
destroyed  upon  attainment  of  a  certain  proximity  to  the  nucleus 
of  the  duster  to  whidi  it  belongs,  there  must  occur,  at  onc«s  n ' 
diaoUc  or  seemingly  chaotic  predpitation,  of  the  moons  u«;4«>n  the 
planets,  of  the  phinets  upon  the  pua%  and  of  the  suns  upeli  the 
audei;  and  the  general  nesult  of  tliis  predpitation  must  bo  the 
gathering  of  the  myriad  now-existing  stars  of  the  firmament  into 
an  almost  infinitely  less  number  of  almost  infinitely  superior 
spheres.  In  being  immeasurably  fewer,  the  worlds  of  that  day 
will  be  immeasurably  greater  tlian  our  own.  Then,  indeed, 
amid  uniiithomablo  abysses,  will  be  glaring  unimaginable  suns. 
But  all  this  will  be  merely  a  dimacie  magnificence  forebo- 
ding the  great  End.  Of  this  End  the  new  genesis  described, 
can  be  but  a  very  partial  postponement  Wliilo  undergoing  con- 
solidntion,  the  dusters  thcm9elvcs,  with  a  speed  prodigiously  aeeu- 
muUtive,  have  been  rushing  towards  their  own  general  centre-'- 
and  now,  with  a  thousand-fold  electric  velocity,  commensurate  only 
with  their  material  grandeur  and  with  the  spiritual  passion  of 
their  appetite  for  oneness,  the  majestic  remnants  of  the  tribe  of 
Stan  flash,  at  length,  into  a  common  embrace.  The  inevitable 
catastrophe  is  at  hand. 

But  this  catastrophe — what  is  it  f  We  have  seen  iMOomplished 
tlio  ingathering  of  the  orbs.  Henceforward,  are  we  not  to  under- 
stand  OM  material  pMe  of  glohee  as  constituting  and  comprehend- 
ing  tlie  Universe  f  Such  a  fancy  would  be  altogether  at  war  with 
every  assumption  and  consideration  of  this  Discourse. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  that  absolute  rectproeity  of  adaptatim 
which  is  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  divine  Art — stamping  it  divine. 
Up  to  this  point  of  our  reflections,  we  have  been  regarding  the  elee- 
trical  influence  as  a  something  by  dint  of  whose  repulsion  alone 
Matter  is  enabled  to  exist  in  that  state  of  diffusion  demanded  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  purposes : — so  far,  in  a  word,  we  have  been 
considering  the  influence  in  question  as  ordained  for  Matter*s  sake 
to  subserve  tlie  objects  of  matter.  With  a  perfectly  legitimate 
redprodly,  we  are  now  permitted  to  look  at  Matter,  as  created 
folefy  /or  the  sake  (^  tki$  tn/?ufn<«— solely  to  serve  the  objects  of 
this  spiritual  Ether.    Through  the  aid— by  the  means— through 
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the  igencj  of  Bfattcr,  and  by  dint  of  its  hetorogenoitj — is  tbii 
EUier  DUiiiiiested — is  Spirit  individualized.  It  is  merely  in  the 
derdoiiroeni  of  ibis  Ether,  through  lictcrogeneitj,  that  partieuhur 
maasci  of  Matter  become  animate — sensitive — and  in  the  ratio  of 
Uieir  iicterogcneitj ; — some  reaching  a  degree  of  sensitiveness 
kTolfhig  what  we  onll  Thought^  and  thus  attaining  Conscious  In*- 
tdligeBcc. 
^  In  this  \Tew,  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  Matter  as  a  Means— 
■ot  M  an  End.  Iti  purposes  are  thus  seen  to  have  been  coropre- 
bendcd  in  its  diffusion ;  and  with  the  return  into  Unity  these 
pfirpeeHA  cease.  The  absolutely  consolidated  globe  of  globes  would 
be  oijtttlen : — therefore  not  for  a  moment  could  it  continue  to 
eiist  Hatter,  created  for  an  end,  would  unquestionably,  on  ful- 
flroent  of  that  end,  bo  Matter  no  longer.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
mdcnitand  thai  it  would  disappear,  and  that  God  would  remain 
aliiislL 

That  e^'err  work  of  Dinne  conception  must  cdexist  and  cdex* 
pile  with  its  pnrticular  design,  seems  to  me  especially  obvious ; 
end  I  make  no  doubt  that,  on  perceiving  the  final  globe  of  globes 
to  be  obfectUiSf  the  majority  of  ray  readers  will  be  satisfied  with 
ny  "  thtrf/ore  it  cannot  continue  to  exist"  Nevertheless,  ns  the 
startling  tliouglit  of  its  instantaneous  disappearance  is  one  which 
the  most  powerful  intellect  cannot  be  expected  readily  to  entertain 
on  grounds  so  decidedly  abstract,  let  us  endeavor  to  look  at  the 
idea  from  some  other  and  more  ordinary  point  of  view : — let  us 
sec  how  thoroughly  and  beautifully  it  is  corroborated  in  an  hpoiU- 
mri  consideration  of  Matter  as  we  actually  find  it 

I  have  before  said  tiiat  **  Attraction  and  Repulsion  being  unde- 
uably  tlie  sole  properties  by  which  Matter  is  manifested  to  Mind, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  Matter  exists  only,  as  Attraction 
end  Repulsion— in  other  words  that  Attraction  and  Repulsion  are 
Hatter;  there  being  no  conceivable  case  in  which  we  may  not 
mpioj  the  term  Matter  and  the  terms  '  AUraction*  and  '  Repul- 
aon*  taken  together,  as  equivalent,  and  therefore  convertible, 
•xprepioiis  of  Logic*** 

Kow  the  very  definition  of  AttractioQ  implies  particahirity— 

•  Ftoge  isa.  * 
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the  existence  of  parts,  particles,  or  atoms ;  for  we  define  it  as  the 
tendency  of  ''each  atom  ^a  to  every  other  atom,**  kc  according  ' 
to  a  certain  law.  Of  course  where  there  are  m>  parts — ^wheie 
there  is  absclute  Unity — where  the  tendency  to  oneness  is  satis- 
fied— there  can  be  no  Attraction  : — this  lias  been  fully  shown,  and 
all  Philosophy  admits  it  When,  on  fulfilment  of  its  puriKwea, 
then,  Matter  shall  have  returned  into  its  original  condition  of  One' 
— a  condition  which  presupiMMCs  the  expulsion  of  the  separative 
ether,  whose  province  and  whose  capacity  are  limited  to  keeping 
the  atoms  apart  until  that  great  day  when,  this  ether  being  no 
longer  needed,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  the  finally  collective 
Attraction  shall  at  length  just  sufficiently  predominate*  and  ex- 
pel it:— when,  I  say.  Matter,  finally,  expelling  the  Ether,  shall 
have  returned  into  absolute  Unity, — ^it  will  then  (to  speak  para- 
doxically  for  the  moment)  be  Matter  ^vithout  Attraction  and  witli- 
out  Repulsion — in  other  words,  Matter  without  Matter— in  other 
words,  again.  Matter  no  more.  In  sinking  into  Unity,  it  will  sink 
at  once  into  that  Nothingness  which,  to  all  Finite  Perception,  Unity 
must  be — into  tliat  Material  Nihility  from  which  alone  wo  can  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  evokcd-^to  hare  been  created  by  the  Volition 
of  God.  ' 

I  repeat,  tlien — ^Let  us  endeavor  to  comprehend  tliat  the  final  ) 
globe  of  globes  will  instantaneously  disappear,  and  tliat  God  will  / 
remain  all  in  hll.  ' 

But  are  we  here  to  pause!    Not  so.    On  the  Universal  agglo* 
meration  and  dissolution,  we  can  readily  conceive  tliat  a  now  and 
perhaps  totally  different  series  of'  conditions  may  ensue — anotlier 
creation  and  irradiation,  returning  into  itself — ^anotlier  action  and  ^ 
reaction  of  tlie  Divine  Will.    Guiding  our  imaginations  by  that 
omnipre\'alent  law  of  kws,  the  law  of  periodicity,  are  we  not,  in- 
deetl,  more  than  justified  in  entertaining  a  belief— let  us  say,  ratlier, 
in  indulging  a  hope^that  the  processes  we  have  here  ventured  to    * 
contemplate  will  be  renewed  forever,  and  forever^  and  forever;  a     • 
novel  Universe  swelling  into  existence,  and  then  subsiding  into      ' 
nothingness,  at  every  throb  of  the  Heart  Divine  I 
And  now— this  Ueart  Divine— what  is  it!    It  i$  our  00m.     . 

*  *6favlty,therefbre<  must  be  the  strongest  of  Ibiess."— «ee  page  UA 
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L«i  not  ike  mefdj  teemiDg  imTerence  of  Uus  idea  frighten  our 
•oik  from  thai  eool  exercise  of  eonsciousneae — from  thai,  deep 
tnaqaiUitf  of  aelf4Dqpectioii— through  which  alone  we  can  hope . 
la  altab  the  prcaence  of  thia,  the  most  aublime  of  truths,  and  look 
it  lumnij  in  the  face. 

He  pkmmomema  on  which  onr  conclusions  must  at  this  point 
dqwnd,  ara  neidy  spiritoal  shadows,  bni  not  the  less  thotoughl/ 


We  walk  abont,  amid  the  destinies  of  our  world-existeoce,  en« 
comp— cd  hf  dim  but  oTer  present  Memoria  of  a  Destiny  looro 
yaR    fcffjf  distant  in  the  hjr-gone  time,  and  in6nitely  awful. 

Wo  Bva  oat  a  Yoath  peculiar] j  haunted  by  such  dreams;  yet 
aefer  mktakittg  them  for  dreams.  As  Memories  we  know  them. 
Dwim^  mur  Twth  the  distinction  k  too  clear  to  deceive  us  even 
fcramonsent 

80  long  as  this  Tonth  endures,  the  feeling  that  w$  exint,  is  the 
moat  natural  of  aHieelings.  W^  understand  it  iAoroa^A/y.  That 
there  was  a  period  at  which  we  did  not  exist— or,  that  it  might  so 
have  happened  that  we  never  had  existed  at  all— arrt  the  conside- 
rations, indeed,  which  ifurtn^  this  jmhcM,  wo  find  ^fficulty  in  un- 
dentanding.  Why  we  should  not  exist,  is,  «p  to  the  epoch  of  oar 
Mkmk&od,  of  all  queries  the  most  unanswerable.  Existence— sclf- 
enBtenee— existence  from  all  Tmie  and  to  all  Eternity— seems,  up 
la  the  epodi  of  Manhood,  a  normal  and  unquestionable  condition : 

•Bfjm,  heeaum  it  i$. 

But  now  comes  the  period  at  which  a  conventional  World-: 
BeaMNi  awakens  us  from  the  truth  of  our  dream.  Doubt,  Sur- 
prise and  Incomprehensibility  arrive  at  the  same  moment.  They 
•sj:— *  Yon  Kve,  and  the  time  was  when  you  Kved  not.  You 
have  been  created.  An  Intelligence  exists  greater  than  your  own ; : 
sad  it  is  only  through  this  Intelligence  you  live  at  all.*^  These 
tkiagi  we  struggie  to  comprehend  and  cannot:— ^ano/,  because 
these  tUngs,  being  untrue,  are  thus/  of  necessity,  incomprchen-: 
,saie» 

No  thinking  bdhg  Kves  who,  at  some  luminous  point  of  his  life, 
fif  thonght,  has  not  Mt  himself  lost  amid  the  surges  of  futile  efforU 
at  ladeittanding  or  believing,  that  anything  exists  ^rtater  than 
hkommoomL    The  utter  impossibility  of  any  one's  soul  feeling 
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itself  inferior  to  another;  the  intense,  overwhelming  dissatisfaction 
and  rebellion  at  the  thought; — these,  with  the  omniprcvalent  aspi- 
rations at  perfection,  are  but  the  spiritual,  coincident  with  the 
materia!,  struggles  towards  the  original  Unity — are,  to  my  mind 
at  least,  a  species  of  proof  far  surpassing  what  Um  terms  demon- 
stration, that  no  on^  soul  u  inferior  to  another — tliat  notliing  is, 
or  can  be,  superior  to  any  one  soul — that  each  soul  is,  in  part,  its 
own  God — its  own  Creator: — in  a  word,  that  God — the  material 
and  spiritual  God — now  exists  solely  in  Uio  diffused  Matter  and  . 
Spirit  of  the  Universe;  and  tliat  tlio  Ingathering  of  this  diffused 
Matter  and  Spirit  will  be  but  the  re-eonstitution  of  tlio  purely 
Spiritual  and  Individual  God. 

In  tliis  \iew,  and  in  this  view  alone,  we  comprehend  the  riddles 
of  Dirine  Injustice — of  Inexorable  Fate.  In  this  view  alone  the 
existence  of  Evil  becomes  intelligible;  but  in  tliis  view  it  becomes 
more — ^it  becomes  endurable.  Our  souls  no  longer  rebel  at  a  Sor- 
row which  we  ourselves  have  imposed  upon  ourselves,  in  further- 
ance of  our  own  purposes — with  a  new — if  even  with  a  futile, 
view — to  tlie  extension  of  our  own  Jojf, 

I  have'  spoken  of  Memories  that  haunt  us  during  our  youth. 
They  sometimes  pursue  us  even  in  our  Manhood: — assume  gra- 
dually less  and  less  indefinite  shapes : — now  and  then  speak  to  ns 
with  low  voices,  saying: 

*^  There  was  an  epoch  in  the  Night  of  Time,  when  a  still-exist- 
ent Being  existed— one  of  an  absolutely  infinite  number  of  similar 
Beings  Umt  people  tlie  absolutely  infinite  domains  of  the  abso- 
lutely infinite  space.*  It  was  not  and  is  not  in  the  power  of  this 
Being — any  more  than  it  is  in  your  own — to  extend,  by  actual 
increase,  the  joy  of  his  Existence;  but  just  as  it »«  in  your  power 
to  expand  or  to  concentrate  your  pleasures  (the  absolute  amount 
of  happiness  remaining  always  the  same)  so  did  and  does  a  simi* 
hr  capability  appertain  to  this  Divine  Being,  who  thus  passes  his 
Eternity  in  perpetual  variation  of  Concentrated  Self  and  almost 
Infinite  Self-Diffusion.  What  you  call  The  Universe  is  but  his . 
present  expansive  existence.    He  now  feels  hk  lifo  through  an  in- 


^  8e«  pages  185-18e-Parsgmph  oommsndag  "I  reply  that  the  right," 
end  sndiog  **  proper  and  partkalar  God." 
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.  hatj  of  imperfect  plcnsurcs — the  partial  and  pain*intcrtang]cd 
pleMWce  of  Uioee  ineonceirablj  numerous  things  which  you  dosig- 
Mto  as  bis.  creatures,  but  which  are  really  but  infinite  indiriduali- 
nlioiMofHimseUl  All  these  creatures-^-o/^— those  which  you  term 
awnaie,  aa  well  aa  those  to  whom  you  deny  life  for  no  better  rea- 
aoa  tkaa  that  you  do  not  behold  it  in  operation — aU  these  crea- 
turea  have,  in  a  greater  or  iess  degree*  a  capacity  for  pleasure  and 
fer  pain: — hui  tht  gtnertd  9um  <if  their  9en$atioM  ii  preeUely 
^  tkmi  mwumni  of  ffappinea  «f  AtcA  appertains  by  riffht  to  the  Divine 
Seimg  whien  eoneentrmied  within  Himedf,  These  creaturies  are  all 
lo<H  ^BDMt^  or  less  conscious  Intelligences;  conscious,  first,  of  a  pro- 
per Identity;  conscious,  secondly,  and  by  faint  indeterminate 
giinipsea,  of  an  identity  with  the  Dirine  Being  of  whom  we  speak 
—of  an  identity  with  God.  Of  the  two  classes  of  consciousness, 
fcncy  tiiat  the  former  will  grow  weaker,  the  latter  stronger,  during 
Ibe  long  succession  of  ages  which  must  elapse  before  these  myriads 
of  indiridQal  Intelligences  become  blendo^— when  the  bright  stars 

\  Wcoine  blended — ^into  OufB.    Think  that  the  sense  of  individual 

i  idaality  will  be  gradually  merged  in  the  general  consciousness — 
Ikat  Afan,  for  example,  ceasing  imperceptibly  to  feel  himself  Man, 

.  will  at  length  attain  that  awfully  triumphant  epoch  when  he  shall 
Moognise  Us  existence  aa  that  of  Jchorah.  In  the  meantime  bear 
ki  mM  that  all  is  Life— Life— Ufe  within  Life— the  ksa  within 
r,  and  all  within  the  Spirit  JHwim. 
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The  worcl  **  Verse^  is  here  used  not  in  its  strict  or  primitive 
sense,  but  as  the  term  most  convenient  for  expressing  generally 
and  without  pedantry  all  Umt  is  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
rhythm,  rhyme,  metre,  and  versification. 

There  is,  perliap,  no  topic  in  polite  literature  which  has  been 
more  pertinaciouHly  discussed,  and  there  is  certainly  not  one  about 
which  so  nuich  inaccumcy,  confusion,  mif«conco]>tion,  mtsroprosen-  • 
tation,  mystification,  and  downright  ignorance  on  all  sides,  can  be 
fairly  said  to  exist.  Were  the  topic  really  diilicUlt,  or  did  it  Ue, 
even,  in  the  cloud-land  of  metaphysics,  where  the  doubt-vapors 
may  be  made  to  assume  any  and  every  shape  at  the  will  or  at  the 
fancy-of  the  gn«»f,  we  should  have  less  reason  to  wonder  at  all 
this  contnidiction  and  perplexity;  but  in  fact  the  subject  is 
exceedingly  simple ;  one  tenth  of  it,  pos?«vb]y,  may  bo  called  etliical; 
nine  tenths,  however,  appertain, to  the  mathematics ;. and  the 
whole  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  commonest  common 
sense. 

*  T)ut,>if  this  is  the  case,  how,**  it  will  be  asked,  ''can  so  much 
misunderstanding  have  arisen  f  Is  it  conceivable  tliat  a  thousand 
profound  scholars,  investigating  so  very  simple  a  matter  for  ccntu- 
nes,  have  not  been  able  to  place  it  in  the  fullest  light,  nt  least,  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  T  These  queries,  I  confess,  are  not  easily 
answered  r—at  all  events,  a  satisfactory  reply  to  tlicm  might  cost 
more  trouble  than  would,  if  properly  considered,  the  whole  vfxata 
quttstio  to  which  they  have  reference.  Nevertheless,  there  is  little 
difficulty  or  danger  in  suggesting  that  the  '*  thousand  profound 
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wWoImi*^  m&fhmre  fiuled,  first,  -beeauM  they  were  scholarft,  tecoDdly/ 
ilhflj  W2rie  profoandf  and  thirdljr,  becauae  the/  werea  ihoih 
inpi^tviiqr  of  the  scholarship  and  proAindity  having 
WsA  dbas  mahipiied  a  thousand  fold.  I  am  serious  in  these  sug-' 
gestiona;  tof^  first  again,  there  is  something  in  "schoburship** 
wUdi  seduees  us  into  blind  worship  of  Baeon*s  Idol  of  the  Thea- 
tie  farto  irrational  deferenoe  to  antiquity ;  secondly,  the  proper 
"pioAui^y"  is  rarely  profound—it  is  the  nature  of  Truth  in 
geMffal,  as  of  some  ores  in  particular,  to  be  rich^t  when  roost 
thirdly,  the  dearest  subject  may  be  oTerdouded  by 
superabundance  of  talk.  In  chemistry,  the  best  way  of 
separating  two  bodies  is  to  add  a  third ;  in  s])ccuhition,  fact  often ' 
i^lpecs  with  fiict  and  argument  witli  aigumont,  until  i|n  additional 
well  Meaning  .(act  or  argument  sets  every  thing  by  tiie  ears.  In 
one  ease  out  of  a  hundred  a  point  is  exeessively  discussed  because 
it  is  obscure;  in  the  ninety-nine  remaining  it  is  obscure  because 
eieessively  discussed.  When  a  topic  is  thus  circumstanced,  the 
readiest  node  of  inrestigating  it  is  to  forget  that  any  previous 
iavwtifation  has  been  attempted. 

But,  iai  fiiet,  while  much  has  been  written  on  the  Oreok  and 
Latin  rhythms,' and  even  on  the  Hebrew,  little  effort  has  been 
■ade  ai  examining  thnt  of  any  of  the  modem  tongues.    As 
Kgards  the  English,  comparatively  nothing  has  been  done.    It 
nuqr  be  said,  indeed,  that  we  are  without  a  treatise  on  our  own ' 
verse.    In  our  ordinary  grammars  and  in  our  works  on  rhetoric  ' 
er  prosody  in  general,  may  be  found  occasional  chapters,  it  is 
trie,  whidi  have  the  heading,  ^*.  Versification,**  but  these  are,  in 
sU  iastaaees,  exceedingly  meagre.    They  pretend  to  no  analysis ; 
they  propose  nothing  Kke  system ;  they  make  no  attempt  at  even 
rale;  every  thing  depends  upon  "autliority.**    They  are  con-  ' 
laed,  in  foot,  to  mere  exemppfication  of  the  supposed  varieties  of 
Eiq^  feet  and  English  lines ; — although  in  no  work  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  are  these  feet  correctly  given  or  these  lines  ' 
dstaHed  in  anytlitng  like  their  /nil  extent    Yet  what  has  been 
Mnlioncd  is  all— if  we  except  the  oocasional  introduction  of  some 
|HNisgog«e-isn,  such  as  this,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  ProfU>dies : 
"  When  a  syHaUe  is  wanting,  the  verse  is  said  to  be  eatalecUe;  when  ' 
Ike  iiBSsun  b  eiaei,  the  hue  is  acataleetic;  when  there  is  a 
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redundant  syllable  it  forms  hypcrmeter.*'  Now  whether  a  lino  be 
termed  catalcctic  or  acataleetic  is,  perhaps,  a  point  of  no  vital 
importance ; — it  i^  even  possible  that  the  student  may  be  able  to 
decide,  promptly,  when  the  a  should  bo  employed  and  when 
omitted,  yet  be  incognizant,  at  the  same  time,  of  o^  that  is  worth 
knowing  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  verse. 

A  leading  defect  in  each  of  our  trcHlises,  (if  treatises  tliey  can 
bd  called,)  is  the  confining  the  subject  to  mere  Vemijication^  while 
Verse  in  general,  widi  tlio  understanding  given  tp  the  term  in  the 
heading  of  this  paper,  is  tlie  real  question  at  issue.  Nor  am  I 
aware  of  even  one  of  our  Grammars  which  so  much  as  properly 
defines  the  word  versification  itself.  **  Versification,'*  says  a  work 
now  before  me,  of  which  the  accuracy  is  far  more  timn  usiial — the 
"  English  Grammar"  of  Goold  Brown — "  Versification  is  tlio  art 
of  arranging  words  into  lines  of  correspondent  length,  ro  as  to 
produce  harmony  by  the  regular  alternation  of  Hyllnblcs  differing 
in  quantity.**  llie  commcnccmont  of  this  definition  might  apply, 
indted,  to  the  ar<  of  versification,  but  not  versification  itselt  Ver- 
sification is  not  the  art  of  arranging,  dec.,  but  tho  actual  arranging 
—a  distinction  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  Tho  error  here  is 
identical  widi  one  which  Ims  been  too  long  permitted  t^  disgrace 
the  initial  page  of  every  one  of  our  sdiool  grammars.  I  allude  to 
the  definitions  of  English  Grammar  itself.  ^  English  Grammar,** 
it  is  said,  **  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language 
correctly.**  This  phraseology,  or  something  essentially  similar,  is 
employed,  I  believe,  by  Bacon,  Miller,  Fisk,  Greenleaf,  Ingersoll, 
Kirkland,  Cooper,  Flint,  Pue,  Comly  and  many  otiiers.  These 
gentlemen,  it  is  presumed,  adopteil  it  without  examination  from 
Murray,  who  derived  it  from  Lily,  (whose  work  was  '*  quam  sa/oiia 
Regia  Afajeetae  in  omnibui  eeholii  doeendam  ^eedpit^^)  and  who 
appropriated  it  without  acknowledgment,  but  with  some  unimpor- 
tant modification,  from  the  Latin  Grammar  of  Leonicenus.  It 
may  be  shown,  however,  that  this  definition,  so  complacently 
received,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  proper  definition  of  English 
Grammar.  A  definition  is  that  whidi  so  describes  its  objeet  as  to 
distinguuh  it  from  all  others :— it  is  no  definition  of  any  one 
thing  if  its  terms  are  applicable  to  any  one  other.  But  if  it  be 
asked— **  What  is  the  design— the   end— ^e  aim  of  fiigiisli 
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Qfaamiarr  o«r  obvious  answer  is,  '^The  art  of  speaking  and 
uridag  the  English  iangtuige  correctly:*^ — thai  is  to  say,  we  most 
'  Me  the  precise  words  employed  as  the  definition  of  English  Gram- 
.  Bar  itsdt  But  the  object  to  be  obtained  by  any  means  is,  assu- 
r«dly,  not  the  means.  English  Grammar  and  the  end  contemplated 
bj  English  Grammar,  are  two  matters  suflSciently  distinct;  nor 
can  the  one  be  more  reaN>nAbly  regarded  as  the  other  than  a  fish*" 
hy-hook  as  a  fish.  Ihe  definition,  tlicrefore,  whkli  is  applicable 
hi  the  latter  instance,  cannot^  in  the  former,  bo  true.  Grammar 
b  general  is  the  analysis  of  hinguage ;  English  Grammar  of  the 
Eagliah. 

Bui  to  return  to  Versifiention  as  defined  in  our  extract  abofe. 
*  It  k  t|ie  art,**  says  the  extract,  **  of  arranging  words  into  lines  0/ 
C9rrmpo9idmU  Um^ik.^  Not  so : — a  coiTcspondcnee  in  the  length  of 
Baca  is  by  no  means  essen&ial.  Pindaric  odes  are,  surely,  in- 
stanees  of  irersifieation,  yet  these  compositions  are  noted  for  extreme 
(BrerNty  in  the  kngth  of  their  lines. 

The  arrangement  is  moreover  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing **  kfrmtmp  by  the  regular  alternation,**  dsc  But  harmonff 
haoC  the  sole  aim — ^not  even  the  principal  one.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  viTKe,  mtlody  should  never  be  left  out  of  viei/ ;  yet  this  is 
a  point  whidi  all  our  Prosodies  have  roost  unaccountably  forborne 
10  toudi.  Reasoned  rules  on  tliis  topic  should  form  a  portion  of 
aU  systems  of  rhythm. 

**  80  as  to  produce  harmony,**  says  the  definition,  **  by  the  regu' 
kr  mltaimtioH^  kt.  A  regular  alternation,  as  described,  forms 
no  pari  of  any  principle*  of  versification.  The  arrangement  of 
qM>ndees  and  dactyls,  for  example,  in  the  Greek  hexameter,  is  an 
'  arrangement  which  may  be  termed  at  random.  At  least  it  is 
arbitmy.  Without  interference  with  the  line  as  a  whole,  a  dactyl 
may  be  substituted  for  a  spondee,  or  the  converse,  at  any  point 
other  than  the  ultimate  and  penultimate  feet,  of  which  the  forme* 
is  alwnya  a  spondee,  the  hitter  nearly  always  a  dactyl.  Here,  it 
ii  ckaTi  wo  have  no  **  regular  alternation  of  syllables  differing  in 


--  **  80  as  to' produce  harmony,**  proceeds  the  definition,  "  by  the 
*  rrgilar  aUernalion  of  iyUabUi  digtring  in  quanU(y,**^m  other 
by  the  alternation  of  long  and  short  sylkbles ;   for  in 
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rhythm  all  syllables  are  necessarily  oitlier  short  or  long.  But  not 
only  do  I  deny  the  necessity  of  any  regularitg  in  tlie  succession 
of  feci  and,  by  consequence,  of  syllables,  but  dispute  tlio  essen- 
tiality of  any  alUmation^  regular  or  irregular,  of  syllables  long  i^nd 
short  Our  author,  observe,  is  now  engaged  in  a  definition  of  ver- 
Bification  in  general,  not  of  English  versification  in  particular.  But 
the  Greek  and  Latin  metres  abound  in  the  spundoe  and  pyrrhic— 
the  former  consisting  of  two  long  syllables ;  the  Utter  of  two 
short;  and  there  are  innumerable  instoncos  of  the  immediate 
succession  of  many  spondees  and  many  pyrrliics. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  Silius  Italicus : 

FslKs  to  meiMas  inter  quod  crcdis  iiiermem 
Tot  bellis  quiBJMtA  viro,  tot  cietlibufl  arrost 
Miiioatiis  etcrna  diioem :  w  adnioyoris  ora  • 

Csnniifl  ot  TrcUttin  wito  oculos  Trsaynicnsqoo  busts, 
Ei  Pauli  ttaro  ingeiitcm  mirsberis  umbrain. 

Making  the  elisions  demanded  by  the  cUssic  PiosodieSi  we 
should  scan  these  Hexameters  thus : 

FaHI»  I  tc  men— «ft.H  in  j  ICr  qOoil  |  cr0<ll<»  In  j  ermCm  | 
Tet  bfll— ll«  qO»  I  rttft  vT  |  rO  tOt— cnMirbTm  |  flrniAt  j 
MAjOn  I  ffl«  C  I  Wrrnil  *W  |  cCm  n'flil  |  mAvSrt*  j  f>rft  | 
GfinifS8  I  At  Tn-Wr  |  AnlVVQ  j  tO»  Trilpjr  |  mCnaqfto  |  btoti 
ei  PAu  I II  its  I  rlnjjCn  I  teui  ml|  rftbC-rfa  |  OmbrSm  | 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  first  and  last  of  tliose  line^  we  have 
only  two  short  syllables  in  thirteen,  with  ati  unintcmiptcd  suceca- 
sion  of  no  less  than  niM  long  sylkbles.  But  how  are  we  t^  ' 
reconcile  all  this  witli  a  definition  of  versification  wliidi  describes 
it  as  "  the  art  of  arranging  words  into  lines  of  corrcspomlent 
length  so  as  to  produce  harmony  by  the  regular  alUrnaiion  0/  • 
$yUable9  differing  in  qnaniitg  r 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  our  prosodist's  inieniian  was  id 
speak  of  the  EngliJih  metres  alone,  and  that,  by  omitting  all  men- 
tion of  the  spondee  and  pyrrhic,  he  has  virtually  avowed  their 
exdusion  from  our  rhythms.  A  grammarian  is  never  excusabW 
on  the  ground  of  good  intentions.  We  demand  from  him,  if 
from  any  one,  rigorous  precision  of  style.  Bu^.  grant  the  design. 
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Let  19  adniH  Uiot  our  aaihor,  foUowing  tho  oxampio  of  all  authon 
•■  Bnglkh  PiXMody,  lias,  in  defining  reniftcation  at  large,  intended 
a  definition  merely  of  the  English.    All  these  prosodists,  we  will 
say,  reject  the  spondee  and  pyrrhic.    Still  all  admit  the  iambus 
whidi  coMsti  of  a  short  lyllable  followed  by  a  long ;  the  trochee, 
which  is  the  conTerse  of  the  iambus ;  tho  dactyl,  formed  of  one 
long  sjIfaMe  followed  fay  two  short ;  and  the  anapnst — two  short 
raoeeeded  by  a  long.    The  spondee  is  improperly  rejected,  as  I 
•hall  presctttly  show.    The  pyrrhic  is  rightfully  dismissed.     Ito 
exklence  m  either  ancient  or  modern  rhythm  is  purely  chimeri- 
cal, and  the  insisting  on  so  perplexing  a  nonentity  as  a  loot  of 
imo  $k9ri  sylhibles,  affords,  perhaps,  the  best  evidence  of  the 
groea  irrationality  and  subservience  to   authority  which  diarac* 
ieriae  ofir  Prosody.    In  the  meantime  tlio  acknowledged  dactyl 
and  anapBst  are  enough   to  sustain  my  proposition  about  the 
"aheniatidn,*'  Ac,  without  reference  to  feet  which  are  assumed 
I9  exist  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  metres  alone :  for  an  anapaest  and  ' 
a  dactyl  may  meet  in  the  saipe  line ;  when  of  course  we  shall 
•have  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  four  short  sylhibles.     The 
meetuig  of  these  two  foet,  to  be  sure,  is  an  accident  not  contem- 
pbied  in  tho  de6nition  now  discussed;   for  this  definition,  in 
denaoding  a  ''regular  alternation  of  syllables  differing  in  quan- 
tHy,**  insists  on  a  regular  suceession  of  simihur  /mi.    But  here  ia 
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This  is  the  opening  line  of  a  little  balUd  now  before  me,  which 
ytocceds  in  the  same  rhythm — a  peculiarly  beautiful  one.  More 
than  all  this :— English  linos  are  often  well  composed,  entirely,  of  a 
ifguhM  sttceession  of  syllables  all  ff  the  mm$  quanlUff : — the  first 
EmB|  fcr  hntance,  of  ^  iblk>wing  quatrain  by  Arthur  C.  Coxe  : 

Ifmrfk  t  m^rch  I  mmrck  I 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread, 
Hal  hot  how  they  step^ 

Oslof  down  lo  the  dead  1 

TIm  Rna  italicised  is  formed  of  three  cKsuraa.  The  cmura,  of 
wUdi  I  hare  much  to  say  hereafter,  ia  rqeeted  by  the  English 
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PKaodies  and  grossly  misrepresented  in  the  classic.  It  ia  a  per- 
fect foot — tlie  most  important  in  nil  verse— and  consists  of  a  single 
I  Um^  sy  lUble ;  but  the  kngtk  of  tliU  tyllaUe  varie$» 

It  has  thus  been  made  evident  tliat  there  is  not  one  point  of  tlie 
definition  in  question  which  docs  not  mvolve  an  error.  And  for 
anything  more  satisfiictory  or  more  intelligible  we  shall  look  in 
vain  to  any  published  treatise  on  the  topic 

So  general  and  so  total  a  failure  cm  be  referred  only  to 
radical  misconception.  In  fact  tlie  Eiiglish  Prosodists  have 
blindly  fbllowed  the  pedants.  Tliese  latter,  like  let  moutone  de 
Panurgt^  have  been  occupied  in  incessant  tumbling  into  ditches, 
for  Uie  excellent  reason  tlint  their  leaders  have  so  tumbled  before. 
The  niad,  being  taken'as  a  starting  point,  wa4  made  to  stand  in 
stead  of  Nature  and  common  sense  Ui)on  tliis  poem,  in  place 
of  fiicts  ami  deduction  from  fact,  or  from  natural  law,  were 
built  systems  of  feet,  metres,  rhythms,  rules, — rules  that  contra- 
dict eacli  otlier  e^-ery  five  minutes,  and  for  nearly  all  of  which 
there  may  l)0  found  twice  as  many  exceptions  as  examples.  If 
any  one  has  a  fancy  to  be  thoroughly  confounded — to  see  how  far 
tho  infatuation  of  what  is  termed  ^  classical  scholarslrip'*  can  lead 
a  book-worm  in  the  manufacture  of  darkness  out  of  sunshine,  let 
him  turn  o%'er,  for  a  fc*w  moments,  any  of  tho  German  Greek  Pro* 
sodic!«.  Hie  only  thing  clearly  made  out  in  them  is  a  very  mag- 
nificent contempt  for  Liebnitx*s  principle  of  ^  a  suflkient  reason.** 

To  divert  attention  from  the  real  matter  in  hand  by  any  farther 
reference  to  these  works,  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  weak.  I 
cannot  call  to  mind,  at  this  moment,  one  essential  particuhir  of 
infonnntion  that  b  to  be  gleaned  fVom  them ;  and  I  will  drop  them 
hero  wiUi  merely  this  one  observation:  tlint,  employing  from 
among  the  numerous  *'  ancient^  feet  the  spondee,  the  trocliee,  the 
iambus,  the  anapasst,  the  dactyl,  and  Uie  ciesura  alone,  I  will 
engage  to  scan  correctly  any  of  the  Iloratian  rhythms,  or  any  true 
rhythm  that  human  ingenuity  can  conceive.  And  this  excess  of  chi- 
merical feet  is,  perhaps  the  very  least  of  Uie  scholastic  supereroga- 
tions. Ex  una  ditee  ontnia»  Tlie  fact  is  that  Qunntity  is  a  point  in 
whose  investigation  the  lumber  of  mere  learning  may  be  dis|>cnscd 
with,  if  ever  in  any.  Its  apprecuition  is  universal.  It  appertains  to 
no  region,  nor  race,  nor  nrn  in  especial.   To  melody  and  to  hlfmony 
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Ike  Ofwks  hearkened  with  ears  predsielj  similar  to  those  vrhich 
we  employ  for  wmilnr  purposes  at  present;  and  I  should  not  be 
eoodcmned  for  heresy  in  asserting  that  a  pendulum  at  Athens 
woald  hare  ribrated  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  does  a  pen- 
dttlvm  in  the  city  of  Penn. 

Fene  originates  in  the  human  enjoyment  of  equality,  6tness. 
To  this  enjoyment,  also,  all  the  moods  of  rersc— rhythm,  metre, 
siansa,  ihymc,  alliteration,  Uio  retain,  and  other  analogous  effects 
-«m.to  be  referred.  As  there  are  some  readers  who  habitually 
•oBfound  rhythm  and  metre,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  say  that 
the  former  concerns  tlie  ehanuUrof  feet  (that  is,  the  arrangements 
•r  ayUaWes)  while  the  latter  has  to  do  with  the  number  of  these 
foet  Thus  by  "a  dactylic  rhythm^  we  express  a  sequence  of 
^Mtyls.  By  "  a  dactylic  hexameter"  we  imply  a  line  or  measure 
eoQsiBting  of  six  of  these  dactyls. 

To  return  to  equality.  Its  idea  embraces  those  of  similarity, 
pffoportioa,  identity,  repetition,  and  adapUtion  or  fitness.  It 
migfat  not  be  very  difficult  to  go  even  behind  the  idea  of  equality, 
aad  show  both  howund  why  it  is  4hat  the  human  nature  takes 
pleMure  in  it,  but  such  an  investigation  would,  for  any  purpose 
now  in  riew,  be  supererogatory.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  fact  is 
HB^Ieniable-^the  fact  that  man  derives  enjoyment  from  his  peroep- 
lioB  of  equality.  Let  us  examine  a  crystal.  We  are  at  once 
iaterested  by  the  equality  between  the  sides  and  between  the 
ngica  of  one  of  i to  faces:  the  equality  of  the  sides  pleases  us; 
thai  of  the  angles  doubles  the  pleasure.  On  bringing  to  view  a 
aeeoad  foce  in  all  respecU  similar  to  the  first,  this  pleasure  seems 
lo  be  squarc<t ;  on  Wnging  to  new  a  third  it  appears  to  be  cubed, 
and  so  on.  I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  delight  experienced, 
if  measurable,  would  be  found  to  have  exact  mathematical  rda- 
tkms  such  as  I  suggest;  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  a  certain  point, 
beyond  which  there  would  be  a  decrease  in  similar  relations. 

The  percepUon  of  pleasure  in  the  equality  of  wuncfit  is  theprin- 
dple  of  MoMit  Unpractised  ears  can  appreciate  only  simple 
equalities;  siieh  as  are  found  in  ballad  airs.  While  comparing  one 
teple  sound  with  another  they  are  too  much  occupied  to  be 
capabU  of  comparing  the  equality  subsisting  between  these  two 
iiM|ila'  aonndni  Uken  conjointly,  and  two  other  similar  simple 
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ionnds  taken  conjointly.  Practised  ears,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
appreciate  both  equalities  at  the  same  instant— altliough  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  both  are  heard  at  tbe  same  instant  One 
is  heard  and  appreciated  from  itself:  the  other  is  heard  by  the 
memory ;  and  the  instant  glides  into  and  is  confounded  with  the 
secondary,  appreciation.  Uighly  cultivated  musical  taste  in  tliis 
mannef  enjoys  not  only  these  double  equalities,  ail  api>reciated  at 
once,  but  takes  pleasurable  eognixunoe,  Uirougli  memory,  of  equali- 
ties the  members  of  which  ocour  at  intervals  so  grout  tliat  tbf 
uncultivated  taste  la«es  them  altogether.  That  Uiis  latter  can 
pro|>erly  estimate  or  decide  on  tlie  merits  of  what  is  called  scien* 
tific  music,  is  of  course  impossible.  But  scientific  musio  has.  no 
claim  to  intrinsic  excellence — ^it  is  fit  for  scientific  ears  alone.  In 
ith  excess  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  physique  over  the  morale  of 
music  Tlie  sentiment  is  overwhelmed  |by  the  sense.  On  the 
whok*,  the  advocates  of  the  simpler  melody  and  harmony  have 
infinitely  the  best  of  the  argument ; — altliough  there  has  been 
very  little  of  real  argument  on  the  subject 

In  verse^  which  cannot  be  better  designated  tlian  as  an  inferior 
or  less  capable  Music,  there  is,  happily,  little  chance  for  complexity. 
Its  rigidly  simple  character  not  even  Science — not  even  Pedantry 
can  greatly  pervert  ' 

The  rudiment  of  verse  may,  possibly,  bo  found  in  the  sjxmdee. 
The  very  germ  of  a  thought  seeking  satisfaction  in  equality  of 
sound,  would  result  in  the  construction  of  words  of  two  syllables, 
equally  accented.  In  corroboration  of  this  idea  we  find  that 
spondees  most  abound  in  the  moat  ancient  tongues.  The  second 
step  wo  can  easily  suppose  to  be  the  comparison,  that  is  to  say, 
the  collocation,  of  two  spondees— of  two  words  com|)osod  ea<^ 
of  a  spondee,  The  tliird  step  would  be  tlie  juxta-position  of 
three  of  these  words.  By  this  time  the  perception  of  mono* 
tone  would  induce  farther  consideration :  and  thus  arises  what 
Leigh  Hunt  so  flounders  in  discussing  under  tlio  title  of  *'  The 
Principle  of  Variety  in  Uniformity."  Of  course  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple in  the  case-*-nor  in  maintiiniiig  it  Tlio  "Uniformity**  is 
the  principle : — the  '*  Variety**  is  but  the  principle's  natural  siife- 
gaard  from  self-destniction  by  cxoeaa  of  aclt  "  Unifonnity,** 
Vol.  II.— 10 
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biiidetf  b  the  rery  worst  word  Uiftt  could  hare  boea  diOMn  for 
tbt  eiprctsioa  of  the  general  idcA  at  which  it  aiinA. 

Tbe  perccptkm  of  monotone  having  gfiviin  mo  to  an  attempt  at 
its  fdM^  tlM  fint  thought  in  this  new  direction  would  be  that  of 
eoDatiBf  two  or  more  words  formed  each  of  two  syllablen  differ- 
ently Moeated  (that  is  to  saj,  short  and  long)  but  having  the 
iMM  order  in  each  word : — in  other  terms,  of  collating  two  or 
mon  iambwes,  or  two  or  more  trochees.  And  hero  let  me  pause 
to  aneri  that  more  {Htiable  nons^ise  has  been  written  on  the  topic 
•r  liaf  and  $hort  syllables  than  on  any  other  subject  under  the 
•aa.  la  general,  a  syllable  is  long  or  short,  just  as  it  is  difficult 
or  tmj  of  enunciation.  The  natural  long  syllables  are  those  en^ 
tamWed  the  maiural  short  syllables  are  those  aaencumbered, 
with  ooneoannts ;  all  the  rest  is  ausro  arUfidality  and  jargon.  The 
Li^  Pvosodies  have  a  rule  that  **  a  vowel  before  two  consonants 
k  loag.**  This  rule  n  deduced  from  *"  authority*"— that  is,  from 
Uio  observatioa  that  vowels  so  circumstanced,  in  the  ancient 
poems,  are  always  in  syllables  long  by  the  laws  of  scansion.  The 
pyioaophy  of  the  rule  is  untouched,  and  Kcs  simply  in  the  physi- 
od  ditBcuHy  of  giving  voice  to  such  syllables— of  performing  the 
lagaal  evolutioBs  necessary  for  their  utterance.  Of  course,  it  is 
aoi  tlM  MNsef  that  is  long,  (although  the  rule  says  so)  but  the  syl- 
lable of  which  the  vowel  is  a  part  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
kagdi  of  a  syllable,  depending  on  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  its 
eaauiialiun,  mast  have  great  variaUon  in  varions  syllables ;  but 
ht  IIm  purposes  of  verse  we  suppose  a  long  syllable  <fqunl  to  two 
^kmi  ones: — and  the  natural  deviation  from  this  relntivcness  we 
aoncct  in  perusal  The  more  closely  our  long  syllables  approadi 
with  our  short  ones,  the  better,  ceteris  paribus,  will  be 
but  if  the  rehition  does  not  exist  of  itself,  we  force  it  by 
.  which  can,  of  course,  make  any  syllable  as  long  as  de- 
r,  by  aa  effort  we  can  pronounce  with  unnatural  brevity 
a  ■yDable  that  is  naturally  too  long.  Aeemted  syllables  are  of 
ahrays  long — but,  where  unencumbered  with  consonantS| 
;  W  chased  among  the  unnaiurmUy  long.  Mere  custom  has 
that  we  shaU  aooeat  them— that  is  to  say,  dwell  upon 
Hbm;  Wl  ao  iaevitaUe  lingual  difBculty  ferees  as  to  do  so.    la 
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(Ine,  every  long  sylbible  must  of  its  own  accord  occupy  in  its  utter* 
auce,  or  must  be  tnade  to  occupy,  precisely  tlie  time  demanded  for 
two  short  ones.  The  only  exceptioa  to  this  rule  is  found  m  the 
cttsura— of  which  more  anon. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  with  the  trochees  or  mmbuses 
(the  one  would  have  suggested  the  other)  must  have  led  to  a  trial 
of  dactyls  or  anapests — natural  dactyls  or  anapssts— dactylic  or 
anapicAtic  wonU.  And  now  some  degree  of  complexity  has  been 
attained,  lliere  is  an  appreciation,  first,  of  Uio  equality  between 
the  several  dactyls,  or  anapests,  and,  secondly,  of  Uiat  between 
die  long  syllable  and  the  two  short  conjointly.  But  hero  it  may 
be  said,  tliat  step  after  step  would  have  been  taken,  in  continuation 
ef  this  routine,  until  ell  the  feet  of  Uie  Greek  Prosodies  became 
exhausted.  Not  so:~theso  remaining  feet  have  no  existence 
except  in  the  brains  of  the  scholiasts.  It  is  needless  to  imagine 
men  in%'entiog  these  things,  and  folly  to  explain  how  and  why  they 
invented  tliem,  until  it  shall  be  first  shown  that  they  are  actuallj 
m vented.  All  other  *'  feet*^  than  those  which  I  have  specified,  are, 
if  aot  impossible  at  first  view,  merely  combinations  of  the  spcci- 
iSed ;  and,  although  this  assertion  is  rigidly  true,  I  will,  to  avoid 
misunderstanding,  put  it  in  a  somewhat  diflferent  shape.  I  will 
say,  then,  that  at  present  I  am  aware  of  no  rhythm — nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  any  one  can  be  constructed — which,  in  its  last  analysis, 
will  not  be  found  to  consist  altogether  of  the  feet  I  have  mention- 
ed, cither  existing  in  their  individual  and  obvious  conditioif,  or 
interwoven  with  each  other  in  accordance  with  simple  natural  Uwe 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  hereafler. 

We  have  now  gone  so  fiur  as  to  suppose  men  constructing  indefi- 
nite sequences  of  spondaic,  iambic,  trochaic,  dactylic,  or  anaptestie 
words.  In  extending  these  sequences,  they  would  be  again  arrest- 
ed by  the  sense  of  monotone.  A  succession  of  spondees  would 
immediatelg  have  displeased ;  one  of  iambuses  or  of  trocliees,  on 
account  of  the  variety  included  within  the  foot  itself,  woald  have 
taken  longer  to  displease ;  one  of  dactyls  or  anapnsts,  still  longer  * 
bat  even  the  last,  if  extended  very  for,  must  have  become  weaii* 
some.  The  idea,  first,  of  curtailing,  and,  secondly,  of  defiaing  tlM 
length  of,  a  sequence,  would  thus  at  once  have  ansea.    Heit  tbea 
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ii  Um  Utu^  or  refM  proper.*  Tlio  principio  of  equality  being  con- 
iUatljr  al  Uio  bottom  of  tlio  whole  proccM,  lines  would  naturally 
be  miide,  in  tbe  first  instanee,  equal  in  the  number  of  their  fcet; 
in  tke  second  instance,  tliero  would  bo  rariation  in  the  mere  uum- 
ber ;  one  line  would  be  twice  as  long  as  another ;  then  one  would 
be  some.  Jess  obrious  multiple  of  another ;  then  still  less  obvious 
proportions  would  be  adopted : — npvcrtheless  there  would  be  pr<h 
fmrtiom^  that  k  to  say,,  a  phase  of  equality,  still. 

lines  being  once  introduced,  the  necessity  of  distinctly  defining 
tliese  Ibes  to  the  ear^  (as  yet  written  verse  does  not  exist,)  would 
lead  to  a  scrutiny  of  their  capabilities  at  their  tenninatume :— and 
nouM  spring  up  the  idea  of  equality  in  sound  between  tlie 
I  syllables — ^in  other  wocds,  of  rhyme.  First,  it  would  be  used 
only  ia  the  iambic,  anapestic,  and  spondaic  rhythms,  (granting 
thai  tke  latter  had  not  been  thrown  aside,  long  since,  on  account 
of  tta  tameness ;)  because  in  these  rhythms,  the  concluding  syllable 
being  long,  could  best  sustain  the  necessary  protraction  of  the 
'  mice.  Ko  great  while  could  elapse,  howerer,  before  the  effect, 
found  pleasant  as  well  as  useful,  would  be  applied  to  the  two  re- 
maiBing  rhythms.  But  as  the  chief  force  of  rhyme  must  Ke  in 
Iba  accented  sylUUe,  the  attempt  to  create  rhyme  at  all  in  these 
two  remaining  rhythms,  the  trochaic  and  dactylic,  would  neces- 
•arOy  result  in  double  and  triple  rhymes,  such  as  beauty  with  duty 
(trochaic,)  and  beautiful  with  dutiful  (dactylic) 

It  must  be  obserred,  that  in  suggesting  these  processes,  I  assign 
ihftm  no  date ;  nor  do  I  eren  insist  upon  their  order.  Rhyme  is 
•apposed  to  be  of  modem  origin,  and  were  this  prored,  my  posi* 
tions  remain  untouched.  I  may  say,  however,  in  passing,  that 
several  instances  of  rhyme  occur  in  the  the  **  Clouds''  of  Ari^to- 
plumca,  and  that  the  Roman  poets  occasionally  employ  it  There 
baaeflReetive  species  of  andeat  rhyming  which  has  never  descend- 


o  Tin%  Ihiia  the  Latin  frntere,  to  torn,  Is  to  calM  en  aeeoont  of  the 
of  the  sense  of  mn*    ^mis  a  vefM*  ttnetly 
Is  a  Hae.    In  this  iian,  howevtr,  I  have  prelBrred  using  Um 
wad  akme;  empioyiof  the  fonaer  In  the  geoeial  aeesptalloB  given  it 
ofCMipapsr. 
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•d  to  the  modems:  that  in  which  the  ultimate 
syllables  rhyme  with  each  other.    Por  example: 


pOBuhiaate 


And  again: 


Parturiont  mentet  et  nasoitiir  ridioi/iis  nmhl 
Lilereis  iogent  iaveota  sttb  iUci4«f  Milk 


The  terminations  of  Hebrew  verse,  (as  far  as  understood,)  show 
no  signs  of  rhyme;  but  what  tliinking  person  can  doubt  that  it 
did  actaaUy  exist!  That  men  have  so  obsUuately  and  blindly 
ioMsted,  in  (general,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  in  confining  rhyme 
to  the  emle  of  lines,  when  its  effect  is  even  better  applicable  else- 
where,  intimates,  in  my  opinion,  the  sense  of  some  nccceeity  in  the 
connexion  of  the  end  with  the  rhyme— hinU  that  tiie  origin  of 
rhyme  lay  in  a  necessity  which  connected  it  watii  the  end— shows 
that  neither  mere  accident  nor  mere  fancy  gave  rise  to  the  con- 
nexion-^points,  in  a  word,  at  Uie  very  necessity  which  I  have  sug- 
gwtcd,  (that  of  some  mode  of  defining  lines  to  the  ear,)  as  the  true 
origin  of  rhyme.  Admit  Uiis,  and  we  throw  the  origin  far  back 
in  the  night  of  Time— beyond  the  origin  of  written  veree. 

But,  to  resume.  The  amount  of  complexity  I  have  now  sup- 
posed to  be  attained,  is  very  coniuderable.  Various  systems  of 
equalixaUon  are  appreciated  at  once  (or  nearly  so)  in  their  respec- 
tive values  and  in  the  value  of  each  system  with  reference  to  all 
the  others.  As  our  present  ultimatum  of  complexity,  we  luive 
irnved  at  triple-rhymed,  natural-dactylic  Knes,  existing  proporUon* 
lily  as  well  as  equally  with  regard  to  other  triple-rhymed,  natural- 
dactyUcHnea.  For  example: 
• 

Tiigiml  UUut,  rigidlr.  bumWI/  daiUU; 
SMntlUjr,  lowUly, 
Thrilln^jr,  bolUr 
BamiUAdl 

Here  wo  apprGdate,  «wt,  the  aWlute  equalitj  between  the 
kmgsjrIUblo  of  each  dactyl  aad  the  two  short  oonjoiDtly ;  seoond- 
y,  Uie  aWlute  equality  between  each  dactyl  and  any  other  da» 
tyl—m  other  words,  among  all  the  dactyls;  thirdly,  the  ab«>lut« 
equality  between  the  two  middle  linos;  fourthly,  the  »\mAvU 
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•fMEif  between  the  trtt  line  and  the  three  others  taken  coiqoinU 
If;  UMjt  the  ebeolttte  eqiality  between  the  last  two  tyUaUcs  of 
the  mpec^re  words  ''dutiful''  and  ''beautiful;"  sixthly,  the  abso- 
late  equality  between  the  two  httt  syllables  of  the  respective  words 
"lewlily''  and  ''holily;"  seventhly,  the  proximate  equality  be- 
tween the  first  sylkble  of  ''dutiful "  and  the  first  sylkble  of  "bcaa- 
tiM  f  eighthly,  the  proximate  equality  between  the  first  syllable 
•f  "lowlily"  and  that  of  "holily;"  nintlUy,  the  proportional 
eqnaBty  (that  of  five  to  one,)  between  the  first  line  and  each  of 
its  members,  the  dactyb ;  tenUily,«the  proportional  equality  (that 
ef  two  to  one,)  between  each  of  the  middle  lines  and  its  members, 
tte  dactyls;  eleventhly,  the  proportional  equality  between  the  firrt 
ibe  and  each  of  the  two  middle — that  of  five  to  two ;  twelfUily, 
the  proportional  equality  between  the  first  line  and  the  last — that 
of  five  to  one;  thirteenthly,  the  proportional  equality  between  each 
ef  the  middle  lines  and  the  last— that  of  two  to  one ;  htttly,  the 
proportional  equality,  as  concerns  number,  between  all  the  lines, 
taken  collectively  and  any  individual  line— that  of  four  to  one. 

The  consideration  of  this  hist  equality  would  give  birth  imme- 
'ttately  to  the  idea  of  itarua^ — that  is  to  say,  the  insulation  of 
fines  into  equal  or  obviously  proportional  masses.  In  its  primitive 
(whidi  was  also  its  best)  form,  the  stanza  would  most  probably 
have  had  absolute  unity.  In  other  words,  the  removal,  of  any  one 
ef  its  fines  would  have  rendered  it  imperfect ;  as  in  the  case  above. 
where,  if  the  last  fine,  for  exainple,  be  taken  away,  there  is  left 
no  rhyme  to  the  "  dutiful"  of  the  first  Modem  stanxa  is  exces- 
sivefy  loose — and  where  so,  ineffective,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Now,  although  in  the  deliberate  written  statement  which  I  have 
here  given  of  these  various  systems  of  equalities,  there  seems  to 
be  an  infinity  of  complexity — so  much  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
the  mind  Ukmg  cognizance  of  them  all  in  the  brief  period  occu- 
pied by  the  perusal  or  recital  of  the  stanza— yet  the  difficulty  is  ia 
fivt  apparent  only  when  we  will  it  to  become  sa  Any  one  fond 
ef  omtal  experiment  may  satisfy  himself,  by  trial,  that,  in  Ustening 
It  the  Baea,  he  does  actually  (although  with  a  seeming  nncon- 
I  on  account  of  the  rapid  evolutions  of  sensation,)  recog- 
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nbe  and  instantaneously  appreciate  (more  or  less  intensely  as  his 
ear  is  cultivated,)  cnch  and  all  of  tlie  equalizations  detailed.  The 
pleasure  received,  or  receivable,  has  very  much  such  progressive 
increase,  and  in  very  nearly  such  mathematical  relations,  as  those 
which  I  have  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  crystal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  speak  of  merely  a  proximate  oquaUty 
between  the  fint  syllable  of  "  dutiful"  and  that  of  "beautiful;" 
and  it  ni:iy  l>  *  asked  why  we  cannot  imagine  tlio  earliest  rhymes 
to  havo  had  aUoluto  instead  of  proximate  equality  of  nound.  But 
absolute  equality  would  have  involved  the  use  of  identical  words ; 
and  it  is  tlie  duplicate  sameness  or  monotony — thai  of  sense  as 
well  OS  that  of  sound — which  would  havo  caused  tliese  rhymes  to 
be  rejected  in  the  very  first  instance. 

The  narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which  verso  composed  of 
jsatural  feet  alone,  must  necessarily  havo  been  confined,  would  have 
led,  after  a  rery  brief  interval,  to  Uie  trial  and  immediate  adoption 
of  artificial  feot— that  is  to  say,  of  feet  not  constituted  each  of  a 
single  word,  but  two  or  even  three  words ;  or  of  parts  of  words, 
Tbese  foot  would  be  intermingled  with  natural  ones.  For  ex- 
ample: 

I  bfeath  t  dbi  miks  j  thta  Ss  j  i  brdUh  ( hSs  mide. 

This  is  an  iambic  fine  in  which  each  iambus  is  formed  of  two 
Words.    Again: 

Tbfi  On  I  fmt  j  gini  I  bid  mlglit  j  df  JOve. 

This  is  an  iambic  line  in  which  the  first  foot  is  formed  of  a  word 
and  a  part  of  a  word ;  the  second  and  third,  of  parts  taken  from 
the  body  or  interior  of  a  word ;  the  fburtht  of  a  part  and  a  whole ; 
the  fifth,  of  two  complete  words.  There  are  no  natural  feet  in 
either  lines.    Again : 

Cftn  R  bd  I  flbneiSd  OAi  j  DoRy  j  SvSr  vin  j  dlctfvely 
liade  In  Kb  I  nnlfs  i  j  Biinnlklii  I  in^ly  td  I  mldditD  R I 

These  are  two  dactylic  lines  in  which  we  find  natural  feet, 
("Deity,"  " mannikin ;")  feet  composed  of  two  words  ("fancied 
that**  "  image  a/*  "  merely  to,"  "  madden  it ;")  feet  composed  of 
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tlKiM  wor«i  (••cnn  Hbc,**  "mado  hi  h\nf)  a  foot  oompo^  of  a 
pvi  tf  A  word  ("dictivcly  f)  awi  a  foot  composed  of  a  word  and 
a  nrt  of  a  word  ("  c w  vin.") 

And  now,  m  oar  tuppoBititiow  progress,  wo  have  gono  so  lar 
m  to  eibaost  all  the  tiMentialiliet  of  verse.  What  follows  may, 
■trietly  apeaking,  be  regarded  as  embellishment  merely— but  even 
k  this  embellishment^  the  "udiraental  sense  of  equalitif  would 
haft  b^en  the  nevei^ceasing  impulse.  It  would,  for  example,  be 
rimply  in  seeking  farther  administration  to  this  sense  that  men 
W9M  eomc,  in  time,  to  think  of  the  rtfrain,  or  burden,  where,  at 
Iho  dosoa  of  the  several  sUnzas  of  a  poem,  one  word  or  phrase  w 
nftakd  ;  and  of  allitcraUon,  in  whose  simplest  form  a  consonant 
h  npmted  in  the  commencements  of  various  words.  This  effect 
would  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  repetitions  both  of  vowels  and 
•r  eomowMts,  in  the  bodies  as  well  as  in  the  beginnings  of  words ; 
nd,  «i  a  later  period,'would  be  made  to  infringe  on  the  province 
•r  thyme,  by  the  introduction  of  general  similarity  of  sound  be- 
I  whole  feet  occurring  in  the  body  of  a  line:— all  of  which 
\  I  have  exemplified  in  the  line  above, 

Mm^  in  bit  image  a  aMfmOrla  HMrely  to  mUdoi  it 

rarther  cultivation  would  improve  also  the  refrain  by  relieving  its 
Muolotte  in  slightly  varying  the  phrase  at  each  repetition,  or,  (as 
I  have  attempted  to  do  in  •*  The  Raven,'')  in  retaining  Uie  phrase 
mi  varying  its  application— although  this  latter  point  is  not 
fHictiy  a  rhythmical  effect  olone.  Finally,  poets  when  fairly  wea- 
lisd  with  following  precedent— following  it  Uie  more  closely  the  less 
tb&f  perceived  it  in  company  with  Reason— would  adventure  so 
Iv  «  to  indulge  in  positive  rhyme  at  other  points  than  the  ends 
rf  ln^  F,«t,  they  would  put  it  in  the  roiddle'of  the  line ;  then  at 
same  point  where  the  multiple  would  be  less  obvious;  then,alanned 
it  tMr  own  audacity^  they  would  undo  all  their  work  by  cutting 
AeM  Bnes  in  two.  And  here  is  the  fruitful  souree  of  the  infinity 
•r  "short  roctie,"  by  which  modern  poetry,  if  not  distinguished, 
k  at  Itmi  disgraced.  It  would  require  a  high  degree,  indeed,  both 
•r  eatlivation  and  of  courage,  on  the  part  of  any  versifier,  to 
^^  Un  to  piaee  Ui  rhymes— and  kt  them'  remain— at  un- 
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questionably  their  best  position,  that  of  unusual  and  unaniidpaM 
intervals. 

On  account  of  the  stupidity  of  some  peojilc,  or,  (if  talent  be  a 
more  respectable  word,)  on  account  of  their  talent  fur  misconcep- 
tion— I  think  it  necessary  to  add  here,  first,  tli«it  I  believe  the 
**  processes  **'  above  detailed  to  bo  nearly  if  not  accurntclf  thuse 
which  did  occur  in  the  gradual  crciition  of  what  we  now  call  verse ; 
secondly,  that,  altliough  I  so  believe,  I  yet  urge  neither  the 
assumed  fact  nor  my  belief  in  it,  as  a  part  of  the  true  proposi- 
tions of  this  paper;  thirdly,  that  in  regard  to  the  aim  of  this 
pai>cr,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  these  processes  did  occur 
either  in  the  order  I  have  assigned  them,  or  at  all ;  my  design 
being  simply,  in  presenting  a  general  type  of  what  sncli  processes 
miffhl  have '  been  and  mu$t  have  resembled,  to  help  them^  the 
^some  peo|»le,^  to  an  easy  understanding  of  t^hat  I  have  fartlicr 
to  say  on  the  topic  of  Verse. 

Tliere  is  one  point  which,  in  my  summary  of  tlie  processes,  I 
have  purposely  forborne  to  touch ;  because  this  point,  being  the 
most  important  of  all,  on  account  of  the  immcn5ity  of  error  usu- 
ally involved  in  its  consideration,  would  have  led  me  into  a  series 
of  detail  inconsistent  witli  the  object  of  a  summary. 

Every  reader  of  verse  niust  have  observed  how  seldom  it  hap- 
pens that  o\*en  any  one  line  proceeds  uniformly  with  a  succession, 
sucli  as  I  have  supposed,  of  absolutely  equal  feet ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  a  succession  of  iambuses  only,  or  of  trochees  only,  or  of  dac- 
tyls only,  or  of  nnaptests  only,  or  of  spojidces  only.  Even  in  Uie 
most  musical  lines  we  find  the  succension  interrupted.  The  iambic 
pentameters  of  Pope,  for  example,  will  be  found  on  examination, 
frequently  varied  by  trochees  in  the  beginning,  or  by  (what  seem 
to  be)  anapaests  in  the  body,  of  the  line. 

A  theu  I  white  I  vdr  n  I  us  plcSsa  I  thTne  eOr  | 
Dtei  2>it  I  pi«r  Bick  I  «n>UUr  |  dr  Gol  |  TvSr 
Whether  I  tbda  ehoSee  |  0«r?in  |  ids*  «e  j  rloOs  Sir  j 
«r  laOgk  I  fad  shake  j  la  Rib  |  &M  si  |  sy  chair.  | 

Were  any  one  weak  enough  to  refer  to  the  Prosodies  (or  the  solu* 
tk>n  of  the  difficulty  here,  he  would  find  it  iolved  as  usual  by  a 
nr/e,  stating  the  fac^  (or  what  it,  the  rule,  supposes  to  be  the  Ak^) 
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but  wMnmi  tht  iHghtesi  attewpi  «i  the  rmUonaU.  ••By  a 
^mvm$  of  tke  two  •hort  sylWM*'  wy  ^^  ^^^  ""•MjWBrt 
Mj  MDoCittot  be  omploTed  Ibr  an  iuDbtts,  or  a  dactyl  for  a 
tmbee.  ...  la  the  beginning  of  a  Une  a  trochee  it  often 
«m4  for  an  iambiie.*'  ^ 

BUtidhff  k  the  phnn  Bnglish  for  «yikrr«ft^— bnl  there  thonld 
be  ne  blending;  neithei  is  an  anopmt  etftr  employed  for  an  iam- 
bn^  or  a  dactyl  for  a  trochee.  TbcM  feci  differ  in  time ;  and  no 
feKeo  differing  can  erer  be  legiUmately  used  in  the  same  line. 
An  aaapoftt  is  eqnal  to  foor  short  sylbblcs— an  iambns  only  to 
three.  Dactyls  and  trodiees  hold  the  same  relation.  The  prin- 
mf»B  of  tfrnmiily^  in  vene,  admito,  it  is  tme,  of  variation  at  certain 
pMta,  for  the  lelief  of  monotone,  as  I  have  already  sliown,  bnt  the 
paiaief  iMMis  thai  point  which,  bdng  the  mdimental  one.  must 
nem  be  tampered  with  at  alL 

To  expfann :— In  forther  efforU  for  the  rdief  of  monotone  than 
those  to  whidi  I  hare  allnded  in  the  summary,  men  soon  came  to 
see  that  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  adhering  to  the  pre- 
elM  nnnber  of  syllables,  provided  the  time  required  for  Uio  whole 
feoiwMpieaerTedhiviobte.  They  saw,  for  insUnce,  that  m  such 
aineas 

Ir  lai«b  I  iad  tbake  I  ii  Rsb  I  Astf  es  I  s]r«l>«i'*  I 

the  eqnafisation  of  the  thiee  syllables  eUiU  ea  with  the  two  sylla- 
bles composing  any  of  the  other  feet,  could  be  readily  effected  by 
pronouncing  the  two  syUablcs  eiaU  in  double  quick  time.  By 
pionoundng  each  of  the  sylUbks  e  md  laU  twice  as  rapidly  as 
the  ^Ibble  $y,  or  the  sylbMe  t»,  or  any  other  short  syllable,  they 
could  bring  the  two  of  them,  taken  togcUier,  to  the  length,  that 
b  to  say  to  the  time,  of  any  one  short  syllabic  This  coiwidcration 
enabled  them  to  affect  the  agreeable  variation  of  three  syllables  in 
place  of  the  uniform  two.  And  variation  was  the  object— varia- 
tion to  the  ear.  What  sense  is  there,  then,  in  supposing  this  ob- 
)ect  rendered  nuU  by  the  blending  of  the  two  syllables  so  as  to 
leader  tliem,  in  absolute  effect,  one !  Of  course,  there  mu^t  be  no 
Usndinf ;  Each  sylhiUe  mnsi  be  pronounced  as  distinctly  as  pes- 
Alli  (or  the  variation  is  lost,)  but  with  twice  the  rarity  in  which 
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the  ordinaiy  short  syllable  is  enunciated.  That  the  syllables  elnU 
ea  do  not  compose  an  Qnap<B$t  is  evident,  and  the  signs  (&&4)  of 
tiicir  acoentuation  are  orroneous.  The  foot  might  be  written  thus 
(VV?)  the  inverted  crescents  expressing  double  quick  time ;  and 
might  be  called  a  bastard  iambus. 
Here  is  a  trochaic  line : 

See  the  dClkSta  |  (;5oUkl  |  rein-deSr.  | 

The  prosodies— that  is  to  say  the  most  considerate  of  tliem — 
would  hero  decide  that  •*  delicate^  is  a  dactyl  used  in  place  of  a 
troclice,  and  would  refer  to  what  they  c»ill  their  "  rule,**  for  jusiiO* 
cation.  OUicrs,  viiryiug  the  stupidity,  would  inniHt  u|»oii  a  Pro- 
crustean adjustment  thus  (dorcatc) — au  adjustment  recommended 
to  all  such  words  as  iilvery^  murmurifu^^  oic,  wliich,  it  is  said, 
should  be  not  only  pronounced,  but  written  iilvWy,  murm^rin^^ 
and  so  on,  whenever  they  find  tlicmselves  in  trochaic  predicament. 
I  have  only  to  say  that  ••  delicate,**  when  circumstanced  as  above, 
is  neither  a  dactyl  nor  a  dactyl's  equivalent ;  that  I  would  si^^gost 
for  it  this  (i<vy)  accentuation ;  that  I  think  it  as  well  to  call  it  a 
bfisUird  trochee ;  and  that  all  words,  at  all  events,  should  bo  writ- 
ten and  pronounced  in  fuU^  and  as  nearly  as  possible  as  nature 
mtcuded  them. 

About  ele\'cn  years  ago,  there  appeared  in  '^The  American 
Monthly  MHgazine,'*  (tlien  edited,  I  believe,  by  Mess.  Iloffman  and 
Benjamin,)  a  review  of  Mr.  Willis*  Poems;  the  critic  putting  forth 
his  strength,  or  his  weakness,  in  an  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
poet  was  eitlier  absurdly  affected,  or  grossly  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  verse ;  the  accusation  being  based  altogether  on  tlie  fact  tliat 
Mr.  W.  made  occasional  use  of  this  very  word  ••  delicate,"  and 
other  simihur  words,  in  ••  the  Ueroie  measure  which  cveiy  one 
knew  consisted  of  feet  of  two  sylUbles."  Mr.  W.  has  often,  for 
example,  such  lines  as 

That  binds  him  to  a  woman*!  delicaU  love- 
in  the  gay  sunshine,  rtwremi  in  the  storss— 
With  its  ifurttii^fingen  my  Umms  hair. 

Here,  of  coune,  the  feet  lieaU  fovi,  verent  in,  and  iibli  Jin^  are 

bastard  Umbuses ;  are  not  anapssts ;  and  are  aoI  improperly  m^ 
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rbof  empkTiiieiii,  on  tho  conUaiy,  by  Mr.  Willis,  it  but  one  of  tbe 
fauraoMnible  iiwUnoet  be  bus  given  of  keen- sensibility  in  aU  tbose 
■MUten  of  iMte  wbich  may  bo  clMsed  under  the  general  bead  of 
/mmfml  etnh€lli$hmenL 

It  is  also  about  cleren  years  ago,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  since 
Mr.  Home,  (of  England,)  the  author  of  "  Orion,^  one  of  tho  noblest 
eptai  in  any  Umguagc,  Uiought  it  necessary  to  preface  his  "Chaucer 
llodenused"  by  a  very  long  and  evidently  a  very  eUborato  essay, 
9f  which  the  greater  portion  was  occupied  in  a  discussion  of  the 
leeniingly  anomalous  foot  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Mr. 
Borne  ttphcJds  Chaucer  in  its  frequent  use ;  maintains  his  supe- 
riority, on  meevunt  of  his  so  frequently  using  it,  over  all  English 
vmiien ;  and,  indignantly  repelling  the  common  idea  of  those 
who  make  wso  on  their  fingers— that  the  superfluous  syllable  is 
a  roughnesa  and  an  error— very  chivalrously  makes  battle  for  it  as 
"  a  grace.**  That  a  grace  it  «,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  what 
1  cooqihriB  of  is,  that  the  author  of  tho  most  happily  versified 
long  poem  in  eiistencc,  should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
diKOtsing  this  grace  merely  0$  a  grace,  through  forty  or  fifty 
tague  pages,  solely  because  of  hb  inability  to  show  Aour  and  whjf 
H  is  a  gtacc— by  wWdi  showing  the  question  wauW  have  been 
settled  in  an  instant  , 

Abovt  the  trochee  used  for  an  iambus,  as  we  see  in  the  b^n- 
■iq(  of  the  Hne, 

Whether  tlMM  choois  Csfvaalst*  ssfflsuB  air, 

there  is  little  that  need  be  said.  It  brings  me  to  the  general  pio- 
positioo  that,  in  all  rhythms,  the  prevalent  or  distinctive  feet  may 
be  varied  Ht  will,  and  nearly  at  random,  by  the  oecanon^  intro- 
duction of  equivalent  feet— that  is  to  say,  feet  the  sum  of  whose 
sylkbk  times  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  syllabic  times  of  the  dis- 
linetive  feet  Thus  the  trochee,  whilhir,  is  equal,  in  the  sum  of 
the  timet  of  its  syUaUes,  to  the  iambus,  thdu  ehodse,  in  the  sum 
if  the  times  of  iU  sylUbks ;  each  foot  being,  in  time,  equal  to 
thm  short  syUabks.  Good  versifiers  who  happen  to  be,  also,  good 
pods,  contrive  to  relieve  the  monotone  of  a  series  of  feet,  by  the 
•M  of  iM|«vaknl  feet  only  at  rare  intervals,  and  at  such  points  of 
ftrir  ratgeei  as  aeem  in  accordance  with  the  ttert/iii^  character  of 
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the  variation.  Nothing  of  this  care  is  seen  in  the  line  quoted 
f}^yt — although  Pope  has  some  due  inftt;inccs  of  the  duplicate 
etfoct  Where  vehemence  is  to  be  strongly  expressed,  I  am  not 
sure  that  wo  should  bo  wrong  in  venturing  on  ttoo  conwcntive 
equivalent  feet — although  I  cannot  sny  that  I  have  over  known 
the  adventure  made,  except  in  tho  following  pnssngo,  which  occurs 
IB  "  Al  Aaraaf,"  a  boyish  |)oem,  written  by  myself  when  a  boy.  I 
am  referring  to  tho  sudden  and  rapid  advent  of  a  star. 

Dim  wfti  iU  little  disk,  and  angel  oyoa 
Alone  cookl  nee  the  pliontom  in  tho  Mw^ 
Wh«n  first  tlid  |iliAntdm't  cOitrso  wfa  ftHaid  t6  bO 
HHdt6mg  kUhirwngd  (/er  tho  starry  sea. 

In  the  "  general  proposition"  above,  I  speak  of  the  occoMtonal 
introduction  of  equivalent  feet  It  sometimes  hap|>cns  tliat  un- 
skilful  versifiers,  without  knowing  what  Uiey  do,  or  why  tlicy  do 
it,  introduce  so  many  "  variations*'  as  to  exceed  in  number  tho 
**  distinctive*'  feet ;  when  the  ear  becomes  at  once  bidked  by  the 
bmUoerfcnuni  of  the  rhythm.  Too  many  trochees,  for  example, 
inserted  in  an  inmbio  riiythm,  would  convert  tlio  latter  to  a  tro- 
chaic I  may  note  here,  that,  in  all  caM^s,  the  rhythm  designed 
should  be  commenced  and  continued,  without  variation,  until  tlie 
ear  has  had  full  time  to  comprehend  what  t>  tho  rliytlim.  In  vio- 
hition  of  a  rule  so  obviously  founded  in  common  sense,  many 
even  of  our  best  poets,  do  not  scruplo  to  begin  an  iambic  riiythm 
with  a  trochee,  or  tho  converse ;  or  a  dactylic  with  an  anapa^t,  or 
the  converse ;  and  so  on. 

A  somewhat  less  objectionable  error,  although  still  a  decided 
one,  is  tliat  of  commencing  a  riiythm,  not  with  a  difTorent  equiva- 
knt  foot,  but  with  a  ^  bMtard"  foot  of  the  rhythm  intended. 
For  example : 

Ifiny  A  I  thoQgfat  will  |  eOme  t6  |  ni«ni6ry.  | 

Here  many  a  is  what  I  have  explained  to  bo  a  bastard  trochee, 
and  to  be  understood  should  be  accented  with  inverted  crescents, 
Tt  is  objectionable  solely  on  account  of  ito  position  as  the  opening 
foot  of  a  trochaic  rhythm.    Memory^  similarl^^aQpented,  is  ako  a 
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liwUid  trochee,  bat  «llobjecaon«M^  although  by  no  mean*  de- 


The  (hrtl  2r  mmtnOioii  of  this  point  will  enrfOe  me  to  Uke  ta 

Obo  of  on  finest  I)oct^  Mr.  Chrirtophef  Pe-e  Otmh,  begin,  a 
wy  beantifid  poem  Ihw: 

limy  me  the  titoaght*  tl»t  eon*  to  M 

Inmy  kmeljriiming; 
And  tbujr  drift  lo  itimng*  mmI  iwift 

Th«i«'*  no  tinM  far  cbMWig 
WUch  to  Mlw;  for  toteav* 

Any,  Mem*  al 


•A  lorfng"  to  Mr.  Cnmdi,  of  eourse— but  this  m  pa$»ant.  It 
win  be  teen  here  that  the  intention  is  trochaic  ;-although  we  do 
Ml  ace  this  intentioM  by  the  opening  foot,  as  we  should  do-or 
mn  by  the  opening  line.  Reading  the  whole  stanza,  howerer, 
we  nefedre  the  trochaic  rhythm  as  the  general  design,  and  so, 
)  teilection,  we  divide  the  first  line  thus : 

Maay  art  tiM  I  <Ma^  Ml  I  en>«  tS  I  ma.  I 


Ttaasodined,  the  line  will  seem  musical.  It  t»-highly  so.  And 
it  is  because  there  is  no  end  to  instances  of  just  such  lines  of 
mwentiv  incomprehensible  music,  that  Coleridge  Uiought  proper 
iTtatent  hi.  nonsensical  lytttm  of  what  he  calls  "scanning  by 
Mceats"-^  if  "  scanning  by  aoccnU"  were  anything  more  than 
a  nhraw.  Whenever  "  ChrisUbel"  is  really  not  nmifh,  it  can  be 
aa  iMdily  scanned  by  the  true  faw.  (not  the  snpposiUUous  ruin) 
iA  wee,  a.  can  the  amplest  pentameter  of  Pope ;  and  where  it  tr 
iMflli  («M««)  thcM  same  Uws  will  enable  any  omj  of  common 
MM  to  show  why  tt  is  rough  and  to  point  out,  instantaneously, 
Ike  i«nedy  lor  th«  roughness.  * 

A  leads  and  reiead.  •  certain  Una,  and  pronounce,  it  false  In 
ATth«->«nmusieaL  B,  however,  reads  it  to  ^  and  i4  -at  once 
■track  with  the  perfectioo  of  the  rhythm,  and  wonder,  at  Ins  4UW 
MMia  Mi  "catchmg"  Hbelbre.  Henceforward  he  admito  the 
IM  to  be  musleaU  B,  triumphant,  assert,  that,  to  be  sure,  the 
ha  i.  wwleal-for  H  k  the  work  of  Ooleridge-nnd  that  H  Is  A 
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who  18  not  ;  the  fault  bcinf^  in  A*9  Mf^  rending.  Now  hero  A  is 
right  and  B  wrong.  That  rhythm  is  erroneous,  (at  some  pomt  or 
other  moro  or  lens  obnous,)  which  any  ordinary  reader  can,  with- 
out design,  read  inipro])crly.  It  is  tho  business  of  the  \x>pX  so  to 
construct  liis  line  that  tho  intention  must  Jbo  caught  at  ono0. 
Even  when  tlieso  men  have  precisely  tlio  same  understanding  of  a 
Bcnience,  they  diflTcr  and  often  widely,  in  tlicir  modes  of  .cnunciat- 
mg  it  Any  one  who  lias  Uikcn  Uic  trouble  to  examine  tho  topic 
of  emphas<is,  (by  which  I  here  mean  not  accent  of  particular  sylla- 
bles, but  Uie  dwelling  on  entire  words,)  must  have  seen  that  men 
emphasissc  in  the  most  singukrly  arbitrary  manner.  Tlicro  are 
certain  largo  classes  of  people,  for  example,  who  persist  in  empha- 
sizing Uicir  monosyllables.  Little  uniformity  of  emphasis  pre- 
vails; because  the  thing  itself-~the  idea,  emphasis— is  refera- 
ble to  no  natural — at  least,  to  do  well  comprehended  and  there- 
fore uniform  law.  Beyond  a  very  narrow  and  vague  limit,  the 
whole  matter  is  conventionality.  And  if  we  differ  in  emphasis 
even  when  we  agree  in  comprehension,  how  much  more  so  in  the 
formed  when  in  the  latter  too  1  Apart,  however,  from  Uie  con- 
sideration of  natural  disagreement,  is  it  not  clear  that,  by  tripping 
here  and  mouthing  there,  any  sequence  of  words  may  be  twisted 
mto  any  species  of  rhythm  f  But  are  we  thence  to  de<]uce  thai 
M  sequences  of  words  are  rhythmical  in  a  rational  understanding 
of  the  term  f — for  this  is  the  deduction,  precisely  to  which  the 
rtdfutio  ad  absurdum  wiU,  in  Uie  end,  bring  all  tlie  proposi* 
tions  of  Coleridge.  Out  of  a  hundred  readers  of  "  Christabe),*' 
ahj  will  be  able  to  make  nothing  of  its  rhythm,  while  forty-nine 
of  the  remaining  fifty  will,  with  some  ado,  fancy  they  comprehend 
it,  after  tlie  fourth  or  fiftli  |)erusal.  Tlie  one  out  of  the  whole 
hundred  who  shall  both  comprehend  and  admire  it  at  first  sight 
-—must  be  an  unocoountahly  clever  person — and  I  am  by  far  too 
modest  to  oasume,  for  a  moment,  that  that  f«ry  dever  person  ia 
myself. 

In  illustration  of  what  is  here  advanced  I  cannot  do  better  than 
qioisapoem: 

Pease  porridge  hot — posse  porridge  cold—* 
pMse  porridge  in  tiw  pot— nine  days  <Adr> 


po»— nine  osys  0Mr>.  j 
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H«<r  tboM  of  my  Tcadcn  who  have  new  heard  dib  poem  pro- 
MWNed  Mcording  to  the  Bonery  eonventiomility,  will  find  lU 
AytlmiMobMsaraMwexplMuitoiyDote;  wWIe  thoee  wbo  *a»» 
htmd  H,  wUJ  dirido  it  ihm,  dochfe  it  mvneti,  and  wo»der  bew 
th«M  am  be  any  douU  about  it 

P«..|pofTidge|hot|p.Me|i)oiTM|^|«oM| 
PWM  I  ponids*  I  iiuhe  I  pot  I  Bin*  I  d»y»  I  oW- 1 

The  drfef  thing  >•»  the  way  of  this  spcdee  of  rhythm,  i»  the  ne- 
eeMty  which  it  impoMS  upon  the  poot  of  travclKag  in  constant 
•empmiy  with  his  compositions,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moments 
■otiee,  to  ayaU  himself  of  a  well  nndenlood  poetical  Hcenso-that 
•#  leading  aloud  one's  own  doggiel. 
In  Mr.  Oandi's  line, 

Ifany  an  Um  |  theagbU  that  |  omm  to  |  m^  | 

the  general  error  of  whhA  I  speak  is,  of  course,  Tcry  partially 
•KnTplified.  and  the  purpoee  for  which,  chieBy,  I  cite  it,  lies  yet  > 
hrther  on  in  our  topic. 

The  two  divisions  (tkoughU  tha()  and  {com  to)  are  ordinary 
trochees.  Of  the  Uwt  division  {me)  we  will  talk  hereafter.  The 
fast  division  (many  are  the)  would  be  thus  accented  by  the  Greek 
phNodies  (m«ny  ire  th«)  and  would  be  called  by  them  atfrfo)^. 
Th«  Utin  books  would  style  the  foot  Paon  Primus,  and  both 
Onek  and  Latin  would  swcnr  that  it  was  composed  of  a  trodice 
wd  what  they  term  a  pyrrhic-that  is  to  say,  a  foot  of  two  thort 
„Uablcs— a  thing  that  cannot  be,  as  I  shall  preiently  fchow. 

Bnt  now,  thera  is  an  obvious  difficulty.  The  aetroloffoe,  ao- 
eofdhis  to  the  Prosodies'  own  showing,  is  equal  to  five  short  sylla- 
hlee,  and  Uie  trochee  to  Mwe-yet,  in  the  line  quoted,  these  two 
fcH  are  equal.  They  occupy /wwiwty  the  same  time.  In  fiH5^ 
the  whole  musie  of  the  line  depends  upon  tlicir  being  made  to 
Meapr  the  same  time.  Tlie  Prosodies  then,  have  demonstrated 
what  all  roathematidans  have  stupidly . foiled  in  demonstrating— 
that  three  and  (ivo  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

After  what  I  have  alre.idy  said,  however,  about  tlie  bastard  tro- 
ahee  and  the  bastard  Iambus,  no  one  can  have  any  trouble  in  nn- 
r  that  mmy  eurttktk  of  aimihur  diaractor.    It  is  merely 
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a  bolder  Tariation  than  usual  from  the  routine  oC  trodieea,  and 
{ntroduces  to  the  baatard  trochee  one  additional  syllable.  Bnt 
this  syllable  is  not  $korL  That  is,  it  is  not  sliort.  in  the  sense  of 
*^ihart*  as  applied  to  the  final  syllable  of  the  ordinary  trochee, 
where  the  word  means  merely  the  half  of  long. 

In  this  case,  (that  of  the  addition^  syllable)  **  short,**  if  used 
at  all,  must  be  used  in  the  sense  of  tfU  eixth  of  Umtf.  And  all 
'tiio  three  final  syllables  can  be  called  ihorl  only  with  the  same 
uadcrstanding  of  the  term.  The  three  together  arc  equal  only  to 
the  one  short  syllable  (whose  place  they  supply)  of  the  ordinary 
trochee.  It  follows  that  there  is  no  sense  in  thus  (" )  accenting 
these  syllables.  We  must  devise  for  them  some  new.  clmractcr 
which  shall  denote  tlie  sixth  of  long.  Let  it  be  (c ) — the  crescent 
placed  with  the  curre  to  the  left  The  whole  foot  (mftny  are  thS) 
might  be  called  a  quick  trochee. 

We  come  now  to  tlie  final  division  (me)  of  Mr.  Cranch*s  line. 
Tt  is  clear'that  this  foot,  short  as  it  appears,  is  fully  equal  in  Ume 
to  each  of  the  preceding.  It  is  in  fact  the  ciMura — the  foot  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I  called  the  most  important  in  all 
▼enie.  It^  chief  office  is  that  of  pause  or  termination  ;  and  hero 
— at  the  end  of  a  line — its  use  is  easy,  because  there  is  no  danger 
of  misapprehending  its  value.  We  pause  on  it,  by  a  seeming 
necessity,  just  so  long  .is  it  has  taken  us  to  pronounce  the  pre- 
ceding feet,  whether  iambusses,  trochees,  dactyls,  or  anapossts.  It 
is  thus  a  variahU  foot^  and,  with  some  care,  may  be  well  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  a  line,  as  in  a  little  poem  of  great  beauty 
by  Mn.  Welby : 

I  have  I  a  Vt  I  tie  step  I  MB  I  of  on  I  ly  three  |  jmn  old  | 


Here  we  dwell  on  the  csesura,  Mm,  just  as  long  as  it  requires  m  to ' 
pronounce  either  of  the  preceding  or.  succeeding  iambusses.    Itf 
vahe,  therefore,  in  this  line,  is  that  of  three  short  syllables.    In 
the  fblbwing  daetylie  lino  its  vahie  is  that  of  four  short  syllaUeaa 

F^as  a  I  my  was  I  Emily  I  dray. 

I  have  accented  the  can  ira  with  a  ( — )  by  way  of  expressing  thia 
nriability  of  value. 
I  observed,  just  now  that  there  could  be  no  such  foot  m  one 
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rf  two  dwrt  ajnMn.    What  we  sUrt  from  in  the  very  >^ 
■iw  «r  an  idea  on  the  topie  of  vene,  is  quantity,  latylh.    Tlnn 
whea  we  enwoiato  an  imkpcndeut  ajHaWo  it  it  long,  m  a  matter 
•r  cewM.    If  we  enunciate  two,  dwelling  on  both  equally,  we 
mnm  equality  in  the  eoumewtion,  or  length,  and  have  a  right 
to  can  them  two  long  eyUabka.    If  we  dweU  on  one  more  than 
the  other,  we  hare  abo  a  right  to  call  one  short,  becauM  it »  shoil 
h  lebtion  to  the  other.    But  if  wo  dwell  oh  both  cquaUy  and 
with  •  tripping  Toiee,  saying  to  ouncWea  hero  are  two  short 
nllables,  the  quciy  might  well  be  asked  of  us-"  in  relation  to 
what  ai«  they  short  T    Shortness  is  but  the  negation  of  length. 
'  To  aay,  then,  that  two  syllables,  ptaeed  indci>endently  of  any 
•Iher  syHabk,  are  short,  b  merely  to  say  that  they  have  no  posi. 
tire  lenW  or  enunciation-in  other  words  that  tiicy  are  no  sylfc^ 
Mm— Aat  they  do  not  ciist  at  alL    And  if,  pcreisting,  wo  add 
anrthing  about  their  equality,  we  are  merely  floundcnng  m  the 
idea  of  an  identical  equation,  where, «  being  equal  to  x,  nothing 
b  shown  to  be  equal  to  a>ro.    In  a  word,  we  can  form  no  concep- 
tkm  of  a  ryrrhic  as  of  an  Independent  foot.    It  b  a  mere  chimem 
hivd  In  the  rond  fancy  of  a  |KKliint,  ...,.,  , 

From  what  I  have  said  about  the  cquallMtlon  of  llie  several 
fcet  of  a  tint,  it  must  not  be  deduced  that  any  netemly  for  equal- 
Uy  in  time  exbta  between  the  rhythm  of  $evttnl  hnw.  A  poem, 
Jeren  a stana,  may  begin  with  i«n.bu«K». «»  *•  ^"^•"'^V^J 
Moeeed  with  annpassta  in  the  second,  or  even  with  the  less  aeco*. 
Lrt  d«*yb,  as  in  Uie  opening  of  quite  a  pretty  speernien  of 
niM  by  Mbt  Mary  A.  S.  Aldrieh : 

■      HiewalterUllysUepsllnprMel 

DWrn  fclli*  I  depUis  M  «M  I  tetee  I  SR  I 

|fa««wr«b  a  spoikK  equivalent  to  a  dactyl;  Weacwwa.^ 
I  d»U  BOW  best  proceed  in  quoting  the  initial  Bnea  of  Byron. 
•  Bride  of  Abydos:"  , 

■      Kaew  T«  Um  land  where  the  «n"«*s  *^  t^7^^ 
Are  emblems  etdeea.  that  are  *io«ia«hdreli 

Vhm  the  rage  et  the  voUare,  the  h»ve  •* .  "V*"™* 
Mew  mrtt  Into  softaess.  aew  madden  to  eriase  I 
F  f  e  the  bad  ef  the  cedar  aad  vine. 


:■ 
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Wbore  the  flowers  erer  UoMom,  tfie  bcaint  eTor  tbiiM, 
And  the  liglit  wing«  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfuasfv 
Wax  fMDi  o*er  the  gardens  of  Qui  in  their  Uoomt 
Where  the  citron  nnd  oIito  nre  fairest  of  fruit 
And  the  voice  of  the  nigliiingalo  never  is  mute- 
Where  the  Tirgim  are  soft  as  the  ro9cs  tliej  twine, 
And  all  save  the  spirit  of  inan  is  divine  I 
Tis  the  huul  of  the  East — *tis  tlic  clime  of  the  Sua— 
*  Can  he  smile  on  sudi  deeds  as  his  children  have  done  f 

Oh,  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 
Af«  the  bewts  thai  t^y  hear  and  the  tales  thai  the/ telL 

Now  the  flow  of  ihcso  lines,  (us  times  go,)  is  vory  sweet  and  inu* 
sicaL  TI107  have  been  o(icn  admired,  and  justly — ns  times  go^- 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  rare  Uiing  to  find  better  versification  of  its 
kind.  And  where  verse  is  pleasant  to  the  ear,  it  is  silly  to  find 
fiiiilt  with  it  because  it  refuses  to  bo  scanned.  Yet  I  have  heard 
men,  professing  to  be  scholars,  who  made  no  scruple  of  abusing 
those  lines  of  Byron's  on  the  ground  tlmt  they  were  musical  in 
ipite  of  M  law.  Other  gentlemen,  not  schohirs,  abused  "  all  law** 
tit  the  same  reason : — and  it  occurred  neither  to  the  one  party 
nor  to  tlie  other  tlifit  the  law  about  which  thoy  were  disjiuting 
might  |>osHibly  be  no  law  nt  nil — mi  hm  of  n  law  in  tliu  skin  of  n  lion. 
The  Grammars  said  someUiiug  about  dactylic  lines,  and  it  was 
easily  seen  that  Mese  lines  were  at  least  meant  for  dactylic.  Tht 
first  one  was,  therefore,  thus  divided : 

Knaw  yd  th«  I  land  wh«re  thfl  j  cyprte  Xnd  |  mytiVL  | 

The  concluding  foot  was  a  mystery;  but  the  Prosodies  said  some- 
tiling  about  the  dactylic  "  measure''  calling  now  and  then  for  a 
dou1>lo  rhyme;  and  the  court  of  inquiry  were  content  to  rest  id 
the  double  rhyme,  without  exactly  perceiving  what  a  douUe 
rhyme  had  to  do>  with  the  question  of  nn  irregular  foot  QuiiliBg 
Ihe  first  line,  the  second  was  thus  scanned : 

Are<NBbl&iis|efdeMsthXt|ii«dteeIa|theird&iM.|    ' 

It  was  immediately  sccn^  however,  that  this  would  not  do:— h 
was  at  war  with  the  whole  emphasis  of  the  reading.  It  could  not 
^  supposed  that  Byron,  or  any  one  in  his  senses,  intended  to 
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idtee  »tf«i  wpoD  »uch  mono^yllableii  as  "are,"  "o^  and  -their," 
JoTcDuU  -their  cBmc,"  collated  wHh  -to  crime,"  in  A«^"^ 
pondioir  Uoe  below,  be  fairly  twisted  into  anything  like  a  double 
Arn^^^B  to  bring  everything  within  the  category  of  the 
Owmmars.  But  fcrther  these  Oramman  spoke  not  ITie  in- 
quireis,  therefore,  in  spite  of  their  sense  of  fc-n^ony  m  the  hn«s 
when  eonsidefed  without  reference  to  scansion,  fell  hack  upon  the 
Men  thai  the  "Are"  was  a  blunder— an  excess  (or  which  the  poet 
A^M  he  •e.t  to  CoTentry-«nd,  striking  it  out,  they  scanned 
tha  Mmainder  of  the  Une  as  follow^ : 

---*nbWiM  df  I  deeds  tMt  ire  I  dene  III  Wlr  dims.  I 

Thia  auswered  pretty  well;  but  the  Grammars  admitted  no  such 
fcoi  a.  a  foot  of  one  syllable;  and  besides  the  rhythm  was  dae- 
lytic.    In  despair,  the  books  are  well  searched,  howerer,  and  at 
iMi  the  inresUgatofs  are  gratified  by  a  full  solution  of  the  riddle 
"  hi  tte  profound  "Observation"  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
artide— -  When  a  syllable  is  wanting,  the  verse  is  said  to  be 
cataleetic;  when  the  measure  is  exact,  the  line  is  acatalectic;  when 
Ukete  is  a  redundant  syllable  it  forms  hypcrmeter."    This  is 
eDough.   The  anomalous  line  is  pronounced  to  be  catalectw  at  ths 
bead  and  to  fonn  hyi>crmeter  at  the  tail  :-and  so  on,  and  so  on; 
H  beins  soon  discovered  that  nearly  all  the  remaining  lines  are  in 
a  similar  predicament,  and  that  what  fk>ws  so  smoothly  to  Ihs 
w,  although  so  roughly  to  the  eye,  is,  aiWr  all,  a  mere  jumbls 
of  catalecticism,  acatalecticism,  and  hypermeter-not  to  say  worse. 
Now,  had  this  court  of  inquiry  been  in  possession  of  even  ths 
•liadow  of  the  philoBophy  of  Verse,  they  would  have  had  no  trou- 
bk  in  reconciling  this  oil  and  water  of  the  eye  and  ear,  by  merely 
Muining  the  passive  without  reference  to  lines,  and,  conUnuout- 
I7,  thus: 

XMwye  UiejkMl  where  the  I  eypre«  and  |  myrtle  Are  |  embleiai 
•ridc«k<]Mtare|doiie  in  their  |  dime  Wbwe  Uw  |  rage  of  the  |v1I^ 
tJi  tKflkiTS  of  thejtnrUe  Now  j  melt  Into  |  sonnes.  now  |  m^ca 
rTa-JlKnow  vethelUind  of  lh.|e«l.r  sndjvfa^  Wh^ 
'  '   Ihloss^thelbewsemjAlne  Whertthellight^ 


W  fa  Ihir  I  bloom  Where  the  I  dtixHi  and  I  oUve  are  I  teeti  of  I  f^ 
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And  the  j  voice  of  the  |  nightingale  |  noTcr  is  |  mute  Where  the  j  virgins 
•re  I  toft  OS  the  |  roites  tboy  |  twine  And  |  all  ssre  the  |  spirit  of  |  man 

,  ii  di  I  vine  Tie  the  |  land  of  the  |  East  'tit  the  |  dime  of  the  |  Siin  Can 
be  I  untie  on  such  |  deeds  as  his  |  children  haTe  |  done  Oh  |  wildaa  the  | 
•ocenis  of  |  loTora*  fiure  |  weU  Ate  the  |  hemis  that  they  |  beer  and  the  j 

.  tales  that  they  I  leO. 

Sere  "crime**  and  "teU"  (italicised)  ore  casuraa,  each  having  the 
value' of  a  dactyl,  four  short  syllables;  while  "fume  Wax,**  "twine 
sod,**  and  "done  Oh,**  are  spondees  which,  of  course,  being  com* 
posed  of  two  long  syllables,  are  also  equal  to  lour  short,  and  are 
tlic  dactyl*s  natural  equivalent  The  nicety  of  Byron*s  ear  htm 
led  him  into  a  succession  of  feet  which,  witli  two  trivial  exceptions 
as  regards  melody,  are  absolutely  accurate — a  very  rare  occur- 
rence this  in  dactylic  or  niiapa»tic  rhythms.  The  exceptions  are 
found  in  the  spondee  ^iwine  And^  and  the  dactyl,  "ffmt70  on 
tachT  Doth  feet  are  false  In  point  of  melody.  In  "Iwiiie  ^fuf,** 
to  make  out  the  rhythm,  we  must  force  "^mT*  into  a  length 
which  it  will  not  naturally  bear.  We  are  called  on  to  sacrifice 
either  tlie  proper  length  of  the  syllable  as  demanded  by  its  }X)si* 
tion  as  a  member  of  a  spondee,  or  the  customary  accentuation  of 
the  word  in  conversation.  There  is  no  hesitation,  and  should  be 
none.  We  at  once  give  up  the  sound  for  the  sense;  and  the 
rhythm  is  imperfect  In  this  instance  it  is  very  slightly  so; — not 
one  person  in  ten  thousand  could,  by  ear,  detect  the  inaccuracy. 
But  the  perfection  of  verse,  as  regards  metody,  consists  in  its- 
never  demanding  any  such  sacrifice  as  isf  here  demanded.  The 
rhythmical  must  agree,  tkoroughltf^  with  the  Vmding,  flow.  This 
perfection  has  in  no  instance  been  attained — but  is  unquestionably 
sttninablc.  ^  Smile  on  euch^^  the  dactyl,  is  incorrect,  because 
"«ttcA,**  from  the  character  of  the  two  consonants  cA,  cannot  eoMUy 
be  enunciated  in  the  ordinary  time  of  a  short  syllable,  which  its 
position  declares  that  it  is.  Almost  every  reader  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  slight  difficulty  here;  and  yet  the  error  is  by  no 
means  so  important  as  that  of  the  ^^And^  in  tlie  spondee.  By 
dexterity  we  may  pronounce  "ftcfA**  in  the  true  time;  but  the 
attempt  to  remedy  the  rhythmical  deficiency  of  the  And  by  draw- 
ing  it  out,  merely  aggravates  the  oflfence  against  natural  enuncia- 
tion, by  directing  attention  to  the  offenoe. 
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Ify  Buda  oljeci,  howerer,  in  quoting  UiMe  lines,  is  to  iliow 
ihnt^  in  spite  of  tkie  IWodies,  tho  lengUi  of  a  lioo  is  entirelj  an 
Wo  might  diride  the  oommenoamont  of  Bjnoo's 


orthns: 


Kdvw  7«  the  I  land  whcra  tha.  | 
Kaaw  j%  the  |  kad  whsra  the  |  qrpresi  aad.  | 


orthw: 


Kaaw  j%  tha  |  huid  wh«ra  the  |  qrpresi  and  |  in jrtla  aia.  | 


or  tins: 


ja  fha  I  land  alwis  the  |  cjpiait  and  |  njrrtla  art  |  emblenw  oC  |' 
» 
Insborti  we  maj  give  it  any  division  wo  please,  and  the  lines  will 

be  good— provided  we  have  at  least  two  feet  in  a  line.  As  in 
■slhsmstics  two  units  aro  required  to  form  number,  so  rhythm, 
(fraoi  the  Greek  afi^ffctc,  number,)  demands  for  its  formation  al 
kaai  two  feet    Beyond  doubt,  we  often  see  such  lines  as 

Know  ye  the— 
Land  where  the-— 

Rnea  of  one  foot;  and  our  Prosodies  admit  such;  but  with  impro- 
priely;  lor  eonroon  sense  would  dictate  that  every  so  obvious 
divirion  of  a  poem  as  is  made  by  a  line,  should  include  within 
itself  an  thai  is  necessary  lor  its  own  comprehension;  but  in  a  line 
9i  one  Ibo^  we  can  hare  no  appreciation  of  rhythm^  which  depends 
upon  the  oqnaK^  between  two  or  more  pulsations.  The  false 
Knea,  comsling  sometimes  of  a  single  csesura,  whidi  are  seen  in 
modi  Pindaric  odes,  are^of  course  '^  rhytlimical**  only  in  connec' 
tion  with  some  other  line;  and  it  is  this  want  of  mdependent 
ihythm  which  adapts  them  to  the  purposes  of  burlesque  alone. 
Their  ellcci  ia  that  of  incongruity  (the  principle  of  mirth;)  for  they 
indide  the  Uanknesa  of  prose  amid  the  harmony  of  verse. 

Uy  second  object  in  quoting  Byron*s  lines,  was  that  of  showing 
how  nhivrd  It  olten  is  to  cite  a  single  line  from  amid  the  body  of 
a  poew,  lor  the  pnrpoae  of  instancing  the  perfection  or  imperfee- 
tk«  of  fhe  Ime^s  rhythm.    Were  we  to  see  by  Hseif 

Xnaw  ye  the  lead  where  the  ^prass  aad  uiyrtK 
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we  might  justly  condemn  it  as  defective  in  the  final  foot,  wliich  is 
eq^al  to  only  three,  instead  of  being  equal  to  four,  short  syllables. 

In  the  foot  {fiowert  ever)  we  slmli  find  a  further  exemplification 
of  the  principle  of  tlie  bastard  iambus,  bastard  trochee,  and  quick 
trochee,  as  1  have  been  at  some  pains  in  describing  these  feet 
above.  All  the  Prosodies  on  English  verso  would  in<iist  U|ion 
making  an  elision  in  "flowers,**  thus  (flowers,)  but  this  is  nonsense. 
In  the  quick  trochee  (mftny  Are  thd)  occurring  in  Mr.  Oranch's 
troehaie  line,  wo  had  to  equalize  the  time  of  the  tliroe  syllables 
(fty,  are,  the,)  to  that  of  the  one  short  syllable  whoso  i>ositiou 
they  usurp.  Accordinirly  each  of  these  syllables  is  equal  to  tho 
third  of  a  short  syllable,  that  is  to  say,  the  nixth  of  a  Uyng.  But 
in  Byron*8  daetijlic  rhythm,  we  have  to  eqnalixo  tho  time  of  tlio 
three  syllables  (en,  ev,  er,)  to  that  of  tho  one  lont;  syllablo  whoso 
position  tlicy  usurp,  or,  (which  is  tho  same  thing,)  of  tlio  two 
ikort.  Tlicrcforo  the  value  of  each  of  tho  syllables  (en,  ev,  and  er) 
is  tho  third  of  a  long.  Wo  enunciate  them  with  bhiy  half  tho 
mpidity  wo  employ  in  enunciating  the  tliitoo  final  ^yllaUcs  of  tho 
quick  trochee — which  latter  is  a  rare  foot  The  "yfoiw?r«.«ivr," 
on  tlio  contrary,  is  as  common  in  tlio  dactylic  rhythm  as  is  the 
boitard  trochee  in  tho  trochaic,  or  tlio  bnsUird  iambus  in  tho  iam- 
bic We  may  as  well  accent  it  with  tho  curve  of  the  crescent  to 
the  right,  and  call  it  a  baetard  dactyl.  A  bastard  anapasst,  whoso 
nature  I  now  nced.be  at  no  trouble  in  explaining,  will  of  course 
occur,  now  and  then,  in  an  anap»stic  rhythm. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  chanco  of  that  confusion  which  is  apt  to 
be  introduced  in  an  essay  of  this  kind  by  too  sudden  and  radical 
an  alteration  of  the  conventionalities  to  which  the  reader  has  been 
accustomed,  I  have  thought  it  nght  to  suggest  for  Uie  accent 
marks  of  tlio  bastard  trochee,  bastard  iam1m%  etc,  etc,  certain 
characters  which,  in  merely  varying  the  direction  of  the  ordinar}' 
short  accent  (")  should  imply,  what  is  the  fact,  that  the  feet  them* 
selves  are  not  new  feet,  in  any  proper  sense,  but  simply  modifica- 
tions of  the  feet,  respectively,  from  whicl  they  derive  Uieir  names.' 
Thus  a  bastard  iambus  is,  in  its  essentiality,  that  is  to  Miy,  in  its 
time,  an  iambus.  The  variation  lies  only  in  tho  dintribution  of 
this  time.  Tlie  time,  for  example,  occupied  by  tlie  one  short  (or 
half  of  long)  syllable,  in  Uie  ordinary  iambus,  is,  in  the  bastard. 
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lymJ  ^V"^  ^^^  ^^1^  tjrOsbkt,  wMdi  are  aeeordingi j  tke  ybtrrlA 

B«i  Ikb  ftKi— lk«  bet  of  the  ossantiali^,  or  whole  tkne,  of  tlie 
iwl  befaig  inehmg^di,  is  now  so  full/  before  the  reader,  that  I 
OM^  TMtwe  to  pfopoae,  BnaHy,  an  aoeentvatkm  which  shall 
>  Um  fsfll  pvrpose— thai  is  to  saj,  what  should  be  the  real 
I  of  all  aeeentvatioa^the  purpose  of  expressing  to  the  tyh 
the  eiasjt  fehtlto  raloe  of  ereiy  sjlkble  employed  in  Verse. 

I  hate  wkeady  shown  that  enanciation,  or  kn^ik^  is  the  point 
Ami  wfaidi  wo  start  In  other  words,  we  begin  with  a  Umff  BiflUt' 
Mc  Thb  then  is  our  natt;  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  ncecnt- 
tag  il  ai  aD.  An  nnaecented  sjrilablje,  in  a  sjstem  of  accentua- 
ties,  ia  to  be  regarded  always  as  a  long  sjlUble.  Thus  a  si)ondee 
Wi«M  be  withent  accent  In  an  iambus,  the  first  sylUble  being 
*8hort|'*  or  the  ilajTof  long,  should  be  accented  with  a  small  2, 
{ilaeel  hmmik  the  syllable;  the  last  sylUble,  being  long,  should 
bemeeettled*} — the  whole  would  be  thus  (cootroL)    In  a  trochee» 

these  aeeents  would  be  merely  conversed,  thus  (manly.)    In  a 

dsetjrl,  eadi  of  the  two  final  syllables,  being  the  half  of  long,  should, 
sbo,  be  accented  with  a  small  8  beneath  the  syllable ;  and^  the 
ini  syllabla  left  unaooented,  the  whole  would  be  thus  (happiness.) 

laan#nap«st  wo  should  converse  the  dactyl  thus,  (in  the  land.) 

h  the  bastard  dactyl,  eadi  of  the  three  concluding  syllables  being 

tte  third  of  long,  should  be  accented  with  a  small  3  beneath  the 

wflable  and  the  whole  foot  would  stand  thus,  (flowers  ever.)    In 

•    •  • 

tte  bastard  anapssi  we  s|M)uld  converse  the  bastard  dactyl  thus, 

fia  the  rebound.)    In  the  bastard  iambus,  each  of  the  two  initial 
•   •     • 

Bfllablea,  being  the  fourth  of  long,  should  be  accented,  below  with 
a  smmH  4 ;  the  whole  foot  would  be  thus,  (in  the  rain.)    In  tha 

Wrtard  trodiee,  wo  should  converse  the  bastard  iambus  thus 
^nany  a.)    In  the  quid[  trochee,  each  of  the  three  concluding 

9ftMc%  Wag  the  MTfA  of  long,  should  be  accented,  below,  with 
a«ial  • ;  the  whole  fool  would  "be  thus,  (manr  are  the.)    Um 

I  is  not  yet  created,  find  most  probably  never  will  be; 
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for  it  will  be  excessively  useless,  awkward,  and  liable  to  miscon- 
ception— as  I  have  already  shown  that  even  tlie  quick  trochee  is : 
—but,  should  it  appear,  we  must  accent  it  by  conversing  the  quick 
trochee.  The  csesura,  being  variable  in  lengUi,  but  always  Umgtr 
ikon  **  lonfff"  should  be  accented,  above^  with  a  number  expressing 
the  length,  or  value,  of  the  distinctive  foot  of  the  rhythm  in  which 
it  occurs.  Thus  a  cttsura,  occurring  in  a  spondaic  rhythm,  would 
be  accented  with  a  small  3  above  the  syllable,  or,  rather,  foot 
Occurring  in  a  dacfylic  or  anapoMitic  rhythm,  we  also  accent  it 
with  the  2r  above  the  foot  Occurring  in  an  iambic  rhythm, 
however,  it  must  be  accented,  above,  with  1| ;  for  this  is  tlie  refai* 
tive  value  of  the  iambus.  Occurring  in  the  trochaic  riiythro,  wo 
give  it,  of  course,  the  same  accentuation.  For  the  complex  1|, 
however,  it  would  be  advisable  to  substitute  the  simpler  expression 
f  which  amounts  to  the  saine  thing. 

:  In  this  system  of  accentuation  Mr.  Crandi's  lines,  quoted  abovoi 
would  thus  be  written : 


Manv  are  the  |  thoi^ts  tWt  |  ( 
In  mv  I  looelv  1 1 


itoliM 


And  they  j  drift  so  |  strange  and  j  swift 
Tbsrs*s  no  |  time  Ibr  j  choosing  | 


Which  to  I  roUow  I  Ibr  to  I  leare 
•         •  • 

Any,  I  seems  a  I  losing.  I 


In  the  ordinary  system  the  accentuation  would  be  thus : 


lUiiy  sr0  thfl  I  thoughts  thfit  I  cone  tA  t  ma 

In  my  I  kJnely  |  mQiIhg,  | 
and  thSy  I  dif  ft  s5  I  ttftnge  ind  I  swift  I 

There's  n5  I  time  I3r  I  choCOhg  I 
WUch  id  I  IW5w,  I  fisr  t«  I  leare 

aay,|ssamsi|Mb«.j 

It  must  be  observed,  here,  that  I  do  not  grant  this  to  be  the 
'ordinaiy*'  $eaniiai^    On  the  coptrary,  I  nevetgret  met  tbejoan 
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wW  had  tbe  fidntcst  eompfehensioii  of  the  true  toMUiiiig  of  tliete 
faMSi  or  of  Midi  as  these.  Bat  granting  this  to  be  the  mode  in 
whiek  o«r  Prosodies  would  diride  the  feet,  they  would  aoceotuaii 
Ihe  tjlbblcB  as  just  abore. 

Now,  let  any  reasonable  penon  compare  the  two  modes.  The 
fni  adTsntiige  seen  in  my  mode  is  that  of  simplicity — of  time« 
kbor,  and  ink  sared.  Counting  the  fractions  as  two  accents,  even, 
there  will  be  found  only  iwent^nx  accents  to  the  stanza.  In  tlio 
ffftfww  aeeentuation  there  vo/arty-imi.  But  admit  that  all  this 
is  a  trite,  which  it  is  noi^  and  let  us  proceed  to  points  of  importance. 
Does  the  common  accentuation  express  the  truth,  in  particular,  in 
feneral,  or  in  any  regard  f  Is  it  consistent  with  itself  f  Does  it 
eouTvy  dtber  to  the  ignorant  or  to  tlie  scholar  a  just  conception 
of  the  rfaytlim  of  the  Hues!  Each  of  these  questions  must  be 
answered  in  the  negatire.  The  crescents,  being  precisely  similar, 
■MMi  be  understood  as  expressing,  all  of  them,  one  and  the  same 
thing:  and  so  all  prosodies  hare  always  understood  them  and 
wislwd  them  to  be  understood.  Tlicy  express,  indeed,  ^  short** — 
but  this  word  Iim  nil  kinds  of  meanings.  It  serres  to  represent 
(the  reader  is  left  to  guess  when)  sometimes  tlie  half,  sometimes 
the  third,  sometimes  the  fourth,  sometimes  the  sixth,  of  ^  lonjo^'— 
while  ••  long''  itscH  in  the  books,  is  left  undefined  and  uiidescribed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  horizontal  accent,  it  may  be  said,  expresses 
sufficiently  well,  and  unraryingly,  the  sylbblcs  which  are  meant  to 
be  long.  It  does  nothing  of  Uie  kind,  lliis  horiiontal  accent  is 
pbeed  orer  the  caesura  (wherever,  as  in  the  Latin  Prosodies,  the 
aesura  is  recognised)  as  well  as  over  the  ordinary  long  syllable, 
and  bnplies  anything  and  everything,  just  as  the  crescent  But 
gnmi  that  it  does  express  the  ordinary  long  syllables,  (leaving  the 
coBsura  out  of  question,)  have  I  not  given  the  identical  expression, 
by  not  employing  any  expression  at  all  f  In  a  word,  while  the 
Prosodies  with  a  certain  number  of  accents,  express  prtcmly  noth- 
m^  wkaUpeff  I,  with  scarcely  half  the  number,  have  expressed 
tmytliing  whidi,  m  a  system  of  accentuation,  demands  expres- 
sion. In  ghmeing  at  my  mode  in  the  lines  of  Mr.  Cranch,  it  will 
be  seta  thai  it  conveys  not  only  the  exaet  relation  of  the  sylla* 
Was  and  feet,  among  themselves,  in  tk)se  particular  lines, 
bal  their  pfedse  value  in  relation  to  any  other  existing  or  con- 
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eeivable  feet  or  syllables,  in  any  existiiig  or  conceivable  system  of 
rhythm. 

l*he  object  of  what  we  cidl  seoifnon  is  the  distinct  marking  of 
tiie  rhythmical  flow.  Scansion  with  accents  or  perpendicular  tines 
between  the  feet — that  is  &>  say  scansion  by  the  voice  only— is  scan- 
sion lo  the  ear  only ;  and  all  very  good  in  its  way.  llie  written 
scansion  addresses  the  ear  through  the  eye.  lu  eitiier  case  the 
object  is  the  distinct  marking  of  the  rhythmical,  musical,  or  read- 
ing flow.  There  eon  bo  no  other  object  and  tiiere  is  none.  Of 
course,  then,  the  scansion  and  tiie  reading  flow  sliould  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  fonner  must  agree  with  the  hitter.  The  former  represenU 
and  expresses  Uie  bttcr ;  and  is  good  or  bad  as  it  truly  or  felsely 
represents  an^  expresses  it  If  by  the  written  scansion  of  a  lino 
we  are  not  enabled  to  perceive  any  rhyUini  or  music  in  the  line, 
then  either  the  lino  is  unrhythmical  or  the  scansion  iiilse.  Apply 
all  this  to  the  English  lines  which  we  have  quoted,  at  various 
points,  in  the  course  of  this  article.  It  will  bo  found  that  the 
scansion  exactiy  conveys  the  rhythm,  and  tiius  thoroughly  fulfils 
the  only  purpose  for  which  scansion  is  required. 

Bullet  the  scansion  of  the  tchooU  be  applied  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  verse,  and  what  result  do  we  findf — that  the' verse  is  one 
thing  and  the  scansion  quite  another.  Tlie  ancient  verse,  rtad 
aloud,  is  in  general  musical,  and  occasionally  very  musical.  Sean* 
ncd  by  the  Prosoclial  rules  we  can,  for  the  most  part,  make  noth- 
ing of  it  whatever.  In  the  cose  of  the  English  verse,  the  more 
emphatically  wo  dwell  on  the  divisions  between  the  feet,  the  more 
distinct  is  our  perception  of  tiie  kind  of  rhythm  intended.  In  the 
case  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  more  we  dwell  the  U99  distinct  is 
this  perception.    To  make  this  dear  by  an  example : 

lUBcenas,  atavis  edite  regibut, 
0,  et  prasklium  et  diiloe  cleeus  memn, 
Sunt  qoos  curriculo  pulverom  Olympic— 
Oollegiase  javat,  motsque  fcrvidis 
Evitati|  roUt,  palnmque  nobilit 
Terramm  domkios  evsUt  ad  Deos. 

Now  in  readiny  these  lines,  there  is  scaroely  one  person  in  a 
thousand  who,  if  even  ignorant  of  Latin,  wilLmA  immediately  feel 
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&fjfiMJkU  thdr  flow— tlieir  musio.    A  protoditli  hoimw, 
tiM  jmbiie  that  the  «0an#Mm  raiM  thus : 


\  I  Mi  Ate  I  Tit  I  cdito  I  ngiWi  | 
O,  ti  I  piMdi*  I  •!  I  duke  d«  |  cos  i 
Bmi  ^Qot  I  curricu  |  lo  |  pulrer*  O  |  Ijmptowi  | 
<Mle  I  «Im  Ja  I  Tat  I  metAqiM  I  fenridit  I 
.  B«l|tetefo|tit|piilmaqiM|iiobnii| 
Temi  I  rwi  denl  |  not  |  •▼eliii  |  ad  Deos.  | 

Vmr  I  do  aoi  deny  that  wo  get  a  certain  wrt  of  miulie  from 
Ae  Bmo  if  we  read  tlieiii  according  to  this  ncansion,  but  I  wish  to 
aB  aiteBtkMi  lo  the  (act  that  this  scansion  and  the  qertain.sort  of 
( wUdi  grows  out  of  It,  are  cntirclj  at  war  not  only  with  the 
\  flow  which  any  ordinaiy  person  would  naturally  give  the 
hta,  h«i  with  the  reading  flow  universally  given  them,  and  never 
d»ed  them,  bj  even  the  most  obetinato  and  stolid  of  scliokre. 

And  BOW  thoM  questions  are  forced  u|K>n  us — "  Wliy  exists  this 
diwfepaDcy  between  the  modem  verse  with  its  seansioji,  and  the 
aadeBi  terse  with  its  scansion  T — "  Why,  in  the  former  c^se,  are 
there  lyeemeat  and  representation,  while  in  the  latter  there  is 
neither  the  one  or  the  c^r  P  or,  to  come  to  the  point, — **  How 
sre  wo  lo  lecoiidle  the  andent  verse  with  the  scholastic  scansion 
ef  ilP  This  absolutely  necessary  conciliation — shall  we  bring  it 
about  by  supposing  the  scholastic  scansion  wrong  because  the 
>  TCfpe  is  right,  or  by  maintaining  that  the  ancient  verse  is 
I  the  scholastic  scansion  is  not  to  be  gainsayed  t     . . 

Were  wo  to  adopt  the  hitter  mode  of  arranging  the  difficulty, 
ws  mighli  iu  solOe  measure,  at  least  simplify  the  expression  of  the 
anangfient  Vf  putting  it  thus— Because  the  pedanU  have  uo 
syoi^  thowfors  the,  old  poets  had  no  ears. 

*B«I»**  say  the  gentlemen  without  the  eyes,  ''tjie  scholastic 
leiiuu,  although  certainly  not  handed  down  lo  us  in  form  from 
the  oM  poets  themselves  (the  gentlemen  without  the  ears,)  is 
as  ru  thai—  deduced  ftom  certain  &cts  which  are  supplied  us  bgr 
sveAd  diservalioii  of  the  old  poems. 

And  kl  us  IDustrale  this  strong  positioB  by  an  example  from 
m  Amufcau  poet — ^who  must  be  a  poet  of  some  eminence^  or  he 
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will  not  answer  the  purpose*    Let  us  take  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Stjreet 
I  remember  these  two  lines  of  his ; 


HU  Binuoot  path,  by  biases,  wound 
Aiaoqg  trunks  grouped  in  myriads  round. 

With  the  lefiM  of  these  lines  I  have  nothing  to  do.  When  a  poet 
is  in  a  **  tne  frenxy,"  he  may  as  well  imagine  a  hirge  forest  as 
a  small  one — and  "  by  Maxes  I**  is  not  intended  for  an  oath.  My 
concern  is  with  the  riiythm,  which  is  iambic 

Now  let  us  suppose  that,  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  the 
**  American  Unguage"  is  dead,  a  learned  prosodist  should  be  de- 
ducing from  "careful  observation^  of  our  best  poets,  a  system  of 
scansion  for  our  poetry.  And  let  us  suppose  that  this  prooodbt 
had  so  little  dependence  in  the  generality  and  immutability  of  the 
laws  of  Nature,  as  to.  assume  iu  the  outset,  that,  because  we  lived 
a  thousand  years  before  his  time,  and  made  use  of  steam-engiiies 
instead  of  mesmeric  balloons,  we  must  therefore  have  had  a  very 
singular  fasliion  of  mouthing  our  vowels,  and  altogether  of  htid* 
sonizing  our  verse*  And  let  us  suppose  that  with  these  and  other 
fundamental  propositioas  carefully  put  away  in  his  brain,  he  shouhl 
arrive  at  the  line, — 

kmao%  I  trunks  grouped  |  ia  my  |  riads  round. 

finding  it  an  obviously  iambic  rhythm,  he  would  divide  it  as 
above ;  and  observing  that  '*  trunks**  made  the  first  member  of  an 
iambus,  he  would  call  it  short,  as  Mr.  Street  intended  it  to  be. 
Now  farther : — if  instead  of  admitting  the  possibility  that  Mr. 
Street,  (who  by  that  time  would  bo  called  Street  simply,  just  as 
we  say  Ilomer,) — that  Mr.  Street  might  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
writing  carelessly,  as  the  poets  of  the  prosodist*s  own  era  did,  and 
as  all  poets  will  do  (ou  acoount  of  being  geniuses,) — instead  of 
admitting  this,  suppose  the  learned  scholar  should  make  a  ''rule*' 
and  put  it  in  a  book,  to  the  eflfcct  that,  in  the  American  retie,  the 
vowel  «,  wkm  found  imbedded  etmong  nint  eonmmnnti^  was  ekort : 
what,  under  such  circumstances,  would  the  sensible  people  of  the 
scholar's  day  ha\'e  a  right  not  only  to  think,  but  to  say  of  thai 
sehofairf— why,  that  he  #«  ''a  fool— by  bhiaei|r' 
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1  htf  p«i  M  «xti«iM  CMC,  but  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  error. 
As  •rrfcs'*  wogrouadedin  " authority  ;••  and  this  "authority''— 
CM  fl^^  OM  tdl  08  what  it  means!  or  can  any  one  suggest  any- 
IhinfthalHMyiM^nieanf  Is  it  not  clear  that  tiie  "scholar** 
abort  itfenvd  to,  might  as  readily  hare  deduced  from  authority 
a  telallr  fr^—  system  as  a  partially  true  one  f  To  deduce  from 
Mthofitr  a  consistent  prosody  of  the  ancient  metres  would  indeed 
hart  been  within  the  limito  of  tlie  barest  possibility ;  and  the  task 
hm  nd  been  aeeompiishedt  for  tlie  reason  that  it  demands  a  spe- 
cies  of  nlwcination  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  brain  of  a 
bookworm.  A  rigid  scrutiny  will  show  that  the  rery  few  " rules'* 
which  ham  not  as  many  exceptions  as  examples,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
h«f«^  by  accident,  their  true  bases  not  in  authority,  but  in  tho 
MMpfcrafent  kws  of  syllabification ;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
rda  whidi  dedarts  a  rowel  before  two  consonants  to  be  long. 

In  a  word,  the  gross  confusion  and  antagonism  of  the  scholastic 
proody,  as  weH  as  ite  marked  inapplicability  to  the  reading  flow 
•f  the  rhythms  it  pretends  to  illustrate,  are  attributable,  first,  to 
the  ntter  absence  of  natural  principle  as  a  guide  in  the  inrestiga- 
tioM  whidi  hare  been  undertaken  by  inadequate  men;  and  sec- 
tiidly,  to  the  neglect  of  the  obrious  consideration  that  the  andent 
poeam,  wUdi  hare  been  the  criteria  throughout,  wero  the  work 
of  ineB  who  must  haro  written  as  loosely,  and  with  as  little  defin- 
ilivo  aytlem,  as  onrsdres. 

Wero  norace  aKro  to^y,  he  would  diyide  for  us  his  first  Ode 
IbM,  mid  "make  groat  eyes**  when  assured  by  tho  prosodisto  thai 
ht  kdt  M  busraess  to  make  any  such  division  I 


I  aUtIi  I  cflile  I  regibos  | 

0  ft  prw  I  tidiom  et  j  duke  da  |  cut  menm  j 
•  "^•'••i  ••  •  •    

8aBtqooscar|riculo|  pulrwem  0  |  lympjcmj  | 

OsBigiM  IjaiTAi  Imetaqoe  |  ferfklis  | 
•  •  t  t    •  •   • 

Btltata  I  rsHs  j  pahaaque  |  Mbills  | 

T^naran  |  domkiot  |  trdiU  |  ad  Dm  | 
t*  ••      ••  ••. 


..^  W  this  scandon,  the  flow  is  preserred;  and  tho  moro  wo 
lirefl  o«  tho  ditfions,  tho  moro  tho  iftended  rhythm  becomes 
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apparont  Moreover,  the  feet  have  all  the  same  time ;  while,  in 
the  sdiolastic  scansion,  trodices — admitted  trochees— are  absurdly 
employed  as  equivalents  to  spondees  and  dactyls.  Tlie  books  do* 
dare,  for  instance,  that  CoiUj  which  begins  the  fourth  line,  is  a 
trochee,  and  seem  to  be  gloriously  unconscious  that  to  put  a  tro- 
chee in  opposition  with  a  longer  foot,  is  to  violate  the  invioUUe 
principle  of  all  music,  time. 

It  will  bo  said,  however,  by  "  some  people,**  Uiat  I  have  no  busi- 
ness to  make  a  dnctyl  out  of  such  obviously  fong  syllaUea  as  eunt, 
quoi^  cur.  Certainly  I  have  no  business  to  do  so.  I  never  do  so. 
And  Ilornce  should  not  have  done  so.  But  lie  did.  Mr.  Bryant 
and  Mr.  Longfellow  do  the  same  thing  every  day*  And  merely 
because  these  gentlemen,  now  and  then,  forget  themselves  in  tliis 
way,  it  would  be  hard  if  some  future  prosodist  should  insist  upon 
twisting  tho  " Thanatopsis,**  or  tho  "Spanish  Student,**  into  a 
jumble  of  trochees,  spondees,  and  dactyls. 

It  may  be  said,  also,  by  some  other  .people,  that  in  the  word 
^Utiue,  I  have  succeeded  no  better  than  tJie  .books,  in  making  the 
scansional  agree  with  the  reading  flow ;  and  tliat  deeue  was  not 
pronounced  dccM.  I  reply,  that  tliere  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the 
word  having  been  pronounced,  in  Uiis  case,  derat.  •  It  must  bo 
observed,  that  tho  Latin  inflection,  or  variation  of  a  word  in  its 
terminating  syllables,  caused  the  Itoinans-— atttt/  have  caused  them, 
to  pay  greater  attention  to  tho  termination  of  a  word  than  to  its 
commencement,  or  than  we  do  to  the  terminations  of  our  words. 
The  end  of  tho  Latin  word  established  that  relation  of  the  word 
witli  otiier  words  which  wo  establisli  by  prepositions  or  auxiliary 
rerba.  Tlierefore,  it  would  seem  infinitely  less  odd  to  tliem  than 
it  does  to  Us,  to  dwell  at  any  time,  for  any  slight  purpose,  abnor* 
mally,  on  a  terminating  syllabk.  In  vcrao,  this  license— acarody 
a  licenso^would  bo  frequently  admitted.  Those  ideas  unlock  tho 
secret  of  such  Knes  as  the 


and  tho 


Litords  ingsos  iaventa  sub  ilid6iM  fin^ 
Ptfturiunt  montet  et  nasdtor  lidknlui  mm, 


wideb  I  quoted,  some  time  ago,  while  speaking  of  rhyme. 
Aa  regards  Uie  prosodial  < 


iial  elisions,  sndi  as  tM^pfT^beforeOf 
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h  pmlvertm  Olyw^pkmmy  it  k  reftU j  diiBetilt  to  undottaiid  kow 

to  iSamMj  aUly  a  boCiob  could  lutYe  entered  the  brain  eren  of  a 

pcdflBt.    Wera  it  demaaded  of  me  whj  the  booka  eat  off  ooa 

vmmI  befbto  another,  I  might  say — It  is,  perhape,  beeanse  the 

baoka  thtnli  that,  tince  a  bod  reader  is  so  apt  to  slide  the  one 

vovel  into  the  other  at  any  rate,  it  is  just  as  well  to  print  them 

rrndg-Mied.    But  in  the  ease  of  the  terminating  m,  which  is  the 

HMst  rradily  pronounced  of  all  consonants,  (us  the  infiinttle  mamtna 

wffl  Icstifyy)  and  the  most  impossible  to  dieat  the  ear  of  by  any 

sjslaB  of  diding— -in  the  esse  of  the  m,  I  sliould  bo  dr^ren  to 

Wfty  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  prosodi«ts  did  the  thing, 

ttcaass  tl^y  had  afimcy  for  doing  it,  and  wished  to  see  bow  funny 

it  wfvld  look  after  it  was.  done.    The  thinking  reader  will  per- 

esha  that,  from  the  great  facility  with  whkdi  em  may  be  enuu- 

mUdf  it  is  admirably  suited  to  form  one  of  the  lapid  short  syl- 

hhlesfai  the  bastard  dactyl  (pulrcrcmO;)  but  becnuse  the  bookfe 

•  •     • 

had  ao  ooacqition  of  a  bastard  dactyl,  they  knocked  it  in  the  head 
at  oaee    by  cutting  off  ito  tail  I 

Lei  me  bow  giro  a  specimen  of  the  true  scansion  of  another 
HsnCiaB  measure    embodying  an  instance  of  proper  elision. 

latsaer  |  yiUm  \  setlerisqne  |  norm  j 
Ken  cMt  I  llsuri  j  jscalis  ae  I  que  sm  | 
Vse  vens  j  astis  j  grsTids  ta  |  fittii^ 
FlMee»  plw  I  retiA. 

Ben  Ike  regular  lecurrence  of  the  bastard  dactyl,  gives  great 
to  the  rhythm.  The  $  before  the  a  in  f«M  orctc,  is, 
;  of  abaer  aeeessity,  cut  off— that  is  to  say,  run  into  the  a 
so  SB  to  pceserfo  tka  spoa^  .But  eren  this  licenseMt  *would 
km  keea  ketter  aot  to  take. 

Ha4 1  epaee,  notkiag  would  afford  me  greater  pleasure  thaa 
la  piaciaed  with  the  scansion  of  M  the  ancieai  rhythms,  and  to 
shaw  bow  easily,  by  the  help  of  common  sense,  the  intended  mu- 
sis  afoMh  and  all  can  be  rendered  instantaneously  apiuureni.  But 
I  have  alieady  awatepped  aqr  Hmits,  and  must  bring  tUs  pqpar 
laMUBi. 
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It  will  nerer  do,  howerer,  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  heroic 
hexameter. 

I  began  the  ''processes'*  by  a  suggestion  of  the  spondee  as  the 
first  step  towards  Terse.  But  the  innate  monotony  of  the  spon* 
doe  hns  caused  its  disappearance,  os  the  basis  of  rhythm,  from  all 
modem  poetry.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  tlio  French  heroic— 
the  most  wretchedly  monotonous  verse  in  existence — is,  to  all 
intents  and  purjH)Hes,  spondaic  But  it  is.  not  dcsi^cdly  spon- 
daic—and if  the  French  were  ever  to  examine  it  at  all,  they  would 
no  doubt  pronounce  it  iambic  It  must  bo  observed,  that  the 
Freudi  language  is  strangely  peculiar  in  this  point— /Aa/  it  i$ 
withotfl  accctUuation^  and  coMequently  without  vene.  The  geniiH 
of  the  people,  rather  than  the  structure  of  the  tongue,  decku^ 
that  their  words  are,  for  the  most  part,  enunciated  witlt  an  uni- 
form dwelling  on  each  syllable.  For  example— im  say,  "sylfebifi- 
cation."  A  Frenchman  would  say,  syl-la-bi-fi-ca-ti-on ;  dwelling 
on  no  one  of  the  syllables  with  any  noticeable  particularity.  Here 
again  I  put  an  extreme  case,  in  order  to  be  well  understood ;  but 
the  general  fact  is  as  I  give  it— tliat,  comparatively,  the  French 
have  no  accentuation.  And  there  can  bo  nothing  worth  the  name 
of  versci  without  Therefore,  the  French  have  no  verse  worth  the 
name — which  is  the  foct,  i)ut  in  sufficiently  plain  terms.  ITiehr 
iambic  rhythm  so  superabounds  in  absolute  spondees,  as  to  war- 
rant me  in  calling  its  basis  spondaic ;  but  French  is  the  ofUy  mod- 
em tongue  which  has  any  rhytlim  with  such  basis ;  and  even  in 
the  French,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  unintentional. 

Admitting,  however,  the  validity  of  my  su^^gestion,  that  the 
spondee  was  the  first  approach  to  von»e,  wo  should  expect  to  find, 
first,  natural  spondees  (words  each  forming  just  a  spondee,)  most 
abundant  in  the  most  ancient  languages ;  and,  secondly,  wo  should 
expect  to  find  spondees  forming  the  basis  of  tlio  most  ancient 
rhythms.    These  expectations  are  in  both  cases  confirmed. 

Of  the  Greek  liexameter,  the  intentional  basis  is  spondaic  The 
dactyls  ari)  the  variation  of  the  theme.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  absolute  certainty  about  their  points  of  interposition. 
The  penultimate  foot,  it  is  true,  is  usually  a  dactyl ;  but  not  uni- 
formly so ;  while  tlie  ultimate,  on  which  the  ear  lin^ere  is  always 
a  spondee.    Evimi  that  the  i»enultimate  is  usually  a  dactyl  may  be 
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deiriy  referred  to  the  ncccssitj  of  winding  up  with  the  dUiinctin 
•poadee.  In  corroboration  of  Uiij*  idea,  again,  we  should  look  to 
fad  the  penulUmnte  upondee  most  usual  in  the  most  andeni  rerse ; 
and,  aeeordinglj,  we  find  it  more  (roqaent  in  the  Gre«k  than  in 
the  Latin  hexameter. 

Bit  beMes  all  this,  sjwndees  are  not  only  more  preyaloht  in 
the  heroic  hexameter  than  dnctjls,  but  occur  to  sncli  an  extent  as 
k  even  nnpleaMint  to  modern  ears,  on  account  of  monotony. 
Tfhat  the  modem  chiefly  appreciates  and  admires  in  the  Greek 
hexameter,  is  the  mdod^  tf  the  abundant  vtngtl  sounds.  The 
Latm  hexameters  really  please  very  few  moderns— nitliough  so 
OMny  pretend  to  fell  into  ecstswies  about  them.  In  the  hcxame- 
tcfs  quoted,  seremi  pages  ago,  from  Silius  lUlicns,  tlie  prepon- 
derance of  the  spondee  is  strikingly  manifest  Besides  the  natural 
•poadees  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  numerous  artificial  ones  arise  in 
the  veree  of  these  tongues  on  account  of  the  tendency  which 
Mectioii  has  to  throw  full  acocntuaUon  on  terminal  syllables ;  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  spondee  is  farilier  ensured  \iy  tlie  com- 
paritire  infrcquenqr  of  the  small  prepositions  which  wc  have  U) 
perre  us  instead  of  case,  and  also  the  absence  of  the  diminntiTe 
anxiliarr  rerbs  with  which  we  have  to  eke  out  tlie  expression  of 
•ur  priifiaiy  ones.  These  are  the  monosyllnbles  whose  abundance 
serve  to  stamp  the  poetic  genius  of  a  language  as  tripping  or 

dac^Rc.' 

How  payhig  no  attention  to  these  (acts.  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney,  Pro- 
fcusor  Longfclk>w,  and  innumerable  other  persons  more  or  less 
mdera»  have  busied  themselves  in  constructing  what  they  sup- 
posed to  be  *"  English  hexameters  on' the  model  of  the  Greek.^ 
The  only  diflleulty  wm  that  (even  leaving  out  of  question  the 
nelodioaB  masses  of  vowel,)  these  gentlemen  never  could  get  their 
English  hexameters  to  sound  Greek.  Did  they  took  Greek  f — tha\ 
Aould  hare  been  the  query ;  and  the  reply  might  have  led  to  a 
iolutioB  of  the  riddle.  In  placing  a  copy  of  ancient  hexameters 
^^  bj  side  with  a  copy  (in  similar  type)  of  such  hexameters  as 
Longfelk>w,  or  Professor  Fclton,  or  the  Frogpondian 

J  coHectively,  are  in  the  shameful  practice  of  composing 

*0B  tha  model  of  the  Greek,**  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  (hex- 
» not  processors)  are  about  one  third  kmger  to  tks  ej^,  oo 
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an  average,  than  the  former.  The  more  abundant  dactyls  make 
the  difference.  And  it  is  the  greater  number  of  s|>ondces  in  the 
Greek  than  in  the  English — in  the  ancient  tlian  in  the  modem 
tongue — which  has  caused  it  to  fall  out  tlint  whik)  these  eminent 
scholara  were  groping  about  in  the  dark  for  a  Greek  hexameter, 
which  is  a  spondaic  rhythm  vtiHcd  now  and  then  by  dactyls,  they 
merely  stumbled,  to  the  lasting  scandal  of  scholarship,  over  some- 
thing which,  on  account  of  its  loiig-leggcdiicss,  we  niny  as  well 
term  aFcltonian  hexameter,  and  which  is  a  dactylic  rhythm,  inter- 
ruptcd,  mrely,  by  artificial  8])ondees  which  are  no  spondees  at  all, 
and  which  are  curiously  tlirown.  in  by  the  heels  at  all  kinds  of 
impro)>er  and  impertinent  points. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  Longfellownian  hexameter. 

Also  the  I  cliurch  with  |  In  wns  a  |  domod  lor  |  this  was  the  |  snton  | 

Id  wbidi  Iho  .|  joung  th«ir  |  pnrents'  |  liop«  and  the  |  lovod  ones  of  |  Esa- 

Ten  I 
Should  kt  the  |  foot  of  tlie  |  altar  re  |  now  the  |  vows  of  their  |  baptism  | 
Therefore  each  |  nook  and  |  comer  was  |  swept  and  J  dcaaed  and  the  |  dust 

was} 
Blown  from  the  |  waUsand  |  oetlingaod  |  finom  tlie  |  oil-painted  |  benches.  | 

Mr.  Longfellow  is  a  man  of  imnginntion — but  can  he  imagine  that 
any  individual,  with  a  proper  understanding  of  the  danger  of  lock- 
jaw,  would  make  the  attempt  of  twisting  his  mouth  into  the  shape 
aecesftiiry  for  the  emission  of  such  spondees  as  "parfn/«,**  and 
"  from  th(»,"  or  such  dactyls  as  "  cleaned  and  the"  and  "  loved 
ones  of?*'  "Baptism**  is  by  no  means  a  bad  spondee — perhaps 
becauKC  it  hnp]>ens  to  be  a  dactyl  \ — of  all  the  rest,  however,  I  am 
dreadfully  ashamed. 

Hut  these  feet-— dactyls  and  spondees,  all  together, — should 
thus  be  put  at  once  into  their  proper  position  : 

"  Also,  the  church  within  was  adorned;  for  tliis  was  tlie  season  In  which 
the  young,  their  parents'  liope,  and  tlie  loved  ones  of  Heaven,  should,  at  the 
ieot  of  tlie  i.ltar,  renew  tlie  vows  of  their  haptism.  Therefore,  each  nook  and 
comer  was  swept  ami  cleaned;  and  the  dost  was  blowa  from  the  walls  aad 
eoiling,  and  frem  the  oil^Mdated  beochesi* 

lliere  I — ^That  is  respectable  prose ;  and  it  will  incur  no  danger 
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«f  tftr  getting  ite  diaraeter  rniiied  bj  any  body^t  nmtoking  it 

B«i  trett  whei  we  let  tjiese  modern  beiametert  go,  as  Greek, 
and  Merely  bold  dbeni  tmi  id  their  proper  character  of  Longfellow* 
aian,  or  Felloaiaay  or  Frogpondian,  wo  must  still  eoodcnin  them 
OS  banng  been  committ4!d  in  a  radical  miscoiicoption  of  iiw  phi- 
laaophy  of  vene.  The  spondee,  as  I  obsenred,  is  the  theme  of  the 
Greek  line.  Most  of  the  aiidei^  hexameters  heffin  with  spondees, 
§&r  the  resMm  that  the  spondee  es  the  theme ;  and  the  ear  is  filled 
with  it  as  with  a  burden.  Now  the  Feltonian  dactylics  have,  in  the 
aMM  way,  dactyls  lor  the  theme,  and  most  of  them  begin  with 
dactyls— which  is  all  very  proper  if  not  very  Greek — but,  unhap- 
pily, the  one  pobt  at  which  they  an  very  Greek  is  that  point, 
freosdy,  at  which  they  should  be  nothing  but  Feltonian.  Tliey 
always  elssewith  what  is  meant  for  a  spondee.  To  be  consistently 
aiUy,  they  should  die  off  in  a  dactyl. 

Tliat  a  truly  Greek  hexameter  eannot^  however,  be  readily  com« 
poaedin  English,  is  a  proposition  which  lam  by  no  means  inclined 
to  adont   I  think  I  could  manage  the  point  myself.   For  example ; 

]|i»«sBI  I  whMmay  wo  I  hops  to  BMiks  I  men  of  seats  I  eat  of  ths  I  Poa- 

dKaj 
iMiaiid  bmffai  t  op  with  their  I  Mwols  deep  I  dawn  in  ths  I  arad  of  the  ( 

Fta^-poiidt 
Why  adi  1 1  vko  over  I  yet  taw  I  money  fimdo  I  oai  of  a  I  fat  old  I 
iaWt  or  I  dowarigkt  |  upright  j  aotmegs  |  out  of  a  |  pine-knotf  j 

Tke  proper  spondee  predominance  is  here  preserved.  Some  of  the 
dactyls  are  not  so  good  as  I  could  wish— but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
dgrl^  is  Tsiy  decent    to  mj  nothrag  of  its  excellent  sensOi 
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Charles  Dionir8,in  a  note  how  lying  before  me,  alluding  to 
an  examination  I  once  made  of  the  mechanism  of  "  Bnrnaby 
Rudge,^'  says— "By  the  way,  arc  you  aware  that  Godwin  wrote 
•  his  *  Caleb  Williams'  backwards  I  He  first  involved  his  hero  in  a 
web  of  difficulties,  forming  the  second  volume,  and  then,  for  the 
first,  cast  about  him  for  some  mode  of  accounting  for  what  had 
been  done." 

I  cannot  think  this  the  precUe  mode  of  procedure  on  the  part 
of  Godwin— and  indeed  what  he  himself  acknowled/rcs,  is  not 
altogether  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Dickens'  idea- but  the  outhor 
of  "  Caleb  Williams  ••  was  too  good  an  artist  not  to  perceive  tlie 
advantage  derivable  from  at  least  a  somewhat  similar  proass. 
Nothing  is  more  dear  than  that  every  plot,  woilh  the  name,  must 
be  elaborated  to  its  denotement  before  any  thing  be  attempted 
witli  the  i>cii.  It  is  only  with  the  denouement  constantly  in  view 
that  we  can  give  a  plot  its  indisjicnsable  air  of  consequence,  or 
causation,  by  making  tlie  incidents,  and  e9])ecially  the  tone  at  all 
points,  tend  to  the  development  of  the  intention. 

Thereis^a  radical  error,  I  think,  in  tlie  usual  mode  of  construct-' 
ing  a  Jjto^  Ether  history  afibrds  a  thesis— or  one  is  suggested 
liy  an  inculcnt  of  the  day— <)r,  at  best,  Uie  author  seto  himself  to 
work  in  the  combination  of  striking  even  to  to  form  merely  the 
basis  of  his  narrative— dewgning,  generally,  to  fill  in  with  descrip- 
twn,  dialogue,  or  autorial  comment,  whatever  crevices  of  (act,  or 
acUon,  may,  from  page  to  page,  render  themselves  apparent      ^j 

I  prefer  commencing  with  the  consideration  of  an  0^!^  Keeping 
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^^iMliiy  «/iNijf«Jn  view — for  he  is  false  to  hiiusolf  irlio  roitiiros 
to  dttpcMc  with  so  ubviaos  aud  so  easily  ttUaiiinblc  a  source  of 
itttefesi — I  saj  to  mjself,  in  tho  first  placc^  "  Of  the  iiinuinorable 
«(fec^  or  impressiofis,  of  which  tho  heart,  the  intellect,  or  (more 
g^tterallj)  the  soul  is  sasccptiblo,  what  one  shall  1,  en  the  present 
•ecaaioo,  select  T  Having  chosen  a  novel,  first,  and  secondly  a 
vhrid  effecti  I  consider  whetlier  it  can  bo  best  wrought,  by  incident 
m  taae  whetJicr  by  ordinary  incidents  and  i)eculiar  tone,  or  tlie 
eoBvcfse,  or  bj  pecntiarity  both  of  incident  and  tone — afterward 
looldag  about  me  (or  rather  within)  for  sudi  coinbiuatious  of  event, 
or  toae,  as  shall  best  aid  me  in  the  construction  of  t)ie  effect 

I  hare  oAca  thought  bow  interesting  a  magazine  paper  might 
be  wriMea  by  any  author  who  would — that  is  to  say,  who  could— 
detail,  step  by  step»  the  processes  by  which  any  one  of  his  compo- 
sitbat  attained  its  ultimate  point  of  completion.  Why  sucli  a 
paper  has  never  been  given  to  the  world,  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to 
say-*-bttt,  perhaps,  the  autorial  vanity  has  had  more  to  do  with 
'  the  ombsiott  than  any  one  other  cause.  Most  writers— poets  hi 
especial — prefer  having  it  understood  that  they  oompose  by  a  spe- 
cies of  fine  ftensy — an  ecstatic  intuition — and  would  iiositively 
shudder  at  letting  the  public  take  a  p^p  behind  tiie  scenes,  at  the 
ehboraie  and  vacillaUng  crudities  of  tliought — at  the  true  pur* 
pOKs  seised  only  at  the  hist  moment — at  the  innumerable  glimpses 
of  idea  that  arrived  not  at  the  maturity  of  full  view— at  tho  fuUj 
matured  foncies  discarded  in  despair  as  unmanageable — at  tho 
cautioua  scloctiona  and  rejections— at  the  painful  erasures  and 
blerpolalioiis— IB  a  word,  at  the  wheels  and  pinions — the  tackle 
fer  scene-shifUng-i-lhe  step-Uklders  and  demon-traps— the  cock's 
fcatliers,  the  red  paint  and  the  bbck  patches,  whidi,  in  ninety* 
abe  caacs  out  of  the  hundred,  constitute  the  properties  of  the 
Bimry  lkiiiH9. 

I  aa  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ease  is  by  no  means 
eonuioii,  hi  which  an  author  is  at  all  in  condition  to  retrace  the 
rtepe  by  which  his  eonehisions  have  bden  attained.  In  general, 
mgg^tikm,  Slaving  arisen  pell-mell,  aro  pursued  and  fbrgotten  fai 
a  simihir  nmnner. 

For  my  own,  part,  I  have  neither  sympatliy  with  the  repug- 
I  aOiidad  to,  nor,  at  any  time,  the  least  diflSeuHy  in  recalling 


to  mind  the  progressive  stei)s  of  any  of  my  compositions ;  and, 
since' the  interest  of  an  analysis,  or  reconstruction,  sudi  us  I  have 
considered  a  cfesufera^um,  is  quite  inde|>cudont  of  any  real  or  fan- 
cied interest  in  the  thing  analyzed,  it  will  not  bo  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  decorum  on  my  pait  to  show  the  modus  ojm-andi  by 
which  soino  one  of  my  own  works  was  put  togetlier.  I  select 
**  The  Raven  *•  as  most  generally  known.  It  is  my  design  to  ren- 
der it  manifest  that  no  one  i>oiiit  in  its  comiKwition  is  roferiblo 
either  to  accident  or  intuition — that',  the  work  proceeded,  step  by 
step,  to  its  completion  with  the  prcclsibn  and  rigid  consequence 
of  a  mathcmatkal  problem,  j  '    •  s  \  ^ . 

Let  us  dismiss,  as  irrelevant  to  tho  |)oom,  per  tf,  tlie  circum- 
stance—or say  the  necessity — which,  in  tlie  first  place,  gave  rise 
to  tlie  intention  of  composing  a  ))oem  tliat  should  suit  at  once  the 
popular  and  tlio  critical  taste. 
We  commence,  then,  witli  tliis  ^tention.  \ 

The  initial  consideration  was  Uiat  of  extent  If  any  literary 
work  is  too  i^ng'tft^l^ad  ill  one' sitting,  we  must  be  content  to 
dispense  with  tlio  immensely  important  cflect  derivabb  from  unity 
of  imprc^on— for,  if  two  sittings  be  required,  tlio  affairs  oTtlii  \^ 
world  interfere,  and  every  Uiing  like  tobility  is  at  onco  destroyed. 
But  since,  ceteris  paribus^  no  poet  can  afford  to  dispense  widi  any 
thinf^  that  may  advance  his  design,  it  but  remains  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther there  is,  in  extent,  any  advantage  to  counterbalance  Uio  fess 
of  unity  which  attends  it.  Here  I  say  no,  at  once.  What  we 
term  a  long  |>ocm  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  succession  of  brief  ones — 
that  is  to  say,  of  brief  poetical  effects.  It  is  needless  to  demon- 
strate that  a  i^oem  issuch,  only  inasmuch  as  it  intensely  excites, 
by  elevating,  thesoul ;  anOrTntcnse  exciteiiients  are,  tlirough'^a 
psy<5hal  nceeasityTBrier  For  Uiis  reason,  at  least  one  half  of  tlie 
"Paradise  Lost"  is  essentially  prose— a  succession  of  poetical  ex- 
citements, intersperse,  inevitabty,  with  oprrcsponding  depressions 
— the  whole  being  deprived,  througli  the  extremenesa  of  its  length, 
of  tiie  vastly  important  artisUo  element,  totality,  or  unity,  of  effect 
It  appeani  e^-idcnt,  then,  that  there  is  a  distinct  limit,  as  regards 
length^jijjhsorlui  of  .literary. art^thoJimit  of  a  single  sitting— 
and  thnt|  although  in  certain  classes  of  prose  comiiosition,  sudi  as 
**  Robinson  Crusoe,^  (demanding  no  unity,)  this  limit  may  be 
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faalagtoadj  OTerpanscd,  it  can  nerer  properly  be  orerpassed  in  a 
pooB.  WitUa  this  limit,  ihe  extent  of  a  poem  maj  \k».  made  to 
bear  matbematical  relation  to  its  merit — in  other  words,  to  thu 
txcHeiaent  or  elevation — an^n,  in  other  words,  to  the  degree  of 
tke  true  poetical  effect  which  it  is  capable  of  inducing;  for  it  is 
skartbat  the  breritj  ma  4  b;*  in  direct  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the 
iilesded  effect: — Uiis,  with  one  proviso — that  a  certain  degree 
if  duration  k  abaolutelj  requisite  for  tlie  production  of  any 
Ad  at  all 

Holding  in  riew  these  considerations,  as  well  as  that  degree  of 
tidtemettt  which  I  deemed  not  above  the  popular,  while  not  below 
Ihe  eriUcal,  taste,  I  readied  at  once  what  I  conceived  the  proper 
Ifi^  Ibr  my.  intended  poem—a  length  of  about  one  hundred 
Kacs.    It  i%  iu  iact^  a  hundred  and  eight 

Vy  next  thought  concerned  the  choice  of  an  impression,  or 
effect^  to  be  conveyed:  and  here  I  may  as  well  observe  tbat^ 
lirouglNnit  the  construction,  I  kept  steadily  in  view  the  design  of 
rwidering  the  work  univengUif  appreciable.  I  should  be  carried 
too  ftir  out  of  my  immediate  topic  were  I  to  demonstrate  a  point 
/upon  whidi  I  have  repeatedly  insisted,  and  which,  with  the  poeticali 
•tanda  uoi  in  the  slightest  need  of  demonstration — ^tlic  point,  I  mean, 
that  B^ntjLiB  the  sole  legitimate  province  of  the  pocm*_  A  few 
words,  however,  in  elucidation  ormyrehrmeaning,  which  some  of 
«y  frieudt  have  evinced  a  disposition  to  misrepresent  That  pleasure 
wUeh  is  at  once  the  most  intense,  the  most  elevating,  and  the  most 
pare,  ia,  I  believe,  found  in  the  contemplation  of  th^  beautiful. 
When,  indeed,  men  speak  of  Deauty,  they  mean,  precisely,  not'  IT 
quaBty,as  is  supposed,  but  an  effect— they  reler,  in  short,  just  to  that 
intense  and  pure  elevation  of  mml^-not  of  intellect,  or  of  heart-^ 
upon  which  I  have  commented,  and  which  is  experienced  in  conse* 
^uenee  of  contemplating  ^  the  bcautifuLl  Now  I  designate  Beauty 
as  the  ptovincaof  the  poem,  merely  because  it  is  an  obvious  rule  of 
Aft  tluytcftela  should  be  made  to  spring  from  direct  causes— that 
objeela  alMuId  be  attained  through  means  best  adapted  for  their  at* 
tanminl — no  one  as  yet  having  been  weak  enough  to  deny  that  the 


'  elevalion  alluded  to,  is  mo9t  rtadily  attiined  in  the  poem. 
Vow  tko  obfect,  Trath^or  the  satisfiiction  of  the  intellect  and  the 
illisci  PM^f  ortSe  eidtement  of  the  heart,  are,  ahliough 
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attainabIe,.to.a  cerUin  extent,  in  poetry,  far  more  readily  attainable^ 
in  prose.  Truth,  in  (act  demands  a  precision,  and  Passion  a 
*lomf/in«M  (the-truly^aRsionRte4¥ill  comprehend  me)  wjjch  are 
absolutely  antagonistic  to  that  Beauty  which,  I  maiiitidn,  is  the 
exdtcmenVw  fjwisuniblc  elevntion,.  of-tlic  soul.  It  by  no  ineanV 
fi^5N^  from  any  thing  here  said,  that  imssion,  or  even  truth,  may 
not  be  introduced,~and  even  proBtaMy  introduced,  into  li  poem— 
foir  they  may  serve  in  eluddation,  or  aid  the  general  effect,  as  do 
discords  in  music,  by  contrast— but  tlie  true  artist  will  iilways  con- 
trive, first,  to  tone  them  into  proper  subservience  to  the  predomi- 
nant aitn,  i&nd,  secondly,  to  enveil  them,  as  far  ns  possible,  in  that 
Beautjfjathich  m  the  atmosphere  and  tlie  essence  of  the  poem. 

It^^irding,  then.  Beauty  as  my  province,  my  next  question  re- 
ferred to  the  toHt  of  its  highest  manifestation — and  all  experience 
has  shown  that  this  tone  is  one  of  §adne99.  Beauty  of  whatever 
kind,Jn  ite^upremc  de^xdopment,  iiuinably  excites  the  sensitive 
soul  to  tears.  Melancholy  »  thus  the  most  legitimate  of  all  the 
poetical  tones.' 

Tlirlcngth,  the  province,  and  the  tone,  being  Uins  determined, 
I  betook  myself  to  ordinary  induction,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
some  artistic  piquancy  which  might  serve  me  as  a  key-note  in  the  ^ 
construction  of  the  poem — some  pivot  upon  which  tliewliolc  struc- 
ture might  turn.  In  carefully  thinking  over  all  the  usual  artistic 
effects— or  more  properly  jMnn(«,  in  the  tlicatriail  sense— I  did  not 
fiul  to  ])eroeivo  immediately  that  no'one  had  been  so  universally 
employed  as  that  of  the  refrain.  The  univereality  of  its  emplo}'- 
ment  sufficed  to  assure  me  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  spared  me 
the  necessity  of  submitthig  it  to  analysis.  I  considered  it  how- 
erer,  with  regard  to  its  susceptibility  of  improvement,  and  soon  saw 
it  to  be  in  a  primitive  condition.  As  commonly  used,  the  refrain^ 
or  burden,  not  only  is  fimited  to  lyric  verse,  but  depends  for  its  im- 
pression upon  the  force  of  monotone— both  in  sound  and  thouglit 
The  pleasure  is  deduced  sokly  from  the  sense  of  identity— of  rejie* 
tijion-  ll^J?!SitoiOTMfy,andsohdght6n,theefie^ 
in  general,  to  the  monotone  of  sound^jyliilal  continually  lyned thijt 
o^^^gw^:  that  iTtb'say,!  determined  to  produce  continuouslt^ 
novellSe^  by  the  variation  of  the  applkation  of  the  rrfraimf' 
the  T^raiH  itself  rsibttning,  for  the  nio«rp5K,^nvari^^  ^ 
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Time  poiMtii  being  •ctllcd^  I  ncit  bctlioiight  me  of  the  luUurt 
of  mj  rrfrmin.  Since  ito  application  wiis  to  be  repeatedly  raried, 
H  waa  dear  that  the  refrain  itself  must  be  brief,  for  there  wonld 
ha?e  been  an  imarmonutable  difBcultjr  in  frequent  Tariationa  of 
appGcation  in  anj  sentence  of  lengtli.  In  pro))ortion  to  tlie  brevity 
of  the  sentence,  would,  of  cotirsc,  be  the  fiicility  of  the  variation. 
This  led  me  at  once  to  a  single  word  as  the  best  refrain* 

The  question  now  arose  aa  to  the  charaeUr  of  the  word.  Ilav* 
Ing  made  up  mj  mind  to  a  refrain^  the  division  of  the  poem  into 
stamas  was,  of  eourse,  a  oorolbiry:  the  rrfrain  forming  the  close 
to  each  stanxa*  That  9uch  a  dose,  to  have  force,  must  be  sonor- 
ous and  susceptible  of  protracted  emphaAis,  admitted  no  doubt: 
and  these  considerations  inevitably  led  me  to  the  long  o  as  the 
\  vowd,  in  connection  with  r  as  the  mof>t  producible 


The  sound  of  the  r^fr^in  being  thus  determined,  it  became  no* 
ccMory  to  select  a  word  embodying  ilm  sound,  and  at  the  same 
time  In  the  ftillest  possible  keeping  with  that  mclnnclioly  which  I 
had  predetermined  as  the  tone  of  the  |K>em.  In  such  n  search  it 
would  Have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  overlook  the  word 
*  If  evermore.^    In  fact,  it  waa  the  very  first  which  presented 

The  next  dtiideratMm  was  a  pretext  for  the  continuous  use  of 
the  one  .word  **  nevermore.*'  In  observing  the  difBciilty  which  I 
at  ones  found  in  inventing  a  sufHdently  plausible  reason  for  its  con* 
tiunous  repetition,  I  did  not  fail  to  percdve  that  tliis  difficulty 
arone  solely  fWmi  the  prcrmsumption  that  the  word  was  to  be  so 
eonti»uefsly  or  monotonously  spoken  by  a  human  being — I  did 
not  fail  to  peredve,  in  short,  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  recondl* 
ktioM  of  Ihia  monotony  with  the  exercise  of  reason  on  the  part  of 
the  creature  repeating  the  word.  Here,  then,  immediately  arose 
the  idea  of  a  mm-feasoning  creature  capable  of  speech;  and,  very 
Misrallf ,  a  parrot,  in  the  first  instance,  suggested  itself,  but  was 
supeiseded  forthwith  by  a  Raven,  as  equally  capable  of  speech, 
and  failNiitely  more  in  keeping  with  the  intended  Ume. 

I  bad  now.  gone  to  far  as  the  conception  of  a  Raven — the  bird 
ef  W  omen  monotonously  repenting  the  one  word,  '* Nevermore,** 
at  the  eotidwdon  of  eadi  atania,  in  a  poem  of  melancholy  tone,  and 
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in  length  about  one  hundred  linos.  Now,  never  losing  sight  of 
tlie  object  iuprcmemu^  or  perfection,  at  all  points,  I  asked  uiy- 
gelf— **  Of  jU[  melancholy  topics,  what,  according  to  the  uniwermi 
understanding  of  mankind,  is  the  matt  uivlancliolyf**  .Ptf^^^T^ 
was  thcrobviotts  reply.  •*  And  when,**  I  said,  "is  Uiis  mont  mcl- 
andioly  of  topics  most  poetical  f^'^i^rom  what  I  have  already  ex* 
pkined  at  some  length,  the  answer,  hero  also,  is  obvious — *^  When 
it  mostclo6elj[^lica.it8olf.toJBrau/y.;^i<^^^  ilicii,  of  a  biiiuti*, 
ful  woman  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  poetical  topic  in  ilie  world 
--alTttlKfOrallyls  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  lips  best  suited  for  sudi 
topk  are  tliose  of  a  bereaved  lover.** 

i  had  now  to  combine  the  two  ideas,  of  a  lover  lamenting  his 
deceased  mistress  and  a  Raven  continuously  re])cnting  tlie  word 
**  Nevermore.** — ^I  had  to  combine  Uiese,  bearing  in  mind  my  d» 
sign  of  varying,  at  every  turn,  the  appliealion  of  the  word  rf|K.iil- 
ed;  but  the  only  intelligible  mode  of  sudi  conibiimtion  is  tlint  of 
imagining  tlie  Raven  employing  the  word  in  answer  to  llio  queries 
of  tlio  lover.  And  here  it  was  that  I  saw  at  once  tlio*  op|M>rtunity 
afforded  for  the  effect  on  which  I  had  been  depending — Uint  is  to 
say,  the  effect  of  the  variation  of  application.  I  saw  that  I  could 
mukctlic  first  query^  propounded  by  tlie  lover — the  first  query  to 
which  the  Raven  should  reply  "  Nevermore"-— that  I  could  niako 
Uiis  first  query  a  eommonplnce  one — the  second  less  so — the  tliird 
still  less,  and  so  on — until  at  length  the  lover,  startled  frohi  his 
original  nonchalance  by  the  melancholy  character  of  the  word  it* 
self— by  its  frequent  repetition — and  by  a  consideration  of  Uie 
ominous  reputation  of  the  fowl  that  uttered  it — ^is  at  length  exdtcd 
to  supcn«Ution,  and  wildly  propounds  queries  of  a  far  different 
charnctor— queries  whose  solution  he  has  passionately  at  lieari— 
propounds  tliem  half  in  superstition  and  half  in  that  8|)ecies  of 
despair  which  delights  in  self-torture — propounds  them  not  alto- 
getlier  because  he  believes  in  the  ])rophetic  or  demoniac  character 
of  the  bird  (which,  reason  assures  him,  is  merely  repeating  a  lea* 
son  learned  by  rote)  but  becau^  he  experiences  a  frenzied  plea- 
sure in  so  modeling  his  questions  as  to  receive  from  the  expected 
^  Nevermore**  the  most  delidous  because  tlio  most  intolerable  of 
sorrow*  Perceiving  Uie  opportunity  thus  afforded  mo— or,  more 
ttfjcti}',  thus  forced  upon  me  in  the  progress  oCthe  construction — 
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t  fni  csUUiftlied  in  mind  the  dimaj,  or  concluding  querjr — ^ibai 
f  tteiy  to  winch  **  Nerennoro^  should  be  in  the  hat  place  an  answer 
-Hhal  querj  in  replj  to  which  this  word  **  Nevermore"  should  in- 
Tolve  the  utmost  oonceirable  amount  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

Here  then  the  poem  may  bo  said  to  have  its  beginning — at  the 
end,  where  ail  works  of  art  should  begin — ^for  it  was  here,  at  this 
point  of  my  preoonsiderations,  that  I  first  put  pen  to  paper  in  the 
exposition  of  the  stania; 

-Phipbet,"  mU  I. « Urffig  ofeTill  prophet tim  if  bird  «)r  deTttl 
Bf  that  httTdi  that  bonds  abovo  us— bjr  that  Ood  we  both  adon^ 
Tril  this  tout  with  oorrow  l«den,  if  witliiti  the  distant  Aidenn, 
Ilihall  ciaop  $  f>aifitod  maidcfi  wliom  the  angels  name  Lenore^- 
Chip  a  tare  and  radiaiit  nmii  Ion  wliom  the  angels  Bame  Lenore." 
QMlh  the  raven  "NevernMre.** 

I  eooipoaed  this  stanza,  at  this  point,  first  that,  by  establishing 
the  dhnnx,  I  might  the  better  vary  and  grndtmto,  as  regards  seri* 
onmcss  and  Importance,  the  preceding  queries  of  tlie  lover — ^and, 
secondly,  that  I  might  definitely  settle  (ho  rhythm,  the  metre,  and 
the  length  and  general  arrangement  of  the  stanza — as  well  as 
gradnata  the  stanzas  whidi  were  to  precede,  so  that  none  of  them 
mighi  snrpass  this  in  rhythmical  effect  Had  I  been  able,  in  the 
snbeeqnent  composition,  to  conAtruct  more  vigorous  stanzas,  I 
should,  without  scruple,  have  purposely  enfeebled  them,  so  as  not 
t»>  inlcHere  with  the  cBmacterie  effect. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  say  a  fcy. words  j^  the  versification. 
Uy  ini  ob^  (as  usual)  was  originality.  The  extent  to  which 
tlds  has  been  neglected,  in  versification,  is  one  of  the  most  una(^ 
eountaUe  things  in  the  world.  Admitting  that  there  is  little  pos- 
sibility of  variety  in  mere  rhythm^  it  is  still  dear  that  the  possiUo 
varieties  of  metre  and  stanza  are  absolutely  infinite — and  yet,  for 
umharim^  no  mofi,  tn  •erse,  ka»  ever  dtme^  or  ever  itemed  to  think 
ef  dom^f  em  fm^final  (hin^.  The  (act  is,  that  originaHty  (unless 
in  minds  of  very  unusual  force)  is^by^iDo„meiu»  a  matter,  as  some 
•appoae,  of  impulse  or  intuition.  In  general,  to  be  found,  it  roust 
be  slaboraleiy  apught,  andldthl^h  a  positive  merit  of  the  highest 
daw,  defnaads  in  its  attainment  less  o^  invention  than  negation. 

Ofepme^  I  pretend  to  no  originality  in  either  the  rhythm  or 
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metre  of  the  "Rnven.'*  Tlie  former  is  trochaic— the  latter  is  octn« 
meter  acatalectic,  alternating  with  heptamcter  catakctic  repented 
b  the  refrain  of  the  fifth  verse,  and  terminating  with  tetrame* 
.  ter  catalectic  J.<ess  ixidautically — the  fetit  employed  throughout 
(trochees)  consist  of-  a  long  syllable  followed  by  n  short:  the  first 
line  of  the  stanza  consists  of  eight  of  those  feet — the  second  of 
seven  and  a  half  (in  effect  two-thirds) — the  third  of  eight — the 
fourth  of  seven  and  a  half— the  fifth  the  same — the  sixth  three 
and  a  half.  Now,  each  of  t]tcso  lines,  taken  individually,  has  been 
employed  before,  and  what  originality  the  ^  Raven**  hos,  is  in 
their  eombination  into  etama  ;  nothing  even  remotely  approaching 
this  combination  has  ever  been  attempted.  Tlie  effect  of  this  ori* 
ginality  of  combination  is  aided  by  oUier  unusual,  and  some  alto- 
getlier  novel  efiecU,  arising  from  an  extension  of  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  rhyme  and  alliteration. 

The  next  |x>int  to  be  considered  was  the  mode  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  lover  and  the  Raven — and  the  first  branch  of  tliis  con- 
sideration was  the  locale.  For  this  the  roost  natural  suggestion 
might  seem  to  be  a  forest,  or  the  fields — ^but  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  roe  that  a  close  circumeeription  of  space  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  effect  of  insulated  incident: — it  has  the  force  of  a 
frame  to  a  picture.  It  has  an  indisputable  moral  power  in  keep- 
ing concentrated  the  attention,  and,  of  course,  must  not  be  con- 
faiunded  with  mere  unity  of  place. 

I  determined,  tlicn,  to  place  the  lover  in  his  chamber — in  a 
diamber  rendered  sacred  to  him  by  memories  of  her  who  had  fre- 
quented it  The  room  is  represented  as  richly  furnished — this  in 
mere  pursuance  of  the  ideas  I  have  already  explained  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  Beauty,  as  the  sole  true  i>oetieHl  thesis. 

The  locale  being  thus  determined,  I  had  now  to  introduce  the 
bird— 4ind  the  thought  of  introducing  him  tlirough  tlie  window, 
was  ine^-itnble.  Tlie  idea  of  making  the  lover  suppose,  in  the  first 
instance,  Uiat  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  the  bird  against  the 
shutter,  is  a  "tapping"  at  the  door,  originated  in  a  wish  to  in- 
CKase,  by  prolonging,  the  reader*s  curiosity,  and  in  a  desire  to  ad- 
mit the  incidental  effect  arising  from  the  loverV  throwing  open  the 
door,  finding  all  dark,  and  thence  adopting  the  half-fiiuqr  thai  it 
was  the  spirit  of  his  mistress  that  knocked. 
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1  Diade  the  night  tcmpcftiuous,  first,  to  nccount  for  the  Raven's 
MeUng  ndmneion,  and  secondly,  for  the  effect  of  contrast  with  the 
(phTiioal)  serenity  witliin  the  chamber. 

I  nisde  the  bird  alight  on  the  bust  of  Pallaa,  also  for  Uie  effect 
if  coatrast  between  the  mitrble  and  tlie  plumage — it  being  under- 
stood that  the  bust  was  absolutclj  iugyeiUd  bj  the  Wrd — the  bust 
of  PdLlmi  being  chosen,  first,  as  most  in  keeping  with  the  schohir* 
•hip  of  the  lorer,  and^  second!  j,  for  the  sonorousness  of  the  wdrd, 
PhUas,ltseU: 

About  the  middle  of  the  poem,  also,  I  hare  availed  myself  of  the 
fiiree  of  contrast,  with  a  view  of  deepening  the  ultimate  impression. 
For  eiarople,  an  air  of  the  fantastic — approaching  as  nearly  to  the 
hdicfons  as  was  admissible — ^is  given  to  the  Raven*s  entrance. 
Bs  comes  in  ^  with  many  a  fliH  and  flutter.'' 


Vol  tiM  tmtt^^keUtmf  mmd$  A«-Hioi  a  monient  stopped  or  stayed  he^ 
#■1  pftA'sifm  9fi&rdfMif,  perchrd  sbnvo  my  chamber  door. 

In  Ibo  two  stansas  which  follow,  the  design  is  more  obvio«sly 
ssffficdont: — 

Thm  Ihit  oboay  hifd  beguiling  my  md  ftuiey  into  smiliflg 
Mf  Omffmwemmd  Hmm  iee^ntm  9/tks  €tunienmm^  ii  w&n, 
•Thofli  tl^  ereti  bt  $kom  and  ihaven  thou.**  I  wiidf  **  iirt  tore  no  craven, 
OlaMly  grim  and  andcot  RaTOfi  wmMlering  from  the  nightly  •hore— 
Tti  mm  wImU  thy  lordly  namo  is  on  the  Night*s  Plutonian  slwre  V 
QmKh  the  RaTcn  *  NeTermore.** 


Xech  I  marvelled  tki9  nmgmintif  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so  phdalj, 
Iho^gh  Its  answer  little  meaning— little  relevancy  bore ; 
IW  we  cannot  help  agreeing  tlmt  no  living  human  being 
J^  fH  wcs  hltmrd  with  tting  bird  above  hit  ehember  dofr^^ 
MUd  or  lassf  tip^m  iht  9euf pfnnd  butt  mbooe  kit  ehmmbtr  liser, 
With  sneh  name  at  *  Nevermore.** 


The  eflSpci  of  the  denomefnent  being  thus  provided  for,  I  immc* 
dklely  drop  the  fantastic  for  a  tone  of  the  most  profound  serions- 
nsss:— llib  tone  commencing  in  the  staasa  directly  following  the 
eneksi  gaoled,  with  the  line, 


t  the  Bafe%  tMa§  Isaely  en  that  placid  boH,  spoke  only,  ele. 
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From  this  epoch  the  lover  no  longer  jests— no  longer  sees  any 
thing  oven  of  the  fantastic  in  the  Haven's  demeanor.  He  8|)eaka 
of  him  as  a  "grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird 
of  yore,"  and  feels  the  "  fiery  eyes"  burning  iuto  hi*  "  bosom's 
core."  Tliis  revolution  of  thougiit,  or  fancy,  on  Uie  lover's  part, 
is  intended  to  induce  a  similar  one  on  Uie  part  of  the  reader— to 
bring  the  mind  into  a  proper  frame  for  Uie  denouement — which  k 
no^  brought  about  as  rapidly  and  as  direclly  as  possible. 

With  the  denouement  proper — wiUi  the  ilavcu^s  rt'ply,  "  Never- 
more," to  the  lover's  final  demand  if  he  shall  mcot  his  mistress  in 
another  world— the  poem,  in  its  obvious  phase,  Umt  of  a  simplo 
narrative,  may  bo  said  to  have  iU  coropleUon.  So  far,  every  Uiing 
fe  within  Uie  liiniU  of  the  accountable— of  Uie  real.     A  raven, 
having  learned  by  rote  the  single  word  "  Nevermore,"  and  li:iving 
esca|)ed  from  the  custody  of  its  owner,  is  driven  at  midnight, 
through  Uie  violence  of  a  storm,  to  seek  admission  at  a  window 
from  which- a  light  still  gleams — Uie  chamber-window  of  a  student, 
occupied  half  in  poring  over  a  volume,  half  in  dreaming  of  a 
belo%*ed  mistress  deceased.    Tlie  casement  being  Uirown  open  at 
tho  fluttering  of  the  bird's  wings,  Uie  bird  itself  perches  on  Uio 
tnost  convenient  seat  out  of  the  immediate  reach  ef  Uio  student, 
who,  amused  by  Uie  incident  and  Uie  oddity  of  Uio  visitor's 
demeanor,  demands  of  itj  in  jest  and  wiUiout  looking  for  a  reply, 
its  name.    The  raven  addressed,  answers  with  its  customary  word, 
**  Nevermore"— a  word  which  finds  immediate  echo  in  tho  mebin- 
clioly  heart  of  Uie  student,  who,  gi^nng  utterance  aloud  to  certain 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  occasion,  is  again  starllcd  by  Uie  fowl's 
repi*tiUon  of  "  Nevermore."    llie  student  now  guesses  Uic  state 
of  the  case,  but  is  impelled,  as  I  luive  Ijeforc  explained,  by  tho 
human  Uiirst  for  self-torture,  and  in  part  by  superstiUon,  to  pro- 
pound such  queries  to  the  bird  as  will  bring  him,  Uie  lover,  Uie 
most  of  the  luxury  of  sorrow,  Uirough  the  anticipated  answer 
•*  Nevermore.'*    WiUi  the  indiilgnnce,  to  the  extreme,  of  Uiis  self- 
torture,  the  narration,  in  what  I  have  termed  its  first  or  obvious 
phase,  has  a  natural  termination,  ami  so  for  there  has  been  no 
overstepping  of  Uie  limits  of  the  real. 

But  in  subjects  so  handled,  liowever  skilfully,  or  with  however 
vivid  an  array  of  incident,  there  is  always  a  cei:^in  hardness  or 
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itkedMiit  whidi  repels  Uie  nrtiAticnl  eje.  Two  things  aro  invari- 
Mj  feqiiffd— fint|  tomo  nmotint  of  oomplcxitj,  or  more  prop- 
erly, adiiptaUoii ;  And,  sccondlj,  some  amount  of  suggcstiveness— 
•OOM  under  current,  however  indefinite,  of  meaning.  It  is  this 
IHtcTi  inoBpei3al,  which  imparts  to  a  work  of  art  so  much  of  that 
ridbMft  (to  borrow  from  colk)quj  a  forcible  term)  which  we  are 
l5o~fiNi3  of  confounding  witli  the  ideal.  It  is  ih^^xeejif  of  the 
indigested  meaning — it  is  the  reuderinnr  this  the  upper  instead  of 
tte  wader  current  of  the  theme — ^which  turns  into  prose  (and  that 
ef  the  very  flattest  kind)  the  so-called -poeCgtl^fthe  so  called 
Cjnnscendeiitaittts^  " — • 

Holdhig  these  qyinions,  I  added  the  two  concluding  stanzas  of 
the  poem — their  suggestireness  being  thus  nuMle  to  penrade  all 
the  narrative  which  has  preceded  them.  The  under-current  of 
is  rendered  first  apparent  in  the  lines — 


*Mm  fkf  hsek  from  out  my  hnirt,  and  take  Ui/ form  from  olTai/  deor  T 
Qiielh  Um  Raven  **Kev«nDorer 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  words,  ^'from  out  my  heart,**  involve 
the  first  metaphorical  expression  in  the  poem.  They,  with  the 
■Mwer,  ** Nevermore,"  dispose  the  mind  to  seek  a  moral  in  all  that 
has  been  previously  narrated.  Tlie  reader  begins  now  to  regard 
&e  Raven  as  emblf^nuitical— but  it  is  not  until  the  very  last  line 
ef  the  very  last  stanza,  tiiat  the  intention  of  making  him  emble- 
matieal  of  Mournfki  mmd  Ntver-tndiny  JUmembnuM  is  permitted 
dklinctly'lolMMen: 

Ini  the  ltavm»  never  flitthif,  stm  is  sitUag,  ttm  is  sittfciK; 
Oto  the  panM  boit  of  PaOat  Just  sbove  mj  chamber  door ; 
And  bb  ejeo  have  all  the  ieeming  of  a  <Icomni*s  that  is  drearoii^ 
And  the  kun^Ughto*er  him  •trcaniii^  throws  hit  shadow  on  the  floor ; 
And  B^  soel/rwn  oaf  C/lal  tAodfNi  that  lios  floatiof  on  the  floor 
flhaQ  be  lillod    nei  si'uioie.  - 
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Oinoi. — Pardon,  Agathos,  the  weakness  of  a  spirit  new-Acdged 
with  immortality  1 

Agalko9, — You  have  spoken  nothing,  my  Oinos,  for  which  par- 
don is  to  be  demanded.  Not  even  here  is  knowledge  a  thing 
of  intuition*  For  wisdom,  ask  of  the  angels  freely,  that  it  may 
be  given  I 

Oiftof.— But  in  this  existence,  I  dreamed  that  I  should  be  at 
once  cognizant  of  all  things,  and  thus  at  once  happy  in  being  cog- 
nisant of  all. 

Ag€Uko9. — Ah,  not  in  knowledge  is  happiness,  but  in  the  acqui* 
sition  of  knowledge  1  In  for  ever  knowing,  we  are  for  ever  bless- 
ed ;  but  to  know  all>  were  the  curse  of  a  fiend. 

OinoM. — But  does  not  The  Most  High  know  all! 

AaathoM. — That  (since  he  is  The  Most  Happy)  must  be  still 
the  oM  tiling  unknown  even  to  Him. 

OinoB. — But,  since  we  grow  hourly  in  knowledge,  must  not 
at  loii  all  things  be  known! 

Agatho$. — Look  down  into  the  abjrsmal  distances  I — attempt 
to  force  the  gaze  down  the  multitudinous  vistas  of  the  stars,  as  we 
sweep  slowly  through  them  thus — and  thus — and  thus  I  Even 
the  spiritual  vision,  is  it  not  at  all  points  arrested  by  the  continuous 
gold(*n  walls  of  tlie  univerM  t— Uie  walls  of  the  mjrriads  of  the 
shining  bodies  that  mere  number  has  appeared  to  blend  into 
unity!  '       ^^  ^ 
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Oim$.^l  deiirlj  peroeire  that  tho  iniSnitj  of  matter  is  bo 
dream. 

Jgmtkoi. — ^There  are  no  dreams  in  Aidenn— but  it  is  here 
whispered  that,  of  this  iniSnitj  of  matter,  the  soU  purpose  is  to 
afford  intfoile  springs,  at  which  tho  soul  maj  alhij  tho  tliirst  to 
kmom  whi^  is  for  ever  unquenchable  within  it — since  to  quench 
H,  would  be  to  extinguish  the  souFs  self.  Question  me  then,  my 
Oinos,  ireelj  and  without  fear.  Come  1  we  will  leave  to  the  left 
the  loud  harroonj  of  tlie  Pleiades,  and  swoop  outward  from  the 
throne  hito  Che  starrer  meadows  beyond  Orion,  whore,  for  pansies 
and  Tiokta,  and  heart*s-case,  are  the  beds  of  the  triplicate  and 
tiiple-tiated  suns. 

Oimm. — ^And  now,  Agathos,  as  we  proceed,  instruct  me  1-^ 

ipeak  to  roe  in  the  earth's  iamiliar  tones !    I  understood  not  what 

you  hinted  to  me,  just  now,  of  the  modes  or  of  the  methods  of 

.  what,  during  mortality,  we  were  accustomed  to  call  Creation.    Do 

you  mean  to  say  that  the  Creator  is  not  God  f 

A^aUim. — ^I  mean  to  say  that  the  Deity  does  not  create. 

Oinot. — ^Bxpfaiin  I 

AgmikQ$* — hk  the  beginning  oit/y,  he  created.  The  seeming 
creatttfca  whidi  are  now,  throughout  the  universe,  so  perpetually 
springing  into  being,  can  only  be  considered  as  the  mediate  or 
kdirect,  not  as  the  direct  or  immediate  results  of  the  Divine  erea* 
live  power. 

Oinot. — ^Among  men,  my  Agathos,  this  idea  would  be  consider- 
sd  heretical  in  the  extreme. 

Agatho%. — Among  angtfls,  my  Oinos,  it  is  seen  to  be  simply  true. 

0im>9. — I  can  comprehend  you  thus  far — that  certain  opera- 
tions of  what  we  term  Nature,  or  tho  natural  laws,  will,  under 
certain  conditions,  give  rise  to  that  which  has  all  the  appearand 
of  cfpation.  Shortly  before  the  final  overthrow  of  the  earth,  there 
were,  I  well  remember,  many  very  successful  experiments  in  what 
tome  philosophers  were  weak  enough  to  denominate  the  creation 
ef  animaleulis. 

A^ihoi. — The  cases  of  which  you  speak  were,  in  fiict,  instances 
ef  the  aeoottdary  creation — and  of  the  onljf  species  of  creation 
^Udi  has.  ever  been,  since  the  first  word  sp<Ae  into  exiatenee  the 
imhiw. 
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Ot'nof .— Are  not  the  starry  worlds  that,  from  the  abyss  of  non- 
entity, burst  hourly  forth  into  the  heavens— are  not  these  stan, 
Agathos,  the  immediate  handiwork  of  the  King  f 

Atfathos.— Let  me  endeavor,  my  Oinos,  to  lead  you,  step  by 
step,  to  the  conception  I  intend.     You  are  well  aware  tliat,  as 
no  thought  can.  perish,  so  no  act  is  without  infinite  result    Wo 
moved  our  hands,  for  example,  when  we  were  dwellere  on  tlie 
earth,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  gave  vibration  to  the  atmosphere  which 
engirdled  it    This  vibration  was  indefinitely  extended,  till  it  gave 
impulse  to  every  particle  of  Uie  earth's  air,  wliicli  tlienccforwnrd, 
oftd  for  ffer,  was  actuated  by  the  one  movement  of  the  hand. 
ITiis  foct  the  mathematicians  of  our  globe  well  knew.    Tlmy  made 
the  special  effects,  indeed,  wrought  in  the  fluid  by  special  impulses, 
the  subject  of  exact  calcuhition— so  that  it  became  easy  to  deter- 
mine in  what  precise  period  an  impulse  of  given  extent  would 
engirdle  the  orb,  and  impress  (for  ever)  every  atom  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere circumojnbient    Retrograding,  they  found  no  difficulty,  from 
a  given  iffoct,  under  given  conditions,  in  determining  the  value  of 
the  original  impulse.     Now  the  mathematicians  who  saw  that  the 
results  of  any  given  impulse  were  absolutely  endless— and  who 
saw  that  a  portion  of  these  results  were  accurately  traceable  through 
the  agency  of  algcbraro  analysis— who  saw,  too,  tho  facility  of  tho 
retrogradation — these  men  saw,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  this  species 
of  analysis  itself,  had  within  iteelf  a  capacity  for  indefinite  pro- 
gress— that  there  were  no  bounds  conceivable  to  its  advanccinent 
and  applicability,  except  within  the  intellect  of  him  who  advanced 
or  applied  it    But  at  tliis  point  our  mntliematicians  paused. 
Oiwotf.— And  why,  Agathos,  should  they  have  proceeded  f 
-/l^aMo*.— Because  there  were  some  considerations  of  deep 
interest  beyond.     It  was  deducible  from  what  tliey  knew,  that  to 
a  being  of  infinite  understanding— one  to  whom  the  pcrfrcHon  of 
the  algtbrnic  analpis  lay  unfolded— there  could  l>c  no  diniculty 
in  tracing  every  impulse  given  the  air— and  tlie  ether  ihrowgh  tlie 
air— to  the  remotest  consequences  at  any  even  infiiiiti»ly  remote 
epoch  of  time.    It  is  indeed  demonstrable  Uint  ovary  such  impulse 
^iven  the  air,  must,  in  the  end,  impress  every  individual  thiiijx  that 
exists  uftWn  the  univeree  ;—nm\  the  being  of  infinite  understand, 
iiig— the  being  whpm  we  have  imagined— mighttfooo  thoremote 
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ladhihtiotii  of  the  impvlM — tmoe  them  upward  and  onward  in 
fteir  iaflneaeoa  upon  aU  particles  of  all  mntter — upward  and  on- 
watd  lur  over  in  their  modifioations  of  old  forms — or,  in  othor 
vord^  tift  tkdr  ataUon  of  ne» — ^until  he  (bund  them  reflected — 
waimfnmiif^  mt  la$i — ^badc  from  the  throne  of  the  Godhead.  And 
Mil  odj  could  such  a  being  do  this,  but  at  any  epoch,  should  a 
result  be  aSbrded  him — should  one  of  these  numberless 
ibr  example,  be  presented  to  his  inspection — he  could 
\  no  diflfeultj  in  determining,  bj  the  analytic  retrogradation, 
to  what  original  impulse  it  was  due.  Thk  power  of  retrogradaUon 
in  Ha  absolute  ftilness  and  perfection — this  faculty  of  referring  at 
•ff  opodus  tUt  effects  to  aU  causes — is  of  course  the  prerogati\*e 
of  the  Deity  alone — ^but  in  every  variety  of  degree,  short  of  the 
i^Molnte  perfection,  is  the  power  itself  exercised  by  the  whole  host 
of  the  Angelic  Intclligencea. 

OvjM»t.— But  you  speak  merely  of  impulses  upon  the  air. 

A^aikoi, — ^In  speaking  of  tlie  air,  )  referred  only  to  the  earth : 
bm  the  general  proposition  has  reference  to  impulses  upon  the 
ether — ^whidi,  since  it  pervades,  and  alone  pervades  all  space,  is 
ttus  the  great  medium  of  creation. 

Oinoi. — Then  all  motion,  of  whatever  nature,  creates  I 

J^fvlilot.— It  must:  but  a  true  philosophy  has  long  taught 
that  the  source  of  all  motion  is  thonght--and  the  source  of  all 
thought  is 

Oinof. — God. 

AgaUun. — I  have  spoken  to  you,  Oinos,  as  to  a  child  of  the  fair 
Earth  which  ktefy  perished— of  impulses  upon  the  atmosphere 
ef  tiie  Earth. 

Oittoi. — You  did. 

Agmihoi, — And  while  I  thus  spoke,  did  there  not  cross  your 
■md  some  thought  of  the  phyiical  power  qf  wordi  f  h  not  every 
verd  an  impulse  on  the  air  t 

OiMe. — But  why,  Agathos,  do  you  weep— and  why,  oh  why 
4o  your  wii^  droop  as  we  hover  above  this  fiiir  star — ^whidi  is 
the  greenest  and  yet  most  terrible  of  all  we  have  encountered  in , 
ear  fight  t    Its  brilliant  flowers  look  Kke  a  Urj  dream— but  ita 
Isree  vokanoea  like  the  passions  of  a  turbulent  heart 

A§tiikm4'^Thtj  ore  /—they  are/    This  wild  star— it  is  now 
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three  centuries  since,  with  cksped  hands,  and  with  streaming  eyes, 
tt  the  feet  of  my  beloved— I  spoke  it-with  a  few  passionate  sen- 
teiM«s-into  birth.  Its  brilliant  flowen  are  the  dearest  of  all  un* 
fiilfilled  dreams,  and  its  raging  vohamoes  oiv  the  passione  of  the 
moat  turbulent  and  unhallowed  of  hearts. 
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TInm  Uriufi  aw  Ib  tiM  IMwib 

Uim.    ««Boni  again  r' 

JbnM.  Tea,  fiiircal  and  best  belored  Unai  **  bom  agab." 
These  were  the  words  upon  whose  mystical  meaning  I  had  so 
long  pondered,  rejecting  the  explanations  of  the  priesdxxxii  until 
Death  himseir  rcsdred  for  me  the  secret. 

Cbtf.    Death ! 

Ifsnsf  •  How  strangely,  sweet  Una,  you  echo  my  words !  1 
obaenrc,  too,  a  racillation  in  your  step— a  joyous  inquietude  in 
jour  eyes.  Tbu  are  confused  and  oppressed  by  the  majcstio 
■ordty  of  the  Life  Eternal.  Yes,  it  was  of  Death  I  spoke.  And 
here  how  singnlarly  sounds  that  word  which  of  old  was  wont  to 
Wing  terror  to  all  hearts — throwhig  a  mildew  upon  all  pleaii. 

IAmu  Ah,  Death,  the  spectre  which  sate  at  all  feasts  f  How 
oAen,  Monos,  did  we  lose  ourselres  in  speculations  upon  its  na* 
tire  I  How  mjrsteriously  did  it  act  as  a  check  to  human  bliss-- 
saying  unto  it  ^  thus  far,  and  no  fartlier  I"  That  earnest  mutual 
bve,  my  own  Monos,  which  burned  within  our  bosoms— how 
fatnly  did  we  flatter  ourselves,  feeling  happy  in  its  first  up* 
iprbging,  that  our  happiness  would  strengthen  with  its  strength  I 
Alas  I  as  h  grew,  so  grew  in  our  hearts  the  dread  of  that  etfl 
hsnr  trhioh  was  hurrying  to  separate  us  forever  I  Thus,  fn 
Une,  k  beoamo  painful  to  tove.    Hate  would  have  been  mercy 
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iUbftot.  Speak  not  hero  of  these  griefs,  dear  Una-*-niina, 
nuno  forever  now ! 

Vila,  Bui  tlio  memory  of  past  sorrow — b  it  not  present  joy  f 
I  have  much  to  say  yet  of  tlie  tilings  which  have  been.  Above 
all,  1  bum  to  know  the  incidents  of  your  own  possago  through 
tlie  dark  Valley  and  Shadow. 

Monos,  And  when  did  the  radiant  Una  ask  anything  of  lier 
Monos  in  vain  ?  I  will  be  minute  in  relating  all— but  at  what 
point  shall  the  weird  narrative  begin  ? 

Una,    At  what  point  ? 

Monoi.    You  have  said. 

Una.  Monos,  I  comprehend  you.  In  Death  wo  have  both 
learned  tlie  propensity  of  man  to  define  the  indefinable.  I  will 
not  say,  then,  commence  with  the  moment  of  liPo's  cessation— 
but  commence  with  that  sad,  sad  instant  when,  tlio  fever  having 
abandoned  you,  you  sank  into  a  breathless  and  motionless  torpor, 
and  I  pressed  down  your  pallid  eyelids  with  the  passionate  fingers 
of  love. 

Monot.  One  word  first,  my  Una,  in  regard  to  man's  general 
condition  at  this  epoch.  You  will  remember  that  one  or  two  of 
the  wise  among  our  forcfathcrs^wisc  in  fact,  although  not  in  the 
world's  esteem — had  ventured  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  term 
"  Improvement,"  as  applied  to  the  progress  of  our  civilization. 
There  were  periods  in  each  of  the  five  or  six  centuries  iin. 
mediately  preceding  our  dissolution,  when  arose  some  vigorous  in* 
tellect,  boldly  contending  for  those  principles  whose  truth  appears 
now,  to  our  disenfranchised  reason,  so  utterly  obvious — principhv 
which  should  have  taught  our  race  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of 
the  natural  laws,  rather  than  attempt  their  control.  At  long  in- 
tervals some  master-minds  appeared,  looking  upon  each  odvanco 
in  practical  science  as  a  retro-gradation  ih  tlio  true  utHity.  Oc* 
caskmally  the  poetio  intellect— that  intellect  which  we  now  feel  to 
liave  been  the  most  exalted  of  all — sined  those  truths  which  to  ijr 
were  of  the  most  enduring  importance  could  only  be  reached  by 
that  analogy  which  speaks  in  proof-tones  to  tho  imagination  alone* 
and  to  the  unaided  reason  bears  no  weight— occasionally  did  this 
poetic  mtellect  proceed  a  step  farther  in  the  evolving  of  the  vague 
Mea  of  the  philosopliio,  and  find  in  the  mystio  parable  that  tells 
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•f  the  tree  of  knpwledge,  and  of  hs  forbidden  fruit,  deatli.pro. 
Aidng,  a  distinct  Intimation  that  knowledge  was  not  noeet  for 
■iMi  In  the  Infant  condition  of  his  sou).  And  these  men — tlie 
po*4»— Ihrlng  and  perishing  amid  the  scorn  of  the  **  utiliUriaiis"— 
of  rough  pedants,  who  arrogated  to  thomsolres  a  title  wliioh 
could  have  boon  properly  applied  only  to  the  scornod— thcso  nmn, 
tlio  popls,  pondered  plnliigly,  yet  not  unwisely,  u|)on  llio  anolont 
days  when  our  wants  were  not  more  simple  than  our  enjoyments 
were  keen— days  when  mirth  was  a  word  unknown,  so  solemnly 
def^p-^med  wis  happiness  holy,  august  and  blissful  days,  when 
Uue  riTers  an  undammed,  between  hills  unhewn,  into  far  forest 
sothudcs,  (.rimnnral,  odorous,  and  unexplored. 

Tet  these  noble  exceptions  from  the  general  misrule  served  but 
to  strengthen  it  by  oppositbn.  Alas  I  we  had  fallen  upon  the 
most  evil  of  all  our  evil  days.  The  great  "  movement*' — that 
was  the  cant  term— went  on :  a  diseased  commotioii,  moral  and 
physical.  Art— the  Arts — arose  supreme,  and,  once  enthronea, 
east  chains  upon  the  intelleet  which  had  elevated  them  to  power. 
Man,  because  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  majesty  of  Na« 
tare,  felh  Into  childish  exultation  at  his  acquired  and  still-in- 
creasing  dominkm  over  her  elements.  Even  while  he  stalked 
a  Ged  in  his  own  fancy,  an  infantine  imbecility  came  over  him. 
As  might  be  supposed  from  the  origin  of  his  disorder,  ho  grew  in. 
Ipcied  with  system,  and  with  abstraction.  Iln  enwrapped  himtH*)f 
in  generalities.  Among  other  odd  ideas,  that  of  universal  equal- 
hy  gained  ground ;  and  in  the  face  of  analogy  and  of  God — in 
despite  of  the  loud  warning  voice  of  the  laws  of  gradathn  so 
visibly  pervading  all  things  in  Earth  and  Heaven — wild  attempts 
St  an  omni-prevalent  Democracy  were  made.  Yet  this  evil 
sprang  necessarily  from  the  leading  evil.  Knowledge.  Man 
eouM  not  both  know  and  succumb.  Meantime  huge  smoking 
cities  arose,  Innumerable.  Qreen  leaves  shrank  before  the  hot 
breath  of  fbmaces.  The  fair  face  of  Nature  was  deformed  as 
vlth  the  ravages  of  some  loathsome  disease.  And  methinks, 
fireet  Una,  even  our  slumbering  sense  of  the  fbrced  and  of  the 
fcr-felclied  might  have  arrested  us  here.  But  now  it  appears 
that  we  httd  worked  oat  onr  own  destruotkm  in  the  perverskm  of 
o«r  Istfe,  or  rather  In  the  blind  aegleot  of  its  culture  In  the 
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schools.  For,  in  truth,  it  was  at  this  crisis  that  taste  alone— -that 
faculty  which,  holding  a  middle  positkHi  between  tlie  pure  inteK 
Icct  and  the  moral  sense,  could  never  safely  have  been  disregard* 
ed — it  was  now  that  taste  alone  could  have  led  us  gently  back  to 
Beauty,  to  Nature,  and  to  Life.  But  alas  for  the  pure  con- 
tcniplative  spirit  and  majcstio  intuition  of  Pinto  I  Alas  for  tlio 
« *"riM  wliloh  lie  justly  rcgitrdoci  as  an  nll-suflioicnt  ofluonliuii  Tor 
tlio  soul  I  Alas  for  him  and  for  iti— sinoe  boUi  were  most  (k's- 
peratcly  needed  when  bctli  were  most  entirely  forgotten  or 
despised.* 

Pascal,  a  philosopher  whom  we  both  love,  has  said,  how  truly ! 
— "  ^c  tcu*  notre  raitoimenusnJ  se  r^duit  h  eider  an  $enUmetU;^* 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  sentiment  of  the  natural,  had  tinm 
permitted  it,  would  have  regained  its  old  ascendancy  over  tlie 
harsh  mathematical  reason  of  the  scliools.  But  tliis  thing  was 
not  to  be.  Prematurely  induced  by  intemperance  of  knowledge, 
the  old  age  of  the  world  drew  on.  This  the  mass  of  mankind  saw 
not;  or,  living  lustily  although  unhappily,  affected  not  to  see. 
But,  for  myself,  the  Earth's  records  had  taught  mo  to  kwk  for 
widest  ruin  as  the  price  of  highest  civi]izatk>n.  I  had  imbibed  a 
prescience  of  our  Fate  from  comparison  of  China  the  simple  and 
enduring,  with  Assyria  the  architect,  with  Egypt  (lie  astrok)ger, 
with  Nubia,  more  crafly  than  either,  the  turbulent  mother  of  all 
Arts.     In  history f  of  these  regions  I  met  with  a  ray  from  the  Fu- 


*  V  It  will  be  h&nl  to  discover  a  better  [method  of  ediicatioii]  than  that 
which  the  experience  of  w  many  >gM  hM  already  dieoorcred ;  and  this  may  be 
summed  up  as  oonststin;  hi  gymnastics  for  the  body,  and  fittisie  Ibr  tlie  soal.** 
— Repub.  lib.  3.  **  For  this  reason  is  a  musical  education  most  essential ;  shiee 
it  causes  Rhythm  and  Harmony  to  penetrate  most  intimately  into  tlio  oool,  ta- 
king tlie  strongest  hold  upon  it,  filling  it  with  ^v/y.aiid  making  the  man  btMu- 
tiful'fninded,  ....  He  will  praise  and  admhe  the  heautiful;  will  receire  k 
with  joy  into  his  soul,  will  feed  upon  it,  and  asMimitate  hit  ewn  etrndithfi  wiVk 
il."^-Ibid.  lib.  3.  Music  Omwui,)  had,  howerer,  among  tlie  Athenians,  a  Ut 
more  comprchensiro  signification  than  with  us.  It  Uiduded  not  only  the  har^ 
■Minies  of  tune  and  of  tnne,  but  the  poetic  diction,  sentiment  and  Cfeatka, 
snoh  in  its  widest  sense.  The  study  of  mume  was  with  them,  hi  fact,  the  fen- 
eral  cultivation  of  the  taste— of  that  which  recogniies  the  beautifnl— la  i 
tra-distinction  from  reason,  which  deals  only  with  the  trve. 

t  **  History,  **  from  ivr^ttr,  to  csntomplate. 
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torn.  The  iodiTidiial  artlfioialitiM  of  the  three  latter  were  local 
dtseaies  of  the  Earth,  and  in  their  individual  overthrows  we  had 
•een  local  remedies  applied ;  hut  for  the  infected  world  at  large  I 
oouM  anticipate  no  regeneration  save  in  death.  That  man,  as  a 
face,  should  not  hecome  extlncti  I  saw  that  he  must  be  *'  bom 

And  now  it  war,  fiiirest  and  dearest,  that  we  wrapped  our  spir- 
its, daily,  in  dreams.  Now  it  was  that,  in  twilight,  wo  discoursed 
•f  the  days  to  come,  when  the  Art-soarred  suriace  of  the  Earth, 
'  having  undei^gone  that  purification*  which  akme  could  efface  Its 
rectangular  obscenities,  should  clothe  itself  anew  in  the  verdure 
and  the  mountain-slopes  and  the  smiling  waters  of  Paradise,  and 
be  rendered  at  length  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  man : — for  man  the 
Death-purged — for  man  to  whooe  now  exalted  intellect  tliere 
should  be  poison  ialcnowledge  no  nK>re— for  the  redeemed,  regcn^ 
eratcd,  Uissful,  and  now  immortal,  but  still  for  the  maUrial,  man. 

Dna.  Well  do  I  remember  tlicsc  convcn$f^tions,  dear  Monos; 
but  the  epoch  of  tlie  fiery  overthrow  was  not  so  near  at  hand  as 
we  believed,  and  as  the  corruption  you  indicate  did  surely  war- 
nuA  ue  in  believing.  Men  lived ;  and  died  individually.  You 
yourself  sickened,  and  passed  into  the  grave ;  and  thither  your 
ooofliant  Una  speedily  followed  you.  And  though  the  century 
whi(^  has  since  elapsed,  and  whose  conclusion  brings  us  thus  to. 
gether  once  more,  tortured  our  slumbering  senses  with  no  impa« 
tiencc  of  duration,  yet,  my  Monos,  it  was  a  oentury  still* 

Mon99.  Say,  rather,  a  point  in  the  vague  infinity.  Unques. 
Hooably,  It  was  in  the  Earth's  dotage  that  I  died.  Wearied  at 
heart  with  anxietica  which  had  their  origin  in  the  general  turmoil 
aad  decay,  I  soccttmbed  to  the  fierce  fever.  After  some  few  days 
Af  pain,  and  many  of  dreamy  delirium  roplete  with  ecstasy,  the 
wiaoiftstetions  of  whidh  you  misloolc  for  pab,  while  I  longed  but 
was  impotem  to  undeceive  you-Htfter  seme  days  there  came  upon 
■w,  as  you  have  said,  a  breathless  and  motionless  torpor;  and 
tUs  waa  tamed  JDealA  by  those  who  stood  around  me. 

Wofda  are  vague  things.    My  oondition  did  not  deprive  me  of 
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sentience.  It  appeared  to  me  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  the  ex. 
treme  quiescence  of  him,  who,  Having  slumbered  long  and  pro- 
foutidly,  lying  motionless  and  fully  prostrate  in  a  midsummer 
noon,  begins  to  steal  slowly  back  into  consciousness,  through  the 
mere  sudiciency  of  his  sleep,  and  without  being  awakened  by  ex* 
tcmal  disturbances. 

I  breathed  no  longer.     The  pulses  were  still.     The  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat.     Volition  had  not  departed,  but  was  pworless. 
The  senses  were  unusually  active,  altliough  eccentrically  so — as* 
suming  often  each  other's  functions  at  random.     Tlie  taste  and 
the  smell  were  inextricably  confounded,  and  became  one  senti- 
ntent,  abnormal  and  intense.     The  rosc-watar  with  which  your 
tenderness  hod  nwislencd  my  lips  to  the  last,  afTcclcd  me  with 
sweet'  fancies  of  flowers— -fantastic  flowers,  far  more  lovely  than 
any  of  the  old  Earth,  but  whose  prototy|)C8  we  have  hero.  Iiluoin- 
ing  around  us.     The  eyelids,  transparent  ond  bloodless,  oflercd 
ho  complete  Impediment  to  vision.     As  volition  was  in  abeyance, 
the  balls  could  not  roll  in  their  sockets — but  all  objects  within  the 
range  of  the  visual  hemisphere  were  seen  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness ;  the  rays  which  fell  upon  the  external  retina,  or  into 
the  corner  of  the  eye,  producing  a  more  vivid  ciFcct  than  tliose 
which  struck  the  front  or  interior  surface.     Yet,  in  the  former 
instance,  this  eflcct  was  so  far  anomalous  timt  I  appreciated  it 
only  as  $omid — sound  sweet  or  discordant  as  the  matters  present- 
ing  themselves  at  my  side  were  light  or  dark  in  shade— -curved 
or  angular  in  outline.     The  hearing,  at  the  same  time,  although 
excited  in  degree,  was  not  irregular  in  action— estimating  re4il 
sounds  with  an  extravagance  of  precision,  not  less  than  of  sensi- 
bility.    Touch  had  undergone  a  morliflcation  more  peculiar.     Its 
impressions  were  tardily  received,  but  pertinaciously  retained, 
.  and  resulted  always  in  the  highest  physical  pleasure.     Thus  the 
pi-essure  of  your  sweet  fingers  upon  my  eyelids,  at  first  only  rec- 
ognised  through  viskm,  at  length,  long  after  their  removal,  filled 
my  whole  being  with  a  sensual  delight  immeasurable.     I  say 
with  a  sensual  delight     AU  my  perceptions  were  purely  sensual. 
The  materials  furnished  the  passive  brain  by  the  senses' were  not 
in  the  least  degree  wrought  into  shape  by  the  deceased  under* 
standing.    Of  pain  there  was  some  liule  ;  of  pleasure  there  waa 
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aMch ;  M  of  morml  fin  or  pleasure  none  at  all.  Thus  your 
wiM  floka  floated  Into  my  ear  with  all  their  mounful  eadenoest 
and  weie  appreciated  in  their  every  variation  of  sad  tone ;  but 
they  irere  soft  musical  sounds  and  no  more ;  th^  conveyed  to 
the  extinct  reason  no  intimation  of  the  sorrows  which  gave  them 
biftk ;  while  the  laife  and  constant  tears  which  iell  upon  my 
fime,  telling  the  bystanders  of  a  heart  which  broke,  thrilled  every 
fibre  of  my  frame  with  ecstasy  alone.  And  this  was  in  truth  thk 
Dcalk  of  which  these  bystanders  spoke  reverently,  in  low  whis- 
pern  you,  sweet  Una,  gaspingly,  with  loud  cries. 
.  They  attired  me  for  the  coffin— three  or  ibur  dark  figures 
which  ffitted  busily  to  and  fro.  As  these  crossed  the  direct  line 
of  roj  vision  they  aflected  me  tM  forms;  but  upon  passing  to  my 
skle  their  imagea  impressed  me  with,  the  idea  of  shrieks,  groans, 
and  other  dismal  expressions  of  tenor,  of  horror,  or  of  wo.  You 
akoe,  habhed  in  a  white  robe,  passed  in  all  diroctkms  musically 


The  d«y  waned ;  and,  as  its  light  &ded  away,  1  became  pos- 
scsBcd  by  a  vague  uneasiness  an  anxiety  such  as  tlie  sloeper 
feels  when  sad  real  sounds  fiill  continuously  within  his  ear — low 
distant  bell-tones,  solemn,  at  long  but  equiJ  intervals,  and  com* 
Mingling  with  melancholy  dreams.  Night  arrived  ;  and  with  its 
shadows  a  heavy  discomfort  It  oppressed  my  limbs  with  the  op- 
pression of  some  dull  weight,  and  was  palpable.  Tlicre  was  also 
a  moming  sound,  not  unlike  the  distant  roverberatkm  of  surf,  but 
continuous,  which,  beginning  with  the  first  twilight,  had 
in  strength  with  tlie  darkness.  Suddenly  lights  were 
bfougiit  inio  the  room,  and  thb  reverberatkm  became  forthwith 
interrupted  into  finequcnt  unequal  bursts  of  the  same  sound,  but 
less  dreary  and  less  distinct.  The  ponderous  opprcsskm  was  In 
a  great  measure  relieved ;  and,  issuipg  ftom  the  flame  of  each 
lamf,  (for  there  were  many,)  there  flowed  unbrokenly  into  my 
ears  a  strain  of  melodious  monotone.  And  when  now,  dear  Una, 
appmaehingtha  bed  upon  which  I  lay  outstretched,  you  sat  gently 
by  ny  side,  breathing  odor  from  your  sweet  lips,  and  pressing 
them  upon  nay  bro>w,  there  arose  tremukmsly  within  my  bosom, 
and  ■rfngling  with  the  merely  physical  sensatfons  which  cirounK 
nwiTTi  hadMlled  forth,  a  something  akin  to  sentiment  itself-a 
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feeling  tliat,  half  appreciating,  half  responded  to  your  earnest  love 
and  sorrow  ;  but  this  feeling  took  no  root  In  the  pulseless  heart, 
and  seemed  indeed  rather  a  shadow  than  a  reality,  and  faded 
quickly  away,  fifst  into  extreme  quiescence,  and  then  into  a  purely 
sensual  pleasure  as  before. 

And  now,  from  the  wreck  and  the  chaos  of  the  usual  senses, 
there  appeared  to  have  arisen  within  me  o  sixth,  all  perfect.  In 
its  exorcise  I  found  a  wild  delight— yet  a  delight  still  physical,  in* 
asmuch  as  the  understanding  had  in  It  no  part.  Motkm  In  the 
animal  frame  had  fully  ceased.  No  muscle  quivered ;  no  nerve 
thrilled  ;  no  artery  throbbed.  But  there  seemed  to  have  sprung 
up  in  tlie  brain,  thai  of  which  no  words  could  convey  to  the  merely 
human  intelligence  even  an  Indistinct  conception.  Let  me  term 
it  a  mental  pendulous  pulsation.  It  was  the  moral  embodiment 
of  man's  abstract  idea  of  Time.  By  the  absolute  equalization 
of  this  movement— or  of  such  as  this— had  the  cycles  of  tin)  fir- 
mamenUil  orbs  themselves,  been  adjusted.  By  its  aid  I  measured 
the  irregularities  of  the  clock  upon  the  mantel,  and  of  the  watches 
of  the  attendants.  Their  lickings  came  sonorously  to  my  ears. 
The  slightest  deviations  from  the  true  proportion — and  these  devL 
ations  were  omni*pncvalent — aflected  me  just  as  violations  of  ab- 
stract  truth  were  wont,  on  earth,  to  affect  the  moral  sense.  Al- 
though  no  two  of  the  time-pieces  in  the  chamber  struck  the  indi. 
vidual  seconds  accurately  together,  yet  I  had  no  diffieulty  in  hold* 
ihg  steadily  in  mind  the  tones,  and  the  respective  momentary 
errors  of  each.  And  this — this  keen,  perfect,  selfexisting  senti- 
ment  of  «Ittra<um— this  sentiment  existing  (an  man  could  not  pos- 
sibly  liave  conceived  It  to  exist)  independently  of  any  successiou 
of  events — this  idea — this  sixth  sense,  upspringing  from  the  ashes 
of  the  rest,  was  the  first  obvious  and  certain  step  of  the  intempo- 
ral  soul  upon  the  threshold  of  tlie  temporal  Eternity. 

It  was  midnight ;  and  you  still  sat  by  my  side.  All  others 
had  departed  from  the  chamber  of  Death.  They  had  deposited 
me  In  the  coffin.  The  lamps  burned  ff  ickcringly ;  for  this  I  knew 
by  the  tremulousness  of  the  monotonous  strains.  But,  suddenly 
these  strains  diminished  in  distinctness  and  in  volume.  Finally 
•they  ceased.  The  perfume  In  my  nostrils  died  away.  Forma 
affected  my  viskm  no  longer.    The  oppression  of  the  Darknaas 
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•plMbd  itfdf  from  my  booom.  A  dull  shook  like  that  of  eloo* 
tricitj  pervaded  nij  frame,  and  was  followed  by  toul  loss  of  the 
idea  of  contact  All  of  what  man  has  termed  sense  was  merged 
b  the  sole  comcwusncss  of  entity,  and  in  tlio  one  abiding  senti- 
mcnt  of  duration.  The  mortal,  body  had  been  at  lengtli  stricken 
Willi  tlie  liand  of  the  deadly  Decay. 

Yel  had  not  all  of  sentience  departed  ;  for  the  consciousness 
aad  the  sentiment  remaining  supplied  some  of  its  functions  by  a 
Knhargic  intuition.  I  appreciated  the  direful  change  row  in  ope* 
lation  upon  the  flesh,  and,  as  the  dreamer  is  sonxniincs  aware 
of  the  bodily  presence  of  ooo  who  leafis  over  him,  so,  nwcot  Una, 
I  sliU  dully  folt  that  you  sat  by  my  side.  So,  too,  wlien  the 
■ooB  of  the  second  day  came,  I  was  not  unconscious  of  those 
movements  which  displaced  you  from  my  side,  which  confined 
roe  within  the  coffin,  which  deposited  me  within  the  hearse,  which 
bore  mo  to  |h<$  grave,  which  lowered  me  within  it,  which  heaped 
heavily  the  mould  upon  me,  and  which  thus  left  me,  in  blackness 
■ad  eomtpthxi,  to  my  sad  and  scdemn  slumbers  with  the  worm. 

And  here,  io  the  prison-house  which  has  few  secrets  to  disclose, 
there  rolled  away  days  and  weeks  and  months;  and  the  soul 
watched  narrowly  each  second  as  it  flew,  and,  without  effort, 
took  record  of  its  flight — without  effort  and  without  object. 

A  year  passed.  The  consciousness  of  being  had  grown  hour. 
ly  more  indistinct,  and  that  of  mere  locality  had,  in  great  mcas- 
wr,  usurped  Hs  poshion.  The  idea  of  entity  was  becoming 
merged  hi  that  of  fflaee.  Tlie  narrow  space  immediately  sur. 
fomKiing  what  had  been  the  body,  was  now  growing  to  be  the 
body  itself.  At  length,  as  often  happens  to  the  sleeper  (by  sleep 
and  its  world  alone  is  Death  Imaged)— at  length,  as  sometimes 
happened  on  Earth  to  the  deep  slumberer,  when  some  flitting 
light  half  startled  hfan  into  awaking,  yet  left  him  half  enveloped 
hi  dreams  so  to  me,  in  the  strict  embrace  of  the  Shadow,  came 
Iftal  light  which  alone  might  have  had  power  to  startle — the  light 
sf  enduring  Love.  Men  toiled  at  the  grave  in  which  I  lay  darkling. 
They  upthrew  the  damp  earth.  Upon  my  mouldering  bofics  there 
dtatcnded  the  coffin  of  Una. 

And  now  agahi  all  was  void.  That  nebulous  light  had  been 
Thai  feeble  thrill  had  vibrated  itself  into  quiaa* 
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oence.  Many  iMlra  had  supervened.  Dust  had  returned  to 
dust.  Tlie  worm  had  food  no  more.  Tlic  sense  of  being  had  ai 
length  utterly  departed,  and  there  reigned  in  its  stead — ^instead  of 
all  things— dominant  arid  perpetual— tlie  autocrats  Place  and 
Time.  For  that  which  tea*  not — for  that  whicii  bod  no  form — 
for  that  whicli  had  no  tliougbt — for  that  which  hod  no  scnliciice— 
for  that  which  was  soulless,  yet  of  which  mottcr  formed  no  por. 
Uim — for  all  this  nothingness,  yet  for  all  thb  immorUlity,  the 
grave  was  still  ft  home,  and  the  corrosive  hours,  co-mates. 
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I  wtt  Mv  to  to  llMt. 

snot. 
War  do  jrou  oall  im  BivM  ? 

CHABIIION. 

iSo  hfenoclbnrmnl  will  you  alwajrt  be  oalled.  Tou  mmt  forget, 
iBi^  mjf  emrthly  namei  and  qieak  to  me  at  Channkm. 

BIB08. 

This  it  indeed  no  dream  f 

CUARMION. 

Dreams  are  witli  us  no  more ; — but  of  these  mysteries  anon. 
I  rejotoe  to  see  you  looking  lifelike  and  rational,  Tho  film  6f 
the  shadow  has  already  pamed  from  off  your  eyes.  Be  of  heart, 
and  fear  nothing.  Your  allotted  days  of  stupor  have  expired ; 
and,  to.niorrowy  I  will  myself  induct  you  into  the.full  joys  and 
woaders  of  your  norel  existence. 

BIBOk. 

Troo  I  feel  no  stupor— none  at  all.  Thft  wild  mckness  and 
Ike  terriblo  darkness  ha?a  left  me,  and  I  hear  no  kmger  that  mad, 
rmhing,  horrible  sound,  like  the  <<  voice  of  many  waters.'*  Yet 
my  senses  are  bewildered,  Charmioo,  with  the  keenness  of  their 
IKmeptioo  of  l4s  mem. 

CRABMIOH. 

A  few  days  wfll  remove  all  this ;— but  I  fiiUy  understand  jrou, 
sad  fesi  for  you.    It  b  now  ten  earthly  y^rs  since  I  underwent 
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what  you  undeigo^yet  the  remembrance  of  it  hangs  by  me  still. 
You  havo  now  suffered  all  of  pain,  however,  whicii  you  <  will 
sttffiur  in  Aidenn. 


In  Aidenn  f 


In  Aidenn. 


BIBOS. 


CHABMION. 


BIH08. 


Oh  God !— pity  me,  Charmion !— I  am  overburthencd  with  th« 
majesty  of  all  things— of  the  unknown  now  known— of  the  speo- 
qlativo  Future  merged  in  the  august  and  certain  Present. 

CHARMION. 

Orapplo  not  now  with  such  tliouglits.  To-morrow  we  will 
speak  of  this.  Your  mind  wavers,  and  ite  agitation  will  find  ro* 
lief  in  the  exercise  of  simple  memories.  Look  not  around,  nor 
forward — but  back.  I  am  burning  with  anxiety  to  iicar  the  de- 
tails  of  that  stupendous  event  which  threw  you  among  us.  Tell 
mo  of  it.  Let  us  converse  of  familiar  things,  in  tho  old  familiar 
language  of  the  world  which  has  so  fearfully  perished. 

BIROS. 

Most  fearfully,  fearfully  I — this  is  indeed  no  dream. 

CHARMION. 

Dreams  are  no  more.    Was  I  muoh  mourned,  my  Eiros  ? 

BIROS. 

Mourned,  Charmion  ?— oh  deeply.  To  that  last  hour  of  all, 
tliere  hung  a  cloud  of  intense  gloom  and  devout  sorrow  over  your 
household. 

CHARMION. 

And  that  last  houi^-«peak  of  it.  Remember  that,  beyond  the 
naked  fact  of  the  catastrophe  itself,  I  know  nothing.  When, 
coming  out  from  among  mankind,  I  passed  into  Night  through 
the  Grave — at  that  perkKl,  if  I  remember  aright,  tho  calamity 
whicli  overwhelmed  you  was  utterly  unanticipated.  Dut,  in. 
deed,  I  knew  little  of  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  day* 

BIBOS. 

The  individual  oalamity  was,  as  you  say,  enthrely  unantioi- 
Vol.  II.— 20  ^  T 
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fttai  i  but  anakgouB  misfbrlunes  had  been  long  a  subfcct  of  dia. 
eanion  wilh  aatronomers.  I  need  toaroe  tell  you,  my  friend, 
that,  cren  when  you  left  us,  men  hod  agreed  to  understand  tJKW 
pMiagcs  in  the  rnont  holy  writings  which  tipeak  o(  the  iinal  de- 
ttmctkm  of  all  things  by  fire,  as  hairing  reference  lo  the  orli  of 
the  earth  alone.  But  in  regard  to  the  immediate  agency  of  i!k 
niin,  speculation  had  been  at  fault  from  that  ciiocli  in  atitronom. 
leal  knowledge  in  which  the  comets  were  divesteil  of  the  terrors 
of  l^am.  The  rery  moderate  density  of  these  bodies  had  bccsn 
well  established.  They  had  been  observed  to  pass  among  tlie 
salcllilea  of  Jupiter,  without  bringing  about  any  sensible  altera- 
tMNi  ekher  in  the  masses  or  in  tlie  orlnts  of  these  secondary 
Janets.  We  had  long  regarded  the  wanderers  as  vapory  ore. 
ationa  of  Inoonocirable  tenuity,  and  as  altogether  incapable  of 
doing  injuiy  to  our  substantial  globe,  even  in  the  event  of  coo- 
tact.  But  contact  was  not  in  any  degree  dreaded  ;  for  the  clc 
ments  of  all  the  comets  were  accurately  known.  Tlwit  among 
Am  we  should  look  for  the  agency  of  the  threatened  fiery  de. 
stradjon  had  been  for  many  years  coasidcred  an  inadmissible 
Mea.  But  wonders  and  wild  fancies  had  been,  of  late  days, 
Urangcly  rife  among  mankind ;  and,  altliough  it  was  only  with  a 
fow  of  the  ignorant  that  actual  apprchcnskw  prevailed,  upon  the 
amioancement  by  afctrooomersof  a  new  comet,  yet  this  announce 
ment  was  generally  reoeived  with  I  know  not  what  of  agllatkm 


The  elements  of  the  strange  orb  were  immetUately  calculated, 
awl  It  was  at  once  conceded  by  all  observers,  that  its  path,  at 
perihdkm,  would  bring  it  into  very  close  proximity  with  the 
saith.  There  were  two  or  three  astronomers,  of  secondary  note, 
wha  ftmAvAcly  maintained  that  a  contact  was  inevitable.  I  can- 
DOlvery  well  express  to  you  the  effect  of  this  intelligence  upon 
Ike  people.  For  a  few  short  days  they  would  not  believe  an  as- 
ssftkm  which  their  intellect,  so  long  employed  among  woridly  con- 
ri^iations,  could  not  in  any  manner  grasp.  But  the  truth  of  a 
vitally  Important  fact  soon  makei  its  way  into  the  understanding 
sT  even  the  moat  aldkl.  Finally,  all  men  saw  that  astronomical 
knowledge  Iksd  not,  and  they  awaited  the  comet.  Its  approach 
was  noc^at  first,  seemingly  rapid;  nor  waa  its  appearance  of 
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very  unusual  character.  It  was  of  a  dull  red,  and  liad  little  per. 
ceptiUe  train.  For  seven  or  eight  days  we  saw  no  material  in- 
crease in  its  apparent  diameter,  and  but  a  partial  alteration  in  its 
oolor.  Meantime,  the  ordinary  affairs  of  men  wcfo  discarded, 
and  all  interests  absorbed  io  a  growing  discussion,  instituted  by 
the  philosophic,  in  respect  to  tlie  comctary  nature.  Even  the 
grossly  ignorant  aroused  tlicir  sluggish  capacities  to  such  con. 
siderations.  The  learned  now  gave  their  intellect — their  soul— -to 
no  such  points  as  the  allaying  of  fear,  or  to  the  sustenance  of  loved 
theory.  They  sought — they  panted  for  right  views  Tliey  groaned 
for  perfected  knowledge.  Trulh  arose  in  the  purity  of  lior  strcngtli 
and  exceeding  nmjesty,  and  the  wise  bowed  down  and  adored. 

That  material  injury  to  our  globe  or  to  its  inhabitants  would 
result  from  the  apprelicnded  contact,  was  an  opinion  which  hour- 
ly lost  ground  among  the  wise ;  and  tlie  wise  wero  now  freely 
permitted  to  rule  the  reason  and  the  fancy  of  the  crowd,  it  waa 
demonstrated,  that  (lie  density  of  the  comet's  nucUtu  was  far  less 
tlian  that  of  our  rarest  gas  ;  and  the  harmless  passage  of  a  similar 
visitor  anKMig  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  was  a  point  stixMigly  insisted 
upon,  and  which  served  groatly  to  allay  terlror.  Theologists,  with 
an  earnestness  fear-enkindled,  dwelt  upon  the  biblical  prophecies, 
and  expounded  them  to  the  people  with  a  directness  and  simplicity 
of  which  no  previous  instance  had  been  known.  That  Uie  final 
destruction  of  the  earth  must  be  brought  about  by  the  agency  of 
fire,  was  urgod  with  a  spirit  that  enforced  every  where  oonviction ; 
and  that  the  comets  were  of  no  fiery  nature  (as  all  men  now 
knew)  was  a  truth  which  relieved  all,  in  a  great  measure,  frofn 
the  apprehension  of  the  great  calamity  foretold.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  ppular  prejudices  and  vulgar  errors  in  regard  to  pesti. 
lences  and  wars— errors  which  were  wont  to  prevail  upon  every 
appearance  of  a  comet— were  now  altogether  unknown.  As  if 
by  some  sudden  convulsive  exertkm,  reason  had  at  once  hurled 
soperstitMNi  finom  her  throne.  Tho  feeblest  intellect  had  derived 
vigor  from  excessive  interest. 

What  minor  evils  might  arise  from  the  contact  were  pointa  of 
elaborate  question.  The  learned  spoke  of  slight  geologioal  die- 
turbaocea,  of  probable  alteratkms  in  climate,  and  consequently  In 
vegptatkm ;  of  possible  magnetic  and  electric  infliienoea.    Many 
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held  dMt  DO  tisiUe  of  perceptible  efSeot  would  in  anymMiner  be 
pfodueed.  While  such  discussions  were  going  on,  their  subject 
gradtially  opproeched,  growing  lorger  in  apparent  diameter,  and 
of  a  more  brilliant  lustre.  Mankind  grew  paler  as  it  came.  All 
hunMui  operations  were  suspended. 

There  was  an  epoch  in  the  course  of  the  general  scntimmit 
when  the  comet  had  attained,  at  length,  a  size  surpassing  that  of 
any  previously  recorded  visitation.  The  people  now,  dismissing 
any  Ihigering  hope  that  the  astronomers  were  wrong,  experienced 
all  the  ccrUinty  of  evil.  The  chimerical  aspect  of  their  terror 
was  gone.  The  hearts  of  the  stoutest  of  our  race  beat  violently 
witMn  their  bosoms.  A  very  few  days  sufBccd,  however,  to 
merge  even  such  feelings  in  sentiments  more  unendurable.  We 
could  no  longer  apply  to  the  strange  orb  any  aci:fi#lofii0<i  thoughts. 
hs  kisionaU  attributes  hod  disappeared.  It  oppressed  us  with  a 
hideous  jM^oeAy  of  emotion.  We  saw  it  not  as  an  astronomical 
pheMxncnon  in  tho  licavons,  but  as  an  incubus  upon  our  hearts, 
and  a  shadow  upon  onr  brains.  It  had  Uken,  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  the  character  of  a  gigantio  mantle  of  rare  flame,  extend, 
lag  from  horizon  to  horizon. 

Tet  a  day,  and  men  breathed  with  greater  freedom.  It  was 
clear  that  we  were  already  within  the  influence  of  tho  comet ; 
yet  me  lived.  We  even  felt  an  unusual  elasticity  of  frame  and 
vivacity  of  mind.  The  exceeding  tenuity  of  the  object  of  our 
dread  was  apparent ;  for  all  heavenly  objects  were  plainly  visible 
through  lU  Meantime,  our  vegetation  had  perceptibly  altered ; 
.  and  we  gained  faith,  from  this  predicted  circumstance,  in  the  fere- 
sight  of  the  wise.  A  wild  luxuriance  of  foliage,  utterly  unknown 
beferet  burst  out  upon  every  vegetable  thing. 

Yci  another  day — and  tlie  evil  was  not  altogether  upon  us.  It 
was  now  evident  that  its  nucleus  would  flrst  reach  us.  A  wild 
change  liad  come  over  all  men ;  and  the  flrst  sense  of  pm»  was 
the  wild  signal  ibr  general  lamentation  and  horror.  This  flrst 
sense  of  pain  lay  in  a  rigorous  constriction  of  tlie  breast  and 
kings,  and  an  insuflerable  dryness  of  the  skin.  It  could  not  be 
denied  that  our  atmosphere  was  radically  afieotod ;  the  oiinfomuu 
Hon  of  thb  atmosphere  and  the  possible  modificatkms  to  which  it 
m%ht  be  sulijected,  were  now  the  topics  of  disoiisskm.    The  le* 
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suit  of  investigatk>n  sent  an  electric  thrill  of  the  intcnsest  terror 
through  the  universal  heart  of  man. 

It  had  been  long  known  that  the  air  which  encircled  us  wics  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  in  the  proportKNi  of 
twenty-one  measures  of  oxygen,  and  scvcnty-ninc  of  nitrogen,  in 
every  one  hundred  of  tlio  atmosplicro.  Oxygen,  which  was  the 
principle  of  combustion,  and  the  vehicle  of  heat,  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  tlie  support  of  animal  life,  and  was  tlie  most  power- 
ful  and  energetic  agent  in  nature.  Nitrogen,  on  the  contrary, 
was  incapable  of  supporting  either  animal  life  or  flame.  An  un* 
natural  excess  of  oxygen  would  result,  it  had  been  ascertained, 
in  just  such  an  elevation  of  tho  animal  spirits  as  wc  hud  Int. 
toriy  experienced.  It  was  the  pursuit,  the  extension  of  llie  idea, 
which  had  engendered  awe.  What  would  be  the  result  of  a  to- 
tal extraction  of  the  nitrogen  f  A  combustion  irresistible,  nil. 
devouring,  omni.prevalent,  immediate ; — the  entire  fulfllmcnt,  in 
all  their  minute  and  terrible  details,  of  the  fif^ryand  liorror.in* 
spiring  denunciations  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Holy  Book. 

Why  need  1  paint,  Charmion,  the  now  discnchaincd  frenzy  of 
mankind  ?  That  tenuity  in  the  comet  which  had  previously  in. 
spired  us  with  hope,  was  now  the  source  of  the  bitterness  of  de. 
spair.  In  its  impalpable  gaseous  character  wo  dearly  pcrcoivcHl 
the  consummation  of  Pate.  Meantime  a  day  again  posscd— 
bearing  away  with  it  the  last  shadow  of  Hope.  '  We  gasped  in 
the  rapki  modiflcatkm  of  the  air.  The  red  blood  bounded  tuniul. 
tuously  through  its  strict  channels.  A  furious  delirium  possessed 
all  men  ;  and,  with  arms  rigidly  outstretched  towards  the  threat, 
ening  heavens,  they  trembled  and  shrieked  alou(|.  But  the  nu 
clous  of  Uie  destroyer  was  now  upon  us ; — even  here  in  Aidenn, 
I  shudder  while  1  speak.  Let  me  bo  brief— -brief  as  the  ruin  that 
overwhelmed.  For  a  moment  thero  was  a  wild  lurid  light  olone, 
visiting  and  penetrating  all  things.  Then — let  us  bow  down, 
Charmion,  before  tho  excessive  majesty  of  the  great  God !— tliej% 
there  came  a  shouting  and  pervading  sound,  as  if  from  the  moulli 
itself  of  KM  ;  while  the  whole  incumbent  mass  of  ether  in  which 
we  existed,  burst  at  once  into  a  species  of  intense  flame,  for  whoeo 
surpassing  brilliancy  and  all.fervid  heat  even  the  angels  in  the 
high  Heaven  of  pore  knowledge  have  no  name.    Thus  ended  all 
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Ti  wbo  fetd  are  siiii  among  the  liring:  but  I  who  write  shall 
haro  loag  riaee  goie  mj  way  into  the  region  of  shadows.  For 
Meed  strange  things  shall  happen,  and  secret  things  be  known, 
and  manj  eentnries  shnll  pnss  awaj,  ere  these  memorials  be  seen 
•f  men.  And,  when  seen,  there  will  be  some  to  disbelieve,  and 
•ome  to  donbt,  and  jet  a  few  who  will  find  mudi  to  ponder  npon 
fai  the  ehameters  here  graven  with  a  stjlus  of  iron. 

Hie  jear  had  been  a  jear  of  terror,  and  of  feelings  more  intenso 
than  terror  lor  which  there  is  no  name  upon  the  earth.  For  manj 
prodigies  and  signs  had  taken  pbice,  and  far  and  wide,  over  sea 
and.  land,  the  bhidi  wings  of  the  Pestilence  were  spread  abroad. 
To  tkoae,  nevertheless,  ennning  in  the  stars,  it  was  not  unknown 
that  the  heavens  wore  an  aspect  of  ill ;  and  to  me,  the  Greek 
^  Oinoa,  among  others,  it  was  evident  tliat  now  had  arrived  the 
aheraation  of  that  seven  hondred  and  ninetj-fonrth  jear  when,  at 
the  entrance  of  Aries,  the  planet  Jupiter  is  conjoined  with  the  red 
ring  of  the  terrible  Sutumus.  The  peculiar  spirit  of  the  skies,  if  I 
mi^ake  not  greatlj,  made  itself  manifest,  not  onlj  in  the  ph jsical 
orb  9i  the  earth,  W  in  the  sonls,  imaginations,  and  meditations 
ormankhid. 

Over  some  fUskt  of  the  red  Chian  wine,  within  the  walls  of  a 
noble  hall,  in  a  dim  dtj  called  Ptoleinnis,  we  sat,  at  night,  a  com* 
pMij  of  seven.  And  to  onr  diamber  there  was  no  entrance  save 
hy  nloftj  door  of  brass :  and  the  door  was  fashioned  bj  the  arti- 
snn  Oorinnoa,  and,  being  of  rare  workmanship,  was  fiistened  from 
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within.  Black  draperies,  likewise,  in  the  gloomj  room,  shut  out 
from  our  view  the  moon,  the  lurid  stars,  and  the  pcoplclcM  streets— 
but  the  boding  and  the  mcmorj  of  Evil,  tlicj  would  not  be  so 
excluded.  .  There  were  things  around  us  and  about  of  which  I  can 
render  no  distinct  account— things  material  and  spiritual— heavi- 
ness in  the  atmosphere — a  sense  of  suffocation — ^anxictj— and, 
above  all,  that  terrible  stateiof  existence  whicli  tlie  nervous  experi- 
ence when  the  senses  are  kcenlj  living  and  awake,  and  meanwhile 
the  powers  of  Uiought  lie  dormant.  A  dead  wciglit  hung  upon 
us.  It  hung  upon  our  limbs— upon  the  hoiuclioid  furniture— 
upon  die  goblcU  from  which  we  drank;  and  nil  tilings  wore 
depressed,  and  borne  down  thcrcbj— all  tliiii;^  save  onlj  the 
(Limes  of  the  seven  iron  lamps  whidi  illumined  our  revel.     Up* 

•  rearing  themselves  in  tall  slender  lines  of  light,  Uicj  tlius  remained 
burning  all  pallid  and  motionless ;  and  in  the  mirror  which  their 
lustre  formed  upon  the  round  table  of  cbonj  at  wliicli  wo  Mit,  each 
of  us  there  assembled  beheld  tiie  pallor  of  his  own  counlciumce, 
and  the  unquiet  glare  in  the  downcast  ejcs  of  his  companions. 
Yet  wo  kiuglied  and  were  nierrj  in  our  proper  way — wliidi  was 
hysterical;  and  sang  the  songs  of  Anacrcon — which  arc  madness; 

,  and  drank  deeply — oltliough  the  purple  wine  reminded  us  of  blood. 
For  there  was  yet  another  tenant  of  our  diomber  in  the  person  of 
young  Zoilus.  Dead,  and  at  full  length  ho  laj,  enshrouded ;— the 
genius  and  tlie  demon  of  the  scene.  Alas  !  he  bore  no  portion  in 
our  mirth,  save  tliat  his  countenance,  distorted  with  the  pUgue,  and 
his  ejes  in  which  Death  had  but  half  extinguished  the  fire  of  the 
pesti^ence,  seemed  to  take  such  interest  in  our  merriment  as  the 
dead  maj  haply  take  in  the  merriment  of  tliose  who  are  to  die. 
But  alUiough  I,  Oinos,  felt  that  the  eyes  of  tlie  departed  were 

,  upon  nH^,  still  I  forced  myself  not  to  perceive  tlie  bitterness  oJT 
their  expression,  and,  gadng  down  steadily  into  the/lcpths  of  the 
ebony  mirror,  sang  with  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice  the  songs  of 
the  son  of  Teios.    But  gradually  my  songs  they  ceased,  and  tlidr 

.  echoes,  rolling  afar  off  among  the  sable  draperies  of  the  chamber, 
became  weak,  and  undistinguishable,  and  so  faded  away.  And 
lo  1  from  among  those  sable  draperies  where  the  sounds  of  the 
song  departed,  there  came  forth  a  dark  and  undefined  shadow— a 
diadow  such  as  the  moon,  when  low  in  heaven,  might  fashion    . 
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flvM  the  Igsre  of  a  mmi:  \mi  it  was  the  shadow  neither  of  niaa^ 
Mr  of  God,  Bor  of  Mij  ^miliar  thing.  And  quivering  awhile 
anottg  the  draperies  of  the  room,  H  at  length  rested  in  full  view 
ipott  the  stiHaee  of  the  door  of  brass.  But  the  »hadow  was 
Vi^^ve,  and  formless,  and  indefinite,  and  was  the  shadow  neHhor  of 
Man  nor  God-*neither  God  of  Greece,  nor  God  of  Otaldsa,  noi 
aij  EgTptka  God.  And  the  shadow  rested  upon  the  brazen 
dtorwaj,  and  under  the  arch  of  the  cntaUnturo  of  the  door,  and 
Mved  not,  nor  spoke  any  word,  but  there  became  stetionary  and 
lenahied.  And  the  door  whereupon  the  shadow  rested  was,  if  I 
lemember  aright,  over  against  the  feet  of  the  young  Zoilus  en- 
shiovded.  But  we,  the  seven  there  assembled,  ha\;nqr  seen  the 
shadow  as  H  came  out  from  among  the  draperies,  dared  not  stead- 
ily behold  It,  \m%  cast  down  our  eyes,  and  ga«ed  continually 
klo  the  depths  of  the  mirror  of  ebony.  And  at  length  I,  Oinos, 
ipeakinf  some  k>w  words,  demanded  of  the  shadow  its  dwelling 
and  ila  appellation.  And  the  shadow  answered.  "*  I  ran  SHADOW, 
and  my  dwdling  is  neaivto  the  Catacombs  of  Ptolemais,  and  hard 
hf  tlmo  dim  phnns  of  Helusion  which  border  upon  the  foul 
Oiiionian  canaL"  And  then  did  we,  the  seven,  start  from  our 
seato  in  horror,  and  stand  trembling,  and  shuddering,  and  aghast: 
far  the  tones,  in  the  voice  of  the  shadow  wore  not'  tlie  tones  of 
aij  one  being,  but  of  a  multitude  of  beings,  and,  varying  in  their 
I  Irem  aynaUe  to  sylUUe,  feU  duskily  Upon  onr  earsin  the 
i  and  fomiBar  accents  of  many  thousand  departed 
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The  momtain  pinnacles  slumber ;  valleys,  crags  and  caves  mn  nUnt 

**  laarmv  to  nUy^  said  the  Demon,  as  ho  placed  his  hand  upon 
my  head.  ^  The  region  of  which  I  speak  is  a  dreary  region  in 
Libya,  by  the  borders  of  the  river  ZiUro.  And  there  is  no  quiet 
there,  nor  silence. 

''The  waters  of  the  river  have  a  saffron  and  sickly  hue;  and 
they  flow  not  onward  to  the  sen,  but  palpitate  forever  and  forever 
beneath  the  red  eye  of  the  sun  with  a  tumultuous  and  convulsive 
motion.  For  many  miles  on  either  side  of  the  rivcr*s  oozy  bed  is 
a  pale  desert  of  gigantic  water-lilies.  They  sigh  one  unto  the 
otlier  in  that  solitude,  and  stretch  towards  tlio  heaven  their  long 
and  ghastly  necks,  and  nod  to  and  fro  Uieir  everlasting  heads. 
And  there  is  an  indistinct  murmur  which  cometh  out  from  among 
them  like  tlie  rushing  of  snbterrene  water.  And  they  sigh  one 
unto  the  other. 

"  But  there  is  a  boundary  to  their  realm — ^the  boundary  of  the 
dark,  horrible,  lofty  forest  There,  like  the  waves  about  tlie  He- 
brides,  the  low  underwood  is  agitaUnl  continually.  But  there  is 
no  wind  throughout  the  heaven.  And  the  tall  primeval  trees  rock 
eternally  hither  and  thither  with  a  crashing  and  mighty  sound. 
And  from  their  high  summits,  one  by  one,  drop  everlasting  dews. 
And  at  t)io  roots  strange  poisonous  flowers  lie  writhing  in  perturbed 
slumber.    And  overhead,  with  a  rustling  and  loud  noise,  the  gray 
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i  westwardly  fereTcr,  vniil  they  roll,  a  oaUraet,  OTer  th« 
•07  wan  of  the  horiion.  Bui  there  it  no  wind  throughout  the 
heeten.  And  bj  the  shores  of  the  rirer  Z&ure  there  is  neither 
fnei  nor  silence* 

"It  was  night,  and  the  rain  fell ;  and,  falling,  it  was  rain,  hnt, 
hafiag  fiillen,  ii  was  bbod.  And  I  stood  in  the  morass  among 
dw  tall  Hlic%  and  the  rain  (ell  upon  mj  head — and  the  lilies  sighed 
aae  uito  the  other  in  the  solemnity  of  their  desohtion. 

"  And,  alt  at  once,  the  moon  nro^  through  the  thin  gliastlj 
■nst,  and  was  crimson  in  color.  And  mine  eyes  fell  upon  a  huge 
grnj  rock  which  stood  bjr  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  was  lighted 
bj  the  light  of  the  moon.  And  the  rock  was  gray,  and  ghastlj, 
and  tall, — and  the  rock  was  gray.  Upon  its  front  were  characters 
ei^nivea  In  the  stone ;  and  I  walked  through  the  monim  of  water> 
ffies,  until  I  came  do^  unto  tlie  shore,  that  I  might  read  the 
Aamcters  upon  the  stone.  But  I  could  not  dccyphcr  tliem.  And 
I  was  going  back  into  the  momss,  when  the  moon  shone  with  a 
hller  red,  and  I  turned  and  looked  again  upon  the  rock,  and  upon 
the  characters ; — and  the  characters  were  desolatiok. 

**  And  I  k>oked  upwards,  and  there  stood  a  man  ufion  the  sunv- 
mit  of  the  rock ;  and  I  hid  mysdf  among  the  water-lilies  that  I 
aright  diseorer  the  actions  of  the  man.  And  the  man  was  tall  and 
statdy  in  form,  and  was  wrapped  up  from  his  shoulders  to  his 
fwt  in  the  toga  of  old  Itome.  Andilio  outlines  of  hm  figure  were 
faidistinet— but  his  features  were  the  features  of  a  deity ;  for  the 
aMurtle  of  the  night,  and  of  the  mist,  and  of  the  moon,  and  of  the 
deWy  had  left  uncovered  the  features  of  his  fiice.  And  his  brow 
was  lofty  with  thought,  and  his  eye  wild  with  care ;  and,  in  the 
few  Inrrows  upon  his  cheek  I  read  the  Mies  of  sorrow,  and  wea> 
riaesa,  and  disgust  with  mankind,  and  a  longing  after  solitude. 

"  And  the  man  sat  upon  tlie  rook,  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  looked  out  upon  tlie  desolation.  He  looked  down  into 
the  few  nnqniet  shrubbery,  and  up  into  the  tall  primeral  trees, 
and  np  higher  at  the  rustling  hearen,  and  into  the  crimson  moon. 
And  I  lay  dose  within  shelter  of  the  lilie^  and  obserred  the 
sdfeoa  of  the  man.  And  the  man  tremUed  fai  the  solitude ;— but 
the  night  waned,  and  he  sat  upon  the  rock. 

"  And  tha  man  turned  his  attention  from  the  lieaTen,and  looked 
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out  upon  the  dreary  rirer  Zaire,  and  upon  the  yellow  ghastly 
waters,  and  upon  the  pale  legions  of  Uie  water-lilies.  And  the 
man  listened  to  the  sighs  of  the  water-lilies,  and  to  the  murmur 
that  can\e  up  from  among  them.  And  I  lay  dose  within  my 
covert  and  observed  the  actions  of  the  man.  And  the  man  trcm* 
bled  in  the  solitude ;— but  tlie  niglit  wan  h1  and  he  sat  upon  the 
rock. 

"Then  I  went  down  into  the  recesses  of  tlie  morass,  and  waded 
afar  in  among  the  wilderness  of  the  lilies,  and  called  unto  the  hip- 
popotami which  dwelt  among  tlie  fens  in  the  recesses  of  the  morass. 
And  the  hippopotami  heard  my  call,  and  6imc  with  tlie  behe- 
moth, unto  the  foot  of  tlie  rock,  and  rwircd  loudly  and  fearfully 
'  beneath  the  moon.  And  I  lay  close  witliin  my  covert  and  o1>- 
served  tlie  actions  of  the  man.  And  Uie  man  trembW  in  tlie  soli- 
tude ;— but  the  night  waned  and  he  sat  upon  the  rock. 

"Then  I  cursed  the  elements  with  tlic  curse  of  tumult;  and  a 
frightful  tempest  gathered  in  the  heaven,  whore,  before,  there  had 
been  no  wind.  And  the  heaven  became  livid  witli  tlte  violence  of 
the  tem|iest— and  the  rain  beat  upon  the  head  of  tlie  man — and 
the  floods  of  the  river  came  down— and  tlie  river  was  tonnetited 
into  foam— and  the  water-lilies  shrieked  within  their  beds— and 
the  for«?st  crumbled  before  the  wind— and  the  thunder  rolled- and 
the  lightning  fell— and  Uie  rock  rocked  to  its  foundation.  And  1 
lay  dose  within  my  covert  and  observed  the  actions  of  the  man. 
And  the  man  tremUed  in  the  solitude ;— but  the  night  waned  and 
he  sat  upon  the  rock. 

''Tlien  I  grew  angry  and  cursed,  with  the  curse  of  tUence^  the 
river,  and  the  lilies,  and  the  wind,  and  the  forest,  and  the  heaven, 
and  the  tluindcr,  and  the  sighs  of  the  water-lilies.  And  they  be- 
came accursed;  and  were  eUU.  And  the  moon  ceased  to  totter  uu 
its  pathway  to  heaven — and  the  thunder  died  away — ^and  the 
lightning  did  not  flash — and  the  clouds  hung  motionless  -and  the 
waters  sunk  to  thdr  level  and  remained — and  the  trees  ceased  to 
rock — and  the  water-lilies  sighed  no  more — and  the  murmur  was 
heard  no  longer  from  among  them,  nor  any  shadow  of  sound 
throughout  the  vast  illimitable  desert  And  I  looked  upon  the 
characters  of  the  roek,  and  they  were  dianged; — and  the  diarae* 
lers  were  aiLsnon. 
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DIM  eyes  fell  upon  the  oounteiuuice  of  ibe  man,  and  his 
ee  was  wao  with  terror.  And,  hurriedlj,  ho  raised  his 
ke«d  from  his  hand,  and  stood  forth  upon  the  rock  and  listened 
B«i  tbei«  was  no  roice  throughout  the  vast  illimitable  desert,  and 
tkm  dmradeis  upon  the  rock  were  biuekob.  And  the  man  shud- 
dered, and  turned  his  face  away,  and  fled  alar  oS;  in  haste,  so 
that  I  behdd  him  no  more.** 

♦  •  •  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Kow  there  are  fine  tales  in  the  volumes  of  the  Magi— m  the 
irwD-bound,  mclandoly  volumes  of  the  Magi.  Therein,  I  say,  are 
^orioos  histories  of  the  Ilcaven,  and  of  the  Enrth,  and  of  the 
mt^ij  sea— and  of  the  Genii  that  overruled  the  sea,  and  the 
aarik,  and  the  loft/  heaven.  There  was  much  lore  too  in  the  say 
ia^s  whidi  irete  said  by  the  Sybils ;  and  holy,  holy  Uiings  were 
ktfd  of  oM  by  the  dim  leaves  that  trembled  around  Dodona— 
Wt,  as  AUah  fiveth,  that  (able  which  the  demon  told  me  as  he  sat 
hj  my  mda  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb,  I  hold  to  be  the  most  won- 
ioM  of  all !  And  as  Uie  Demon  made  an  end  of  his  story,  he 
Ml  badi  within  the  cavity  of  the  tomb  and  laughed.  And  I  could 
Boi  laugh  with  the  Demon,  and  he  cursed  me  because  I  could  not 
And  the  lyUx  which  dwelleth  forever  in  the  tomb,  came 
JdiefefronHand  by  down  al  the  feet  of  the  Demon,  and  looked 
A  Uaa  steadily  k  Um  Cms. 
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In  Uie  internal  decoration,  if  not  in  the  external  architecture  of 
their  residences,  the  English  are  supreme.  The  lUilians  have  but 
little  sentiment  beyond  marbles  and  colors.  In  Franco,  meliora 
probant,  deUriora  wqnuntur — the  people  are  too  much  a  race  of 
gad-abouts  to  maintain  Uiose  household  proprieties  of  which, 
indeed,  they  have  a  delicate  appreciation,  or  at  least  the  elements 
of  a  proper  sense.  Tlio  Chinese  and  most  of  the  eastern  races 
have  a  warm  but  inappropriate  fancy.  The  Scotch  nre/wor  decor^ 
ists.  Tlio  Dutch  have,  perhaps,  an  indeterminate  idea  tliat  a  cur- 
tain is  not  a  cabbage.  In  Spain  they  are  all  curtains — ^a  nation 
of  hangmen.  The  Russians  do  not  furnish.  Tlio  Hottentots  and 
Kickapoos  are  very  well  in  tlieir  way.  The  Yankees  alone  are 
preposterous. 

How  this  happens,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see.  We  have  no  aris- 
tocracy of  blood,  and  having  therefore  as  a  natural,  and  indeed 
as  an  inevitable  thing,  fashioned  for  ourselves  nn  aristocracy  of 
dollars,  the  display  of  wealth  has  here  to  tako  tlie  place  and  per^ 
form  the  office  of  the  heraldic  dispUy  in  monarchical  countries. 
By  a  transition  readily  understood,  and  which  might  have  been 
as  readily  foreseen,  we  have  been  brought  to  merge  in  simple 
show  our  notions  of  taste  itself. 

To  speak  less  abstractly.    In  England,  for  example,  no  mere 

parade  of  costly  appurtenances  would  bo  so  likely  ns  with  us,  to 

create  an  impression  of  the  beautiful  in  respect  to  the  appurte* 

•ances  themselves— or  of  taste  as  regards  the  proprietor : — thb 

or  (he  reason,  first,  tliat  wealth  is  not,  in-fiigland,  tiiejloftieat 
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^kjfDti  of  amUUoii  at  constittiiing  a  nobiltt/ ;  and  secondlj,  that 
thar€,  tbe  Una  nobilit/  of  blood,  confining  itself  within  tiio  strict 
lunils  of  legitiniate  taste,  rather  avoids  than  affects  tliat  mere  cost- 
finesaia  which  m parvenu  rivalry  may  at  any  time  be  successfully 
atlempted.  The  people  wiil  iinit^ilo  the  nobles,  and  the  result  is 
a  tlMRMgh  difftision  of  the  proper  feeling.  But  in  America,  the 
ooina  current  being  the  sole  arms  of  the  aristocracy,  their  display 
nay  be  said,  in  general,  to  be  the  nolo  means  of  nristocrntic  dis* 
tiaelioa ;  and  the  popuhce,  looking  always  upward  for  models, 
m  inscM^y  led  to  confound  tlio  two  entirely  separate  ideas  of 
BMgnificcnce  and  beanty.  In  short,  the  cost  of  an  article  of  fumi- 
tiire  liM  at  length  como  to  be,  with  us,  nearly  the  sole  test  of  its 
■erit  in  a  dceoratiTe  point  of  view — and  this  test,  once  establish- 
•d,  haa  led  tlie  way  to  many  analogous  errors,  readily  traceidile 
la  the  Otto  primitive  folly. 

There  eovtd  be  nothing  more  directly  offensive  to  the  eye  of  an ' 
artiH  than  the  interior  of  what  is  termed  in  the  United  States— 
that  is  to  aay^  in  Appallachia — a  well-furnished  apartment  Its 
BMst  usual  defect  is  a  want  of  keeping.  We  speak  of  the  keeping 
of  a  room  as  we  would  of  the  keeping  of  a  picture — for  both  the 
picture  and  tlie  room  are  amenable  to  those  undeviating  principles 
which  regvlate  aH  varieties  of  art;  and  very  nearly  the  same  laws 
bj  which  we  decide  on  the  higher  merits  of  a  painting,  suffice  for 
dedsson  oo  the  adjustment  of  a  chamber. 

A  want  of  keeping  is  observable  sometimes  in  the  character  of 
the  several  pirees  of  furniture,  but  generally  in  their  colors  or  modes 
of  adaptation  to  use.  Vertf  often  the  eye  is  offended  by  their 
fattrtisticai  arrangement  Ftraiglit  lines  are  too  prevalent — too 
amntermpiedly  continued~H>r  clumsily  interrupted  at  right  angles. 
If  curved  lines  occur,  tliey  are  repeated  into  unpleasant  uniformity. 
By  undue  predi^ion,  the  appearance  of  many  a  fine  apartment  is 
itteriy  spoiled. 

Curtains  are  rarely  well  disposed,  or  well  choscr  in  respect  to 
ether  decorations.  With  formal  furniture,  curtains  arc  out  of 
phee ;  and  an  extensive  volnme  of  drapery  of  any  kind  is,  under 
my  drcnmstancea,  irreoondlaUe  widi  good  taste — the  proper  quan- 
taa,  as  well  as  the  proper  adjustment,  depending  npon  the  charae- 
l«  fl(  tli^  feacral  efleet 
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Carpets  are  better  understood  of  late  tlian  of  ancient  days,  b«t 
we  still  very  frequently  err  in  their  patterns  and  colors.    The  soul 
of  the  apartment  is  the  carpet    From  it  are  deduced  not  only 
the  hues  but  the  forma  of  all  objects  incumbent    A  judge  at 
common  law  may  bo  an  ordinary  man ;  a  good  judge  of  a  carpet 
.  muit  be  a  genius.     Yet  we  have  heard  discoursing  of  ciir|K*(A,  with 
the  air  "cTufi  moulonqui  rm,"  fellows  who  should  not  and  who 
could  not  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  their  own  fnous* 
tachei.    Every  one  knows  that  a  large  floor  may  have  »  covering 
of  large  figures,  and  that  a  small  one  must  have  a  covering  of 
small^yet  this  is  not  all  tlie  knowlodgo  hi  the  woHd.    As  regards 
texture,  the  Saxony  is  atone  admissible.     Brussels  is  the  j>rctor- 
p]u|>erfect  lease  of  fashion,  and  Turkey  is  taste  in  its  dying  ago- 
nies.    Touching  pattern — n  carpet  should  not  be  bcdixwined  out 
like  a  Riccareo  Indian— all  red  chalk,  yellow  ochre,  and  cock's 
feathers.     In  brief— distinct  grounds,  and  vivid  circulir  or  cycloid 
figures,  of  no  m&ining,  are  here  Median  laws.    The  abomination 
of  flowers,  or  representations  of  well-known  objects  of  any  kind, 
should  not  be  endured  within  the  limits  of  Christendom.    Indeed, 
whether  on  carpets,  or  curtains,  or  tapestry,  or  ottoman  coverings,  . 
all  upholstery  of  this  nature  should  be  rigidly  Arabesque.     As  for 
those  antique  floor-cloths  still  occasionally  seen  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  rabble — cloths  of  huge,  sprawling,  and  radiating  devises, 
stripe-interspented,  and  glorious  with  all  hues,  among  which  no 
ground  is  intelligible — these  are  but  tlie  wicked  invention  of  a 
race  of  timoHRcrvers  and  money-lovers -<^hildren  of  Hani  and  wor- 
shippers of  Mammon — ^Benthams,  who,  to  spare  thought  and 
economic  fiincy,  first  cruelly  invente<l  the  Kaloidi>scope,  and  then 
established  joint^tock  companies  to  twiri  it  by  sUam. 

Glart  is  a  leading  error  in  the  philosophy  of  American  liouse- 
hold  decoration — an  error  easily  recognised  as  deduced  from  the 
perversion  of  taste  just  specified.  We  are  violently  enamored  of 
gas  and  of  glass.  The  former  is  totally  inadmissible  within  doors. 
Its  harsh  and  unsteady  light  offends.  No  one  having  both  brains 
and  eyes  will  use  it  A  mild,  or  what  artists  term  a  cool  light, 
with  its  consequent  warm  shadows,  will  do  wonders  for  even  an 
ill-furnished  apartment  Never  was  a  more  lovely  th<fiight  than 
that  of  the  astral  himp.    We  mean,  of  course,  tiie  astral  lamp 
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prapir-4be  lamp  of  Argaod,  with  iU  origiotl  pluin  gronnd-glaw 
ikade»  and  ito  tempered  and  uniform  moonlight  rajs.  The  cat- 
fkn  shade  n  a  weak  inrention  of  the  enemj.  The  eagomcu 
with  which  we  have  adopted  it,  partljr  on  aooonnt  of  iU  Jloikinm, 
kai  prindpallj  on  ncconnt  of  ito  greater  ami,  is  a  good  commec^ 
taijoa  the  proposition  with  which  we  began.  It  is  not  too  mudi 
.  la  sajt  that  the  deliberate  employer  of  a  cuVglass  shade,  is  either 
mdicaUy  delicicnt  in  taste,  or  blindlj  subservient  to  the  caprioea 
ef  Miion.  The  light  proceeding  from  one  of  tlicse  gaud j  abomi- 
aatioM  is  anequal,  broken,  and  painful.  It  atone  is  sufficient  to 
mar  a  woHd  of  good  effect  in  the  furniture  subjected  to  its  influ- 
eaee.  Female  loveliness,  in  especial,  is  more  than  one-half  disen- 
chanted  beneath  its  exil  eje. 

la  the  amtter  of  glass,  generallj,  we  proceed  upon  false  prin- 
dplea.  Its  leading  feature  is  ^/t£fer— and  in  that  one  word  how 
rnnA  of  all  that  is  deteaUble  do  we  express  1  Flickering,  unquiet 
lighta,  are  §omeiime9  pleasing— to  children  and  idiots  always  so— 
bat  hi  the  embellishment  of  a  room  Uiey  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided.  In  truth,  even  strong  flecufy  lights  are  inadmissible. 
The  huge  and  unmenning  glass  chandeliers,  prism^ut,  gns-liglitod, 
and  without  shade,  which  dangle  in  our  most  (ashionable  drawing- 
moms,  may  be  cited  as  the  quintessence  of  all  that  is  false  in  taste 
er  prqwsterous  in  folly. 

The  rage  for  ^tVfer— because  its  idea  has  become  as  we  before 
ebwrvcdt  confounded  with  that  of  mngnificenco  in  the  abstract— 
hm  led  w,  akio,  to  the  eiaggerated  employment  of  mirrors.  We 
fine  our  dwellings  with  great  British  plates,  and  then  imagine  we 
have  doM  a  fine  thing.  Now  the  slightest  thought  will  be  sufr 
cicnt  to  eonvince  any  one  who  has  an  eye  at  all,  of  the  ill  efiect 
of  numerous  looking-glasses,  and  especially  of  large  ones.  Rer 
garded  apart  from  its  reflection,  the  mirror  presents  a  continuous, 
lat,  CK>lorieil^  unrelieved  surbec,— a  thing  always  and  obviously 
aafliiaiant  Considered  as  a  reflector,  it  is  potent  in  producing 
aBMN»trott8«and  odious  uniformity:  and  the  evil  is  liereaggra* 
valed,  ttot  in  merely  direct  proportion  with  the  augmentation  of 
its  aowees,  but  in  a  ratio  constantly  increasing.  In  fact,  a  room 
wHh  Cmt  INT  five  mirrors  arranged  at  random,  is,  for  all  purpoeea 
e(anfatieihow,afoomofiioahapealalL    If  we  add  to  this  evil| 
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the  attendant  glitter  upon  glitter,  we  have  a  perfect  fiurago  of 
discordant  and  displeasing  effects.  The  veriest  bumpkin,  on  enter- 
mg  an  apartment  so  bediaiened,  would  be  instantly  aware  of  some- 
thing wrong,  although  he  might  be  altogether  unable  to  assign  a 
cause  for  his  dissatisfiiction.  But  let  the  sanM  person  be  led  into 
a  room  tastefully  furnished,  and  he  would  be  startled  into  an  ex* 
efauaation  of  pleasure  and  surprise. 

It  is  an  evil  growing  out  of  our  republican  institutions,  that 
here  a  roan  of  large  purse  has  usually  a  very  little  soul  which  he 
keeps  in  it  The  corruption  of  taste  is  a  portion  or  a  pendant  of 
the  dollar-manufacture.  As  we  grow  rich,  our  ideas  grow  rusty. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  among  our  aristocracy  that  wo  must  look  (if 
at  all,  in  AppalUchia,)  for  the  spirituality  of  a  British  boudoir. 
But  we  have  seen  apartments  in  the  tenure  of  Americans  of  modem 
means,  which,  in  negative  merit  at  least,  might  vie  with  any  of 
the  or-molu^d  cabinets  of  our  friends  across  the  water.  Even  noit , 
there  is  present  to  our  mind's  eye  a  small  and  not  ostentatious 
chamber  with  whose  decorations  no  fault  can  be  found*  The. 
proprietor  lies  asleep  on  a  sofa — the  weather  is  cool — the  time  is 
near  midnight :  we  will  make  a  sketch  of  the  room  during  his 
slumber. 

It  is  oblong— some  thirty  feet  in  length  and  twenty-five  in 
breadth— a  shape  affording  the  best  (ordinary)  opportunities  for 
the  adjustment  of  furniture.  It  has  but  one  door — ^by  no  means 
a  wide  one — ^wliich  is  ai  one  end  of  the  parallelogram,  and  but 
two  windows,  which  are  at  the  other.  These  latter  are  large, 
reaching  down  to  the  floor — have  deep  recesses — and  open  on  an 
Italian  teranda.  Their  panes  are  of  a  crimson-tinted  glass,  set  in 
rose-wood  framings,  more  iBassive  than  usual.  Tliey  are  curtained 
within  the  recess,  by  a  thick  silver  tissue  adapted  to  the  shape  of 
the  window,  and  hanging  loosely  in  small  volumes.*  Without  the 
rooees  are  curtains  of  an  exceedingly  rich  crimson  silk,  fringed  with 
a  deep  network  cif  gold,  and  Fmed  with  the  silver  tissue,  which  is 
the  material  of  tliv  exterior  blind.  Tliere  are  no  cornices ;  but  the 
folds  of  the  whole  fabric  (which  are  sharp  rather  than  massive, 
and  have  an  airy  appearance,)  issue  from  beneath  a  broad  entabhi- 
tare  of  rich  giltwork,  which  encircles  the  room  at  the  junetioa 
of  the  ceiling  and  walk.    The  drapery  is  thrown  open  alio^  or 
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^  hy-muam  of  a  thick  rope  of  gold  loosely  enveloping  it,  and 
rctolring  itedf  readily  into  a  knot;  no  pin*  or  other  tuck  deviceft 
an  apparmt    The  colore  of  the  curtains  and  their  fringe — the 
tills  of  crimson  and  gold — appear  ererjwhere  in  profusion,  and 
4slermhM  the  ekarmeter  of  the  room.    The  carpet— of  Saxony 
Material — k  qnite  half  an  inch  thick,  and  is  of  the  same  crimson 
growid,  relieved  simply  by  the  appearance  of  a  gold  cord  (Uke  that 
lestoomng  the  cnrtnins)  slightly  relieved  above  tlie  surface  of  the 
^rmmdf  and  thrown  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  ns  to  form  a  suc- 
atarfon  of  short  irregular  enrve^-HNie  occasionally  overlaying  the 
other.    The  walls  are  prepared  with  a  glossy  paper  of  a  silver  gray 
tbty  spotted  with  small  Arabesque  devices  of  a  fainter  hue  of  the  ' 
psfalent  crimson.    Many  paintings  relieve  tlio  expanse  of  the 
pafsr.    Tliese  are  chiefly  kindscapes  of  an  imaginative  cast — such 
as  the  Mry  grottoes  of  8tanfie1d,  or  the  lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
ef  Chapman.    There  are,  nevertheless,  three  or  four  female  heads, 
•f  an  ethereal  beauty — ^portraits  in  the  manner  of  Sully.    The 
tee  of  eadi  picture  is  warm,  but  dark.    There  are  no  ^  brilliant 
elects.**    Bq>a$t  speaks  in  all.    Not  one  is  of  small  size.    Di- 
minutive paintings  give  that  ipotty  look  to  a  room,  which  is  the 
bienish  of  so  many  a  fine  work  of  Art  overtouched.    The  frames 
are  broad  but  not  deep,  and  richly  carved,  without  being  dulled 
or  ilagreed.     They  have  the  whole  lustre  of  burnished  gold. 
Ihey  He  flat  on  the  walls,  and  db  not  hang  ofi*  with  cords.    The 
des^ns  tbeuMelves  are  often  seen  to  better  advantage  in  this  latter 
portion,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  chamber  is  injured. 
But  one  mirror — and  this  not  a  very  large  one— is  visible.    In 
shape  it  ia  nearly  circular — and  it  is  hung  so  that  a  reflection  of 
the  pemon  can  be  obtained  from  it  in  none  of  the  ordhiary  sitting* 
pkesa  of  the  room.    Twolarge  lowsoflis  of  rosewood  and  crimson 
silky  gold-flotMed,  fbrm  the  only  seats,  with  the  exception  of  two 
Ight  eonversation  diairs,  also  of  rose-wood*    There  is  a  piano- 
fcrle,'(foae-wood,  also,)  without  cover,  and  thrown  open.    An 
sctsgoaal  taUe,  fbrmed  altogether  of  the  richest  gold-threaded 
■aMa^  is  plaoed  near  one  of  the  sofiis.    This  is  also  without 
eoftr— the  drqwry  of  the  curtains  has  been  thought  sufficient. 
Few  kHge  and  gorgeous  Sevres  vases,  ia  whioh  bloom  a  profMon 
ef  sweat  ami  vivid  flowery  oeeupy  the  aBghtiy  rounded  angles  of 
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the  room.  A  Ull  candelabrum,  bearing  a  small  antique  lamp 
i^highly  perfiimed  oil,  is  standing  near  the  head  of  my  sleeping 
fliend  Some  light  and  graceful  hangiiinr  nhelvc^  with  golden 
edges  and  crimson  silk  cords  with  gold  ta^scN,  sustain  two  or 
three  hundred  magnificently  bound  books.  Rcyond  these  things, 
there  is  no  furniture,  if  we  except  an  Argand  kmp,  with  a  plain 
crraaison-tinted  ground-ghm  shade,  which  depends  fh>m  the  lofty 
fwdtod  ceiliDg  by  a  single  slender  gold  ehaib,  and  throws  a  traa- 
qttu  hut  magical  radiance  over  alL 
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«!■?  m  burrj  to  tlie  walk,"  said  Abel-PliiUim  to  Ban-Ben- 
Ltvi  and  Simeon  the  Fharisee,  on  tbe  tenth  daj  of  the  month 
Ikuttmnt,  m  the  year  of  the  world  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-one — **  kt  us  hasten  to  the  ramparts  adjoining  the  gates 
ef  DenjamiBi  which  is  in  the  city  of  Darid,  and  orcrlooking  the 
camp  of  the  uncircumciscd ;  for  it  is  the  last  hour  of  the  fourth 
wal^  berag  aunrise ;  and  the  idolaten,  in  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
ome  of  Pompey,  should  be  awaiting  us  with  the  kmbs  (or  the 
sacrifices.** 

Simeon,  Abel-Fhittim,  and  Buzi-Ben-Leviy.were  the  Gizbarira, 
er  snb-oollectors  of  the  offering,  in  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem. 

*  Verily,**  replied  the  Pharisee, "  let  us  hasten :  for  this  generos- 
ftf  in  the  heathen  is  unwonted ;  and  fickle-mindedness  has  erer 
I  an  attribute  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal.** 

"That  they  are  ilckle-mindedand  treacherous  is  as  true  as  the  Pen* 
'  said  Buxi-Ben-LeTi,  *'  but  that  is  only  towards  the  people 
ef  AdonaL  When  was  it  ever  known  that  the  Ammonites  proved 
waatiaf  to  their  own  interests  t  Hethinks  it  is  no  great  stretch 
efgenctosity  to  allow  us  kmbs  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  reeeiring 
h  Ben  theieof  thirty  sOver  shekels  per  head  T 

'■Tim  ibffgeUest,  however,  Ben-Levi,**  replied  Abel  Phittim, 
"thift  the  Boomn  Ponpcji  who  is  now  impionriy  besieging  the 
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atj  of  the  Most  High,  has  no  assurity  that  we  apply  not  tbe 
lambs  thus  purchased  for  the  altar,  to  the  sustenance  of  the  body, 
rather  than  of  the  spirit** 

^  Now,  by  the  five  comers  of  my  beard,**  shouted  tbe  Pharisee, 
who  belonged  to  the  sect  called  The  Dashers  (that  little  knot  of 
saints  whose  manner  of  dashing  and  loccratiog  the  feet  against 
the  pavement  was  long  a  Uiom  and  a  reproach  to  less  lealous 
devoiees^-a  stumbling  block  to  less  gifted  perambulntors) — **  by 
the  fire  comers  of  that  beard  which  as  a  priest  I  am  forbidden  to 
shave  I — ^have  we  lived  to  see  the  day  when  a  blasphemiog  and 
idolatrous  upstart  of  Rome  shall  accuse  us  of  appropriating  to  the 
appetites  pf  the  flesh  the  roost  holy  and  consecrated  elements! 
Have  we  lived  to  see  ihe  day  when** 

**  Let  us  not  question  the  motives  of  the  Philistine,**  interrapted 
Abel-Phittem,  ''for  to-day  we  profit  for  the  first  time  by  his 
avarice  or  by  his  generosity;  but  rather  let  us  hurry  to  the 
ramparts,  lest  offerings  should  be  wanting  for  that  altar  whoso  fire 
the  rains  of  heaven  cannot  extinguish,  and  whose  pillars  of  smoke 
no  tempest  can  turn  aside.** 

That  part  of  the  city  to  which  our  worlliy  Gizbarim  now  hast- 
ened, and  which  bore  the  name  of  its  ardiitect  King  David,  was 
esteemed  the  most  strongly  fortified  district  of  JcruAalcm ;  being 
situated  upon  the  steep  and  lofty  hill  of  Zion.  Here  a  broad, 
deep,  circumvallatory  trench,  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  was 
defended  by  a  wall  of  great  strength  erected  upon  iU  inner  edge. 
This  wall  was  adorned,  at  regular  interspaces,  by  square  towers  of 
white  marble ;  the  lowest  sixty,  and  the  highest  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cubits  in  height  But,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gate  of  Benjamin, 
the  wall  arose  by  no  means  from  Uie  margin  of  the  fosse.  On  the 
contrary,  between  the  level  of  the  ditch  and  the  basement  of  the  ' 
rampart,  sprang  up  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cubits ;  forming  part  of  the  precipitous  Mount  Morinh.  So  that 
when  Simeon  and  his  associates  arrived  on  Uie  Summit  of  the 
tower  called  Adoni-Besck — the  loftiest  of  all  the  turrets  around 
about  Jerusalem,  and  the  usual  place  of  conference  with  the 
besieging  army — tliey  looked  down  upon  tlie  camp  of  tlie  enemy 
from  an  eminence  excelling  by  many  feet,  that  of  the  Pyramid  <^ 
Oheops,  and,  by  several,  that  of  the  temple  of  Belus. 
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•Verily,"  sighed  ihe  Pharisee,  as  he  peere*!  diiwly  orer  the 
ptecipioe,  "^the  uneiieaniciscd  are  as  the  sands  by  the  searshoro— 
m  fhe  kmsto  in  the  wilderness  1  The  Tallej  of  The  King  hath 
becoMe  Ihe  fallx  of  Adommin.*" 

"And  jreC,**  added  Ben-Levi,  '^thon  eanst  not  point  roe  out  a 
FlulMthie — no,  not  one— from  Aleph  to  Tau-^from  the  wilder- 
Bcss  to  the  battlements — ^who  seemeth  any  bigger  than  the  letter 

.Jodr 

*  Lower  away  the  basket  with  the  shekels  of  silver  T  here 
shonted  a  Roman  soldier  in  a  hoarse,  rongh  voiee,  which  appeared 
to  issue  from  the  regions  of  Pluto—**  lower  away  the  basket  with 
the  aeeurscd  coin  which  it  has  broken  the  jaw  of  a  noble  lioman 
lo  pronounoe  I  Is  it  thus  you  evince  your  gratittido  to  our  master 
Ponpcius,  who,  in  his  condescension,  has  thought  lit  to  listen  to 
yonr  idobtrous  importunities  I  The  god  Phoebus,  who  is  a  true 
god,  hm  been  charioted  for  an  hour — and  were  you  not  to  be  on 
the  ramparts  by  sunrise!  iEdcpol!  do  you  think  that  we,  the 
•pnquerofs  of  the  world,  have  noUiing  better  to  do  than  stand 
watting  by  thef  walls  of  every  kennel,  to  traffic  with  the  dogs  of 
the  earth  I  Lower  away  I  I  say— and  see  that  your  trumpery  be 
bright  in  color,  and  just  in  weightP* 

*B  Elohim  P  ejaculated  the  Pharisee,  as  the  discordant  tones 
of  Ihe  centurion  nOtled  up  the  cmff^  of  the  precipice,  and  fainted 
away  against  the  temple — "El  EiohimI — who  is  tlie  God  Phce* 
Vost — whom  doth  the  blasphemer  invoke?  Thou,  Buzi-Bcn-Levi I 
who  art  read  in  the  laws  of  the  Qentile^  and  bast  sojourned  among 
them  who  dabble  with  the  TcrnpliimI — is  it  Nergnl  of  whom  the 
idokiter  spcnkcthf— or  Ashimaht — or  Nibhnzf — or  Tartakt — or 
Adrainakchf^-or  Anamalechf — or  Succoth-Benithi— or  DagonI 
—or  BeKair  — or  Baal-Peritht— or   Baal-Peorf— or  Baal-Ze* 

Ubr 

*  Verily  it  is  neither-^but  l>eware  how  thou  lettest  the  rope 
sBp  loo  rapidly  through  thy  fingers;  for  should  the  wicker-work 
chance  to  hang  on  the  projection  of  yonder  crag,  there  will  be  a 
wtAil  ontpourrog  of  the  holy  things  of  the  santuary.** 

By  die  assistance  of  some  rudely  constructed,  machinery,  the 
hnn^  hden  basket  was  now  carefully  lowered  down  among  tlie 
nihiUide;  and,  from  Ihe  giddy  pinnade,  Ihe  Romans  were  seen 
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gatliering  confusedly  round  it;  but  owing  to  the  vast  height  and 
Uie  prevalence  of  H  fog,  no  distinct  view  of  their  operations  could 
be  obtained. 

Half  an  hour  had  already  elapsed. 

**  We  shall  bo- too  late,"  sighed  the  Pharisee,  as  at  the  expira* 
fion  of  this  period,  he  looked  over  into  tlie  abyss — "we  shall  bo 
too  late  I  we  slinll  be  turned  out  of  office  by  the  Katholim.** 

^No  more,**  responded  Abcl-Pliiltim,  "no  more  shall  we  feast 
upon  the  fnt  of  tlie  land — no  longer  shall  our  beards  be  odorous 
with  frankincense— our  loins  girded  up  with  fine  linen  from  the 
Temple,"  • 

"Racal"  swore  Ben-Levi,  "Racal  do  they  mean  to  defraud  us 
of  Ihe  purchase  money?  or,  Iloly  Moses  I  are  they  weighing  tlie 
shekels  of  the  tabernacle?" 

"Tliey  have  given  the  signal  at  last,"  cried  the  Phnrisoc,  "they 
have  given  tlie  signal  at  Instl — pull  away,  Abcl-PhiUiin ! — ^nnd 
thou,  Buxi-Ben-Levi,  pull  away! — for  verily  the  Philistines  have 
eitlier  still  hold  upon  the  basket,  or  the  Lord  linth  so(lenc<l  their 
hearts  to  place  therein  a  beast  of  good  weight!"  And  the  Gixba- 
rim  pulled  away,  while  their  burthen  swung  heavily  upwards 
through  the  still  increasing  mist 


"Booshoh  he!" — as,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  hour,  some  object 
at  the  extremity  of  the  rope  became  indistinctly  visible — "Boos- 
hoh he  r'  was  the  exclamation  whicli  burst  from  Ihe  lips  of  Ben- 
Levi. 

"Booslioh  he! — for  shame! — it  is  a  ram  from  the  thickets  of 
Engedi,  and  as  rugged  as  the  vhlley  of  Jeho^^npliat!" 

"It is  a  firstling  of  the  flock," said  Abel-PIiittim,  "I  know  him 
by  tlie  bleating  of  his  lips,  and  the  innocent  folding  of  his  limbic. 
His  eyes  are  more  beautiful  than  the  jewels  of  Uie  Pectoral,  and 
his  flesh  is  like  the  honey  of  Ucbron." 

"  It  is  a  fatted  calf  from  the  pastures  of  Bashnn,"  said  the  Pha- 
risee, **  the  heathen  have  dealt  wonderfully  with  us  I — ^Ict  us  raise 
up  our  voices  in  a  psalm  I — ^let  us  give  tlianks  on  the  shawm  and 
on  the.pealiery — on  Uie  harp  and  on  the  huggab— on  the  cytliem 
'Uid  on  the  ssekbut!" 

It  was  not  until  Ihe  basket  had  arrived  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
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"Hew  B  Emnvr*  tlowlf,  and  with  wptoned  eyei  ejaculate 
Oi  tria.  M,  kttiiw  go  tk«r  hold,  the  emwdpnted  porker  tnmbM 
h«rihi«  MMDg  tbe  PUIntiiMt,  "B  l^aB«l-<3oi  )>•  *i<'^  *I 
^-41  fc  ttt  mamnMt  /w*/* 
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DuRiNO  Uie  hH  of  the  jear  1827,  while  residing  near  Char- 
lottesville,  Virginia,  I  casually  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Bedloe.  This  joung  gentleman  was  remarkable  io 
•rery  respect,  and  excited  in  me  a  profound  interest  and  curiosity. 
I  found  it  impossible  to  oomprehend  him  either  in  his  moral  or 
his  physical  reUtions.  Of  his  fiimily  I  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
account  Whence  he  came,  I  never  ascertained.  Even  about  his 
age — although  I  call  him  a  young  gentleman — there  was  some- 
thing which  perplexed  roe  in  no  little  |  degree.  He  certainly 
Hemed  young — and  he  made  a  point  of  speaking  about  his  youUi 
— ^yet  there  were  moments  when  I  should  have  had  little  trouble 
in  imagining  him  a  hundred  years  of  age.  But  in  no  regard  was 
he  more  peculiar  than  in  his  personal  appearance.  He  was  singu* 
larly  tall  and  thin.  He  stooped  much.  His  limbs  were  exceed- 
ingly long  and  emaciated.  His  forehead  was  broad  and  low.  His 
complexion  was  absolutely  bloodless.  His  mouth  was  large  and 
flexible,  and  his  teeth  were  more  wildly  uneven,  although  sound, 
than  I  had  ever  before  seen  teeth  in  a  human  head.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  smile,  however,  was  by  no  means  unpleasing,  as  might 
be  supposed;  but  it  had  no  variation  whatever.  It  was  one  of 
profound  melancholy — of  a  phaseless  and  unceasing  gloom.  His 
eyes  were  abnormally  large,  and  round  like  those  of  a  oat  The 
pupils,  too,  upon  any  accession  or  diminution  of  light,  underwent 
contraction  or  dilation,  just  such  as  is  observed  in  the  feline  tribe. 
In  moments  of  excitement  the  orbs  grew  bright  to  a  degree  almost 
inconceivable;  seeming  to  emit  luminous  rayyapt  of  a  i 
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Wt  of  mi  inlrinsic  lustre,  m  docs  a  owdlo  or  the  sun ;  yet  their 
•fdiiMf7  condition  wns  so  totally  vapid,  filmj  and  dull,  as  to  oon* 
W9J  ikt  idea  of  the  eyes  of  a  lon^-intorrcd  corpse. 

These  peculiarities  of  person  appeared  to  cause  him  much  an- 
a^jaiMe,  and  he  was  continually  alluding  to  them  in  a  sort  of  half 
cspltfiatory,  half  apologetic  strain,  wliidi,  when  I  first  hoard  it, 
ioipr«9ned  me  very  painfully.  I  soon,  however,  grew  accustomed 
|p  it*  and  my  uneasiness  wore  off.  It  seemed  to  be  his  design  r»> 
Uitf  to  insiauate  than  directly  to  n5wert  that,  physically,  ho  had 
M»i  always  been  what  he  was— that  a  long  scries  of  neuralgic 
flttadit  had  reduced  him  from  a  condition  of  more  than  usual  pcr- 
aoaal  beauty,  to  that  which  I  saw.  For  many  years  past  he  had 
been  aiteoded  by  a  phj-sician,  named  Templcton — an  old  gentle- 
■Mtt,  perhaps  seventy  years  of  age — whom  he  had  first  encoun- 
tered at  Saratoga,  and  from  whose  attention,  while  there,  he  either 
rveeired,  or  fancied  that  he  received,  great  benefit.  Tlio  result 
was  that  Bedloe,  who  was  wealthy,  had  made  an  arrangement 
witli  Doctor  X^>npleton,  by  which  the  kitter»  in  consideration  of  a 
Eberal  annual  allowance,  had  consented  to  dovoto  his  time  and  ined« 
ieal  iexperieiiee  exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  invalid. 

Doctor  Templcton  liad  been  a  traveller  in  his  younger  dnys,  and, 
ai  Paris,  had  become  a  convert,  in  great  measure,  to  the  doctrines 
•r  Ifeamcr.  It  was  altogether  by  means  of  magnetic  remedies  that 
Im  hmd  sofoeeded  in  alleviating  the  acute  pains  of  his  patient;  and 
Ifaia  auccTss  had  very  naturally  inspired  tlie  latter  with  a  certain 
degree  of  con6dence  in  the  opinions  from  which  tlie  remedies  had 
been  educed.  The  Doctor,  however,  like  all  enthusiasts,  had  strug- 
ffied  bard  to  make  a  thorough  convert  of  his  pupil,  and  finally  so 
br  gsfiuei  his  point  as  to  induce  the  sufferer  to  submit  to  numc« 
teas  experiments. — By  a  frequent  repetition  of  these,  a  result  had 
mmifn^  which  of  late  days  has  become  so  common  as  to  attract  lit- 
lit  or  no  attention,  but  which,  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  had 
ferj  mrely  been  known  in  America.  I  mean  to  say,  that  between 
Doctor  Templcton  and  Bedloe  there  had  gronP  up,  little  by  little, 
a  ver^r  distinct  and  strongly  marked  rapport^  or  magnetic  relation, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  assert,  however,  that  this  rapport  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  simple  sleep-producing  power;  but  this 
'  itaetf  had.  attained  great  intensity.    At  the  first  attempt  to 


faklnco  the  magnetic  somnolency,  the  mesmerist  entirely  failed. 
*  In  the  fifUi  or  sixth  ho  succeeded  very  partially,  and  after  long 
ooQtinued  effort  Only  at  the  tweldli  wns  tlio  triumph  complete. 
After  this  Uie  will  of  tlie  patient  succumbed  rapidly  to  that  of  the 
physician,  so  that,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  two, 
sleep  was  brought  about  almost  instantaneously,  by  tlic  mere  vo* 
lition  of  the  operator,  even  when  the  invalid  was  unaware  of  his 
presence.  It  is  only  now,  in  the  year  1845,  when  similar  miracles 
are  witnessed  daily  by  thousands,  Uiat  I  dare  venture  to  record  this 
ai^Hirent  iiiii)os.Mbility  as  a  matter  of  serious  fiici. 

Tlio  temperature  of  liedloo  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  sensitive, 
excitable,  enthusiastic  Uis  imagination  was  singuliirly  vigorous 
and  creative;  and  no  doubt  it  derived  additional  force  from  the 
habitual  use  of  morphine,  which  ho  swallowed  in  great  quantity^ 
and  without  which  he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  exist  It 
was  his  practice  to  take  a  very  largo  dose  of  it  immediately  after 
breakfast,  oach  morning-- or  rather  immediately  after  a  cup  of  . 
strong  cofliH!,  for  ho  ate  notliing  in  tlio  forenoon— and  then  set  forth 
alone,  or  attended  only  by  a  dog,  u|>on  a  long  ramble  among  tiio 
chain  of  wild  and  dreary  hills  Uiat  lie  westward  and  souUiward  of 
Charlottesville,  and  are  there  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Ragged 
Mountains. 

Upon  a  dim,  warni,  misty  day,  towards  the  close  of  November, 
and  during  the  strmige  intcrretpium  of  the  seasons  which  in  Ame- 
rica is  termed  the  Indian  Summer,  Mr.  Bedloe  departed  as  usual| 
for  the  hills.    Tlie  day  passed,  and  still  ho  did  not  return. 

About  eight  o'clock  at  night,  having  become  seriously  alarmed 
as  his  protracted  absence,  we  were  about  setting  out  in  search  of 
him,  when  ho  unexi>ecledly  mndo  his  appearance,  in  henlth  no 
worse  than  usuni,  and  in  rather  more  tluin  ordinary  spiriU.  Tlio 
acoount  which  ho  gavo  of  his  expedition,  and  of  Uie  events  which 
had  detained  him,  was  a  singular  one  indeed. 

••  You  will  remi-mber,"  said  he,  "  that  it  was  about  nine  in  the 
morning  when  I  left  Charlottesrille.  I  bent  my  steps  immediate* 
ly  to  the  mountains,  and,  about  ten,  entered  a  gorge  which  was 
entirely  new  to  me.  I  followed  the  windings,  of  this  pass  with 
mndi  interest— The  scenery  which  presented  itself  on  all  sidn, 
although  scaroely  entitled  to  be  called  grandJb^  about  it  jm  in- 
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juid  to  BMy  a  delidous  aspect  of  drearj  dcaolntioiL 
Tke  aoKUide  teemed  absolutely  virgin.  I  could  not  kelp  bclienng 
thai  Ikto  gieea  sods  and  die  graj  rodcs  upon  which  I  trod,  had 
baea  Ifodden  nerer  before  by  the  foot  of  a  human  being.  So  en- 
iMj  sechidcdt  and  in  foct  inaccessible,  except  through  a  series  of 
aacidcnts^  is  the  entrance  of  the  ravrae,  that  it  is  bj  no  means  im* 
paaaiilu  fliat  I  was  indeed  the  first  adventurer — the  very  first  and 
safe  adventurer  who  had  ever  penetrated  iii  recesses. 

'"The  tUdi  and  peculiar  mist,  or  smoke,  which  distinguishes  the 
hdiuB  Smnmefi  and  which  now  hung  heavily  over  all  objects, 
ssnrcdy  no  doubt^  to  deepen  the  vague  impressions  wliich  these 
oljects  cfcated.  60  dense  was  this  pleasant  fog,  Umt  I  could  at  no 
tSasa  aee  more  than  a  doaen  yards  of  the  path  before  me.  Tim 
yath  waa  excessively  smnous,  and  as  the  sun  could  not  be  seen,  ] 
I  lost  all  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  I  journeyed.  In  the 
\  the  morphine  had  its  customary  cflRxt — that  of  enduing 
aU  the  cxiemal  world  with  an  intensify  of  interest  In  tlie  quiver^ 
iaf  of  a  leaf— 4n  the  hue  of  a  blade  of  grass — ^in  the  shape  of  a 
traigil — in  the  humming  of  a  bee — ^in  the  gleaming  of  a  dew-drop 
—^a  tlM  breathing  of  the  wind — in  the  iaint  odors  that  came  from 
fta  tonal — there  came  a  whole  universe  of  suggestion — a  gay  and 
BoCly  train  of  rhapsodical  and  immethodical  tliought 

*  Bnsicd  in  this,  I  walked  on  for  several  hours,  during  which 
fta  nsiai  deepened  around  me  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  nt  length 
I  was  reduced  to  an  absolute  groping  of  the  way.  And  now  an 
inhacffibable  uneasiness  possessed  me — a  species  of  nervous  hesi- 
latiott  and  tremor. — ^I  feared  to  tread,  lest  I  should  bo  precipitated 
farto  some  abyss.  I  remembered,  too,  strange  stories  told  about 
thsaa  Ragged  HjUb,  and  of  the  uncouth  and  fierce  races  of  men 
who  leiiantod  their  groves  and  caverns.  A  thousand  vague  fan- 
sias  opprcsaed  and  disconcerted  mcr-fimcies  the  more  distressing 
beeaMe  vagne.  Very  suddenly  my  attention  was  arrestod  by  the 
land  haoHiig  of  a  drum. 

''II7  amaaement  was,  of  course,  extreme*  A  drum  in  these 
hflk  waa  a  thing  unknown.  I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised 
al  Iha  aoond  of  the  trump  of  the  Archangel.  But  a  new  and  still 
msta  aslomiding  source  of  interest  and  perplexity  arose.  There 
mtm  a  wild  rattlbf  or  jingling  sound,  oi  if  m  a  bunch  of  hrge 
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kqrs— and  upon  the  mstant  a  dusky-visagcd  and  half-naked  man 
rashed  past  me  with  a  shriek.  He  came  so  close  to  my  pewon 
that  I  felt  his  hot  breath  upon  my  foco.  Ho  bore  in  one  band  an 
instrument  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  steel  rings,  and  sliook 
them  vigorously  as  he  ran.  Scarcely  hnd  ho  disappeared  in  the 
mist,  before,  panting  after  him,  with  q)en  mouth  and  glaring  eyes, 
there  darted  a  huge  beast  I  could  not  bo  mistaken  in  ito  chahio- 
ter.    It  was  a  hyena. 

"The  sight  of  this  monster  rather  relieved  than  heightened  my 
terwrs— for  I  now  made  sure  that  I  dreamed,  and  endeavored  to 
arouse  myself  to  waking  consciousness.  I  stepped  boldly  and 
briskly  forward.  J  rubbed  my  eyes.  I  called  nlotid.  I  pindicd 
my  limbs.  A  smoll  spring  of  water  presented  itself  to  my  view, 
and  here,  stooping,  I  bathed  my  hands  and  my  head  and  neck. 
This  seemed  to  difiupate  the  equivocal  sensaUons  which  had  hiUier- 
to  annoyed  me.  I  ame,  as  I  thought,  a  new  man,  and  proceeded 
steadily  and  comphwently  on  my  unknown  way, 

"At  length,  quite  overcome  by  exertion,  and  by  a  certain  op- 
pressive  closeness  of  the  atmosphoro,  I  seated  m^-self  beneath  a 
tree.  Presently  there  came  a  feeble  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  fell  faintly  but  definitely  upon  the 
grass.  At  this  shadow  I  gazed  wonderiugly  for  many  minutes. 
lU  character  stupified  me  with  astonishment  I  hooked  upward. 
The  tree  was  a  palm. 

"  I  now  arose  hurriedly,  and  in  a  stote  of  fearful  agitotion— for 
the  &ncy  that  I  dreamed  would  serve  me  no  hmgor.  I  saw— I 
felt  that  I  had  perfect  command  of  my  senses— and  these  senses 
now  brought  to  my  soul  a  world  of  novel  and  singuhu*  sensation. 
The  heat  became  all  at  once  intolerable.  A  strange  odor  loaded 
the  breeze.— A  low  continuous  murmur,  like  tliat  arising  from  a 
full,  but  gently  flowing  river,  came  to  my  ears,  intermingled  with 
the  peculiar  hum  of  multitudinous  human  voices. 

"  While  I  listened  in  an  extremity  of  astonishment  which  I  need 
not  attempt  to  describe,  a  strong  and  brief  gust  of  wind  bore  off 
the  incumbent  fog  as  if  by  the  wand  of  an  endiantcr. 

"I  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  and  looking 
down  into  a  vast  plain,  through  whidi  wound  a  majestic  rivar. 
On  tha  margin  of  this  river  stood  an  EasteraJpo^ng  city,  auah  1 
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«e  read  of  in  the.  Arabfnn  Tales,  but  of  a  character  even  more  sin 
gdbr  ihtn  my  there  described.  From  mj  position,  wliich  wn 
far  abore  the  Jevel  of  the  town,  I  could  perceive  its  every  nook 
aod  eorner,  as  if  delineated  on  a  mnp.  The  streets  seemed  innn* 
■NffiMc,  and  crossed  each  other  irregularly  in  all  directions,  but 
rather  long  winding  alleys  than  streets,  and  absolutely 
with  inhabitants.  The  houses  were  wildly  picturesque. 
Ob  erefj  hand  was  a  wilderness  of  balconies,  of  verandahs,  of  min'* 
arels,  of  shrines,  and  (antastically  carved  oriels.  Bazaars  abound- 
ed ;  and  ia  these  were  displayed  rich  wares  in  infinite  variety  and 
yrofastoa — silks,  muslins,  the  most  dazzling  cutlery,  the  most  mag- 
Bifioeat  jewels  and  gems.  Besides  these  things,  were  seen,  on  all 
rides,  Wmnefs  and  pahinquins,  litters  with  stately  dame:«  close 
vdMy  ^phaats  gorgeously  ciiparisoned,  idols  grotesquely  hewn, 
dranwy  haanen  and  gongs,  spears,  silver  and  gilded  maces.  And 
•arid  the  crowd,  and  the  clamor,  and  the  general  intricacy  and 
eopftttiofi — ^amid  the  million  of  Mack  and  yellow  men,  turbanod 
Hid  robed,  and  of  flowing  beard,  there  roamed  acounUess  multi- 
tade  of  hdy  filleted  bulls,  while  vast  legions  of  the  filthy  but  sa- 
cred ape  ckmbered,  diattering  and  shrieking,  about  the  cornices 
of  the  BM)eqae8,  or  clung  to  the  minarets  and  oriels.  From  the 
swarming  streets  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  tliere  descended  innu- 
merable flights  of  steps  leading  to  bathing  places,  while  the  river 
itself  eeeiBed  to  force  a  passage  with  difficulty  tlirough  the  vast 
ieeta  of.deeply-barthened  ship  that  far  and  wide  encountered  its 
larfaee.  Beyond  the  Kmits  of  the  city  arose,  in  frequent  majestio 
groapa,  the  palm  and  the  cocoa,  with  other  gigantic  and  wierd 
trees  of  vast  age;  and  here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  field  of  rice, 
the  thatched  hut  of  a  peasant,  a  tank,  a  stray  temple,  a  gypsy 
emp,  or  a  soiitatj  graceful  maiden  taking  her  way,  with  a  pitdier 
apoa  her  head,  to  the  banks  of  the  magnificent  river. 

*To«  will  say  now,  of  course,  that  I  dreamed ;  but  not  so. 
What  I  Mw— what  I  heard— what  I  felt—what  I  thought— had 
•boat  it  Bolhing  of  the  unmistakeable  idiosyncrasy  of  the  dream. 
Al  waa  rigorously  telf-eonsistent  At  first,  doubting  that  I  was 
raAy  awake,  I  entered  into  a  series  of  tests,  which  soon  convinced 
Mi  thai  I  reallj  was.  Now,  when  one  dreams,  and,  in  the  dream, 
I  UmI  Im  dream,  the  saspidon  never  faiU  to  confirm  iUelf^ 
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and  the  sleeper  is  almost  immediately  aroused.  Thus  Novalis 
errs  not  in  saying  that  ♦  we  are  near  waking  when  we  dream  that 
we  dream/  Had  the  vision  occurred  to  mo  as  I  describe  it, 
without  my  suspecthig  it  as  a  dream,  Uien  a  dream  it  miglit  ab- 
solutely have  been,  but,  occurring  as  it  did,  and  suspected  and 
tested  as  it  was,  I  am  forced  to  class  it  among  other  phenomena.'' 
''In  this  I  am  not  sure  tliat  you  are  wrong,*"  observed  Dr. 
Templeton,  ''but  proceed.  You  arose  and  descended  into  the 
dty." 

"I  arose,''  continued  Bedloe,  regarding  the  Doctor  witli  an  air 
of  profound  astonishrtient,»"I  arose,  as  you  say,  and  descended 
into  the  city.    On  my  way,  I  fell  in  with  an  immense  populace, 
crowding  through  every  avenue,  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  ex- 
hibiting in  every  action  the  wildest  excitement     V«ry  suddenly, 
and  by  some  inconceivable  impulse,  I  became  intensely  imbued 
with  personal  interest  in  what  was  going  on.    I  seemed  to  fool 
that  I  had  aa  imporUnt  part  to  play,  without  exactly  understand- 
ing what  it  was.    Against  the  crowd  which  environed  me,  how- 
ever, I  expi^rienced  a  deep  sentiment  of  animosity.     I  shrank  from 
amid  Uicni,  and,  swiftly,  by  a  circuitous  path,  reached  and  entered 
the  city.    Here  all  was  the  wildest  tumult  and  contention.    A 
small  party  of  men,  clad  in  garments  half  Indian,  half  European, 
and  ofikered  by  gentlemen  in  a  uniform  partly  British,  were  en- 
gaged,  at  great  odds,  with  the  swarming  rabble  of  the  alleys.    T 
joined  the  weaker  party,  arming  myself  witli  the  weapons  of  a 
fidlen  oflfejcr,  and  fighting  I  knew  not  whom  with  the  nervous 
ferocity  of  despair.    We  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbere,  and 
driven  to  seek  refuge  in  a  species  of  kiosk.    Here  we  barricaded 
ourselves,  and,  for  the  present,  were  secure.    From  a  loop-hole 
near  the  summit  of  the  kiosk,  I  peroeived  a  vast  crowd,  in  furious 
agiution,  surrounding  and  assaulting  a  gay  palace  that  overhung 
the  river.    Presently,  from  an  upper  window  of  this  palace,  there 
descended  an  efifeminate-looking  person,  by  means  of  a  string  madb 
of  the  turbans  of  his  attendants.    A  boat  was  at  hand,  in  which 
he  escaped  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

"  And  now  a  new  object  took  possession  of  my  soaL  I  spoke  a 
few  hurried  but  energetic  words  to  my^  companions,  and,  having 
■aeceeded  in  gaining  over  a  few  of  them  to  tf^J^jmrpoae,  made  a 
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fairtit  Mj  from  the  kiotk  We  rtidied  tmid  the  crowd  thii 
miuMAcd  it  Tliey  fetieated,  ti  fint»  Wore  m.  They  wllied, 
Ibog^  mudfyf  tad  retietted  egtin;  In  the  meantime  we  were 
kne  far  from  the  kiodK,  end  became  bewildered  and  entangled 
moBf  the  narrow  etreete  of  tall  oterhanging  bonset,  into  the 
MMti  of  which  the  ton  had  ncTcr  been  aUe  to  thine.  The  rab- 
Ue  piomed  impetaowly  npon  Q8»  haraating  na  with  their  spear^ 
Md  owwhelimng  na  with  flighta  of  arrowa.  Theae  latter  were 
wy  leaarkable,  and  reaemUed  in  tome  reepecta  the  writhing 
meat  of  the  Ifalaj.  They  were  made  to  imiUte  the  body  of  a 
cntpii^  aerpeat,  and  were  long  and  black/  with  a  poisoned  barb. 
One  of  them  atrack  me  npon  the  right  temple.  I  reeled  and  fcH 
An  iMtantaneow  and  dreadful  aicknenieiied  me.    I  straggled— 

I  nped— I  died. 

«  YoM  win  hardly  peniat  luw,*'  taid  I,  imiling,  "  that  the  whole 
of  yow  ndftntttre  wat  not  a  dream.  You  are  not  prepared  to 
maiitfirin  thai  you  are  dead  r  ,.    ,      „ 

When  laaid  these  worda,  I  of  course  expected  some  hvely  saUy 
k9m  Bedke  in  reply;  but,  to  my  astonishment,  he  hesitate^ 
totabkdt  became  fearfully  pallid,  and  remained  silent  I  looked 
Imaids  Templeton.  He  sat  erect  and  rigid  in  his  chair— his  teeth 
ehaUeiH  and  his  eyes  were  sUrting  from  their  sockets.    •*Pio- 

eted  r  he  al  length  said  hoarsely  to  Bedk>e. 
•  For  many  minutes,*'  continued  the  ktter,  •*  my  sole  sentiment 
r  aole  feelmg— was  that  <rf  dari[ness  and  nonentity,  with  the 
m  of  death.    Ai  length,  there  seemed  to  pass  a  riolcnt 

I  shock  through  my  soul,  as  if  of  electricity.    With  it 

««e  the  tense  of  eU^ticity  and  Of  light  This  hitter  I  feltr-not 
saw.  fci  an  iwtani  I  seemod  to  rise  from  the  ground.  Butlhadno 
bodilT.  no  Yisible,  audible,  or  palpable  presence.  The  crowd  had 
deMHad.  T^  tumult  had  ceased.  The  city  was  in  comparaUte 
MMM.  Benenth  me  ky  my  eorpae,  with  the  arrow  in  my  temple. 
fttwMe  head  gieaUy  swollen  and  disfigured.  But  all  these 
Odntt  I  felt— not  taw.  I  took  interest  in  nothing.  Ercn  the 
ttrpne  sctpiii  a  matter  b  which  I  bad  no  concern.  Volition  I 
had  ■o•^  bni  nppeared  to  be  hnpelled  into  motion,  and  flitted 
fctofn^  o«t  of  the  dty,  retracing  the  circuitous  path  by  which 
IkiHlonltfedit    When  I  had  attsaned  thai  point  of  the  rafint 
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in  the  mountains;  at  whidi  I  had  encountered  the  hyenn,  I  again 
experienced  a  shock  as  of  a  galvanic  battery ;  the  sense  of  weight, 
of  volition,  of  substance,  returned.  I  became  my  original  self,  and 
bent  my  stsps  eagerly  homewards — but  the  past  had  not  lost  the 
viridness  of  the  real — and  not  now,  even  for  an  instant,  can  I  com* 
pel  my  understanding  to  regard  it  lui  a  dream.** 

**  Nor  was  it,**  said  Templeton,  with  an  air  of  deep  solemnity, 
''yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  otherwise  it  should  be 
termed.  Let  us  suppose  only,  that  the  soul  of  Uie  man  of  to-day 
is  upon  the  verge  of  some  stupendous  psychal  dimrovcrios.  Let 
us  content  ourselves  with  this  supposition.  For  the  rest  I  havn 
some  explnnation  to  make.  Here  is  a  water-color  drawing,  which 
I  should  have  shown  you  before,  but  which  an  uuficcountable  sen- 
timent of  horror  has  hitherto  prt;vented  me  from  showing.'* 

We  looked  at  the  picture  which  he  presented.  I  snw  noUiing 
in  it  of  an  extraordinary  character ;  but  itn  effect  upon  Bcdloe  was 
prodigious.  He  nearly  fainted  as  he  gazed.  And  yet  it  was  but 
a  miniature  portrait — a  miraculously  accurate  one,  to  be  sure — of 
his  own  very  remarkable  features.  At  least  this  was  my  thought 
at  I  regarded  it 

**  You  will  perceive,"  said  Templeton,  "  the  date  of  this  picture 
— ^it  is  here,  scarcely  visible,  in  this  corner — 1 780.  In  this  year 
was  the  portrait  taken.  It  is  the  likeness  of  a  dead  friend — n  Mr. 
Oldeb — to  whom  I  became  much  attached  at  Calcutta,  during  the 
administration  of  Warren  Hastings.  I  was  then  only  twenty  yearr 
old.  When  I  first  saw  you,  Mr.  Bedloe,  at  Saratoga,  it  was  tlie 
miraculous  similarity  which  existed  between  yourmrlf  and  the  paint- 
ing, which  induced  mo  to  accost  you,  to  seek  your  friendship,  and 
to  bring  about  those  arrangements  which  resulted  in  my  becoming 
your  constant  companion.  In  accomplisliing  thi^  point,  I  wast 
urged  partly,  and  perhaps  principally,  by  a  regretful  memory  of 
.the  deceased,  but  also,  in  part,  by  an  uneasy,  and  not  altog«*tlH*r 
horrorlcss  curiosity  respecting  yountelf. 

**  In  your  detail  of  the  vision  which  presented  itself  to  you  amid 
the  hills,  you  have  descriljed,  with  the  minutest  accuracy,  the 
Indian  city  of  Benare^  upon  the  Holy  River.  The  riots,  the  com- 
baisj  Che  massncre,  were  the  actual  events  ai  the  insurrection  of 
Chevte  8in{^,  which  took  plaee  in  1780,  when  HiEs^ngs  wat  pui  in 
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faBanftent  peril  of  hb  life.  Tho  roan  escnping  bj  tli«  string  of  t^l^ 
httM,  wan  Caiejte  Sing  hiroaclC  The  partj  in  the  kiosk  were  sepoys 
«4  British  oflken,  headed  by  Hastings.  Of  this  party  I  was  one, 
Md  did  all  I  eonld  to  prevent  the  rash  and  fatal  sally  of  the  officer 
who  fell,  ia  the  crowded  alleys,  by  the  poisoned  arrow  of  a  Ben- 
galee. That  officer  wm  my  dearest  friend.  It  was  Oldob.  You 
will  pefcdve  by  these  mannscripts,"  (here  the  speaker  produced  a 
note-book  in  which  sereral  pages  appeared  to  hare  been  freshly 
written)  ''that  at  the  very  period  in  which  you  fancied  these 
thnigs  amid  the  hUk,  I  was  engaged  in  deUiling  them  upon  paper 
Wro  at  home." 

In  abont  a  week  after  this  conversation,  the  following  parap 
graphs  appeared  in  a  Charlottesville  paper: 

*  We  luive  the  painful  duty  of  announcing  the  death  of  Mn 
Aromnm  Bedlo,  a  gentlemdn  whose  amiable  manners  many  vir- 
tn«  have  long  endeared  him  to  the  dtiions  of  GharlottcsviUe. 

"Mr.  B.«  for  some  years  past,  has  been  subject  to  neuralgia, 
whidi  has  oftai  threatened  to  terminate  fotally ;  but  this  can  be 
ffgMded  only  as  the  mediate  cause  of  his  decease.  The  proxi- 
UMle  cause  ww  one  of  especial  singularity.  In  an  excursion  to 
the  Bagged  Mountains,  a  few  days  since,  a  slight  cold  and  fever 
were  contracted,  attended  with  great  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head.  To  relieve  this,  Dr.  Templeton  rewrted  to  topical  Weeding. 
Leedws  were  applied  to  the  temples.  In  a  fearftilly  brief  period 
the  pntient  died,  when  it  appeared  that,  in  the  jar  containing  the 
IsedMs,  had  been  introduced,  by  acddent,  ^le'  of  ^  venomous 
v«mNenlar  sangsues  which  are  now  and  then  found  in  the  neighbor- 
ing ponda.  This  creature  festened  itself  upon  a  small  artery  in  the 
right  temple.  Its  close  resemblance  to  the  medicinal  leech  caused 
the  mistake  to  be  overlooked  until  too  late. 

«>  li  B.  The  poisonous  sangsue  of  Charlottesville  may  always 
he  dkHaguished  from  the  medicinal  leech  by  its  bhM^kness,  and 
wfimMj  by  its  writhing  or  vermieuUur  motions,  whidi  very  neariy 
iteenUe  thoee  of  n  snake." 

I  WM  speaking  with  the  editor  of  the  paper  in  qnestion,  upon 
the  topic  of  this  remarkable  accident,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to 
a^hw  it  happened  that  the  name  of  the  dseeased  had  been  given 
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*  I  presume,**  said  I,  <«yoa  have  authority  for  this  tpeUIng,  bol 
I  have  aiwMy«  i»u^|HMcd  Uio  wime  to  be  wrilten  with  an  #  at  the 
end*" 

•*  Authority  f— no,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  a  mere  typographicnl 
error.  The  name  is  Bedlo  with  an  #,  all  the  world  over,  and  I 
'  never  knew  it  to  be  spelt  otherwise  in  my  life.** 

"nion,*"  said  I  mutteringly,  as  I  turned  upon  my  heel,  **  then 
indeed  has  it  come  to  pass  that  one  truth  is  stranger  than  any 
fiction— for  Bedlo,  trithout  the  «,  what  is  it  but  Oldeb  conteiaed  I 
And  this  man  tells  me  it  is  a  tjypographical  error." 
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Mavt  jtm  ago,  h  WM  the  fiubion  to  ridicule  the  idea  of 
•few  al  ibit  «ghif  but  those  who  think,  not  less  than  those 
who  M  deeply,  hare  always  adroeated  its  existence.  Modern 
dbeoferies,  indeed,  in  what  may  be  termed  ethical  magnetism  or 
M^Betessthetics,  render  it  probnUe  that  the  most  natural,  and, 
eeoieqnently,  the  tmest  and  most  intense  of  the  human  affections^ 
ate  those  whidi  arise  in  the  heart  as  if  by  electric  sympathy— in 
a  wofd,  that  the  brightest  and  most  enduring  of  the  psychal  fetters 
an  those  whidi  are  riveted  by  a  glance.  The  confession  I  am 
about  to  make,  will  add  another  to  the  already  almost  innumer- 
able iBstances  of  the  truth  of  the  position. 

Mj  9lUfrj  requires  that  I  should  be  somewhat  minute.  I  am 
•lOI  a  very  young  man— not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age.  My 
MUB^  at  present,  is  a  very  usual  and  rather  plebeian  one— Kmp- 
son.  I  say  ••  at  present ;"  for  it  is  only  lately  that  I  haye  been  so 
caDcd— baring  legislatively  adopted  this  surname  within  the  last 
year,  hi  order  to  receive  a  large  inheritance  left  me  by  a  distant 
■uOe  fdaUve,  Adolphus  Simpson,  Esq.  The  bequest  was  con- 
Mooed  upon  my  taking  the  name  of  the  testator ;— the  family, 
Boi  the  Christian  name;  my  Christian  name  is  Niqpoleon  Buona* 
ff,  more  properly,  these  are  my  first  and  middle  appel- 


I  Mnmed  the  name,  Simpson,  with  some  reluctanc^  as  in  my 
Iraa  ft^tnmfm,  ftahsart,  I  Mt  a  very  pardonable  pride— believing 
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that  I  could  trace  a  descent  from  the  immortal  author  of  the 
••  Ohronicles.**  Wliilo  on  the  subject  of  names,  by  the  by,  I  may 
mention  a  singular  coiuddcnco  of  sound  attending  the  names  of 
some  of  my  immediate  predecessors.  My  fotbcr  was  a  Monsieur 
Froissart,  of  Paris.  Ilis  wife— my  mother,  whom  ho  married  at 
fifteen — ^was  a  Mademoiselle  Croissart,  eldest  daughter  of  Crol%sart 
the  banker;  whose  wife,  again,  being  only  sixteen  when  married, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  one  Victor  Voissart  Monsieur  Vois- 
sart,  very  singulariy,  had  married  a  lady  of  similar  name — a  Made- 
moiseUe  Moissart  She,  too,  was  quite  a  cliild  when  married; 
and  her  mother,  also,  Madame  Moissart,  was  only  fourteen  when 
led  to  tlie  altar.  These  early  marriages  are  usual  in  France. 
Hare,  however,  are  Moissart,  Voissart,  Croissart,  and  Froissart, 
all  in  Uie  direct  line  of  descent  My  own  name,  though,  as  I  say, 
became  Simpson,  by  act  of  Legislature,  and  with  so  much  repug- 
nance on  my  part,  that,  at  one  period,  I  actually  hesitated  about 
accepting  tlie  legacy  with  the  useless  and  annoying  ptwiio  at- 
tached. 

As  to  personal  endowments  I  am  by  no  means  deficient  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  tlint  I  am  well  made,  and  possess  what  nine- 
tenths  of  the  world  would  call  a  handsome  face.  In  height  I  am 
five  feet  eleven.  My  hair  is  black  and  curiing.  My  nose  is  suffi- 
ciently good.  My  eyes  are  large  and  gray ;  and  altliough,  in  fact, 
they  are  weak  to  a  very  inconvenient  degree,  still  no  defect  in  this 
regard  would  be  suspected  from  their  appearance,  llio  weakness 
itself*  however,  has  always  much  annoyed  me,  and  I  have  resorted 
to  every  remedy— short  of  wearing  glasses.  Being  jrouthful  and 
good-looking,  I  naturally  dislike  these,  and  have  rcsolntcly  refused 
to  employ  them.  I  know  notliing,  indeed,  which  so  disfigures  the 
countenance  of  a  young  person,  or  so  impresses  every  fenturc  with 
an  air  of  demureness,  if  not  altogether  of  sanctimoniousness  and 
of  age.  An  eye-glass,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  savor  of  down- 
right foppery  and  affectation.  I  have  hitherto  manasrcd  iw  well 
as  I  could  without  either.  But  something  too  mudi  of  these 
merely  personal  details,  whkh,  after  all,  are  of  little  imfiortanee. 
I  will  content  myself  with  saying,  in  addition,  that  my  temperament 
is  sanguine,  rash,  ardent,  enthusiastic— and  that  all  my  life  I  have 
been  a  devoted  admirer  of  Uie  wooden* 
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Om  nigbi  kKt  wiiiUr,  I  entered  a  boi  at  tlie  P Theatre, 

te  eonpanj  with  a  friend,  Mr.  Talbot  It  was  an  opera  night, 
mmd  the  hiUs  presented  a  rery  rare  attraction,  so  that  the  house 
"vas  vuemtt]y  crowded.  We  were  in  time,  howerer,  to  obtain 
the  §0Bt  seats  which  had  been  rcsenred  for  us,  and  into  which, 
with  some  Kttle  diflficnltj,  we  elbowed  our  waj. 

For  two  hours,  mjr  companion,  who  was  a  musical  /anaiieo^ 

\  Us  uiidirided  attention  to  the  stage ;  and,  in  tlie  meantime, 

mjself  hj  obeerring  the  audience,  which  consisted,  in 

part,  of  the  very  elite  of  the  city.    Having  satbfied  myself 

i  this  point,  I  was  about  turning  my  eyes  to  the  prima  donna^ 
whok  they  were  arrested  and  riveted  by  a  figure  in  one  of  the 
private  bcnes  which  had  escaped  my  observation. 

If  I  Hre  a  thousand  y«ars,  I  can  never  foiget  the  intense  emo- 
tkm  with  which  I  regarded  this  figure.  It  was  that  of  a  icmale, 
tlie  flMHl  exquisite  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  face  was  so  far  turned 
lowaidi  the  stage,  that,  for  some  minutes,  I  could  not  obtain  a 
▼sew  of  it — ^bttt  the  form  was  divine;  no  other  word  can  suffi- 
eioBtly  express  its  magnificent  proportion — ^and  even  the  term 
**Avine,**  seems  ridiculously  feeble  as  I  write  it 

The  magie  of  a  lordy  form  in  woman — ^tlie  necromancy  of  fe- 
nale  graeefulness~was  always  a  power  which  I  had  found  it 
iaposaible  to  resist;  but  here  was  grace  personified,  incarnate,  the 
kmm  ideal  of  my  wildest  and  most  entKusiastic  visions.  The  figure, 
•bnoai  all  of  which  the  construction  of  the  box  permitted  to  be 
■ten,  was  somewhat  above  the  medium  height,  and  nearly  ap* 
imaohed,  without  positively  reaching,  the  mnjcstic  Its  perfect 
fbhieaa  and  toumnre  were  delicious.  The  head,  of  which  only  the 
hadi  was  visible,  rivalled  in  outline  that  of  the  Greek  Psyche,  and 
WW  rather  displayed  Uian  concealed  by  an  elegant  cap  of  ^ow 
tommf,  which  put  me  in  mind  of  the  ventum  Uxtilem  of  Apul<^ius. 
The  fight  arm  hung  over  the  balustrade  of  the  box,  and  thrilled 
every  nerve  of  my  franoe  with  its  exquisite  symmetry.  Its  upper 
portiea  was  dmperied  by  one  of  the  loose  open  sleeves  now  in 
iMhioB.  This  extended  but  little  below  the  elbow.  Beneath  it 
vas  wtwn  an  under  one  of  some  frail  material,  close-fitting,  and 

laled  by  a  cuff  of  rich  lace  which  fell  graceftilly  over  tiie  top 

\  handy  reveriiug  only  the  delicate  fingers,  upon  one  of  which 
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sparkled  a  diamond  ring,  which  I  at  once  saw  was  of  extraordinary 
value,  llie  admirable  roundness  of  the  wrist  was  well  set  00!*  by 
a  bracelet  which  encircled  it,  and  which  also  was  ornamented  snd 
clasped  by  a  magnificent  aiyretU  of  jewels — telling,  in  words  that 
could  not  bo  mistaken,  at  once  of  the  wealth  and  fastidious  taste 
of  the  wearer. 

I  gazed  at  this  queenly  apparition  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  as 
if  I  had  been  suddenly  converted  to  stone ;  and,  during  this  pe- 
riod, I  felt  the  full  force  and  trulh  of  all  that  h:i9  been  said  or  sung 
concerning  "  love  at  first  sight"  My  feelings  were  totally  dificr- 
ent  from  any  which  I  had  hitlicrto  j^xperienced,  in  the  presence  of 
even  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  female  loveliness.  An  un- 
accountable, nnd  what  I  am  compelled  to  consider  a  nuxr/netie 
sympathy  of  soul  for  soul,  seemed  to  rivet,  not  only  my  vision, 
but  my  whole  powers  of  thought  and  feeling  upon  the  admirable 
object  before  me.  I  saw — I  felt — I  knew  that  I  was  deeply,  mad- 
ly, irrevocably  in  love — and  this  even  before  seeing  the  face  of  the 
person  beloved.  So  intense,  indeed,  was  the  passion  that  consumed 
me,  that  I  really  believe  it  would  have  received  little  if  any  abate- 
ment had  the  features,  yet  unseen;  proved  of  merely  ordinary 
character ;  so  anomalous  is  the  nature  of  the  only  true  love— of 
the  love  at  first  sight — and  so  little  really  dependent  is  it  upon 
the  external  conditions  which  only  seem  to  create  and  control  it 

Wliile  I  was  thus  wrapped  in  adniiraUon  of  this  lovely  vision, 
a  sudden  disturbance  among  the  audience  caused  her  to  turn  her 
head  parti.illy  towards  me,  so  that  I  beheld  the  entire  profile  of 
the  face.  Its  beauty  even  exceeded  my  anticipations — and  yet 
there  was  something  about  it  which  disappointed  me  without  my 
being  able  to  tell  o^actly  what  it  was.  I  said  *'  disappointed,'' 
but  this  is  not  altogether  the  word.  My  sentiments  were  at  once 
quieted  nnd  exalted,  lliey  paKook  less  of  trans])ort  and  more  of 
calm  enthusiasm — of  entliusiastic  repose.  This  state  of  feeling 
arose,  |)erhaps,  from  the  Madonna-like  and  matronly  air  of  the 
face ;  and  yet  I  at  once  understood  that  it  could  not  have  arisen 
entirely  from  this.  There  was  something  else — some  mystery 
which  I  could  not  develope — some  expression  about  the  counte- 
nance which  slightly  disturbed  me  whik)  it  greatly  heightened  my 
interest    In  fiict  I  was  just  in  that  condition  of  mind  which  pra- 
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\  ft  joung  ftnd  tusoeptiUc  in.nn  for  ftn j  net  of  extravaganct. 
Had  the  hdj  bcon  alone,  I  should  undoubt^ly  bare  entered  her 
box  and  aceoated  her  at  all  liaxards ;  but|  fortunately,  the  waa 
atlMided  bjr  two  oompantons— a  gentleman,  and  a  ttrikingljr  bean* 
liM  woman,  to  all  appearanoa  a  few  years  younger  than  her* 
sdfl 

I  ferohred  in  my  mind  a  thousand  schemes  by  which  I  might 
obtain,  Jicreaftcr,  an  introduction  to  the  older  lady,  or,  for  the 
present,  at  all  events,  a  more  distinct  view  of  her  beauty.  I  would 
have  removed  my  position  to  one  nearer  her  own,  but  the  crowd- 
ed  slate  of  the  theatre  rendered  this  impossible ;  and  the  stem 
deerees  of  Fashion  had,  of  late,  imperatively  prohibited  the  use 
ef  the  opera-glasa,  in  a  csm  such  as  this,  even  had  I  been  so  for- 
Innate  as  to  have  one  with  me — but  I  had  not — and  was  thus  in 
despair. 

At  length  I  bethought  me  of  applying  to  my  companion. 

"Talbot,**  I  said,  ^ you  have  an  opera-glass.    Let  mo  have  it** 

"  An  opera-glass  I — no ! — what  do  you  suppose  /  would  be  do- 
ing with  an  opera-ghMsT  Here  he  turned  impatiently  towards 
Uie  stage. 

"  Dnt,  Talbot,**  I  continued,  pnlling  him  by  the  shoulder,  **  listen 
In  me,  will  you  f  Do  you  see  the  stage-box  f — there  I — no,  the 
next — Did  you  ever  behold  ns  lovely  a  woman  T 

''She  is  very  beautiful,  no  doubt,**  he  said. 

••  I  wonder  who  i»lie  can  be  f  ** 

"Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  angelic,  don*t  you  know  who 
iIm  is  f  *  Not  to  know  her,  argues  yourself  unknown.*  She  Is 
Ae  celebrated  M.ndame  Lolande — the  l)eauty  of  the  day  par  excd* 
Imef,  and  the  talk  of  the  whole  town.  Imn^ensely  wealthy,  too— 
ft  widow — and  a  great  match — ^has  just  arrived  from  Paris.** 

"  Do  you  know  her  f* 

"Yea— I  have  the  honor.** 

•Will  you  introduce  meT 

*  Asanradly^-with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  when  shall  it  be  T 

"  To-morrow,  at  one,  I  will  call  upon  you  at  B— — 's,** 

*Tefy  good ;  and  now  rfo  hold  your  tongue,  if  you  can.** 

In  tlila  laltiHP  rvmpect  I  wan  forood  to  take  TnllK)t*R  advlen ;  tof 
ha  feaiained  obstinately  deaf  to  every  Airther  question  or  suggea- 
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lion,  and  occupied  himself  exclusively  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
with  what  was  transacting  upon  the  stage. 

In  the  mean  time  I  kept  my  eyes  riveted  on  Madame  Lnhinde, 
and  at  lengtli  had  tiie  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  full  front  >4ew  of 
her  bos.  It  was  exquisitely  lovely :  this,  of  course,  my  heart  had 
told  ma  before,  even  had  not  Talbot  fully  satisfied  n>e  upon  tlie 
potni-^but  still  the  unintelligible  somctliing  disturbed  me.  I 
finally  concluded  that  my  senses  were  impressed  by  a  certain  air 
of  gravity,  sadness,  or,  still  more  properly,  of  weariness,  which 
took  something  from  the  youth  and  frvslmcss  of  the  countenance, 
only  to  endow  it  with  a  seraphic  tenderness  and  majesty,  and  tliua, 
of  course,  to  my  enthusiastic  and  romantic  temperament,  witli  an 
interest  tenMd. 

While  I  tlius  feasted  my  eyes,  I  perceived,  at  hist,  to  my  great 
trepidation,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  start  on  tlio  p.nrt  of  tito 
lady,  that  she  had  become  suddenly  aware  of  the  intensity  of  my 
gate.  Still,  I  was  alisolutely  fascinated,  and  could  not  wiUtdraw 
it,  even  for  an  instant  She  turned  aside  her  face,  and  again  I 
saw  only  the  chiselled  contour  of  die  back  portion  of  the  head. 
After  some  minutes,  as  if  urged  by  curiosity  to  see  if  I  was  still 
looking,  she  gradually  brought  her  face  again  around  and  again 
encountered  my  burning  gaxo.  Uer  large  dark  eyes  fell  instantly, 
•and  a  deep  blush  mantled  her  dicek.  But  what  was  my  aston- 
ishment at  perceivfUg  that  she  not  only  did  not  a  second  time 
iivert  her  liead,  but  that  she  actually  took  from  her  girdle  a  douUo 
eye-glass -*— elevated  it  —  adjusted  it  —  and  then  regarded  me 
through  it,  intently  and  deliberately,  for  the  space  of  several 
minutes. 

Ilad  a  thunderbolt  (alien  at  my  feet  I  could  not  have  been  more 
Uiorouglily  astounde<l — astounded  only — not  offended  or  disgusted 
in  the  slightest  degree ;  altliough  an  action  so  bold  in  any  otlier 
woman,  would  have  been  likely  to  offend  or  disgust  But  the 
whole  thing  was  done  with  so  mudi  quietude — so  much  noncka* 
Uinee — so  much  repose-^witli  so  evident  an  air  of  the  highest 
breeding,  in  short — that  nothing  of  mere  effrontery  was  percepti- 
bh),  and  my  solo  sentiments  wore  Uioso  of  admiration  and  surprise. 

I  oWrvcd  limit  ii|)on  lior  flmt  olovntirHi  of  tlio  gbiss,  %]h\  lind 
eemed  satisfied  with  a  momentary  ii|s|>ccUon  of  my  perM>n,  and 
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WW  witbdnwitog  Ui«  iiistrttmcnt,  when,  as  if  stnielc  by  a  seoood 
tkovght,  slie  Rsmiied  it,  and  so  coniiiiiied  to  regard  mo  with  fixed 
attewtioii  lor  tlie  epaee  of  several  mintites— for  fire  minutes,  at  the 
toy  least,  I  am  sure. 

Tkii  aetion,  so  remarkable  In  an  American  theatre,  attracted 
ftfj  geseral  obaer\'ation,  and  gave  rise  to  an  indefinite  movement, 
er  huMM^  among  the  audience,  which  for  a  moment  filled  me  with 
eonfusion,  but  produced  no  visible  eflfect  upon  the  countenance  of 
Hadame  Labttde. 

Having  satisfied  her  curiosity— if  such  it  was— she  dropped  the 
glan,  and  quietly  gave  her  attention  again  to  the  stage;  her 
piofilo  DOW  being  turned  toward  myself,  as  before.  I  continued 
to  watdi  her  unremitUngly,  although  I  was  fully  conscious  of  my 
rwdeaeas  in  so  d<Nng.  Presently  I  saw  the  head  slowly  and 
slightly  change  its  position ;  and  soon  I  became  convinced  that 
the  lady,  while  pretending,  to  look  at  tlie  sUge  was,  in  fact,  atten-» 
lively  regarding  myself.  It  is  needless  to  say  what  effect  this 
cosduct,  on  tho  part  of  so  fa^nating  a  woman,  had  upon  my 
excilable  mind. 

Havhig  thus  scrutinized  me  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  fidrobjoct  of  my- passion  addressed  the  gentleman  who  attend* 
od  her,  and,  while  she  sjwke,  I  saw  distinctly,  by  the  gUnces  of 
both,  tlmt  the  conversation  had  reference  to  myself. 

Upon  iU  condumn,  Madnmo  Lalande  again  turned  towards  the 
stage,  and,  for  a  few  minutes,  seemed  absorbed  in  the  pcrform- 
aaeei.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  however,  I  was  tlirown 
iaio  M  extremity  of  n^ntation  by  seeing  her  unfold,  for  the  second 
time,  the  rye-glm«  which  hung  at  her  side,  fully  confront  me  aa 
before,  and,  dij»regnrding  the  renewed  buzz  of  the  audience,  survey 
Me,  fronri  head  to  fopt,  with  the  same  miniculous'composure  which 
httd  previously  so  delighted  and  confounded  my  soul. 

This  extraordinary  behavior,  by  throwing  me  into  a  perfect 
fever  of  excitement— into  an  absolute  delirium  of  love— served 
ftflher  to  embolden  than  to  disconcert  me.  In  the  mad  intensity 
of  wy  devotion,  I  forgot  everything  but  the  presence  and  the 
■u^estk  loveliness  of  the  vision  which  confronted  my  gaze. 
Waldiiag  my  opportunity,  when  I  thought  the  audience  were 
tMj  eii^ged  with  the  opera,  I  at  length  caught  the  eyes  of  Mad- 
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ame  Lalande,  and,  upon  the  instant,  made  a  slight  but  unmistake* 
able  bow. 

She  blushed  very  deeply — then  averted  her  c)  cs — then  sk>wly 
and  cautiously  looked  around,  apparently  to  sec  if  my  rash  action 
had  been  noticed — then  leiuied  over  towards  the  gentleman  who 
sat  by  her  side. 

t  now  fclt  a  burning  sense  of  the  impropriety  I  had  committed, 
and  expected  nothing  less  than  instant  exposure ;  while  a  vision  . 
of  pistob  upon  the  morrow  floated  rapidly  and  uncomforlably 
through  my  brain.  I  was  greatly  and-  immediately  relieved, 
however,  when  I  saw  the  lady  merely  hand  tho  gentleman  a  play  • 
bil ,  withont  speaking ;  but  tlie  reader  may  form  some  foebk)  con- 
ecption  o^  my  astonishment— of  my  profaund  amaaemeiit — my 
delmotts  bewilderment  of  heart  and  soul — when,  instantly  after- 
wards, having  again  glanced  furtively  around,  she  allowed  her 
bright  eyes  to  settle  fully  and  steadily  upon  my  own,  and  then, 
witli  a  fiiint  smite,  disclosing  a  bright  lino  of  her  pearly  teeth, 
made  two  dbtinct,  pointed  and  unequivocal  afiinnative  indinatiespM 
of  the  head* 

It  is  useless,  of  course,  to  dwell  upon  my  joy — upon  my  trana- 
port — upon  my  illimitable  ecstasy  of  heart  If  ever  man  was 
mad  with  excess  of  happiness,  it  was  myself  at  that  moment  I 
loved.  This  was  my  firtl  love— so  I  fclt  it  to  be.  It  was  love 
supreme — indescribable.  It  was  *'  love  at  first  sight  ;**  and  at  first 
sight  too,  it  had  been  apprednted  and  rttumtd. 

Yes,  returned.  How  and  why  should  I  doubt  it  for  an  instant  t 
What  other  construction  oould  I  possibly  put  upon  such  conduct, 
on  the  part  of  a  lady  so  beautiful — so  wealthy— evidently  so 
accomplished — of  so  high  breeding— of  w  lofty  a  position  in  soci- 
ety— ^in  every  r<^ard  so  entirely  respectable  as  I  lilt  assured  was 
Madame  Lalande  f  Yes,  she  loved  me — she  returned  tlie  enthu- 
siasm of  my  love,  with  an  enthusiasm  as  blind — as  uneom|K>mis- 
ing — as  uncalculnting — as  al>Miidoned — and  as  utterly  uiilx>nnded 
as  my  own!  Tliese  delicious  fiincics  and  reflections,  however, 
were  now  interrupted  by  the  falling  of  tho  drop-curtain.  The 
audience  arose ;  and  the  usual  tumult  immediately  supervened. 
Quitting  Talbot  abruptly,  I  made  every  eflfort  to  force  \wj  way 
into  doeer  proximity  with  Madame  Lalande.    Ilaving  fiiiled  in 
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dife»  fm  wooviii  of  tlio  crowd,  I  «t  length  gave  ap  the  chase,  and 
Wat  mj  atqia  homeward* ;  consoling  myself  for  my  disappoini- 
neat  in  not  haring  been  able  to  touch  even  the  hem  of  her  robe, 
hf  the  rdedion  thai  I  ahonld  be  introdnced  by  Talbot,  in  due 
farm  npon  the  morrow. 

Thu  morrow  at  h»t  came ;  thai  it  to  say,  a  day  finally  dawned 
t|ioa  a  Umg  and  weary  night  of  impatience ;  and  then  the  hours 
ttatii  *'oae,"  were  snail-paced,  dreary  and  innumerable.  But  even 
Stambottl,  It  is  said,  shall  have  an  end,  and  there  came  an  end  to 
tUs  long  dehiy.  The  dock  struck.  As  the  hwi  echo  ceased,  I 
stepped  Into  B ^'s  and  inquired  for  Talbot 

"  Out,**  said  ilie  fooUnan— TalbotV  own. 

^  Out  r  I  replied,  staggering  back  half  a  dozen  paces — ^^  let  me 
id  jou,  my  fine  fellow,  that  this  thing  is  thoroughly  impossible 
and  impracticable ;  Mr.  Talbot  is  noi  out    What  do  you  meanP 

**  Nothmg,  sur :  only  Mr.  Talbot  is  not  in.    Tliat's  aU.    He  rode 

ffrer  to  8 ^  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  left  word  thai  he 

wouU  not  bo  in  town  again  for  a  week.** 

1  Mood  petrified  with  horror  and  rage.  I  endeavored  to  reply, 
but  my  tongue  refused  its  ofike.  At  length  I  turned  on  my  heel, 
Hrid  with  wrath,  and  inwardly  consigning  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Talbots  to  the  innermost  regions  of  Erebus.  It  was  evident  that 
my  considerate  friend,  ilfomatico^  had  quite  forgotten  his  appoint- 
ment with  myself— had  forgotten  it  as  soon  as  it  was  made.  At 
no  thne  was  he  a  very  scrupulous  man  of  his  word.  There  was 
no  help  for  it;  so  smothering  my  vexation  as  well  as  I  could,  I 
strdlcd  moodily  up  the  street,  propounding  futile  inquiries  about 
Madnme  Lalande  to  every  male  acquaintance  I  met  By  report 
she  WHS  known,  I  found,  to  all — to  many  by  sight— but  she  had 
been  in  town  only  a  few  weeks,  and  there  were  very  few,  therefore, 
who  datmed  her  peisonal  acquaintance.  These  few,  being  still 
eoaipanitively  strangers,  could  not,  or  would  not,  take  the  liberty 
of  hitroducing  me  through  the  formality  of  a  morning  call.  While 
I  stood  thus,  in  despair,  conversing  with  a  trio  of  friends  upon  the 
aB  abaorbing  subject  of  my  heart,  it  so  happened  that  the  sulject 
IbeirpiNwdby. 

"Aa  I  live,  there  she  is  r  cried  one. 

•Barpassingly  beautiful  T  exdaimod  a  seoond* 
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**  An  angel  upon  earth  P*  cjacuktcd  a  third. 

I  looked ;  and,  in  an  open  carriage  which  approaclicd  us,  pass* 
bg  slowly  down  the  street,  sat  the  cnchniiting  vision  of  Uie  operui 
accompanied  by  the  younger  lady  who  had  occupied  a  portion  of 
her  box. 

^  Her  companion  also  wears  remarkably  well,**  said  the  one  of 
my  trio  who  had  spoken  first 

''Astonishingly,*'  said  the  second;  ** still  quite  a  brilliant  air; 
but  art  will  do  wonders.  Upon  my  word,  she  looks  better  than 
she  did  at  Paris  five  years  ago.  A  beautiful  woman  still ;— don*t 
you  think  so,  Froissart  t — Sim|ison,  I  mean." 

**  Still r  said  I,  **and  why  shouldn't  she  bet  But  com|>nred 
with  her  friend  she  is  as  a  rushlight  to  the  evening  star — a  glow* 
worm  to  Antarcs." 

**HaI  ha!  ha! — why,  Simpson,  you  have  un  astonishing  tact 
at  making  discoveries— original  ones,  I  mean."  And  here  we 
separated,  while  one  of  the  trio  began  humming  a  gay  Mnccferi//^ 
of  which  I  caught  only  the  lines—' 


Ninon,  Ninon,  Ninon  4 
A  bas  Ninon  De  L*£ndost 

During  this  little  scene,  however,  one  thing  had  served  greatly 
to  console  me,  although  it  fed  the  pansion  by  which  I  was 
consumed.  As  the  carriage  of  Madame  Lnlando  rolled  by  our 
gproup,  I  had  observed  that  she  recognised  me ;  and  more  than 
this,  she  had  blessed  mo,  by  the  most  seraphic  of  all  imaginable 
smiles,  with  no  equivocal  mark  of  the  recognition. 

As  for  an  introduction,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  hope  of  it, 
until  such  time  as  Talbot  should  think  proper  to  return  from  the 
country.  In  the  meantime  I  perseveringly  frequented  every 
reputable  place  of  public  amusen>ent;  and,  at  length,  at  the 
theatre,  where  I  first  saw  her,  I  had  the  supremo  bliss  of  meeting 
her,  and  of  exchanging  glances  with  her  once  again.  This  did 
noi  occur,  however,  until  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  Every  day,  in 
the  interim^  I  had  inquired  for  Talbot  at  his  hotel,  and  every  day 
had  been  thrown  into  a  spasm  of  wra^  by  the  everiasting  **  Not 
oomb  home  yet"  of  his  footman. 

Upon  the  evening  in  question,  therefore,  L^as  in  a  condition 
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htk  abort  of  nudiiM.  MaduiM  Lalande,  I  had  been  toM,  was 
ilVwyai  had  klelj  anmd  from  Paria— might  she  uot  aud- 
4eBl^  iftWBff— ffeUra  before  Talbot  came  back — ^and  might  ahe 
aot  be  Um  loat  to  me  forererf  The  thought  was  too  terrible  to 
bear.  Siaee  mj  flitiife  hapj^ness  was  mt  issue,  I  resolved  to  aet 
with  •  maalj  decisioiL;  In  a  word,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
pbf  ,  I  traced  the  lad/  to  her  residence,  noted  the  address,  and 
the  MKt  momfaig  sent  her  a  fldl  and  eUborate  letter,  in  which  I 
penmd  ont  nqr  whole  heart 

I  spoke  boMlj,  fredj — in  a  word,  I  spoke  with  passion.  '  I 
coneealcd  nothing — nothing  eren  of  mj  weakness.  I  alluded  to 
the  romantie  drcumstanoes  of  our  first  meeting— eren  to  the 
gfameea  which  had  pasaed  between  us.  I  went  so  fiir  as  to  saj 
that  I  fcb  aMUfcd  of  her  lore;  while  I  offered  this  assurance,  and 
aj  own  intensit/  of  dcYOtion,  as  two  excuses  for  mj  otherwise 
nnpardeaable  conduct.  As  a  third,  I  spoke  of  mj  Umr  that  she 
ni%ht  quit  the  dtj  before  I  could  have  the  opportunitj  of  a  formal 
btrodnetion.  I  conduded  the  most  wildly  enthusiastic  epistle  ever 
penned,  with  a  frank  dcchration  of  my  worldly  circumstances— 
of  my  aflbence — ^aud  with  an  offer  of  my  heart  and  of  my  hand. 
•  In  an  i^;ony  of  expectation  I  awaited  tins  reply.  After  what 
seemed  the  bpse  of  century  it  came. 

Yea,  meituUl^  camf .  Romantic  as  all  this  may  appear,  I  really 
recdved  a  letter  from  Madame  Lalahde — the  beautiful,  the  wealthy, 
the  idolised  Madame  Lalande. — Her  eyea — ^her  magnificent  eyes — 
kad  Bot belied  her  noUe  heart  Likeatrue  Frenchwoman, as  she 
waa,  ahe  had  obeyed  the  frank  dictates  of  her  reason — the  gener- 
ova  impulses  of  her  nature— despising  the  conventional  pruderies 
of  the  wofkL  She  had  noi  acomed  my  propoaals.  She  had  noi 
aMicred  herself  in  silence.  She  had  no^  returned  my  letter 
vaopeoed.  She  had  even  sent  me,  in  reply,  one  penned  by  her. 
«wn  exquisite  fingers.    It  ran  thus: 

iapMNi  viD  psnkMme  om  for  not  eempese  de  katefolU  tong 

m  v«n  m  aUght    It  is  oiily  de  fete  dst  I  am  srriTs,  and  not 

Ibr  t»— l*^tttdlsr. 

Ibr  tks  SBsailie,  I  vffl  bow  my  dst,  Mbst— MoMifar 

stMtrue.    Ksed  Isay  dt  worst    H^laot  Mai 

df  too  mptkt  t  BuaaaM  Uiuaaai 
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This  noble-spirited  note  I  kissed  a  million  times,  and  committed, 
no  doubt,  on  its  account,  a  thousand  other  extravagances  tliat  have 
now  escaped  my  memory.  Still  Talbot  toould  not  return.  AIm  I 
could  he  have  formed  even  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  suffering  his 
absence  occasioned  hb  friend,  would  not  liis  sympathising  nature 
have  fiown  immediately  to  my  relief!  Still,  however,  lie  came 
fio^  I  wrote.  He  replied.  lie  was  detained  by  urgent  busi- 
ness— but  would  shortly  return.  lie  begged  me  not  to  be  impa- 
tient— to  moderate  my  transports — to  read  soothing  books — to 
drink  notliing  stronger  than  Jlock — and  to  bring  tlio  consolations 
of  philosophy  to  my  aid.  Tlic  fool  I  if  he  could  not  come  liinisel( 
why,  in  the  name  of  everytliing  rational,  could  he  not  havti 
endosed  me  a  letter  of  presentation  f  I  wrote  again,  entreating 
him  to  forward  one  forUiwith.  My  letter  was  returned  by  ikai 
footman,  with  the  following  endorsement  in  pendL  The  scoundrd 
had  joined  his  master  in  the  country : 

Left  8  yesterday,  for  parts  unknown— did  not  say  whore— or  wlion 
bo  back— to  thought  bMt  to  return  letter,  knowing  jour  handirriting,  and  as 
kfom  you  it  always,  BMNro  or  lev,  in  a  hurry. 

Your^  tinoeroly,  Bnmm, 

After  this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  I  devoted  to  the  infernal 
deities  both  master  and  valet ; — but  there  was  little  use  in  anger, 
and  no  consolation  at  all  in  complaintL 

But  I  had  yet  a  resource  left,  in  my  constitutional  audadty. 
Hitherto  it  had  served  me  well,  and  I  now  resolved  to  moke  it 
avail  me  to  the  end.  Besides,  after  the  correspondence  which  had 
passed  b<*tween  ua,  what  act  of  mere  informality  could  I  commit, 
within  bounds,  that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  indecorous  by  Ma- 
dame Lalande  f  Since  the  affair  of  tlie  letter,  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  watching  her  house,  and  thus  discovered  that,  about  twi- 
light, it'wos  her  custom  to  promenade,  attended  only  by  a  negro 
jn  livery,  in  a  public  square  overlooked  by  her  windows.  Here, 
amid  the  luxuriant  and  shadowing  groves,  in  the  gray  gloom  of  a 
sweet  midsummer  evening,  I  observed  my  opportunity  and  accost- 
ed her. 

The  better  to  decdve  the  servant  in  attendance,  I  did  this  with 
the  aMured  air  of  an  old  and  fomiliar  acquaintance.    With  a  pre- 
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I  af  wAni  tnilj  Fivisuui,  sIm  took  the  cue  At  once,  and,  to 
greei  m^  Md  out  tho  most  bowitdiingij  little  of  hands.  The 
filet  al  onee  fell  into  the  rear;  and  now,  with  bearU  foil  to 
effeHtowiPg,  we  dtseourscd  km^  and  nnrcAcr^'cdly  of  our  lore. 

As  Madame  Laknde  spoke  English  eveft  less  flocntlj  than  she 
wrote  H,  onr  oonrersation  was  neccMarily  in  French.  In  this 
sweet  tongue,  so  adapted  to  passion,  I  gave  loose  to  the  impetuous 
eathivilasm  of  mj  nature,  and  with  all  the  cloquenee  I  could  eom- 
OMUid,  hesonght  her  consent  to  an  immediate  ronrriago. 

At  this  impatience  she  Kmilc<l  She  urged  tlie  old  story  of  do* 
eonrni— tliat  bug-hear  which  deters  so  many  from  bliss  until  the 
opportunity  fi>r  bKus  has  forever  gone  by.  I  had  most  imprudent- 
ly  made  it  known  among  my  friends,  she  observed,  that  I  desired 
her  aequaiBtance— thus  that  I  did  not  possess  it— thus,  again,  there 
was  BO  possibifity  of  concealing  the  date  of  our  first  knowledge 
of  eaeh  other.  And  then  she  adverted,  with  a  blush,  to  the  ex- 
treme recency  of  this  date.  To  wed  immcdinU.*1y  would  be  impro- 
per— would  be  indecorous — would  be  outri.  All  thin  she  said  with 
a  diarming  air  of  ndiveii  which  enmptnrcd  while  it  grieved  and 
coftvinced  me.  She  went  even  so  far  as  to  accuse  me,  laughingly, 
of  rariiness— of  imprudence.  She  bade  mc  remember  that  1  real- 
ly even  knew  not  who  she  was — what  were  her  prospects  her  con- 
sections,  her  standing  in  society.  She  begged  me,  but  with  a  sigh, 
to  reconsider  my  proposed,  and  termed  my  love  an  infatuation — 
a  will  *o  the  wisp— a  fancy  or  fantasy  of  the  moment — a  baseless 
and  unstable  creation  rather  of  the  iroagraation  than  of  the  heart 
These  things  she  uttered  as  the  shadows  of  the  sweet  twilight  ga- 
thered darkly  and  more  darkly  around  us— and  then,  witli  a  gen- 
tle pressure  of  her  fiury-like  hand,  overthrew,  in  a  dngle  sweet  in- 
ataot,  all  the  argumentative  fabric  she  had  reared. 

f  replied  as  best  I  eonid — as  only  a  true  lover  can.  I  spoke  at 
hmgthi  and  perseveringly  of  my  devotion,  of  my  passion— of  her 
eieeediag  bmty,  and  of  my  own  enthusiastic  admiration.  In 
coachmoB,  I  dwelt,  with  a  convincing  energy,  upon  the  perils  that 
laeempass  the  course  of  love — that  course  of  true  love  that  never 
M  nu  anoolh,  aadihiis  deduced  the  BMBifast  danger  of  rsBderiag 

This  latter  arguawt  seeaied  Snally  to  soften  the  rigor  of  her 
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determination.  She  relented ;  but  there  was  yet  an  obstacle,  she 
said,  which  she  felt  assured  I  had  not  properly  considered.  This 
was  a  delicate  point — for  a  woman  to  urge,  especially  so ;  in  men- 
tioning it,  she  saw  that  she  roust  make  a  sacrifice  of  her  feelings ; 
still,  for  me,  every  sacrifice  should  be  made.  She  alluded  to  the 
topic  of  «^.  Was  I  aware — was  I  fully  aware  of  the  discrepanqy 
between  us  f  That  tlie  age  of  Uie  husband  should  surpass  by  a 
few  years— even  by  fifteen  or  twenty— the  ago  of  the  wife,  was 
regarded  by  the  world  as  admissible,  and,  indeed,  as  oven  proper ; 
hut  she  had  always  eiitcrtnined  the  belief  Uiat  the  years  of  the 
wife  should  never  exceed  in  number  those  of  tlie  husbaud.  A 
discrepancy  of  tliis  unnatural  kind  gave  rise,  too  frequently,  alas  i 
to  a  life  of  unhappiiicss.  Now  she  was  aware  tliat  my  own  ago 
did  not  exceed  two  and  twenty ;  and  I,  on  tlie  contrary,  }>erhapa| 
was  noi  aware  tliat  the  years  of  my  Eugenie  extended  very  con- 
siderably beyond  that  sum. 

About  all  this  there  was  a  nobility  of  soul — a  dignity  of  candor 
— which  delighted — whicli  enchanted  me — which  eternally  rivet- 
ed my  chains.  I  could  scarcely  restrain  the  excessive  transport 
which  |K>}*j*esHed  mo. 

"  My  j^wcctesl  Eugenie,"  I  cried,  "  what  is  all  tliis  alwut  which 
you  are  diM^ourMingJ  Your  years  surpass  in  some  measure  my 
own.  But  what  then  f  The  customs  of  the  world  are  so  many 
conventional  follies.  To  those  who  love  'as  ourselves,  in  what  re- 
spect differs  a  year  from  an  hour  t  I  am  twenty-two,  you  say ; 
granted :  indeed  you  may  as  well  call  me,  at  once,  twenty-three. 
Now  you  yourself,  my  dearest  Eugenie,  can  have  numbered  no 
more  than^-can  have  numbered  no  more  than — no  more  than— - 
than — than — than — ^ 

Here  I  paused  for  an  instant,  in  the  expectation  that  Madame 
Lalande  would  interrupt  me  by  supplying  her  true  age.  But  a 
French  woman  is  seldom  direct,  and  has  always,  by  way  of  an- 
swer to  an  embarrassing  query,  some  little  practical  reply  of  her 
own.  In  tlie  present  instance,  Eugenie,  who,  for  a  few  moments 
past,  had  seemed  to  be  searcliing  for  sometliing  in  her  bosom,  at 
lengtli  let  fall  upon  tlie  grass  a  miniature,  which  I  immedialcly 
fiektd  up  and  presented  to  her. 
**  Keep  it  r  she  said,  with  one  of  her  most  ravishing  smilea. 
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**  Keep  it  ibr  1117  lake-^fbr  the  sake  of  her  whom  it  too  flatteringly 
ffptieeatt.  DetMleSi  upon  the  bock  of  the  trinket,  jou  inaj  discover, 
perhapti  the  rcrj  infoniuition  you  Beem  to  desire.  It  is  now,  to 
be  mu%  growing  mther  dnrk — bat  you  can  examine  it  at  your  lei* 
I  hm  the  morning.  In  the  mean  time,  you  sliall  bo  my  escort 
I  to-night  My  friends  are  about  holding  a  little  munical  U* 
9k.  I  can  promise  you,  too,  some  good  singing.  We  French  are 
Mi  Beariy  so  punctilious  m  you  Americans,  and  I  shall  hare  no 
dilBcdiy  in  smuggKng  you  in,  in  the  character  of  an  oM  acquaini- 


TVith  this,  she  took  my  arm,  and  I  attended  her  home,  llio 
mausioB  was  quite  a  fine  one,  and,  I  believe,  furnished  in  good 
tasle»  Of  this  hitter  point,  howeter,  I  am  scarcely  qualified  to 
Judge ;  fer  it  was  just  dark  as  we  arrived ;  and  in  American  man- 
sions of  the  better  sort,  lights  scMoro,  during  tlie  lioat  of  summer, 
make  their  appearance  at  this,  tlie  most  pleasant  period  of  tlie  day* 
In  aibost  au  hour  after  my  arriv.il,  to  be  sure,  a  single  »1iaded  so* 
har  lamp  was  Kt  in  ihe  principal  drawing-room  ;  and  this  apart- 
ment, I  eouM  thus  see,  was  arranged  with  unusual  good  ta^^te  and 
even  splendor ;  hoi  two  other  rooms  of  tlie  suite,  ami  in  which 
the  com|iany  chiefly  assembled,  remained,  during  the  whole  even- 
ing, in  a  very  agreeable  shadow.  Tliis  is  a  well  conceived  custom, 
giving- tlie  party  at  h^ast  adioice  of  lighter  shade,and  one  which  our 
friends  over  tlie  water  colild  not  do  better  than  immediately  adopt 

The  evening  thus  spent  was  unquestionably  the  most  delicious 
of  my  Kfi*.  Madame  Lalande  had  not  overrated  tlie  musical  abil- 
ities of  her  friends ;  ami  the  singing  I  here  heard  I  had  never 
heard  txeelled  in  any  private  circle  out  of  Vienna.  Tlie  instrumen- 
tal performers  were  many  and  of  superior  talents.  The  vocalists 
were  diiefly  hidies,  and  no  individual  sang  less  than  well.  At 
length,  iqton  a  peremptory  call  for  **  Madame  Lalande,**  sho  arose 
at  once,  without  affectation  or  demur,  from  the  chaim  Impue  upon 
which  she  had  sate  by  my  side,  and,  aeeompanied  by  one  or  two 
fratlcmen  and  Iter  female  friend  of  the  opera,  repaired  to  the  piano 
h  tlie  main  drawing-room.  I  would  haveescorted  her  myself;  but 
fck  thai,  under  the  circumstances  of  my  introduction  to  the  lioiise, 
I  hirf  btiter  remain  unobserved  where  I  jras.  I  was  thus  depriv* 
•d  of  tfw  pisasure  of  seeing,  although  not  of  healing  her,  sing. 
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The  impression  she  produced  upon  the  company  seemed  electri- 
cal— ^but  the  effect  upon  myself  was  something  even  more.  I 
know  hot  how  adequately  to  describe  it  It  arose  in  part,  no  doubt, 
from  the  sentiment  of  love  with  which  I  was  imbued ;  but  chiefly 
from  my  conviction  of  tlie  extreme  sensibility  of  the  singer.  It 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  art  to  endow  either  air  or  recitative  with 
more  impassioned  expre$sion  than  was  hers.  Her  utterance  of 
tlio  romance  in  Otello— the  tone  with  which  she  gave  the  words 
"  Snl  mio  wmso,**  in  the  Cnpniotti — ^is  ringing  in  my  memory  yet 
Her  lower  tones  were  absolutely  miraculous.  Her  voice  cmbraoed 
three  oomplcte  oetaves,-extciidiiig  from  the  contralto  D  to  the  D 
upper  soprano,  and,  though  sufficiently  powerful  to  have  filled  the 
8an  Carlos,  executed,  with  the  minutest  precision,  every  difficulty  of 
vocal  composition — ascending  and  descending  scales,  cadences,  or 
Jhrituri.  In  the  finale  of  the  Sonnnmbiila,  she  brought  about  a 
OMMi  remarkable  effect  at  tlie  words — 

All  I  non  gninge  umsn  peaaiars 
At  contenlo  end  >  toa  pieaa. 


Here,  in  imitation  of  Mnlibran,  she  modified  the  original  phi 
of  Bellini,  so  as  to  let  her  voice  descend  to  the  tenor  G,  wlien  by 
a  rapid  transition,  she  struck  the  G  above  the  treble  stave,  spring- 
ing over  an  interval  of  two  octaves. 

Upon  rising  from  tlie  piano  after  tlieso  miracles  of  vocal  execu- 
tion, she  resumed  her  seat  by  my  side ;  when  I  expressed  to  her,  in 
terms  of  tlie  deepest  enthusiasm,  my  delight  at  her  performance. 
Of  my  surpri^  I  said  nothing,  and  yet  was  I  most  unf(*ignedfy 
surprised ;  for  a  certain  feebleness,  or  rather  a  certain  tremulous 
indecision  of  voice  in  ordinary  conversation,  had  prepared  me  to 
anticipate  that  in  singing,  she  would  not  acquit  herself  with  any 
remaricablo  ability. 

Our  coiiverMtion  was  now  long,  eamesi,  uninterrupted,  and  to- 
tally unreserved.  She  made  me  relate  many  of  the  earlier  pas- 
sages of  my  life,  and  listened  with  breathless  attention,  to  every 
word. of  tlie  narrative.  I  concealed  nething— I  felt  thai  I  had  a 
right  to  conceal  notliing  from  her  confiding  affection.  Encouraged 
by  her  candor  upon  the  delicate  point  of  bera^  I  entered^  with 
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peifeet  frankneM,  not  only  into  a  detail  of  mj  nuinj  minor  vices, 
bvi  made  full  eonfession  of  those  moral  and  eren  of  those  phjsi- 
'  cal  infirmities,  the  disclosure  of  which,  in  demanding  so  much 
Uglier  a  degree  of  courage,  is  so  much  surer  an  evidence  of  love. 
I  tovcbed  npon  mj  college  indiscretions — upon  mj  extravaganeer 
q>0B  mj  carousals — upon  mj  debts — upon  my  flirtations.  I  even 
went  so  iar  aa  to  speak  of  a  slightlj  hectic  cough  with  which,  lit 
one  time,  I  had  been  troubled-— of  a  chronic  rheumatism— of  a 
tirii^  of  hereditary  gout — and,  in  conclusion,  of  the  disagreeable 
and  inconvenient^  but  hitherto  carefully  concealed,  weakness  of 
mjr  eyes. 

''Upon  this  latter  point,^  said  Madame  Lnlnnde,  laughingly, 
*yo«  have  been  surely  injudicious  in  coming  to  confession ;  for, 
.  without  the  confession,  I  take  it  for  gmntqd  that  no  one  would 
have  aocusrd  you  of  the  crime.  By  the  by,**  she  continued,  **  have 
jov  any  recollection'* — and  here  I  fancied  that  a  blush,  even 
through  thegloom  of  the  apartment,  became  distinctly  visible  upon 
ber  cheek — **  have  you  any  recollection,  man  cher  ami^  of  this  lit- 
tle ocnkr  assistant  which  now  depends  from  my  neck  f 

As  she  spoke  she  twirled  in  her  fingers  the  identical  double  eye- 
glati,  wliidi  had  so  overwhelmed  me  with  confusion  at  the  opera. 

"  Full  well— alas  I  do  I  remember  it,"  I  exclaimed,  pressing 
passionately  the  delicate  hand  which  offered  the  glasses  for  my  in- 
•pection.  They  formed  a  complex  and  magnificent  toy,  richly 
ehased  and  filagreed,  snd  gleaming  with  jewels,  which,  even  ia 
the  deficient  light,  I  could  not  help  perceiving  were  of  high  value. 

'^  Sk  hient  man  ami^^  she  resumed  with  a  certain  €mpre$w- 
mmU  of  manner  that  rather  surprised  me — ^  Eh  6i>it,  mm  ami^ 
you  have  earnestly  besought  of  me  a  favor  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  denominate  priceless.  Yon  have  demanded  of  me  my 
iMiid  upon  the  morrow.  Should  I  yield  to  your  entreaties— and, 
I  may  add,  to  the  pleadings  of  my  own  bosom— would  I  not  be 
eatitled  to  demand  of  you  a  very— a  very  little  boon  in  return  T 

*  Name  it  P  I  exdaimed  with  an  energy  that  had  nearly  drawA 
qpos  m  the  observation  of  the  company,  and  restrained  by  theb 
fnmmu  alone  firom  throwmg  myself  impetuously  at  her  feet 
*N«ne  it,  my  beloved,  my  Eug6me,  my  own  I— name  it  1— but 
aha.  k  ia  akMdty  yielded  ore  1 
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''Ton  shall  conquer  then,  wum  amte,**  said  she,  '^ibr  the  sake* 
of  the  Eugenie  whom  you  love,  this  little  weakness  whidi  yim 
have  kst  oonfessed — ^this  weakness  more  moral  than  physical — 
and  which,  let  me  assure  you,  is  so  unbecoming  the  nobility  of 
your  real  nature — so  inconsistent  witli  the  candor  of  your  usual 
character— and  which,  if  permitted  farther  control,  will  assuredly 
involve  you,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  very  disagreeable  scrape. 
Vou  shall  conquer,  for  my  sake,  this  aficctation  which  leads  you,  . 
as  you  yourself  acknowledge,  to  Uie  tacit  or  implied  denial  of 
your  infirmity  of  vision.  For,  tliis  infirmity  you  virtually  deny, 
in  refusing  to  employ  tbe  custpmary  means  for  its  relief.  You 
will  understand  me  to*  say,  then,  that  I  wish  you  to  wear  specta- 
cles : — ^ah,  bush!— you  have  already  consented  to  wear  tlicm,  /or 
my  Make.  You  shall  accept  the  little  toy  which  I  now  hold  in  my 
liand,  and  which,  though  admirable  as  an  aid  to  vision,  is  really 
of  no  very  immense  value  as  a  gem.  You  perceive  that,  by  a 
trifling  modification  thus — or  thus— it  can  be  adapted  to  the  cjes 
in  the  form  of  spectacles,  or  worn  in  the  waistcoat  pocket  as  an 
eye-glass.  It  is  in  the  former  mode,  however,  and  habitually,  ' 
that  you  have  abeady  consented  to  wear  it  far  my  soAv.*' 

This  request — must  I  confess  itf — confused  me  in  no  little  de- 
gree. But  the  condition  with  which  it  was  coupled  rendered 
hesitation,  of  course,  a  matter  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

"  It  is  done  T  I  cried,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  tliat  I  could  mun- 
ter  at  the  moment.  **It  is  done — it  is  most  cheerfully  agreed.  I 
sacrifice  jsvery  feeling  for  your  sake.  To-night  I  wear  this  dear 
eye-glass,  oji  an  eye-glass,  and  upon  my  heart;  but  with  the  earli- 
est dawn  of  tliat  morning  which  gives  me  the  pleasure  of  calling 
you  wife,  I  will  place  it  upon  my — upon  my  nose — and  there 
wear  it  ever  afterwards,  in  Uie  less  romantic,  and  less  fashionable, 
but  certainly  in  the  more  serviceable  form  which  you  desire.** 

Our  conversation  now  turned  upon  the  details  of  our  arrange • 
meats  for  the  morrow.  Talbot,  I  learned  from  my  betrothed,  hac^ 
just  arrived  in  town.  I  was  to  see  him  at  once,  and  procure  a 
carriage.  The  sotr^  would  scarcely  break  up  before  two ;  and 
by  this  hour  the  vehicle  was  to  be  at  the  door :  when,  in  the  con- 
Mon  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  the  company,  Madame  L 
could  easily  enter  it  unobserved.    We  were  then  to  call  at  the 
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I  of  a  deigjman  who  would  bo  in  wniting ;  there  be  married, 
inp  Talbot,  and  proceed  on  a  short  tour  to  the  East ;  leaving  the 
fiHhionable  world  at  home  to  make  whaterer  eomments  upon  the 
Batter  it  thought  best 

HaYing  planned  all  this,  I  imrocdiatclj  took  leave,  and  went  in 
•ewdi  of  Talbot,  but,  on  the  way,  I  could  not  refrain  from  step- 
ping mto  a  hotel,  for  the  purpoee  of  inspecting  the  miniature; 
and  this  I  did  bj  the  powerful  aid  of  the  glasses.  The  countc* 
Mmoo  was  a  surpassingly  beautiful  one  I  Those  large  luminous 
^jea  1— that  proud  Grecian  nose ! — those  dark  luxuriant  curls  I — 
*  Ah  r  said  I  exultingly  to  myself,  **  this  is  indeed  the  speaking 
hni^  of  my  beloved  P  I  turned  the  reverse,  and  discovered  the 
wonls — **  E^nie  Labmde — aged  twenty-seven  years  and  seven 
Mpths.** 

I  found  Talbot  at  home,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  acquaint  him 
with  my  good  fortune.  He  professed  excessive  astonishment,  of 
ooiyie,  but  congratulated  me  most  cordially,  and  proffered  every 
assistance  in  his  power.  In  a  word,  wo  carried  out  our  arrangement 
to  the  letter ;  and,  at  two  in  the  morning,  just  ten  minutes  ader 
the  eeremony,  I  found  myself  in  a  clo^  carriage  with  Madame 
Laknde — with  Mrs.  Simpson,  I  should  say — and  drinng  at  a  groat 
rate  out  of  town,  in  a  direction  North-east  by  North,  hnlf-North. 

It  had  been  determined  for  us  by  Talbot,  tliat,  as  we  were  to 

bo  up  all  night,  we  should  make  our  dni  stop  at  G ^  a  villnge 

about  twenty  miks  from  the  city,  and  there  get  an  early  breakfast 
Mid  some  repose,  before  proceeding  upon  our  route.  At  four  pn^> 
dsely,  therefore,  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  Uie  principal 
iaa.  I  handed  my  adored  wife  out,  and  ordered  breakfiist  forth- 
with. In  the  mean  time  we  were  shown  into  a  small  parlor,  and 
tat  down. 

It  was  now  nearly  if  not  altogether  daylight;  and,  as  I  gannl, 
enraptured,  at  the  angel  by  my  side,  the  singular  idea  came,  all 
al  once,  into  my  head,  that  this  was  really  the  very  first  moment 
siaee  my  acquaintance  with  the  cekbratdl  loveliness  of  MadanM 
Lalande,  that  I  had  enjoyed  a  near  inspection  of  that  lovdiness 
hf  dayUght  at  all 

*  AaA  now,  mem  mmi/*  said  she,  taking  my  hand,  and  so  inter 
f«p(i^f  this  train  of  reflection,  **  and  now^  moa  dkir  mmi^  since  we 
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are  indissolnbly  one — nnce  I  have  yielded  to  your  passionate  en- 
treaties, and  performed  my  portion  of  our  agreement — 1  presume 
you  have  not  forgotten  tiiat  you  also  have  a  little  fnvor  to  bestow 
— a  little  promise  which  it  is  your  intention  to  keep.  Ah  I — ^iet 
me  see  I  Lot  me  remember  I  Yes ;  full  easily  do  T  call  to  mind 
the  precise  words  of  the  dear  promise  you  made  to  Eugenie  Inst 
night  Listen  !  You  spoke  thus :  '  It  is  done  I — it  is  most 
cheerfully  agreed  !  I  sncriBco  every  feeling  for  yoOr  sake.  To- 
night I  wear  this  d^ar  oyc-gWiss  oi  an  eye-glass,  and  upon  my  . 
heart ;  but  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  that  morning  which  gives 
me  the  privilege  of  calling  you  wife,  I  will  place  it  upon  my — 
upon  my  nose — and  lliore  wear  it  over  afterwards,  in  the  less 
romantic,  and  less  fashionable,  but  certainly  in  tlio  more  service- 
able form  which  you  desire.*  These  were  the  exact  words,  my 
beloved  husband,  were  they  not!** 

**  Tliey  were,**  I  said  ;  •*  you  have  an  excellent  memory ;  and 
assuredly,  my  beautiful  Eugenic,  there  is  no  disposition  on  my 
part  to  evade  the  pcrfonnnnce  of  the  trivial  promise  they  imply. 
See!  Behold!  They  are  becoming — rather — are  Uiey  notT 
And  here,  having  arranged  the  glasses  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
s|)ectac]es,  I  applied  them  gingerly  in  Uieir  proper  position ;  while 
Madame  Simpson,  adjusting  her  cap,  and  folding  her  arms,  sat 
bolt  upright  in  her  chair,  in  a  somewhat  stiff  and  prim,  and  in- 
deed, in  a  somewhat  undignified  position. 

^  Goodness  gracious  me  !**  I  exclaimed  almost  at  the  very  in- 
stant that  the  rim  of  the  spectacles  had  settled  upon  my  noso— 
**  Afy  /  goodness  gradous  me  I — ^wby  what  can  bo  the  matter 
with  these  glasses  f  and  taking  tliem  quickly  off,  I  wiped  them 
carefully  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  adjusted  them  again. 

But  if,  in  the  first  instance,  there  had  occurred  sometliing  which 
occasioned  me  surprise,  in  the  second,  this  surprise  became  elevat 
ed  into  astonishment ;  and  this  astonishment  wa^  profound — wa% 
extreme— indeed  I  may  say  it  was  horrific  What,  in  tlm  nanw  of 
everything  hideous,  did  this  mean  f  Could  I  believe  my  eyes  ? — 
eonld  I  f — tliat  was  the  question.  Was  that — was  Uiat — was  that 
rvupif  And  were  those — and  were  those — were  those  wrinkitf^ 
upon  the  visage  of  Euginie  Lalande  f    And  oh,  Jupiter  I  and 
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M  of  tho  gods  and  godclc««w,Httlo  find  big ! — wlmt — whnt 
— wlmi — what  had  become  of  her  teeth  f  I  dii^hcd  the  npecUiclea 
▼iolentlj  to  the  ground,  and,  leaping  to  my  foet,  »tood  erect  in 
the  middlo  of  the  floor,  confronting  Mrs.  Simpson,  with  nij  arms, 
tei  a-kimho,  and  grinning  and  foaming,  but,  at  the  same  time 
•tterly  speechless  and  helpltjss  with  terror  and  with  rage. 

Now  I  hare  already  said  that  Madame  Eugenic  Lalande — that 
h  to  say,  Bim|ison — spoke  the  English  language  but  rerj  little 
belter  than  she  wrote  it :  and  for  this  reason  she  very  properly 
aetrr  attempted  to  speak  it  upon  ordinary  occasions.  *  But  rage 
win  carry  a  lady  to  any  extreme ;  and  in  the  present  case  it  car- 
ried Mrs.  Simpson  to  the  very  extraordinary  extreme  of  attempting 
to  hold  a  conversation  in  a  tongue  that  she  did  not  altogether 
mdetatand. 

*  Vell|  Monsieur,**  said  she,  after  surveying  me,  in  great  appa* 
rent  astonishment,  for  some  moments — **  Veil,  Monsieur  I — and 
viit  den  f-— vat  de  matter  now  f  Is  it  de  dance  of  de  Saint 
Titosse  dat  you  ave  f  If  not  like  me,  vat  for  vy  buy  do  pig  in 
4e  poker 

••  You  wretch  P  said  I,  catching  my  breath—**  you— you— yo» 
TilUnousoldhagP 

^  Agf — ole  t — mo  not  so  ver  ole,  after  all  I  roe  not  one  single 
iaj  more  dan  de  eighty-doo.** 

**  Eighty-two  P  I  ejaculated,  staggering  to  the  wall — **  eighty* 
Iwo  hundred  thousand  baboons  !  The  miniature  said  twenty- 
•even  years  and  seven  montlis  P 

**  To  be  sure ! — dat  is  so  I — ver  true  1  but  den  de  portraite  has 
been  take  for  dese  fifty-five  year.  Yen  I  go  marry  my  segonde 
vabaade.  Monsieur  Lalande,  at  dat  time  I  had  de  portraite  take 
fcr  my  daughter  by  mv  first  usbande,  ^(onsicur  Moissart  P 

••Molssartr  said  L 

**  Ves,  Moissart  ;**  said  she,  mimicking  my  pronunciation,  which, 
!•  apeak  the  truth,  was  none  of  the  best ;  "  and  vat  den  f  Yat 
yw  kBow  bout  de  Moissart  T 

**  Nothing,  you  old  fright ! — I  know  nothing  about  him  at  all ; 
only  I  had  an  ancestor  of  that  name,  once  upon  a  time*** 

^  Daft  name  I  and  val  you  ave  ibr  say  to  dai  namef    *Tia  ver 
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peoi  name ;  and  so  is  Yoissart — dat  is  ver  goot  name  too.  My 
daughter,  Madamoiselle  Moissart,  she  marry  von  Monsieur  Yois- 
sart ;  and  do  name  is  bote  ver  rcspectaablo  name.** 

**  Moissart  T  I  exclaimed,  «*  and  Yoissart  I  why  what  is  it  you 
meanr 

**Yat  I  meant— I  mean  Moissart  and  Yoissart;  and  for  de 
maker  of  dat,  I  mean  Croissart  and  Froissart,  too,  if  I  only  tink 
proper  to  mean  it  My  daughter's  daughter,  MmkrooiseHo  Yois- 
sart, she  marry  von  Monsieur  Croissart,  and  den  agin,  my  daugh- 
ter's grande  daughter.  Mademoiselle  Croissart,  she  marry  von  Mon- 
sieur Froissart;  and  I  suppose  you  say  dat  <fo<  is  not  von  vw\ 
rcspectaablo  name." 

••  Froissart  r  said  I,  beginning  to  feint,  **  why  surely  you  donH 
say  Moissart,  and  Yoissart,  and  Croissart,  and  Froissart  ?" 

«*  Yes,"  she  replied,  leaning  fully  back  in  her  chair,  and  stretch- 
ing out  her  lower  limbs  at  great  length  ;  "  yes,  Moissart,  and  Yois- 
sart, and  Croissart,  and  Froissart  But  Monsieur  Froissart,  he  vns 
von  ver  big  vat  you  call  fool — he  vas  von  ver  great  big  donee  like 
yourself— for  he  lef  la  belle  France  for  come  to  dls  stupido  Am6rt- 
que — and  ven  he  get  here  he  vent  and  ave  von  ver  stupide,  von 
tw*,  ver  stupide  sonn,  so  I  hear,  dough  I  not  yet  av  ad  de  plai- 
sir  to  meet  vid  hirti — neither  me  nor  my  companion,  do  Madame 
Stephanie  Lalande.  He  is  name  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Frois- 
sart, and  I  suppose  you  say  dat  dat,  too  is  not  von  ver  rcspectaablo 
name." 

Either  the  length  or  the  nature  of  this  speech,  had  the  cITcct  of 
working  up  Mrs.  Simpson  into  a  very  extraordinary  passion'  in- 
deed :  and  as  she  made  an  end  of  it,  with  great  hbor,  she  jump- 
ed  up  from  her  cliair  like  somebody  liewitched,  dropping  upon  the 
floor  an  entire  universe  of  bustle  as  she  jumped.  Once  upon  her 
feet,  she  gnashed  her  gums,  brandished  her  arms,  rolled  up  licr 
sleeves,  shook  her  fist  in  my  (ace,  and  concluded  Uie  performance 
by  tearing  the  cap  from  her  head,  and  with  it  an  immense  wig  of 
the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  black  hair,  the  whole  of  which 
she  dashed  upon  the  ground  with  a  yell,  and  there  trampled  and 
danced  a  fimdango  upon  it,  in  an  absolute  ecstasy  and  agony  of 
rage. 

Mvanthne  I  sank  aghast  into  the  chair  which  she  had  vacated. 
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^„,.,  ^  and  Volawt r  I  rep6»lad,  thoiiglitfullj,  «•  the  cut  one 
or  W  pigeon-wing^  and  Croiasari  and  Froiswrt  P  as  she  com- 
pleted ■nothcr— ••  Moiawirt  and  Voissart  and  Crowsart  and  Napo- 
kn  Bonaparte  Fwmui  1— whj,  you  ineffable  old  acrpcnt,  that's 
M—lhai's  m$-^'yA  hear  f— that's  m*"— hero  I  screamed  at  the 
lop  of  my  voice— •* that's  nueel  /am  Najwleon  Bonaparte 
Fffoissart  1  and  if  I  har'nt  married  my  great,  great,  grandmother, 
I  wish  I  may  bo  everlastingly  confounded !" 

Madame  Eugenie  Lalande,  quasi  Simpson— formerly  Moissart— 
wm,ln  sober  (act,  my  great,  great,  grandmother.  In  her  youth 
•be  had  been  beauUful,  and  eren  at  «ghty-two,  retained  the 
maiesticheight,  the  sculptural  contour  of  head,  the  fine  eyes  and 
the  Grecian  nose  of  her  girlhood.  By  the  aid  of  these,  of  pearl- 
powder,  of  rouge,  of  fiilso  hair,  (also  tcetli,  and  folse  toumure,  as 
wdl  M  of  the  most  i«kilful  modistes  of  Paris,  she  contrired  to 
hold  a  lespectable  fooUng  among  the  beauties  enpeupasseeM  of 
the  French  metropolis.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  she  might  have 
been  regarded  m  little  less  than  the  equal  of  the  celebrated  Ninon 

8he  wjw  immensely  wealthy,  and  being  left,  fpr  the  second 
time,  a  widow  without  children,  she  bethought  liciself  of  my  ex- 
ktenee  in  America,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  making  mo  her  heir, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  in  company  with  a  distant  and 
exceedingly  lovely  rcbUve  of  her  second  husband's— a  Madame 
Stephanie  Lalande. 

At  the  <^ra,  my  great,  great,  grandmother's  attention  was 

,      tftested  by  my  notice ;  and,  upon  surveying  me  through  her  eye- 

Am,  she  was  struck  with  a  certain  family  resemblance  to  herself. 

Thua  interested  and  knowing  that  the  heir  she  sought  was  actually 

In  the  city,  she  made  inquiries  of  her  party  resjKscUng  me.    The 

Mitlemaa  who  attended  her  knew  my  person,  and  told  her  who  I 

wm.    The  in(brmation  thus  obUined  induced  her  to  renew  hei 

aenitiny ;  and  this  scrutiny  it  was  whidi  so  emboldened  me  that  I 

*     braved  hi  the  absurd  manner  already  detailed.    She  returned  m% 

^     bow,  however,  under  the  impression  that,  by  somo  odd  accident,  1 

kad  Acovered  her  identity.    When,  deceived  by  my  weakness  of 

vl•ioi^  and  the  arts  of  the  toilet,  ;n  respect  to  tne  age  and  charm.^ 

oT  Ike  atrange  kdy,  I  demanded  so  enthusiastiealiy  of  Talbot  who 
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she  was,  he  concluded  that  I  meant  the  younger  beauty,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  so  informed  me,  with  perfect  truth,  tliat  she 
was  '*  the  celebrated  widow,  Madame  Lalnnde." 

In  the  street,  next  morning,  my  grctit,  great,  grandmother  en* 
countered  Tklbot,  an  old  Parisian  acqunintance ;  and  the  conver- 
sation, very  naturally,  turned  upon  myself,  lly  deficiencies  of 
vision  were  then  explained ;  for  these  were  notorious,  although  I 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  their  notoriety ;  and  my  good  old  rela- 
tive discovered  much  to  her  chagrin,  that  she  had  been  deceived 
in  supposing  me  aware  of  lier  identity,  and  that  I  had  been  merely 
making  a  fool  of  myself,  in  making  o|>en  love,  in  a  theatre,  to  an 
old  woman  unknown.  By  wsy  of  punishing  me  for  this  impru- 
dence, she  concocted  with  Talbot  a  plot  He  purposely  kept  out 
,  of  my  way,  to  avoid  giving  me  the  introduetion.  My  street  in- 
quiries al)Out  "  tlie  lovely  widow,  Madame  I^landc,"  were  sup^ 
posed  to  refer  to  Uie  younger  Indy,  of  coui^c ;  and  thus  Uie  con- 
versation with  the  three  gentlemen  M-hom  I  encountered  slioKly 
after  leavinp^  TalbotV  hotel,  will  ))c  easily  explained,  us  also  their 
allusion  to  Ninon  Do  L'Enclos.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
Mndiime  Lalande  closely  during  daylight  and,  at  her  musical 
#oi>^,  my  silly  weakness  in  refusing  the  aid  of  glasses,  effectually 
prevented  mo  from  making  a  discovery  of  her  age.  AVhen 
**  Madame  Lalande"  was  ctilind  upon  to  sing,  Uio  younger  lady 
was  intended ;  and  it  was  she  who  arose  to  obey  the  call ;  my 
great,  greats  grandmother,  to  further  the  deception,  arising  at  the 
same  moment,  and  accompanying  her  to  the  piano  in  the  main 
drawing-room.  Had  I  decided  upon  escorting  her  tliither,  it  had 
been  her  design  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  my  remaining  where 
I  was ;  but  my  own  prudential  views  rpndered  this  unnecessary. 
The  songs  which  I  so  much  admired,  and  which  so  confirmed  my 
impression  of  the  youth  of  my  mistress,  Avere  executed  by  Madame 
Stephanie  Lalande.  The  eye-glaw  was  pro^nted  by  way  of  adding 
a  reproof  to  the  hoax — a  sting  to  the  epigram  of  the  deception. 
Its  presentation  afforded  an  opportunity  ibr  the  lecture  upon  affec- 
tation with  whksh  I  was  so  especially  edified.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  add  that  the  glasses  of  the  instrument,  as  worn  by  the 
old  hidy,  had  been  exchanged  by  her  for  a  pair  better  adapted  to 
my  years.    They  suited  me,  in  fact  to  a  t. 
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Hi  tlerg7al«^  wlio  madj  pretended  to  tie  tlie  fatal  knot  w«i 
n  Iwon  companion  of  Talbot*8,  and  no  prieBt.  .  He  wan  an  exeel- 
kat  "whip,**  howerer;  and  having  doffed  hie  cassock  to  put  on 
n  gfeat  eoalt  he  drore  the  hack  which  conveyed  the  "  happjr 
toaple**  ottt  of  town.  Talbot  took  a  aeat  at  his  side.  The  two 
•covadreb  were  thus  **  in  at  the  death/'  and  through  a  half  open 
wisdow  of  the  back  parlor  of  the  inn,  amused  themselves  in  grin- 
riif  at  the  dhumtnunt  of  the  drama.  I  believe  I  shall  be  forced 
It  call  them  both  out 

Nevcrthelesa,  I  am  nel  the  husband  of  my  great,  great,  grand- 
nolber ;  and  this  is  a  reflection  which  affords  me  infinite  relief;— 
hHlmm  the  hviband  of  Madame  Lalaado— of  Madame  Stephanie 
Trfandn  irilh  whom  mj  good  old  reUtive,  bendes  making  me 
Wr  sole  heir  when  she  dies— if  she  ever  does— has  been  at  the 
liMMtof  eoncoetingmeamatdb  In  conclusion:  I  am  done  for* 
rwtt  Mbft  ibwB,  And  am  nevtr  to  be  met  withoul  araoTAOLM. 
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And  steppad  at  ones  into  a  coolflr  cImik.       Oowper. 

KiATS  fell  by  a  criticism.  Who  was  it  died  of  '*  The  Andro- 
mach»r*  Ignoble  souls  1 — Oe  L*Omclctto  perished  of  an  orto- 
lan.   Vhintoirt  en  eii  breve.     Assist  mo,  Spirit  of  Apiciusl 

A  golden  cage  bore  the  little  winged  wanderer,  enamored,  melt 
ing,  indolent,  to  the  Chaustic  D*AntiHy  from  iU  home  in  far  Peru. 
From  its  queenly  i>ossc8sor  La  Ikllissima,  to  the  Due  De  L'Ome* 
lotte,  six  ])cer8  of  the  empire  conveyed  the  happy  bird. 

That  night  the  Due  was  to  sup  alone.  In  the  privacy  of  his 
bureau  he  reclined  languidly  on  that  ottoman  for  which  he  sacri- 
ficed his  loyalty  in  outbidding  his  king, — the  notorious  ottoman 
ofCad6t 

He  buries  his  face  in  the  pillow.  The  clock  strikes !  Unable  to 
restrain  his  feelings,  his  Grace  swallows  an  olive.  At  this  moment 
the  door  gently  opens  to  the  sound  of  soft  music,  and  lo !  the  most 
delicate  of  birds  is  before  the  most  cnamore<l  of  men  t  But  what 
inexpressible  dismay  now  overshadows  the  countenance  of  the 

Duct ^^Horrenrt  —  chienl — Baptiete!  —  roiscauf  oA,  ^m 

Dieuf  eet  oiteau  modeste  qu€  tu  a$  deskabilU  de  eee  plumee^  et 
que  tu  a$  eervi  eane  papier P*  It  is  superfluous  to  say  more: — 
the  J)uc  expired  in  a  paroxysm  of  disgust    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    • 

*  Montfleury.  TIm  author  of  the  Ptimmtm  R^formi  audtat  Mm  speak 
in  Hades:—**  Vhomwu  done  fui  fnmirtdt  •atoiV  et  imd  Jk  $uU  wmri,  qwCl 
'*<  itmmnit  pme  $Cl  /Ai  dt  JUvre  it  dt  p%iwfn  em  dmmtn  ek$9e, i 
mtmdt  fuieefiddt*  VAnirmmtkn:  "  /^^  r^r^rrT 
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"^Ihl  1m1  har  Mid  lut  Orioe  on  the  third  day  after  hit  de- 


''Ilel  he  I  heP  replied  the  Devil  fiunUj,  drawing  himself  «p 
with  an  air  of  hauteur. 

**  Vfhjf  sorely  you  are  not  serious,**  retorted  De  UOmelette. 
*I  hare  sinned — e*e$t  vrai — hut,  mj  good  sir,  consider  1 — ^yon 
ha?e  no  aetual  intention  of  putting  such-~6uch — ^barbarous  threats 
hio  execution.** 

•  No  whaiP  said  his  mt^esty — **  come,  sir,  strip  P 

*  Strip,  indeed! — rery  pretty  i*  faith ! — ^no,  sir,  I  shall  not  strip. 
Who  are  you,  pray,  that  T,  Doc  De  L*Omelette,  Prince  de  Foie- 
Gras,  just  come  of  age,  author  of  the  '  Mazurkiad,*  and  Member 
of  the  Academy,  riiould  di^'est  myself  at  your  bidding  of  the 
tweetcti  pantaloons  ever  made  by  Bourdon,  the  daintiest  robe-de^ 
€kmw^r$  ever  put  togctlicr  by  Uomb6rt — to  sny  notliing  of  the 
taking  my  hair  out  of  pa|ier — not  to  mention  Uie  trouble  I  should 
haw  in  drawing  off  my  gloves  F** 

**  Who  am  II— ali,  true!  I  am  Baal-Zebub,  Prince  of  the  Fly. 
I  took  thee,  just  now,  from  a  rose-wood  cofliu  inlaid  with  ivory. 
Hmmi  wast  curiously  scented,  and  labelled  as  per  invoice.  Belial 
tent  thee, — my  Inspector  of  Cemeteries.  The  pantaloons,  which 
thou  sayest  were  made  by  Bourdon,  are  an  excellent  pair  of  linen 
drawers,  and  tliy  robe-de-chambre  is  a  shroud  of  no  scanty  dimen* 


''Sr!**. replied  the  Due,  "I  am  not  to  be  insulted  with  impu* 
■ky! — Sir  I  I  shall  take  tlie  earliest  opportunity  of  avenging  this 
insult! — Sirl  you  shall  hear  from  me!  In  the  meantime  au  re* 
woirP* — and  Uie  t)ue  was  bowing  himself  out  of  the  Satanic  pre^ 
aence,  when  he  was  interrupted  and  brought  back  by  a  gentleman 
in  waiting.  Hereupon  his  Oraco  rubbed  his  eyes,  yawned,  shrugs 
ged  his  shouMem,  reflectetl.  Having  become  satisfied  of  hii  iden- 
tity, he  took'a  bird*s  eye  view  of  hit  whereabouts 

The  apartment  was  superb.  Even  De  L*Omelette  pronounced 
h  hfff^  eomme  it  /kuL  It  was  not  its  length  nor  its  br^dth,*rbut 
Us  height — alif  that  was  appalling ! — There  was  no  ceiling— eer- 
tainly  none — Hut  a  dense  whirling  mass  of  Hery-colored  clouds. 
His  Graee*s  brain  reeled  as  he  ghinced  upwards.  From  above, 
Innif  a  diain  of  an  unknown  Uood-red  UMtaK^ts  upper  end  loat| 
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like  the  city  of  Boston,  ;krrm»  U$  nue$.  From  iu  neUier  extiem* 
ity  swung  a  hiigo  cresset.  ITie  Due  knew  it  to  be  a  ruby ;  but 
fipom  it  tliero  poured  a  light  so  intense,  so  still,  so  terrible,  Persia 
never  worshipped  such--Ghcber  never  imagined  sucli— Mussul- 
man never  dreamed  of  such  when,  dniggcd  with  opium,  he  has 
tottered  to  a  bed  of  poppie^  his  back  to  the  flowers,  and  his  face 
to  the  God  Apollo.  The  Due  moUercd  a  slight  oath,  dccidedlr 
approbatory. 

The  comers  of  the  room  were  rounded  into  niches.  Three 
of  these  were  filled  with  sUtues  of  gigantic  proportions.  Their 
beauty  was  Grecian,  their  deformity  Egyptian,  their  tout  enrnnbU 
French.  In  the  fourth  niche  tlio  statue  wa«  veiled;  it  was  not 
colossal  But  then  there  was  a  taper  ankle,  a  sandalled  foot  Do 
L*Omelette  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  licart,  closed  his  eyes,  raised 
them,  and  caught  his  Satanic  Majesty— in  a  blusli. 

But  the  paintings!— Kupris  I  Astartc !  Astorcth !— a  thousand 
and  the  same !  AndRafadle  has  beheld  Hiem  I  Yes,  Rafiuslle  liaa 

been  hero;  for  did  he  not  paint  the f  and  was  he  not  con- 

sequently  damned  f  The  paintings!— the  paintings!  0  liixuryl 
O  love!— who,  gaxing  on  those  forbidden  beauties,  shall  liave 
ayes  for  the  dainty  devices  of  the  golden  frames  that  besprinkled, 
Kke  sUrs,  the  hyacinth  and  Uio  porphyry  walls? 
.  But  the  Due's  heart  is  fainting  within  him.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever,  as  you  suppose,  dizzy  with  magnificence,  nor  dnmk  with 
the  ecstatic  breath  of  those  innumerable  censers.  CTeit  trai  que 
de  toutee  ee$  choeee  U  a  pemi  beaucoup^maitf  Tlie  Due  De 
L'Omelctte  is  terror^trickcn ;  for,  through  the  lurid  vista  which  * 
a  single  uncurtained  window  is  affording,  lol  irlcams  the  most 
ghastly  of  all  fires! 

Lepauvre  Due!  He  could  not  help  imagining  tliat  the  glo- 
rious, the  voluptuous,  the  never-dying  melodies  which  pervaded 
that  hall,  as  they  passed  filtered  and  tmnsmuted  Uirough  the 
alchemy  of  the  enchanted  window-panes,  were  the  waitings  and 
the  bowlings  of  the  hopeless  and  the  damned !  And  there,  tool— 
there!— u]>on  that  ottoman!— who  could  ke  be f— lie,  thojMia- 
moi^*— no,  the  Deity— who  sat  as  if  carved  in  mariile,  «l  fui 
eourit,  with  his  pale  countenance,  n  emiremmUt 
MmeU/aut  nyir,- that  it  to  lay,  a  Fk»^nan  novor  fidnta 
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ootright    Boddcs,  his  Grwo  hated  «  iceiic— Do  L'Omolctto  is 

huMdr  flgniii.    There  were  some  foils  upon  a  tabic— some  poinU 

alM».     The  Dae  hwl  studied  under  B ;  U  ^P^ii  (^  •"  9a 

kmmei.  Now,  then,  U  peui  i'kkapper.  Ue  measures  two  points, 
Md,  yrith  a  grace  Inimiuble,  offers  his  Migesty  the  choice,  ffor- 
tmtl  hiir  Mi^y  does  not  fencel 

Umi  UJoue/--how  happy  a  thought  I— but  his  Grace  had  al- 
ways  an  excellent  memory.  He  had  dipped  in  the  "i>ia6/e"  of 
the  Abb6  Gualtier.    Tliercin  it  b  said  "  qu$  U  DiabU  n^pat 

But  the  chances— the  chancesi  True— desperate ;  but  scarce- 
h  mora  desperate  than  the  Due  Besides,  was  he  not  in  the  se- 
mtt— had  he  not  skimmed  over  P6re  Le  Brun  I— was  he  not  a 
member  of  the  Qub  Yingtrun  f  "«;>  f^rdu!'  said  he,  ">«  ^» 
A«jr/cM«|ierrfii— I  shall  be  doubly  damned— wH/atoM(/  (Here 
Us  Omce  shrugged  hb  shoulders.)  Si  J€  gagns,  J$  revUndrai  h 
MM  artolmn$-~qMe  la  eariei  iouni  pripari€$r 

His  Grace  was  all  care,  all  attention— hb  Majesty  all  confidence. 
A  spectator  would  hare  thought  of  Francb  and  Charles.  Hb 
Of»U  thought  of  hb  game.  Hb  Majesty  did  not  think ;  he 
Auffled.    Thepuccut  . 

Tim  cards  are  dealt    The  trump  b  turned- it  is^-it »— tbe 

Uagl    No— it  was  the  queen.    Hb  Majesty  cursed  her  mascut 

■m  habiliments.  De  ^Omelette  placed  hb  hand  upon  hb  heart 

'  They  play.    The  Due  counts.    The  hand  is  out   Hb  Majesty 

eeots  heavily,  smilto,  and  b  taking  wine.   The  Due  slips  a  card. 

-(Tesl  a  twi  dfairt,''  said  hb  Majesty,  cutting.     Hb  Grace 

His  Majesty  looked  chagrined.  _ 

Bftd  Akjumder  not  been  Alexander,  he  would  have  been  Dio- 
CtMS ;  and  the  Due  assured  hb  antagonist  b  UHng  leave,  "y«e 
*a  n'M  fiw  M  Jh  VOmtktU  U  n'auraii  pirini  t^kitctim 
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Sons  years -ago,  I  engaged  passage  from  Charleston,  8.  0.,  to 

the  city  of  New  York,  in  tlio  fine  packot-sliip  *'  Independence,'* 

Captain  Hardy.     We  were  4o  sail  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  montii 

(June,)  weaUicr  permitting;  and,  on  Uie  fourteenth,  I  went  on 

.  board  to  arrange  some  matters  in  my  state  room. 

I  found  tiint  we  were  to  hnvo  a  great  many  pttsscngcrs,  includ* 
ing  A  more  than  usual  number  of  ladies.  On  the  Ibt  were  several 
of  my  AcquninUinces ;  and  among  oUicr  names,  I  was  rejoiced  to 
see  that  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Wyntt,  a  young  artist,  for  whom  I  enter* 
tained  flings  of  wann  friendship.     He  had  been  wiUi  mo  a  fellow 

student  at  C University,  where  we  were  very  much  together. 

He  had  the  ordinary  temperament  of  genius,  and  was  a  compound 
of  mbanUiropy,  sensibility,  and  enUiusianm.  To  tiicse  qualities  he 
united  the  warmest  and  truest  heart  which  ever  beat  in  a  human 
bosom. 

I  observed  that  hb  name  was  carded  upon  three  state  rooms ; 
and,  upon  again  referring  to  the  list  of  passengers,  I  found  tiiut  lie 
had  engaged  piuwage  for  himself,  wife,  and  two  sistoni — Iiih  own. 
The  state  rooms  were  sutfidentiy  roomy,  and  eaeli  had  two  iicrths, 
one  above  Uie  other.  These  berths,  to  be  sure,  were  so  exceed- 
ingly narrow  as  to  be  insuffidertt  for  more  than  one  |»erson ;  still, 
I  could  not  comprehend  why  there  were  three  state-rooms  for  these 
four  persons.  I  was,  just  at  that  epoch,  in  one  of  those  moody 
frames  of  mind  which  make  a  man  abnormally  inquisitive  about 
trifles:  and  I  confess,  with  shame,  tliat  I  busied  myself  in  a  vari* 
ety  of  ill-bred  and  preposterous  conjectures  about  tbb  matter  of 
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tiM  MqperDttmeniry  tiatc-room.  It  was  no  busioeas  of  roinoy  to  bo 
mifv;  bat  with  nono  tlio  lew  pertinacity  did  I  occupy  myself  in 
Rttcmpts  to  resolve  tlie  enigma.  At  last  I  reached  a  conclusion 
wlndi  wrought  in  me  great  wonder  why  I  had  not  arrived  at  it 
More.  "It  is  a  servant,  of  course,^  I  said ;  "  what  a  fool  I  am, 
ttoi  looner  to  hare  thought  of  so  obvious  a  sohition  !**  And  Uien 
I  again  repaired  to  the  list — ^but  hero  I  saw  distinctly  that  fw 
•errant  was  to  come  with  the  party ;  altliougli,  in  fjict,  it  had 
bean  the  original  design  to  bring  one — for  tlie  vrord^  "  and  ser- 
Tanf*  had  bocn  first  written  and  then  ovcrscorcd.  *«  Oh,  extra 
baiBpge  to  be  sure,**  I  now  said  to  myself—*'  something  ho  wishes 
Boi  to  Ijc  put  in  the  hold — something  to  bo  kept  under  his  own 
eje— all,  I  hare  it— a  pmnting  or  so— and  this  is  what  he  has 
been  bcir^ining  about  with  Nieolino,  the  Italian  Jew.**  I1iis  id^ 
taiisfied  me,  and  I  dismissed  my  curiosity  for  tlie  nonce. 

Wyntt's  two  sv»tcrs  I  knew  very  trell,  and  mo*i  amiable  and 
dever  girls  they  were.  His  wife  ho  had  nrwly  marri<Hl,  and  I  had 
aerer  yet  seen  lier.  He  had  often  talked  nl>oul  lior  in  my  pres- 
aaoe,  however,  and  in  his  usual  stylu  of  enthusiasm.  He  described 
htt  as  of  suqtauing  beauty,  wit,  and  accomplishment.  I  was, 
tkerefoTi*,  quite  anxious  to  mnke  her  aeqnnintance. 

On  the  tlay  in  which  I  visited  the  shiii,  (tlio  fourteenth,)  Wyatt 
aad  iMirty  were  also  to  visit  it— so  the  captain  informed  me — and 
I  waited  on  board  an  hour  longer  than  I  had  designed,  in  hope 
af  being  presented  to  the  bride;  but  then  ah  a))ology  came. 
"  Mrs.  W.  was  a  little  indisposed,  and  would  decline  cominsr  on 
board  antil  to-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  Sailing." 

The  morrow  having  arrived,  .1  was  going  from  my  hotel  to  the 
wharf,  when  Captain  Uardy  met  roe  and  said  that,  **  owing  to 
cireamstances,'*  (a  stupid  but  convenient  phrase,)  "ho  rather 
tbonght  the  '  Independence*  would  not  sail  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
that  when  all  was  ready,  he  would  send  up  and  let  mo  know.** 
lUi  I  tlionght  strange,  for  there  was  a  stiff  southerly  breexe :  but 
as  ''the  drcumstanecs"  were  not  fortlicotviing,  although  I  pumped 
far  them  with  much  perseverance,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
fetara  home  and  digest  my  impatience  at  leisure. 

I  did  not  receive  the  expected  message  from  the  captain  for 
aeadj  a  week.    It  came  at  length,  however,  and  I  immediately 
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went  on  board  the  ship  was  crowded  with  passengers,  and 
everythingwasin thebustleattendantupon makingsail.  Wyatt's 
party  arrived  in  about  ten  minutes  after  myself.  ITiere  were  the 
two  sisters,  tlie  bride,  and  the  artist— the  latter  in  one  of  his  cus- 
tomary fits  of  moody  misanthrojiy.  I  was  too  well  u-^cd  to  these 
however,  to  pay  them  any  s|>ecial  attiMition.  lie  did  not  even 
introduce  me  to  his  wife ; — tliis  courtesy  devolving,  per  force,  upon 
his  sister  Marian— a  very  sweet  and  intelligent  girl,  who,  in  a  few 
hurried  words,  made  us  acquainted. 

Mrs.  Wyatt  had  lieen  closely  veiled ;  and  when  'she  raised  her 
veil,  ill  acknowledging  m'y  bow,  I  confess  that  I  was  very  pro- 
foundly astonislied.  I  should  liiive  been  mucli  more  so,  lioweveri 
had  not  long  experience  advised  mo  not  to  trust,  with  too  implicit 
a  reliance,  the  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  my  friend,  the  artist, 
when  indulging  in  conimento  ui>on  the  loveliness  of  woman. 
When  beauty  was  the  tlieme,  I  well  know  with  what  facility  he 
soared  into  the  regions  of  the  purely  id»»al. 

The  truth  is,  I  could  not  help  regardinu:  Mrs*.  Wyatt  as  a  de- 
cidedly plain-looking  woman.  If  not  positively  ugly,  she  was  not, 
I  think,  very  far  from  it  She  was  dressed,  however,  in  exquisite 
taste— and  then  I  had  no  doubt  that  she  had  captivated  my 
friend's  heart  by  tlio  more  enduring  graces  of  the  intellect  and 
BouK  She  said  very  few  words,  and  passed  at  onco  into  lier  state- 
room with  Mr.  W. 

My  old  inquisitiveness  now  returned.  There  was  no  servantr^ 
Uial  was  a  settled  point  I  looked,  therefore,  for  the  extra  bag- 
fipige.  After  some  delay,  a  cart  arrived  at  tho  wharf,  witli  an  oblong 
pine  Im)x,  which  was  everything  tliat  seemed  to  Ixi  ex|)ectcd.  Im- 
metliatcly  ujwn  its  arrival  we  made  sail,  and  in  a  short  time  were 
safely  over  tho  bar  and  standing  out  to  sea. 

The  box  in  question  wa^  as  I  say,  oblong.  It  was  about  six 
feet  in  length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;— I  observed  it  atten- 
tively, and  like  to  be  precise.  Now  this  shape  was  ftceuliar  ;  and 
no  sooner  had  I  seen  it,  than  I  took  credit  to  myself  for  tlie  accii- 
mcy  of  my  guessing.  I  bad  readied  the  conclusion,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  tlie  extra  baggage  of  my  frieml,  tlio  artist, 
would  pro\tJ  to  bo  pictures,  or  at  least  a  picture;  for  I  knew  he 
had  been  for  several  weeks  in  conference  with  Nieolino  s— and  now 
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«B  a.  box  which,  from  its  shape,  cotiM  possiblj  oontaio  no* 
ttuDg  fai  the  world  but  a  copy  of  Leonardo's  **  Lost  Supper  f  and 
»  €c^j  of  this  very  **  Last  Supper,^  done  by  llttbini  the  younger, 
At  Florence,  I  had  known,  for  some  time,  to  be  in  the  possesion 
of  NicoKna  Tiiis  point,  therefore,  I  considered  as  sufficiently 
Mttled.  I  chuckled  excessively  when  I  thought  of  my  acumeo« 
It  WHS  the  first  time  I  had  ever  known  Wyott  to  keep  from  me 
mnj  of  Us  artistical  secrets;  but  here  he  evidisntly  intended. to 
■iMd  A  march  upon  me,  and  smuggle  a  fine  picture  to  New  Tork, 
widef  ny  rerj  nose ;  expecting  me  to  know  nothing  of  the  mai- 
ler.    I  ftsolTcd  to  quis  him  wcU^  now  and  hereafter. 

One  thing,  howerer,  annoyed  me  not  a  little.  The  box  did  not 
go  into  the  extra  state-room.  It  was  deposited  in  Wyatt*s  own ; 
attd  there,  too,  it  remained,  occupying  very  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  floor — no  doubt  to  the  exceeding  discomfort  of  the  artist  and 
Itts  wife ; — this  the  more  especially  as  the  tar  or  paint  with  which 
it  was  lettered  in  sprawling  capitals,  emitted  a  strong,  disagrce- 
aUet  and,  to  my  fancy,  a  peculiarly  disgusting  odor.  On  the  lid 
were  pabted  the  words—'*  Mn.  Adelaide  Curth^  Albany^  New 
Tork.  Charge  of  Comclim  Wyatt,  S$q.  This  Me  up.  To  he 
kandUd  with  care.'' 

Now,  I  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Adelaide  Curtis,  of  Albany,  was  the 
artasi's  wife's  mother ; — but  then  I  looked  upon  the  whole  address 
•s  a  mystification,  intended  especiially  for  myself.  I  made  up  my 
■liiid,  of  course,  that  the  box  and  contents  would  never  get  farther 
Dorth  than  the  studio  of  my  misanthropic  friend,  in  Chambers 
Street,  New  York. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  days  we  had  fine  weather,  although 
the  wind  was  dead  ahead ;  having  choppe<l  round  to  the  north- 
ward, immediately  upon  our  losing  sight  of  the  coast  The  pas- 
aeogers  were,  consequently,  in  high  spirits,  and  disposed  to  be 
aoetal.  I  muet  except,  however,  Wyatt  and  .his  sisters,  who  be- 
harcd  stiffly,  and,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  uncourtcously  to  the 
rest  of  tlie  party.  WyatCe  conduct  I  did  not  so  much  regard. 
He  was  gloomy,  even  beyond  his  usual  habit — in  fiict  he  was 
asereie — ^but  in  him  I  was  prepared  for  eccentricity.  For  the  sis- 
lens  however,  I  could  make  no  excuse.  Tbcy  secluded  themselves 
la  their  state-rooms  during  the  greater  part  of  tlie  passage,  and 
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abwlutely  refused,  although  I  rcpcatedlj  urged  them,  to  hold  < 
muDicatioD  witli  mj  person  on  board. 

Mm.  Wjrntt  herself  wm  fnr  more  agreeable.    Tlwt  is  to  say.  she 
was  chatt!,  /  and  to  be  chatty  is  no  slight  rocoinniendaUon  at  sea. 
Bhe  became  exccuivtly  5„U„,«ic  with  most  of  the  Udics ;  and.  to 
my  profound  astonishment,  evinced  no  equivocal  disiwsiUon  to 
coquet  with  the  men.    She  amused  us  all  very  „,„oh.    I  say 
«wtM«r_and  scarcely  know  how  to  expl.un  myself,    llw  truth 
tt,  I  soon  found  that  M«.  W.  was  far  oftencr  laughed  at  tlian 
.^•f    ThegcnUcmen«,id  little  about  her;  but  the  ladies,  in  a 
little  wh,e,  pronounced  her  "  a  good-hcartcd  thing,  rather  inJif. 
fercnt-lookmg,  totally  uncducatwl,  and  decidedly  vulgar."    The 
great  wonder  was,  how  Wyatt  had  been  entnipH  into  such  a 
match.     Wealth  was  tho  gentrnl  soIuUon-but  this  I  know  to  be 
no  solution  at  all ;  for  Wyatt  had  told  roe  that  she  neither  brought 
h.m  a  dollar  nor  had  any  expectations  from  any  source  whatever. 
He  had  married,"  he  wiid,  "for  love,  and  for  love  only ;  and  hi. 
bride  was  far  more  than  worthy  of  his  love."    When  I  thought 
of^theso  expressions,  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  I  confess  that  I  felt 
indescnlmbly  pnalcd.    Could  it  be  possible  timt  ho  wm  talking    . 
leave  of  his  senses  f    What  else  could  I  think  f    He,  so  refinel 
w  intellectual,  so  fastidiou^  with  so  exqnisito  a  percepUon  of  the 
fcnlty,  and  so  keen  an  appreciaUon  of  the  beautiful  I    To  be  sure 
the  lady  seemed  especially  fond  of  Aim-particularly  so  in  his  ab- 
sence—when sho  made  bewelf  ridiculous  by  frequent  quotatiooa 
of  what  had  been  said  by  her  «  beloved  tiusbund,  Mr.  Wyatt"    The 
word  "husband"  seemed  forever-lo  use  one  of  her  own  delicate 
expressions-forever  "on  Uio  Up  of  her  tongue."    In  the  mean- 
time, it  was  observed  by  all  on  board,  Umt  he  avoided  htr  in  Uio 
most  pointed  manner,  and.  for  the  most  part,  shut  himself  up 
•lone  m  his  state-room,  where,  in  foct,  ho  might  haro  been  said  to 
hre  altogether,  leaving  his  wife  at  full  liberty  to  amuse  lienelf  a* 
•ho  thought  best,  in  the  public  society  of  the  main  cabin. 

My  conclusion,  from  what  I  saw  and  heart,  was,|lmt  the  artist, 
by  some  nnaeoountable  freak  of  fote,  or  periiaps  in  some  fit  of  en- 
thusiastic and  fimdful  passion,  had  been  induced  to  unite  himself 
with  a  person  altogether  beneath  him,  and  that  the  natural  result, 
•ntlro  and  tpeedjr  disgust,  b^d  ensued.    Ir^f^A  him  from  the 
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bottom  of  mj  heaii — ^bui  could  not,  for  that  reason,  quite  ibrgivo 
bis  incomrounicatirenoss  in  the  matter  of  the  **  Last  Snpper." 
For  this  I  resolved  to  hare  mj  rcYcngc. 

One  day  he  came  npon  deck,  and,  taking  his  arm  as  had  been 
my  wont,  I  sauntered  with  him  backwards  and  forwards.  His 
gloom,  howercft  (which  I  considered  quite  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstaoees,)  seemed  entirely  unabated.  He  said  little,  and  that 
moodily,  and  with  evident  effort  I  ventured  a  jest  or  two,  and 
be  made  a  sickening  attempt  at  a  smile.  Poor  fellow  I — ^as  I 
thought  of  htM  wtfe^  I  wondered  that  he  could  liavc  heart  to  put 
on  even  the  semblance  of*  mirth.  At  last  I  ventured  a  home 
thrust  I  determined  to  commence  a  series  of  covert  insinuations, 
or  in«endoc^  about  the  oblong  box— just  to  let  him  perceive, 
gradually,  that  I  was  not  altogether  the  butt,  or  victim,  of  his  little 
bit  of  pleasant  mystification.  My  first  observation  was  by  way  of 
opening  a  masked  battery.  I  said  something  a1>out  the  "  pecu- 
Ikr  shape  of  that  box  f  and,  as  I  spoke  the  word^  I  smiled  know- 
faigly,  winked,  and  touched  him  gently  with  my  fore-finger  in  the 
fiba. 

The  manner  in  which  Wyntt  received  this  harmless  pleasantry, 
convinced  me,  at  once,  that  he  was  mad*  At  first  he  stared  at 
me  as  if  lie  found  it  impossible  to  comprehend  the  witticism  of 
my  rem.irk ;  but  as  its  point  seemed  slowly  to  make  its  way  into 
his  brain,  his  eyes  in  the  same  propoKion,  seemed  protruding 
from  their  sockets.  Then  lie  grew  very  red — then  hideously  pale 
— then,  as  if  highly  amused  with  what  I  had  insinuated,  he  began 
A  loud  and  boisterous  laugh,  which,  to  my  astonishment,  he  kept 
up,  with  gradually  increasing  vigor,  for  ten  minutes  or  more.  In 
eondusion,  he  fell  flat  and  heavily  upon  the  deck.  Wh^  I  ran 
I0  ttpHfl  him,  to  all  appearance  he  was  dead. 

I  called  assistance,  and,  with  nmch  difKculty,  we  brought  him 
I0  himself.  Upon  revinng  bespoke  incoherently  for  some'^timo. 
.At  length  we  Ued  him  and  put  him  to  bed.  The  next  morning 
be  was  quite  recovered,  so  far  as  regarded  his  mere  bodily  health. 
Of  his  mind  I  say  nothing,  of  course.  I  avoided  him  during  the 
rest  of  the  passage,  by  advice  of  the  captain,  who  seemed  to  coin- 
cide whh  me  altogether  in  my  views  of  his  insanity,  but  eautiooiKl 
Im  to  aay  nothing  on  this  head  to  any  peiaon  on  board. 
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Several  circumstances  occurred  immediately  after  Uiis  fit  of 
Wyatt\  which  contributed  to  heighten  the  curiosity  wiih  which 
I  was  already  possessed.     Among  otlier  tilings,  tliis :  1  had  been 
nervous— dronk  too  much  strong  green  tea,  and  slept  ill  at  niglit 
—in  fact,  for  two  nights  I  could  not  be  properly  said  to  sleep  at 
all.    Now,  my  state-room  o|>ened  into  Uie  main  cabin,  or  dining- 
room,  as  did  tluMo  of  all  the  single  men  on  board.    AVyatt's  tliree 
rocmw  were  in  the  aflcr-cabin,  whicli  wai  separated  from  tlt^ 
main  one  by  a  slight  sliding  door,  never  locked  even  at  night. 
As  wo  w«ro  almost  constanlly  on  a  wind,  and  the  breoxo  was  not 
a  little  sUir,  the  ship  heeled  to  leeward  very  considerably ;  and 
whenever  her  starboard  side  was  to  leeward,  the  sliding  door 
between  the  cabins  slid  oi)en,  and  so  remained,  nobody  taking  the 
trouble  to  get  up  and  shut  it     Hut  my  berth  was  in  such  a 
position,  tliat  when  my  own  sUte-room  door  was  ojKsn,  as  well 
as  the  sliding  door  in  question,  (and  my  own  door  was  altoayt 
open  on  account  of  the  heat,)  I  could  sec  into  the  after  cabin  quite 
distinctly,  and  just  at  that  jwrtion  of  it,  too,  wlicro  were  situated 
the  state-rooms  of  Mr.  Wyatt    Well,  during  two  ni^rhu  {not 
consecutive)  while  I  hiy  awake,  I  clearly  saw  JAta,  W.,  alwut 
eleven  o'clock  upon  eacli  nighty  steal*  cauUously  from  the  state- 
room  of  Mr.  W.,  and  enter  the  extra  room,  wlioro  she  remained 
until  day  break,  when  she  was  called  by  her  husband  and  went 
back,     lliat  they  were  virtually  separated  was  clear.    Tliey  had 
separate  apartments— no  doubt  in  contcmjilntion  of  a  more  pe^ 
manent  divorce ;  and  here,  after  all,  I  thought,  was  the  mystery 
of  the  extra  state-room. 

Tliere  wa5  another  circumstence,  too,  which  interested  me 
much.  During  the  two  wakeful  nights  in  question,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  disappcaronce  of  Mrs.  Wyatt  into  the  extra  state* 
room,  I  was  attracted  by  certain  singular,  cautious,  subdued  noises 
in  that  of  her  husband.  After  listening  to  them  for  some  time, 
with  thoughtftil  attention,  I  at  length  succeedcfl  perfectly  in  trans- 
lating  their  import  They  were  sounds  occasioned  by  the  artist  in 
prying  open  the  oblong  box,  by  means  of  a  chisel  and  mallet— the 
latter  being  apparently  muffled,  or  deadened,  by  some  soft  woollen 
or  cotton  substance  in  which  its  head  was  enveloped. 
In  this  manner  I  fancied  I  could  distinguish  the  precise  moment 
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he  fiuHj  disengftged  the  lid— aIso,  tiint  T  could  determine 
he  removed  it  altogether,  and  when  ho  deposited  it  upon 
the  lower  berth  in  hit  room ;  thin  latter  point  I  know,  for  example, 
hy  eeftaia  slight  tape  which  the  lid  made  in  striking  against  the 
TTOodoa  edges  of  the  berth,  as  ho  endeavored  to  lay  it  down  very 
gontly — thf'To  boing  no  riMim  for  it  on  tlio  floor.  After  this  tlinre 
WM  a  dead  stUlnoM,  and  I  hoard  nolliiiig  mon*,  U|M>n  oiilior  ocoa- 
skm,  until  nearly  daybreak ;  unlcM,  |iorha|)%  I  may  mention  a  low 
fobbing,  or  murmuring  sound,  so  vcry^  much  suppressed  as  to  be 
<  Msrlj  tnaudible— if,  indeed,  the  whole  of  this  lattor  noise  were 
Mi  rather  produced  by  my  own  ininginotion.  I  say  it  seemed  to 
remmbU  sobbing  or  sighing— but,  of  course,  it  could  not  have  been 
cither.  I  rather  think  it  was  a  ringing  in  my  own  cars.  Mr.  Wyatt, 
so  doubt,  according  to  custom,  was  merely  giving  the  rein  to  one 
of  hit  hobbies — indulging  in  one  of  his  fito  of  artistic  cntliusuism. 
He  had  opened  his  oblong  box,  in  order  to  fcast  his  eyes  on  the 
pictorial  trensare  within.  Tlioro  was  nothing  in  tliis  however,  to 
make  him  foi.  I  repent  thcrcfon^  that  it  must  have  boon  simply 
a  fieak  of  my  own  fancy,  distempered  by  good  Captain  Harry's 
green  tea.  Just  before  dawn,  on  each  of  the  two  nights  of  which 
I  speak,  I  distinctly  heard  Mr.  Wyatt  rephico  the  lid  upon  the 
oUong  box,  and  force  the  nails  into  their  old  places,  by  means  of 
the  mufHed  maltet  Having  done  this,  he  issued  from  his  state- 
room, fully  dressed,  and  proceeded  to  call  Mrs.  W.  from  hers. 
We  had  been  at  sea  seven  davN  and  were  now  off  Cape  Hat- 
0  torn,  when  there  eame  a  tremendously  heavy  blow  from  the 
'  southwest.  We  were,  in  a  measure,  prepared  for  it,  however,  as 
the  weather  had  been  holding  out  threats  for  some  time.  Every- 
Ihing  was  made  snug,  alow  and  alofl ;  and  as  the  wind  steadily 
fttshened,  we  biy  to,  at  length,  under  spanker  and  f«rctopsail,  both 
JouMC'reefed. 

la  this  trim,  we  rode  safely  enough  for  forty-eight  hours— the 
lUp  proving  herself  an  excellent  sea  boat,  in  many  respects,  ami 
shipping  no  water  of  any  consequence.  At  the  end  of  this  period^ 
Wwever,  the  gale  had  freshened  into  a  hurricane,  and  our  after- 
•afl  split  into  ribbons,  bringing  us  so  mudi  in  the  trough  of  t)iO 
waler  thai  we  shipped  several  prodigious  seas,  one  immediately 
(be  other*    Br  tUs  aceideiit  we  lost  three  men  ovvr4>oard 


with  the  caboose^  and  neariy  tho  whole  of  the  larboard  bul  war ks. 
^^cllroely  had  we  recovered  our  senses,  before  the  foretopsail  went 
into  shled^  when  we  got  up  a  storm  stay-sail,  and  with  thb  did 
pretty  well  for  some  hours,  the  ship  iieadiug  the  sea  much  more 
steadily  tlian  before. 

Tlie  gain  still  hold  on,  liowfivor,  iinil  wn  hiiw  no  Higns  at  its 
abating.  Tlio  rigghig  was  found  to  lie  ill-lhioci,  and  grnitly 
strained;  and  on  the  third  day  of  Uic  blow,  about  five  in  the 
afternoon,  our  micaen-niast,  in  a  heavy  lurdi  to  windward,  went 
by  die  board.  For  an  hour  or  more,  wo  tried  in  vain  to  get  rid 
of  it,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  rolling  of  the  ship ;  and,  l)efore 
we  had  succeeded,  the  carpenter  came  afl  and  announced  four  feet 
water  in  the  hold.  To  add  to  our  dilemma,  we  found  tlie  pumps 
choked  and  nearly  useless. 

All  wa^  now  confusion  and  despair — but  nn  olTort  was  made  to 
lighten  the  ship  hy  throwing  overboard  as  much  of  her  airgo  as 
could  bo  reached,  and  by  cutting  away  tlio  two  maMU  that  remain- 
ed.  This  we  at  hist  accompliM]»ed— but  wo  were  still  unable  to  do 
anything  at  the  pum|)s ;  and,  in  tlie  meiuitiuie,  the  leak  gained 
on  us  very  fast 

At  sundown,  the  gnle  had  sensibly  diminished  in  violence,  and, 
as  the  sea  went  down  with  it,  we  still  entertained  faint  hopes  of 
saving  ourselves  in  the  boats.  At  eight,  P.  M.,  the  clouds  broke 
away  to  windward,  and  wo  had  the  advantage  of  a  full  moon — a 
piece  of  good  fortune  which  served  wonddlblly  to  cheer  our 
drooping  spirits. 

After  incredible  iabor  we  succeeded,  at  l^flkth,  in  getting  the 
long-boat  over  the  side  without  material  acdoent,  and  into  this 
we  crowded  the  whole  of  tlio  crew  and  most  of  the  passengers. 
This  party  made  oflf  immediately,  and,  after  undei^ing  much 
suffering,  finally  arrived,  in  safety,  at  Ocraooke  Inlet,  on  the  tliird 
day  after  the  wreck. 

Fourteen  passengers,  with  the  Captain,  remained  on  board, 
resolving  to  trust  their  fortunes  to  the  jolly-boat  at  tlie  stem.  We 
lowered  it  without  difficulty,  although  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  thai 
we  prevented  it  from  swamping  as  it  touched  the  water.  It  contain- 
ed, when  afloat,  the  captain  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Wyatt  and  party,  a 
Mexican  officer,  wife,  four  children,  and  mnc|f,  with  a  neoro  valet 
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We  bad  no  room,  of  course,  for  an jUiing  except  a  few  poeitivel/ 
acceaaary  imtniipcnts,  some  prorisioo,  and  the  clothes  upon  oar 
No  one  had  thought  of  even>  attempting  to  sa^e  anything 
What  roust  have  been  the  astonishment  of  all  then,  when, 
karing  proceeded  a  few  fathoms  from  the  ship,  Mr.  Wyatt  stood 
q>  in  die  stem-sheets,  and  coolly  demanded  of  Captain  Hardy 
that  the  boot  should  bo  put  back  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  his 
oUoogboxl 

*" Sit  down,  Mr.  Wyatt,**  replied  the  Captain,  somewhat  sternly; 
*yoii  will  capsise  us  if  you  do  not  sit  quite  still.  Our  gunwale  is 
ahnoat  in  the  water  now.** 

•The  box!**  rocifcrated  Mr.  Wyatt,  still  standing— " the  box, 
I  aay !  Captain  Ilardy,  you  cannot,  you  wll  not  refuse  me.  Its 
wdgfat  will  be  but  a  trifle— it  is  nothing— mere  nothing.  By  the 
nM>lher  who  bore  you— for  tlic  love  of  Ilcaven — ^by  your  hope  of 
aalration,  I  itnplore  you  to  put  back  for  the  box  I** 

Hie  Captain,  fer  a  moment,  seemed  toudicd  by  the  earnest 
appeal  of  the  artist,  but  he  regained  his  stem  composure,  and 
merely  said— 

•  Mr.  Wyatt,  you  are  mad,  I  cannot  listen  to  you.  Sit  down, 
I  aay,  or  you  will  swamp  tlie  boat  Stay — Iiold  him — seise  him  I 
—lie  is  about  to  spring  overboard !    Tliere— I  knew  it— he  i0 

Aa  the  Captain  said  this,  Mr.  Wyatt,  in  fact,  sprang  from  the 
boat,  and,  as  we  were  yet  in  the  lee  of  the  wreck,  succeeded,  by 
almost  superhuman  exertion,  in  getting  hold  of  a  rope  whidi 
hung  from  the  fere^hains.  In  another  moment  he  was  on  board, 
mid  rushing  frantically  down  into  the  cabin. 

In  the  meantime,  wc  had  been  swept  astern  of  the  ship,  and 
being  quite  ont  of  her  lee,  were  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  tremendous 
•ea  which  was  still  ranning.  We  made  a  determined  eflbrt  to  put 
baak,  but  onr  little  boat  was  like  a  feather  in  tlie  breath  of  the 
tempest  We  saw  at  a  gbnce  that  the  doom  of  the  unfortunate 
artiai  wm  aeakd. 

Aa  our  distance  from  the  wreck  rapidly  increased,  the  madman 
(far  as  sudi  only  could  we  regard  him)  was  seen  to  emerge  from 
Um  companion-way,  up  which,  by  dint  of  a  strength  that  appeared 
ffigmilk,  ka  dragged,  bodily,  the  oblong  box.    While  we  gaaed 
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in  th«  extremity  of  astonishment,  he  passod,  rapidly,  several  turns 
of  a  three-inch  rope,  fint  around  the  box  and  tlicn  around  his 
body.  In  another  instant  both  body  and  box  were  in  the  sea— - 
diHiipi)earing  suddenly,  at  once  and  forever. 

We  lingered  awhile  sadly  upon  our  bars,  with  our  eyes  riveted 
upon  the  spot  .  At  length  we  pulled  away.  The  siknce  remained 
unbroken  for  an  hour.    Fnuilly,  I  hnxardcd  a  remark. 

"Did  you  observe.  Captain,  how  suddenly  they  sankt  Was 
not  that  an  exceedingly  singular  thing  f  I  confess  that  I  enter- 
tained some  feeble  liope  of  hii  final  dclivcrnncc,  wh^n  I  saw  him 
lash  himself  to  the  box,  and  commit  himself  to  the  sea.** 

"They  sank  as  a  matter  of  course,**  replied  the  Captain,  "and 
that  like  a  shot  They  will  scon  rise  again,  however— ^<  noi  till 
the  $aU  melti.'' 

"Tliesaltr  leja-^lated. 

"  Ilush  r  said  the  Captair.,  pointing  to  the  wife  and  sisters  of 
the  deceased.  "  We  must  talk  of  these  things  at  some  mom 
appropriate  lime.** 

Wo  suflfcrcd  much,  and  made  a  narrow  escape ;  but  fortune 
befriended  ut,  as.  well  as  our  mates  in  the  long  boat  We  landed, 
in  fine,  more  dead  Uinn  alive,  after  four  days  of  intense  distress, 
upon  the  bench  opposite  Roanoke  Island.  We  remained  hero  a 
week,  were  not  ill-treated  by  the  wreckers,  and  at  length  obtained 
a  poysnge  to  New  York. 

About  a  montli  after  the  loss  of  the  "  Independence,**  I  hiip- 
pened  to  meet  Captain  Hardy  in  Broadway.  Our  conversation 
turned,  naturally,  upon  the  disaster,  and  e«ipeeially  upon  the  sad 
fete  of  poor  Wyatt     I  Uius  learned  the  following  pnrticulan. 

The  artist  had  engaged  passage  for  himself,  wife,  two  sisters 
and  a  servant  His  wife  was,  indeed,  as  slie  had  been  represented, 
a  most  lovely,  and  most  aeconftplished  woman.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fourteenth  of  June,  (the  day  in  which  I  first  visited  the 
ship,)  tlie  lady  suddenly  sickened  and  died.  The  young  husband 
was  frantic  with  grief— but  drcumstanccs  imperatively  forbade  the 
deferring  his  voyage  to  New  York.  It  was  necessary  to  take  to 
her  mother  the  corpse  of  his  adored  wife,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  universal  prejudice  which  would  prevent!^  doing  soi>penly, 
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mi  trdl  kMWB.  NiBa-tenUis  of  tbe  pMtengem  would  ba^-e  aInui- 
domd  Um  ship  rather  than  take  passage  with  a  dead  bod  j. 

Ib  this  dilemma,  Captain  Hardj  arranged  that  the  corpse,  being 
tot  pnrtiallj  embalmed,  and  padced,  with  a  large  quantity  of  salt, 
hi  a  box  of  suitable  dimensions,  should  be  conveyed  on  board  as 
merdiandise.  NoOiing  was  to  be  said  of  the  lady's  decease;  and. 
Mil  WM  well  undorAtood  that  Mr.  WynU  had  engaged  passage 
fcr  hk  wife,  it  became  m^cosNiiry  that  some  |)erMon  should  person* 
ate  her  during  the  roynge.  This  the  deceased's  kdyVmaid  wa* 
earily  prerailcd  on  to  do.  The  extra  state-room,  originally  en- 
giiged  Ibr  Ais  girl,  during  her  mistress*  life,  was  now  merely 
retained.  In  this  statc-ruom  the  pscudo  wife  slept,  of  course, 
ewy  night  In  tbe  day-time  she  performed,  to  the  best  of  hei 
ability,  the  part  of  her  mistress— whose  person,  it  had  been  care- 
MIy  Moertained,  was  unknown  to  any  of  the  passengers  on  board 

My  own  mistakes  arose,  naturally  enough,  through  too  cafelcsft. 
loo  ioquisitiTe,  and  too  impulsive'a  temperament  But  of  late,  it 
is  a  rare  thing  that  I  sleep  soundly  at  night  There  is  a  counter 
■wee  whidi  haunU  me,  turn  as  I  will.  There  k  an  hysterlo' 
Ingh  whkb  will  fereTer  ring  within  my  ears. 


KING    PEST. 

A  TALE  OONTAINIKO  AN  ALLEGORY. 


The  gods  do  bear  and  well  allow  in  kings 
Tbe  tUqgi  whidi  thoj  ablior  in  rascal  routot. 

Buekhurati  Drtffedjf  9/  FerrtM  mnd  Porrta. 

Adovt  twelve  o*clock,  one  night  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
during  the  chivalrous  reign  of  the  third  Edward,  two  seamen  be- 
longing to  tlie  crew  of  the  **  Free  and  Eiwy,**  a  trading  scliooner 
plying  between  Sluys  and  tlio  Timmofi,  and  then  at  anchor  in  that 
river,  were  much  astonished  to  find  themselves  seated  in  the  tap- 
room of  an  ale-house  in  the  parish  of  St  Andrews,  London — which 
ale-house  bore  for  sign  the  portraiture  of  a  "  Jolly  Tar.** 

The  room,  although  ill-contrived,  smoke-blackened,  low-pitched, 
and  in  every  other  respect  agreeing  with  the  general  character  of 
such  places  at  the  period — was,  nevcKlieless,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
grotesque  groups  scattered  hero  and  there  within  it,  sufBcienUy 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

Of  these  groups  our  two  seamen  formed,  I  think,  the  most  in- 
teresting, if  not  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  one  who  flp))eared  to  bo  the  elder,  and  whom  his  companion 
addressed  by  the  characteristic  appellation  of  "  Legs,^  was  at  the 
same  time  much  the  taller  of  the  two.  lie  might  have  measured 
six  foot  and  a  half,  nid  an  habitual  stoop  in  the  shoulders  seemed 
to  have  been  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  nllttude  so  enormous. 
— Superfluities  in  height  were,  however,  more  than  accounted  for 
by  deficiencies  in  other  respects.  He  was  exceedingly  thin ;  and 
-night,  as  his  associates  asserted,  have  answered,  when  drunk,  for 
1  pennant  at  the  masi4iead,  or,  when  sober,iugre  served  for  a  jib- 
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But  tlKms  jesii,  aod  others,  of  ft  similiir  niiUirci  hod  6?i* 
deoUj  produced,  at  no  time,  aoy  effect  upon  the  cacliiiiiiAtorj 
omsclct  of  tlie  tar.  With  high  cheek-bones,  a  lfii|^.hiiwk-nose, 
retreating  chin,  fallen  undor-jftw,  and  huge  protruding  irhite  eyes, 
the  expression  of  bis  countenance,  although  tinged  with  a  species 
of  dogged  indifference  to  matters  and  things  in  general,  was  not 
the  len  utterlj  solemn  and  serious  bejond  all  attempts  at  imita* 
lion  or  description. 

The  yoonger  seaman  was,  in  all  outward  appearance,  the  con- 
verse of  bis  companion.  lib  stature  could  not  have  exceeded  four 
feet..  A  pair  of  stumpj  bow-lcgn  supported  his  squat,  unwiekllj 
fignre,  while  hb  unusually  short  and  thick  arms,  with  no  ordinary 
isis  al  their  extremities,  swung  off  dangling  from  hb  sides  hko 
the  fins  .of  a  sea-turtle.  Small  eyes,  of  no  particuhir  color,  twin- 
kled far  bock  in  hb  head,  lib  nose  remained  buried  in  the  mass 
of  flesh  whidi  enveloped  hb  round,  full,  and  purple  face;  and  hb 
thick  upper-lip  rested  upon  the  still  thicker  one  beneath  with  an 
air  of  compbiccnt  sclf-sntisfnction,  mucli  heightened  by  the  owner^s 
habit  of  licking  them  at  intervals.  He  evidently  regarded  his  tail 
shipmate  with  a  feeling  half-wondrous,  half-quixzical ;  and  stared 
np  occasionally  in  hb  fiice  as  the  red  setting  sun  stares  up  at  the 
crags  of  Ben  Nevb. 

Various  and  eventful,  however,  had  been  the  peregrinations  of 
the  worthy  couple  in  and  about  the  different  tap-housc>s  of  the 
tteighborliood  during  Uie  earlier  hours  of  the  niglit  Funds  even 
the  most  ample,  are  not  always  everlasting:  and  it  was  with 
empty  pockets  our  firiends  had  ventured  upon  the  present  hos- 
lehrie. 

At  the  precise  period,  then,  wlien  this  history  properly  com- 
mences, LogM,  and  hb  fellow,  Uugh  Tarpaulin,  sat,  each  with  both 
elbows  resting  upon  tlie  large  oaken  table  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  with  a  hand  upon  either  cheek.  Tliey  were  eyeing, 
from  behind  a  huge  flagon  of  unpaid-for  ^  humming-stuff,**  the 
portentous  words,  ^  No  Chalk,**  which  to  their  indignation  and 
mienbhment  were  scored  over  the  doorway  by  means  of  that  very 
mineral  wliose  presence  tliey  purported  to  deny.  Not  that  the 
gift  of  decyphering  written  diaracters — a  gift  among  the  common* 
•kj  of  that  day  eonsidefed  liUle  lesa  eabalbtical  than  the  mi  of 
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inditing-^oukl,  in  strict  justice,  have  been  hud  to  the  chai^  of 
eithar  diMnple  of  the  sea;  but  there  was,  to  say  tlie  trutli,  a  cer- 
tain twbt  in  the  formation  of  the  letters— an  indc^criUiblo  lee- 
lurch  about  the  whole— which  fortboded,  in  tlio  opiui<Mi  of  both 
seamen,  a  long  run  of  dirty  weather;  and  detc^rmined  llicm  at 
once,  m  tlie  allc^'orical  words  of  Legs  himself;  to  **  pump  ship, 
dew  up  all  sail,  and  scud  before  the  wind.** 

Having  accordingly  dbposed  of  what  remained  of  the  ale,  and 
looped  up  the  poinU  of  their  short  doubled,  tliey  finally  made  a 
bolt  for  the  street  Although  Tarpaulin  rolled  twice  into  the  fire- 
place, mij»tnking  it  for  the  door,  yet  their  escape  was  nt  length 
happily  cffecteil-and half  after  twelve  o'clock  (bund  our  heroes 
npc  for  mischief,  and  running  for  life  down  a  dark  alfey  in  Uie 
direction  of  St  Andrew's  Stair,  hotly  pursued  by  Uio  landlodv 
ofthe  "Jolly  Tar.**  r  /  wiy 

At  the  epoch  of  Uib  eventful  tele,  and  periodically,  for  many 
years  before  and  after,  all  England,  but  more  ei^pecially  the  inetro- 
polb,  resounded  with  the  fearful  cry  of  "  Plague  !**  The  city  was 
in  n  great  measure  dciiopulatcd— and  in  those  horrible  regions,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Thames,  whci-c  amid  the  dark,  nnri^ow,  and 
filthy  Inncs  and  alleys,  the  Demon  of  DiiM^ase  wm  siipj>osed  to 
have  had  hb  nativity.  Awe,  Terror,  and  SupersUtioii  were  alone 
to  bo  found  stilking  abraid. 

By  authority  of  the  king  sucli  districts  were  placed  under  ten, 
and  all  j>erPons  forbidden,  under  piiin  of  death,  to  intrude  upon 
their  dbmnl  solitude.  Yet  neither  the  mandate  of  the  nionaich, 
nor  the  huge  Hnrriew  erected  at  the  entrances  of  the  street^  nor 
the  pro^}>ect  of  that  loathsome  death  which,  with  almost  aWlute 
certainty,  overwhelmed  the  wretch  whom  no  |>eril  could  deter 
from  the  adventure,  prevented  the  unfiirnbhed  and  untenanted 
dwellings  from  lieing  stripped,  by  the  hand  of  nightly  rapine,  of 
every  article,  such  as  iron,  braw,  or  h?Ad-work,  which  could  in  any 
manner  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account 

Above  all,  it  was  usually  found,  upon  the  annual  winter  opening 
of  the  barriers,  that  locks,  bolts,  and  secret  cellars,  had  proved  but 
slender  protection  to  those  rich  stores  of  wines  and  liipiors  which, 
in  consideration  of  the  rbk  and  trouble  of  removal,  many  of  the 
numerous  dealers  having  shops  in  the  neighborhood  had  eonsenc- 
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•d  to  trarti  dmiiv  the  period  of  eiiloi  to  to  imitfkieiit  a  te- 
evitf. 

B«t  there  were  rery  few  of  the  tenor-ttricken  pcoplo  who  attri* 
bttled  these  doings  to  the  ageacjr  of  hvinaii  hands.  Post-spirits, 
plague-goUins,  and  fevcr-deinons,  were  the  popular  imps  of  mis- 
Alt(;  and  talcs  so  blood-chilling  were  hourly  told,  that  the  whole 
BUMS  of  forbidden  building*  was,  at  length,  enveloped  in  terror  ni  in 
a  shroud,  and  the  plunderer  himself  was  often  scared  away  by  the 
horrors  his  own  depredations  lind  created ;  Icanng  the  entire  vast 
cireuit  of  |>roliibitcd  district  to  gloom,  silence,  pestilence,  and  death. 

It  was  by  ono  of  the  terrific  barriers  alrimdy  mentioned,  and 
which  indicated  tlie  region  beyond  to  be  under  the  Pest-ban,  that, 
Ib  scrambling  down  an  alley.  Legs  and  the  worthy  Uugh  Tarpau* 
fin  found  their  progress  suddenly  impeded.  To  return  was  out 
«f  the  question,  and  no  time  was  to  bo  lost,  as  their  pursuers  were 
doee  upon  tlieir  heels.  With  thorough-bred  scnmcn  to  dumber 
up  the  roughly  fashioned  plank-work  was  a  trifle ;  and,  maddened 
with  Uie  twofold  excitement  of  exorcise  and  liquor,  they  leaped 
«iihe»itatingly  down  within  the  enclosure,  and  holding  on  their 
drunken  course  with  shouts  and  yellings,  were  soon  bewildered  in 
Hs  noisome  and  intricate  recesses.  * 

Had  they  not,  indeed,  been  intoxicated  beyond  moral  sense, 
Ifacir  reeling  footsteps  must  hare  been  palsied  by  the  horrors  of 
their  situation.  Tlic  air  was  cold  and  misty.  Hie  paving-stones, 
loosened  from  their  beds,  lay  in  wild  disorder  amid  the  tail,  rank 
grass,  which  sprang  up  around  the  feet  and  ankles.  Fallen  houses 
dioked  up  the  streets.  The  most  fetid  and  poisonous  smells  every- 
where prevailed ; — and  by  the  aid  of  that  gliastly  light  which, 
oven  at  midnight,  never  fails  to  emanate  from  a  va|>ory  and  pesti- 
lential atmosphere,  might  be  discerned  lying  in  the  by-patlis  and 
aUeya,  or  rotting  in  Uie  windowlese  habitations,  tlio  carcass  of 
Many  a  nocturnal  plunderer  arrested  by  the  hand  of  the  plague  in 
the  rery  perpetration  of  his  robbery. 

But  it  lay  not  in  the  power  of  images,  or  tensations,  or  impedi- 
■leiits  such  as  these,  to  stay  the  course  of  men  who,  naturally 
brsrei  and  at  thai  time  specially,  brimful  of  courage  and  of 
*h«mming-stuff  r  would  hare  reded,  as  straight  as  their  condi- 
tba  might  have  pemittedy  undauntedly  into  the  very  jaws  of 
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Death.  Onward-still  onward  stalked  the  grim  Logs,  making  the 
desolate  solemnity  echo  and  re-echo  with  ydls  like  the  terrific 
war-whoop  of  the  Indian :  and  onward,  still  onward  rolkd  the 
dumpy  Tarpaulin,  hanging  on  to  tlie  doublet  of  his  more  active 
companion,  and  for  surpassing  the  lalter's  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions  in  the  way  of  vocal  music,  by  bull-roarings  in  Ihu$o,  fh>m  the 
profundity  of  his  stentorian  lungs. 

They  had  now  evidently  reached  tlie  strong  liold  of  the  pesti- 
lence. Their  way  at  evciy  step  or  plunge  grew  more  noisome  and 
more  Iiomblc— the  paths  more  narrow  and  more  intricate.  Huge 
stones  and  beams  falling  momontly  from  tlio  decaying  roofs  above 
them,  gave  evidence,  by  thdr  sullen  and  licavy  descent,  of  the  vast 
height  of  the  surrounding  houses;  and  while  actud  exertion  be- 
«me  necessary  to  force  a  pasjiago  through  frequent  hea|)s  of  rub- 
bish.  It  was  by  no  means  seldom  tliat  the  hand  fell  upon  a  skdeton 
or  rested  upon  a  moro  fleshy  corpse. 

Suddenly,  as  the  seamen  stumbled  against  Uie  entrance  of  a 
tdl  and  ghastly-looking  building,  a  yell  moro  tlian  usually  sliriU 
from  Uie  throat  of  the  excited  Legs,  was  replied  to  from  wiUiin,  in 
a  rapid  succession  of  wild,  hmglitor-like,  and  fiendish  shrieks. 
Notlnng  daunted  at  sounds  wliidi,  of  such  a  nature,  at  sudi  a  time, 
and  in  8udi  a  place,  might  have  curdled  Uie  very  blood  in  liearts 
less  irrevocably  on  fire,  the  drunken  couple  rudied  headlong  against 
Uie  door,  burst  it  open,  and  staggered  into  Uie  midst  of  Uiinin  wiUi 
a  volley  of  curses. 

The  room  within  which  they  found  themselves  proved  to  be  Uie 
shop  of  an  undertaker;  but  an  open  trap-door,  in  a  comer  of  Uie 
floor  near  Uie  entrance,  looked  down  upon  a  long  range  of  wine- 
cellars,  whose  depths  the  occasiond  sound  of  bursUng  bottles  pro- 
claimed  to  be  wdl  stored  with  thdr  appropriate  contents.  In  Uie 
middle  of  tho  room  stood  a  tablo—in  Uio  centre  of  which  again 
aro«5  a  huge  tub  of  what  appeared  to  be  punch.  Bottles  of  various 
wines  and  cordials,  togeUier  wiUi  jugs,  pitchers,  and  flagons  of 
every  shape  and  quality,  were  scattered  profusely  upon  Uie  board. 
Around  it,  upon  coflin-tressds,  was  seated  a  company  of  dx.  Thh 
company  I  will  endeavor  to  delineate  ono  by  one. 

Fronting  Uie  entrance,  and  elevated  a  litUe  above  his  com* 
panions,  sat  a  personage  who  i^peared  to  be  Uie  preddent  of  Uie 
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taUe.  His  stature  was  gaunt  and  taI1»  and  Legs  was  confounded 
to  behold  in  bim  a  figure  more  emaciated  than  himself.  His  face 
wm  m  jcHow  as  saffron— but  no  feature  excepting  one  alone,  was 
•ttffidentlj  marked  to  merit  a  particular  description,  lliis  one 
eooiisted  in  a  forehead  so  unusuallj  and  hideously  lofty,  as  to 
hate  the  appearance  of  a  bonnet  or  crown  of  flesh  superadded  upon 
the  lifttQnil  head.  Ilis  mouth  was  puckered  and  dimpled  into  an 
exptesskm  of  ghastly  affability,  and  his  eyes,  as  indeed  the  eyes  of 
iH  at  table,  were  glazed  over  with  the  fumes  of  Intoxication.  This 
geoUeman  was  clotlicd  from  head  to  foot  in  a  richly-embroidered 
black  silk-Teivet  pall,  wrapped  negligently  around  his  fonn  after 
the  bshion  of  a  Spanish  cloak.  Ilis  head  was  stuck  full  of  sable 
hearse-plumcsi  which  he  nodded  to  and  fro  with  a  jaunty  and 
kaowing  air ;  and,  in  his  right  hand,  ho  held  a  huge  himian 
thigh-bone,  with  which  he  appeared  to  have  been  ja^t  knocking 
iown  some  member  of  the  company  for  a  song. 

Opposite  him,  and  with  her  back  to  .the  door,  was  a  lady  of  no 
whH  the  less  extraordinary  character.  Although  quite  as  tall  as 
the  penon  just  described,  she  had  no  right  to  complain  of  his  un- 
aaiural  emaciation.  She  was  evidently  in  the  hist  stage  of  a  dropsy ; 
and  her  figure  resembled  nearly  that  of  the  huge  puncheon  of 
October  beer  which  stood,  with  the  head  driven  in,  close  by  her 
side,  in  a  -corner  of  the  chamber.  Her  fiioo  was  exceedingly 
round,  red,  and  full ;  and  the  same  peculiarity,  or  rather  want  of 
peculiarity,  attached  itself  to  her  countenance,  which  I  before  men- 
tioned  in  the  case  of  the  ]>resident — that  is  to  say,  only  one  feature 
of  her  fiM»  was  sufBcieutly  distinguished  to  need  a  separate  charao- 
terlsation :  indeed  the  acute  Tarpaulin  immediately  observed  thai 
the  same  remark  might  have  applied  to  each  individual  person  of 
the  party ;  every  one  of  whom  seemed  to  possess  a  monopoly  of 
•ome  particular  portion  of  physiognomy.  With  the  Udy  in  ques- 
tioa  this  portion  proved  to  be  the  mouth.  Gommenoing  at  the 
r^i  ear,  it  swept  with  a  terrific  chasm  to  the  left — the  short  pen- 
diuits  which  she  wore  in  either  auricle  continually  bobbing  into 
the  aperture.  She  made,  however,  every  exertion  to  keep  her 
ttoath  closed  and  look  dignified,  in  a  dress  oousistiag  of  a  newly 
•tarehed  and  ironed-  shroud  coming  up  chMO  under  her  chin,  with 
a  erinpled  rnfSe  of  eambrie  muslin. 
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hectic  snot  which  tlnmwi  k--     *t.       .      .       ^  '  '*""  ""  ^^^  sikrht 
^ut  ton,  however  nwvnH^  u      ^^''^umption.     An  air  of  extreme 

under  Hp.  „„d  i„  iZTih^iS     •  ''""* ''"""' '"»'  »«'«""•« 
to  her  cou„|e„«„ce  n  «>„,e.h„t  c^Z^^^l'^Z'^  «*'' 

^posed  upon  Su::^zs^iz?  It  •""  v'"^°  ^-'- 

of  Oporto  wine.    With  h"^m,  fowT  ."  '?  ''"«"  ""*'«" 
l«S  deposited  upon  tl.o  tobl T  1'        "'*''  """  ^^"8^ 

crerj  inch  of  his  pcrwnai  I!!,^  ^  i  ^  '"'"""'^  ""^  »Pon 
«ff«.t  in  calling  „tt^S^„  L  r"^  ''"f  "^^  "">«  o'I'cciaJ  de- 

«7  the  tr„th.^„u;tt:  1  iroS^:'  '"n  '^'•'  ^ 

to  fit  him  exceedingly  well-UZ  J.,1 '  JT'^'  '^  ""'  ™»«»« 
««.ly  «mbroidcred%L?n  corer„tir-  ^""^  ""'  "^  *««""• 
«c«tcheon,  which.  In  l^Z^  "Tj^l'T^  *"  **^  e^^^rior^ 

;s":^^«---^p^rrd::ii-^^^^^^ 

nece^n.7.  in  the  oJinlonTLet  b,  *    LTf""  ^"''•"^•' 
wine-bibbing  «»t  of  hi.  vJTS'  "^ *•.!««''"'''/  •otti.h  aini 

nevertheless  which  it  w«  nTl^u.  t  T  "^  '"^«''«"'  «"^ 
tow««d  «w.y  Into  i^ZXt  ofte""'^'"^  •*'  ««"'"•• 

a      .        .  ^ 
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ofCMJoniHy  priekcd  op  h  n  spanu,  nl  ilia  aoond  of  the  dniHag 
•f  »corL 

Fronting  iiini«  tixthlj  and  lastly,  was  titnated  a  aingnlarlj  ttiff> 
looking  peftonagOi  who,  being  aifflieted  with  pandjsis,  mnst,  to 
apeak  aerioQsly,  hare  felt  rcry  ill  at  ease  in  his  nnacoommodating 
liabilimenta.  He  wm  liahitcd,  somewhat  uniquely,  in  a  new  and 
kandioine  mahogany  coffin.  Its  top  or  head-piece  pressed  upon 
tlie  sknll  of  the  wearer,  and  extended  over  it  in  the  ftishion  of  a 
hood,  giving  to  the  entire  bee  an  air  of  indescribabk  interest  Arm* 
holea  bad  been  cut  in  the  sides,  for  the  sake  not  more  of  elegance 
Uian  of  convenience ;  bnt  the  dress,  nevertheless,  prevented  its 
proprietor  from  sitting  as  erect  as  his  associates;  and  as  he  lay 
fodiaing  against  his  tressel,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  a 
pair  of  httge  goggle  eyes  tolled  np  their  awf^l  whites  towards  the 
eeiling  in  absotnte  amaxement  at  their  own  enormity. 

Before  eadi  of  the  party  lay  a  poKion  of  a  skull,  whieh^  was 
Med  as  a  drinking  cnp.  Overhead  was  suspended  a  human  skele- 
ton, by  roeanf  of  a  rope  tied  round  one  of  tlie  logs  and  fi\stcned  to 
a  ring  in  the  ceiKng.  The  other  limb  con6ned  by  no  such  fetter, 
atndi  off  f^m  the  body  at  right  angles,  causing  the  whole  loose 
and  rattling  frame  to  dangle  and  twiri  about  at  the  caprice  of 
every  occasional  puff  of  wind  which  found  its  way  into  the  apart* 
MKiuiL  Tn  the  cranium  of  this  hideous  thing  lay  a  quantity  of 
ignited  diareoal,  whidi  threw  a  fitful  but  vivid  light  over  the  entire 
aoene ;  while  coffins,  and  other  wares  appertaining  to  the  shop  of 
an  undertaker,  were  piled  high  np  around  the  room,  and  against 
the  windows,  preventing  any  ray  from  escaping  into  the  street. 

'  At  sight  of  this  extraordinary  assembly,  and  of  their  still  more 
extraordinaiy  paraphernalia,  our  two  seamen  did  not  conduct 
themselvea  with  that  degree  of  decorum  which  miglit  have  been 
expected.  Legs,  leaning  against  the  wall  near  which  ho  happened 
to  be  standing,  dropped  his  lower  jaw  still  lower  than  usual,  and 
qpread  open  his  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent :  while  Hugh  Tnrpau- 
fa,  stooping  down  so  as  to  bring  his  nose  upon  a  level  with  the 
table,  and  spreading  out  a  palm  upon  either  knee,  burst  into  a 
hwg,  loud;  and  obstreperous  roar  of  very  ill-timed  and  immoderate 
langhter. 

Widionti  however,  taking  offence  at  behavior  so  excessively 
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mde^the  tall  president  smUed  very  graciously  upon  tiie  intruders 
--nodded  to  them  m  a  dignified  manner  with  his  head  of  sable 
phunes-and,  arising,  took  each  by  an  arm,  and  led  him  to  a  Si>at 
which  some  others  of  the  company  had  pkiced  in  the  meantime 
for  his  accommodation.    Log,  to  all  this  offerod  not  the  slightest 
resistance,  but  sat  down  as  he  tvas  diitsctod;  while  the  irallant 
nug^i,  renting  his  coffin  tressel  from  its  station  near  the  head 
of  the  table,  to  tiie  vicinity  of  Uie  liUle  consumptive  huly  in  tlie 
.  windmg  sheet,  plumped  down  by  her  side  in  high  glee,  and  i>our. 
mg  out  a  skull  of  red  wine,  quaffed  it  totiieir  better  acquainUnccs 
But  at  tills  presumption  tiie  stiff  genUeman  in  the  coffm  se^MiuJ 
exceedingly  neUled ;  and  serioiB  consequences  might  have  eiisufd, 
had  not  the  president,  rapping  upon  tiie  table  witii  his  trunclieom 
diverted  tiie  attention  of  all  present  to  tiie  fblk>wing  speech : 

it  becomes  our  duty  upon  tiie  present  happy  occasion" 

•*  Aviist  tiiere  P  interrupted  fx^gs,  hiking  veiy  aerious,  "  avast 
there  a  bit,  I  say,  and  tell  us  who  tiio  devil  ye  all  are,  and  what 
business  ye  have  here,  rigged  off  like  tiie  foul  fiends,  and  swiilinx 

?"'^.S  '^.""I'l  "T"^  ^'''^^  ^^  ^''^  ^'"^^  ^  ™y  ^oneBi  Shi,; 
mate.  Will  Wimble  tiie  underUker  !•' 

At  tills  unpardonable  i>iece  of  ill-brecding,  all  the  original  com- 
pany  half  started  to  their  feet,  and  utteixKl  the  same  rapid  siie> 
cession  of  wiM  fiendish  shrieks  which  had  before  caught  tiie 
attention  of  tiie  seamen.  The  prtjsident.  however,  was  tiie  fint  to 
recover  his  composure,  and  at  lengtii>  turning  to  Legs  witii  arcat 
dignity,  recommenced :     *  ^  « 

«  Most  willingly  will  we  gratify  any  leasonabfc  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  gttesU  so  illustrious,  unbidden  though  tiiey  be.  Know 
then  tiiat  in  tiiese  dominions  I  am  monaroh,  and  here  rule  with 
undivided  empire  under  tiie  titie  of  •  King  pest  the  First' 

•*Thls  apartment,  which  you  no  doubt  profanely  suppose  to  l>e 
tiie  shop  of  WiUWimble  the  underUker^a  man  whom  we  know 
not,  and  whose  plebeian  appelhition  has  never  before  tin's  niglit 
thwarted  our  royal  ears— Uiis  apartment,  I  say,  is  tiie  Dais-Cham- 
ber  of  our  Palace,  devoted  to  tiie  councils  of  our  kingdom,  and  to 
other  sacred  and  lofty  purposes. 

"The  noble  lady  who  sits  opposite  is  Queen  Pest,  our  Serene 
i^onwrt    The  otiier  exalted  personages  whom  yon  behold  are  all 
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rf  oar  famay.  and  wear  tbe  insignia  of  the  Wood  royal  under 
i.  moeTTftitles  of '  Hfa  Grace  the  A«h  Duke  Peet-Ifcrou.'- 
^iT^'tirlTuVe  Pest-ncnaaiw  Hi.  Grace  tl« 
1W«_«k1  •  Her  Serene  Highness  the  Arch  Duchess  Ana-Pest 

•A.  regard^-  continued  he,  "your  demand  of  the  hu«n«» 
«KMi  whXwe  sit  hen,  in  council,  we  might  he  pardoned  h, 
nSLng  that  it  concerns,  and  concerns  al<m«,  our  own  P"J"t«  ""^ 
Sd  Sercrt,  WKli.  in  no  manner  Important  to  any  other  than 
^  But  in  considcraUon  of  tho«s  righto  to  ^h"^, »  «"«*• 
ShLngcr.  you  may  feel  your^^Wc.  entitled,  we  w.11  further- 
■CO  expW.  that  we  .«>  hero  this  mgh^  prepared  by  deep  r^ 
M«ch  Old  ««ur«to  inrntigation,  to  examine,  analyie,  and  tho- 
„«ghly  determine  the  indefinable  spirit-the  ,ncomprehens.ble 
«Su«i  and  nata«^f  tho«.  inestimable  treasures  of  the  palate, 
le  wines,  ale^  and  liqueurs  of  this  goodly  metropolis :  by  ~ 
IkL  r«ltI«co  not  more  our  own  design,  than  the  tirue  wj. 
taTrf  that  unearthly  sorereign  whose  teign  is  OTcr  us  all,  whose 
aomlBlon.  are  unlimited,  and  whose  name  is 'Death.  _ 

-Who*,  nam*  is  Davy  Jones  T  ejaculated  Tarpauhn,  helpmg 
the  hdy  by  his  side  to  a  skull  of  liqueur,  and  pouring  out  a  second 

Air  liinMelf 
-  Profaiie  rariet  T  said  the  president,  now  turning  his  attention 

to  the  worthy  Hugh.  «p~fi«e  and  ««=~W^*''''=^'-rJ;S;* 
«M.  that  in  consideration  of  tho«j  rights  wh.ch,  ercn  m  ti.y  filthy 
pe«»,  we  feel  no  inclination  to  Tlohrte,  we  hare  condewended  to 
mke  reply  to  thy  rude  and  unseasonable  inquiries.  We  never- 
Ihdesa.  for  your  unhallowed  intrusion  upon  our  councils,  helwipc 
h  our  duty  to  mulct  thee  and  thy  companion  in  each  a  gallon  of 
Bhck  Strap-haying  imbibed  which  to  ti»  prosperity  of  our  king- 
ioi«-«t  a  singk  draught-«nd  upon  your  bemied  kncea-ye 
'  ahall  be  forthwiUi  f^ee  either  to  proeeed  upon  your  way,  or  remam 
md  be  admitted  to  the  pritilege.  of  our  UWe,  according  to  your 
twpedive  and  indlTidu d  pleasures."  «  .  t 

M*  would  be  a  matter  of  utter  unpossibiUty,"  rephed  Ljg^ 
whom  the  assumption.  «id  *«"«ty  ^^  »-8j^-**' J^^*^ 
«ide«tlT  inspired  with  some  «««"«•/ J«P«^„  !^Z^^ 
nd  rteidled  WmseK  by  the  toWe  as  he  spoke-"  it  would,  please 
^  Ho^,  b^  u  «»rtter  of  utter  unposrfWBty  to  stow  nway  in 


tnj  bold  even  one-fourth  pari  of  thai  same  liqiior  which  your 
roajeslj  has  just  mentioned.  To  nay  nothing  of  tho  stutfA  placed 
on  board  in  tlie  forenoon  by  way  of  ballast,  and  not  to  mention 
the  varions  ales  and  liqueurs  shipped  this  evening  at  various  sea- 
ports, I  have,  at  present,  a  full  cai^  of  '  humming  stud*'  taken  in 
and  duly  paid  for  at  tho  sign  of  tlie  'Jolly  Tar.*  You  will,  there- 
fore, please  your  majesty,  be  so  good  as  to  take  the  wiU  for  tho 
deed — for  by  no  manner  of  means  either  can  I  or  will  I  swallow 
another  drop— least  of  all  a  drop  of  that  villanous  bilge-water  that 
answers  to  tho  hail  of  *  Black  Strap.*  ** 

**  Belay  that  P  interrupted  Tarpaulin,  astonished  not  more  at 
the  length  of  his  companitm^s  speech  than  at  tlio  nature  of  his 
refusal — *^  Belay  that,  you  lubber  1-r-aiid  I  say,  Legs,  none  of  your 
palaver  1  Afy  hull  is  still  light,  although  I  confess  you  yourself 
seem  to  be  a  little  top-heavy  ;  and  m  for  the  matter  of  your  share 
of  the  cargo,  why  ratJicr  than  raise  a  squall  I  would  find  stowage- 
room  for  it  myself,  but" 

''This  proceeding,**  inter^iosed  tho  president,  "  is  by  no  means 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  die  mulct  or  sentence,  which  b  in 
its  nature  Median,  and  not  to  be  altered  or  recalled,  llie  condl 
Uons  we  have  imposed  must  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  that 
without  a  moment*s  hesitation— ^in  failure  of  which  fulfilment  we 
decree  tliat  you  do  here  be  tied  neck  and  heels  together,  and  duly 
drowned  as  rebels  in  yon  hogshead  of  Octolx*r  beer  !** 

"  A  sentence  I — a  sentence  I — a  righteous  and  just  sentence  I — 
a  glorious  decree  I — 'a  most  worthy  and  upright,  and  holy  con* 
demnation  I**  shouted  the  Pest  family  altogether.  Tlie  king  ele* 
vated  his  forehead  into  innumerable  wrinkles ;  tlie  gouty  little  old 
mail  puffed  like  a  pair  of  bellows ;  the  lady  of  the  winding  sheet 
waved  her  nose  to  and  fro ;  the  gentleman  in  the  cotton  drawers 
pricked  up  his  ears ;  she  of  the  shroud  gasped  like  a  dying  fish ; 
and  he  of  the  coffin  looked  sUiT  and  rolled  up  his  eyes. 

"  Ugh  I  ugh  I  ugh  I**  chuckled  Tarpaulin,  without  heeding  the 
general  excitation,  "  ugh  1  ugh  I  ugh  I^  ugh  1  ugh  1  ugh  I  ugh  I 
— ugh  I  ugh  1  ugh  I — I  was  sayiikg,**  said  he,  "  I  was  saying  when 
Mr.  King  Pest  poked  in  his  marlin-spike,  that  a^  for  the  matter  of 
two  or  three  gallons  more  or  less  of  Black  Strap,  it  was  a  trifle  to 
a  tight  sea-boat  like  myself  not  overstowed — ^but  when  it  comes  to 
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KING   PEST. 


Knro  PEST. 


Makhig  the  bealth  of  the  Devil  (whom  God  Assoilzie)  ond  going 
4dwii  vpuD  mj  niaiTOW  bones  to  his  ill-favored  majesty  there* 
whom  I  know,  as  well  as  I  know  ro jself  to  be  a  sinner,  to  be  no* 
ho&y  IB  the  whole  world,  but  Tim  llnrlygurly  the  stago-phyer  I— 
whj  I  its  quite  another  gness  sort  of  a  thing,  and  utterly  and  alto* 
gather  post  my  eomprchcnsion.** 

He  was  not  allowed  to  finish  this  speech  in  tranquillity.  At 
the  name  of  Tim  Uurlygurly  the  whole  assembly  leaped  from 
their  seats. 

*  Treason  T  shouted  his  Majesty  King  Pest  the  First 

**  Treason  T  said  the  little  man  with  the  gout 

"Treason  T  screamed  the  Arch  Duchess  Ana-Pest 

**  Treason  T  mattered  the  gentleman  with  his  jaws  tied  up, 

"  Treason  P  growled  he  of  the  coffin. 

"  Treason  T  treason  T  shrieked  her  majesty  of  the  mouth ;  and, 
seising  by  the  hinder  part  of  his  breeches  the  unfortunate  Tarpau- 
Hb,  who  had  just  commenced  pouring  out  for  himself  a  skull  of 
fiqueur,  she  lifted  him  high  into  the  air,  and  let  him  fall  without 
ceremony  into  the  huge  open  puncheon  of  his  beloved  ale.  Bob- 
bing up  and  down,  for  a  ft;w  seconds,  like  an  apple  in  a  bowl  of 
toddy,  he,  at  length,  finally  disappeared  amid  the  whirl|K)ol  of 
foam  which,  in  the  already  eflfervesccnt  liquor,  his  struggles  easily 
aneoeoded  in  creating. 

Not  tamely,  however,  did  the  tall  seaman  behold  the  discom- 
fiture of  his  companion.  Jostling  King  Pest  through  the  open 
trap,  the  valiant  Legs  slammed  the  door  down  upon  him  with  an 
oath,  and  strode  towards  the  centre  of  the  room.  Here  tearing 
4owii  the  skeleton  which  swung  over  the  table,  he  laid  it  about 
him  with  so  much  energy  and  good  will,  that,  as  the  last  glimpses 
of  yght  died  away  within  the  apartment  he  succeeded  in  knocking 
out  the  brains  of  the  little  gentleman  with  the  gout  Rushing 
then  with  all  his  force  against  the  fatal  hogshead  full  of  October 
ale  and  Hugh  Tarpaulin,  he  rolled  it  over  and  over  in  an  instant. 
Ottt  burst  a  deluge  of  liquor  so  fierce — so  impetuous — so  over- 
whelming— that  the  room  was  'flooded  from  wall  to  wall — the 
loaded  table  wat  overturned— the  tressels  were  thrown  upon  their 
haeka— the  tub  of  punch  into  the  firc-plaos — and  the  ladies  into 
kyatcries.  Fikaofdeath-ftimiture  floundered  about  Jup^s, pitchers. 


m 
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and  carboys  mmgled  promi^uously  in  the  melee,  and  wicker  flairons 
encounterpd  desperately  with  boUlcs  of  junk.  Tlio  man  wilhUie 
horrors  was  drowned  upon  the  spot-^l.c  little  stiff  gentleman 
floated  off  m  his  cofrm-^and  Uk.  victorious  r>^g«,  ^\Z  CZ 

street,  and  made  a  bee-line  for  the  "Fnjo  and  Easy,"  followed 
mj^ca^  «ul  by  the  redoubtable  Hugh  Tarpaulin,  who,  having 
sneeied  three  or  four  Umes,  panted  and  puffed  after  him  with  the 
Arch  Duchess  Am^P^t 
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*Tov  liArd-hearied,  dunder-headed,  obsttaaie,  niftty,  cniBtji 
«M^,fai^oldiavagor  Bald  I,  in  fancy,  one  aftcmooo,  to  my 
grand  wide  Rarogndgeon— tbaking  my  first  at  him  in  imagina- 
tion. 

Oriy  fa  imagination.  The  ftct  fe,  some  trivial  discrepancy  did 
mif  }nst  then,  between  what  I  said  and  what  I  had  not  the 
•owa^  to  say— between  what  I  did  and  what  I'had  half  a  mind 

The  oM  porpoise,  m  I  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  was  sit- 
ting with  his  feet  npon  the  mantel-piece,  and  a  bnmper  of  port  in 
Us  paw,  making  strenuous  efforts  to  accomplish  the  ditty 

VUk  iom^9€n9  pUint 

«•  My  dear  unde,*"  said  I,  closing  the  door  gently,  and  approach- 
ii^him  with  the  blandest  of  smiles,  "you  arc  always  so  wry 
kind  and  conwderate,  and  hare  evinced  your  benevolence  in  so 
many— M>  nery  many  ways— that— that  I  feel. I  have  only  to 
tvggist  this  little  point  to  you  once  more  to  make  sure  of  your 
fUl  acquiescence.** 

^Hem  r  said  he,  ••good  boy  I  go  on  r 

••I  am  sure,  my  dearest  unde,  [you  confounded  old  rasc^  Ij 
that  you  have  no  design  really,  seriously,  to  oppose  my  union 
with  Kate.  This  is  merely  a  joke  of  yours,  I  know— ha!  hal 
h*l— bow  f«ry  pleasant  you  are  at  times.** 
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••Hal  lial  bar  said  he,  ••curse  you  I  yes  I** 
'•  To  be  sure — of  course  1  I  knew  you  were  jesting.  Now, 
uncle,  all  that  Kate  and  myself  wish  at  present,  is  that  you  would 
oblige  us  with  your  advice  as — as  regards  the  time — you  know, 
unde — in  short,  when  will  it  be  most  convenient  for  youmelf,  tiint 
the  wedding  shall — shall — come  off,  you  know  T 

••  Come  off,  you  scoundrel  1 — ^what  do  you  mean  by  that  f — 
Better  wait  till  it  goes  on.** 

••Ual  hal  hal— hel  hoi  hel—hil  hil  hil^hol  hoi  ho!— 
hu  1  hul  hu  I— oh,  that^s  good  I — oh,  thaCs  capital — iueh  a  wit  I 
But  all  wo  want  just  not^,  you  know,  uncle,  is  that  you  would 
indicate  the  time  precisely.** 

••Ahl— predselyr 

••  Yes,  unde — ^that  is,  if  it  would  be  quite  agreeabk  to  your- 
sdt** 

••  Would*nt  it  answer,  Bobby,  if  I  were  to  leave  it  at  random-^ 
some  time  within  a  year  or  so,  for  example  t — mutt  I  say  pre- 
cisely !** 

••  1/  you  please,  unde — precisely.** 

••  Well,  then,  Bobby,  my  boy — ^you're  a  fine  fellow,  aren*t  you  f 
— dneo  you  will  have  the  exact  time,  Fit — why  1*11  oblige  you 
for  once.** 

"  Dear  uncle  1** 

••  Hush,  sir  T  [drowning  my  voice] — **  Fll  oblige  you  for  once. 
You  shall  have  my  consent — and  the  plum,  we  mus*nt  forget  the 
plum — let  me  see  1  when  shall  it  be  t  To-day *s  Sunday — is*nt  it! 
Well,  then,  you  shall  be  married  preci^y — -prteitely^  now  mind  1 
— when  three  Sundays  come  together  in  a  week !  Do  y«)U  hear 
me,  sir  I  What  are  you  gaping  at  f  I  say,  you  shall  have  Kate 
and  her  plum  when  Uiree  Sundays  come  together  in  a  week — but 
not  till  then — ^you  young  scapegrace — not  tiU  then,  if  I  die  for  it 
You  know  iM^Pm  a  man  of  my  «9ortf— now  be  off  1**  Here  he 
swallowed  his  bumper  of  port,  while  I  rushed  fit>m  the  room  in 
despair. 

A  very  ''fine  old  English  gentleman,**  was  my  grand-unde 
Rumgndgeon,  but  unlike  him  of  the  song,  he  had  his  weak  points. 
He  was  a  little^  pursy,  pompous,  passionate,  semidrcular  somebody, 
with  a  red  nose,  a  thidi  skull,  n  feng  purse^^d  a  strong  sense  of 
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Us  own  oonscquciioe-  With  the  best  beart  in  the  world,  he  con- 
trifcd,  through  a  predominant  whim  of  cmitradicthn,  to  earn 
for  himself,  among  those  who  only  knew  him  suiMirtidftllyi  the 
diameter  of  a  curmudgeon.  Like  many  excellent  i>eoplc,  he 
teented  poMcssed  with  n  spirit  of  tanUdUati<m,  which  might  easily, 
at  a  casual  glance,  have  been  misUkcn  for  malevolence.  To  every 
request,  a  positive  "No  P  was  his  immediate  answer;  but  in  Uie 
end— in  Uie  long,  long  end-there  were  exceedingly  few  n^quests 
whidi  he  refused.  Against  all  attacks  upon  hi^  purse  ho  made 
the  roost  sturdy  defence  ;  but  the  amount  extorted  from  him,  at 
last  was,  generally,  in  direct  ratio  with  the  length  of  the  siege 
and  ilie  stubbornness  of  the  resistance.  In  chanty  no  one  gave 
more  liberally  or  with  a  worse  grace. 

For  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  for  the  belles  lettres,  he  enter- 
tdned  a  profound  contempt  With  this  he  had  been  inspired  by 
G«umir  Perier,  whose  pert  little  query  «yl  quoi  un  potte  est  it 
kon  r  he  was  in  Uie  habit  of  quoting,  with  a  very  droll  pronun- 
dation,  as  the  ne  plui  ultra  of  logical  wit.  llius  my  own  inkling 
for  the  Muses  had  excited  his  cnUro  displeasure.  Ho  nssurcd  me 
one  day,  wlien  1  asked  him  for  a  new  copy  of  Horace,  that  tlie 
translation  of  **  Poeta  naseUurnon  fiC  was  "a  nnsty  poet  for 
nothing  fif*— a  remark  which  1  took  in  high  dudgion.  His  re- 
pugnance to  "  the  hunnmlties''  had,  also,  much  incnwod  of  late, 
hr  an  aeddental  l^as  in  favor  of  what  ho  supjioncd  to  be  natural 
idence.  8oiiid)ody  had  accosted  him  in  the  street,  mistaking  him 
for  no  less  a  personage  than  Doctor  Dubble  L.  Dee,  the  lecturer 
ttpon  quack  physics.  This  set  hhn  off  at  a  tangent^ ;  and  just  at 
the  epoch  of  thb  story— for  story  it  is  getting  to  be  after  all— my 
grand  undo  Rumgudgeon  was  acosssible  and  padlic  only  upon 
poinU  whwh  happened  to  chime  in  with  the  caprioles  of  the 
liobby  he  was  riding.  For  the  rest,  he  laughed  with  his  arms  and 
Isgs,  and  his  polities  were  stubborn  and  cosily  understood.  He 
thought,  with  Horsley,  that  *•  the  people  have  noth'mg  to  do  with 
Ibo  kws  but  to  obc-y  them.** 

IhadHredwiththeoMgenaemanallmyHfe  Myparenta,in 
iyfaig,  had  bequeathed  me  to  him  as  a  rich  legacy.  I  believe  the 
oU  rilWn  loved  me  m  his  own  child— nearly  if  not  quite  as  wdl 
as  be  lored  KMe— but  it  was  a  dog^s  existence  that  he  kd  me, 
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after  all.  From  my  first  year  until  my  fifth,  he  obliged  mo  with 
very  regular  floggings.  From  ^y^  to  fifteen,  he  threatened  me, 
hourly,  witli  the  House  of  Correction.  From  fifteen  to  twenty, 
not  a  day  pasi«ed  in  which  ho  did  not  promise  to  cut  me  off  with 
a  shilling.  I  was  a  snd  dog,  it  is  true — but  then  it  was  a  part  of 
my  nature — a  point  of  my  fiiith.  In  Kwte,  however,  I  had  a  firm 
friend,  and  I  knew  it.  She  was  a  good  girl,  and  told  me  very 
sweetly  that  I  might  have  her  (plum  and  all)  whenever  I  could 
badger  my  grand  uncle  Rumgudgeon,  into  the  necessary  consent. 
Poor  girl ! — she  was  barely  fifteen,  and  without  this  consent,  her 
little  amount  in  the  funds  was  not  come-at-ablo  until  live  immea- 
surable summers  had  ••  dragged  their  slow  length. along."  What 
Uicn,  to  do !  At  fifteen,  or  even  at  twenty-one  (for  I  had  now 
passed  my  fifth  olympiad)  five  years  in  prospect  arc  very  much  the 
same  as  ^\(*  hundred.  In  vain  we  besieged  the  old  gentlenmn 
with  im|H>rtunities.  Here  was  a  piece  de  retUtanee  (as  Messieurs 
Ude  and  Carene  would  say)  which  suited  his  pen'crso  fancy  to  a 
T.  It  would  have  stirred  the  indignation  of  Job  hininelf,  to  see 
how  much  like  an  old  mouser  ho  behaved  to  us  two  iHwr  wretched 
little  mice.  In  his  heart  he  wished  for  nothing  more  ardently 
than  our  union.  He  had  ninde  up  his  mind  to  this  all  along.  In 
fact,  he  would  have  given  ten  thousand  pounds  (nun  his  own 
|)ocket  (Katii's  plum  was  Arr  own)  if  ho  could  have  inveHi^nl  any- 
thing like  an  oxcuho  for  comjilyiug  with  our  very  naturnl  wishes. 
But  tlien  we  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  broach  tlio  subject  our* 
9etvet.  Not  to  oppose  it  under  such  drcumstances,  I  sincerely 
bdieve  was  not  in  his  power. 

I  have  said  already  that  he  had  his  weak  points  ;*  but,  in  speak- 
ing of  these,  I  must  not  be  underetood  as  referring  to  his  obsti- 
nacy :  which  was  one  of  his  strong  pomts— "  tuturement  ce  n^etait 
p9i  9a  foible.^  When  I  mention  his  weakness  I  have  allusion  to 
a  bizarre  old-womanish  supentition  which  l)eset  him.  He  was 
great  in  dreams,  portents,  el  id  genue  omne  of  rigmarole.  He  was 
excessively  punctilious,  too,  upon  small  points  of  honor,  and,  after 
his  own  fashion,  was  a  man  of  his  word,  beyond  doubt.  Tliit 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  his  hobbies.  Hie  epiril  of  his  vows  he  made 
no  acruple  of  setting  at  naught,  but  the  letter  was  a  bond  inmhh 
Me.    Now  it  was  this  latter  peculiarity  in  liiMlhl)osition,oCwhich 
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Kiite'.  ii.»««5ty  eiwWed  «•  one  tine  day,  not  long  after  our  ^nte^ 
Tietr  in  the  dining-room,  to  take  a  rery  nnexpccWd  advantage ; 
and.  baring  Ihiu,  in  the  fashion  of  all  modem  bards  and  orators, 
eduinsted  in  pnUffomena,  all  the  time  at  my  command,  and  nearly 
dl  the  room  at  my  disposal,  I  will  sum  «i>  in  a  few  word,  what 
•oBstftntes  the  whole  pith  of  the  story. 

It  happened  then-w  the  Fates  ordered  it-that  among  the 
Mwl  aeqnaintances  of  my  betrothed,  were  two  gentlemen  who 
bad  jurt  set  foot  upon  the  shore,  of  England,  after  a  yeai*. 
rtJce,  eaeh,  in  foreign  travel.  In  company  wth  thcw  genU«. 
J^  couJln  and  I,  preconcertodly.  paid  uncle  R-^g^'lg^"  * 
S«the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  October  the  te»t»«.-J'»»  *«* 
wSTJter  the  memorable  dedeion  which  had  .o  cruelly  defeated 
Mr  bopefc  For  about  half  an  hour  the  conve»ation  ran  upon 
«dim!^pic. ;  but  at  last,  we  contrived,  quite  naturally,  to  giv. 
k  the  following  turn :  . 

ft»«.  Pntl  -Well,  I  have  been  abwnt  just  one  year.  Just 
«JiSr  ^«y.  «  I  IWe-let  me  see !  yes  1-thi.  is  October  the 
a^  You  rcLmber,  Mr.  Rumgudgeon  I  a.lled.  th»  day  year 
iTwd  Ton  good-bye.  And  by  the  way,  it  rfo«  seem  something 
ie  a  cJnriC  loe.  it  not-U.at  our  Wend.  Captnm  Sunther- 
fom  here,  ha.  been  absent  exactly  a  year  also-a  year  to-day  r 

Smilkertim.  "Ye. I  just  one  year  to  a  r«:tjon  You  triU 
wmemher.  Mr.  Rumgudgeon.  that  I  crfled  w,th  Cnpt  Pratol  o. 
lU.  very  day,  last  year,  to  pay  my  parting  respects. 

iS    «  Yea.  ye^y«-I  remember  it  venr  well-very  queer 

hwU^  I    noth  of  Tou  cone  in»t  one  year.    A  very  strange  com- 

2ti  ilSSif 'Lf^hal  ^^^};^Z^. 

WHrfnate  an  extraordinary  concunewse  of  events.    Doctor  Dub- 
^ST  rinterrupting.]    "To  be  sure,  papa,  it  «  somethmg 
-ir.  it  ttien  CapUin  Pratt  and  Captain  Smitherton  didn't 
^Z^^  «a^  ««te,  «Hl  that  make,  a  difference  you 


rrncft.    « I  don't  know  any  roch  thing,  you  huwy  1     How 
•houM  It    I  think  it  only  makes  the  matter  more  remarkabto. 

Doctor  DubWe  L.  Dee"—  „ 

JTate.    -my,  papa,  Captain  Pratt  went  round  Cape  Horn, 
Jt^  SmHhSon  dolwed  the  Cap.  of  Good  Hope." 
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Unde.  '*  PrecMcIj  ! — the  one  went  ami  and  the  other  went 
west,  you  jado,  and  they  both  have  gone  qutto  round  tlie  world. 
By  the  by,  Doctor  Dubble  L.  Dee"— 

JWysel/f  [hurriedlif,]  **  Captain  Pratt,  you  must  come  and  ^pend  - 
the  evening  with  us  to-morrow — ^you  and  8niithcrton — ^you  can 
tell  us  all  about  your  voyage,  and  we*ll  have  a  game  of  whist, 
and'^— 

Pratt.  "  Whist,  my  dear  fellow— you  foiget.  To-morrow  will 
be  8unday.    Some  other  evening" — 

Kate.  **0h,  no»  fio  I— Robertas  not  quiti  so  badas  that  TV 
rf«y#  Sunday." 

Utule.    ** To  be  sure— to  be  surer 

Pratt,  ^  I  beg  both  your  pardons — but  I  canH  be  so  much 
mistaken.     I  know  to-tnorrow^s  Sunday,  because" — 

SmitktrUm,  {much  surprised.)  "  Wliat  are  you  all  tliinkifig 
about  t     Was^nt  yesterday  Sunday,  I  i^hould  like  to  know  f" 

All.    **  Yesterday,  indeed  !  you  art  out  I" 

Uncle.    ••  To-diiy's  Sunday,  I  say —don't  /  know  T 

Pratt.    "  Oh  no  I— to-morrow's  Sunday." 

Smitherton.  ^  You  are  all  mad— every  one  of  you.  I  am  as 
positive  that  yesterday  was  Sunday,  as  I  am  dint  I  sit  upon  this 
chair." 

JCatej  {jumping  up  eagerly.)  *'  I  see  it — I  see  it  all.  Papa, 
this  is  a  judgment  upon  you,  about^ — about  you  know  what.  Let 
me  alone,  and  I'll  explain  it  all  in  a  minute.  It's  a  very  simple 
tiling,  indeed.  Captain  Smitherton  says  that  yesterday  wa^  Sun* 
day :  so  it  was ;  he  is  right  Cousin  Bobby,  and  uncle  and  I,  say 
that  to-day  is  Sunday :  so  it  is  ;  we  are  right  Captain  Pratt 
maintains  that  to-morrow  will  be  Sunday :  so  it  will ;  lie  is  right 
too.  Tlie  fact  is,  we  are  all  right  And  thin  three  Sundays  Aaof 
come  together  in  a  week!* 

Smitherton^  (c/ter  a  pause.)  "  By  the  by,  Pratt  Kate  has  us 
completely.  What  fools  we  two  are  I  Mr.  Rumgudgeon,  tlie  mat- 
ter stands  tlius:  tlie  earth  you  know  is  twenty-four  thousand 
miles  in  circumference.  Now  Uiis  globe  of  the  eaKh  turns  upon 
its  own  axis — revolves — spins  round— these  twenty-four  thousand 
miles  of  extent  going  from  west  to  east  in  precisely  twenty-four 
hours.    Do  you  understand,  Mr.  Rumgudgeon  f" 
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Unde.  •*  To  bo  sure— to  be  sure— Doctor  Dub"— 
.  Smitkerion,  (drowning fus voux.)  "Well,  sir;  that  b  at  th« 
fate  of  one  thousand  miles  per  hour.  Now,  suppose  that  I  sail 
from  thk  position  a  thousand  miles  east  Of  course,  I  anticipate 
tbe  fMng  of  the  sun  here  at  London,  by  just  one  hour.  I  see  the 
ran  Hm  one  hour  before  you  do.  Proceeding,  in  the  same 
direction,  yet  anoUier  thousand  miles',  I  anticipate  the  rising  by 
two  hours— another  thousand,  and  I  anticipate  it  by  three  hours, 
and  so  on,  until  I  go  entirely  round  Uio  globe,  and  back  to  this 
qKrt,  when,  baring  gone  twenty-four  thousand  miles  east,  I  antici- 
pate the  rising  of  the  London  sun  by  no  less  than  twenty  •four 
Ikwis  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  a  day  tn  advance  of  your  time.  Un- 
derstand, chf 

Unde.    "  But  Dubblc  L.  Dee"— 

Smithcrtan,  {speaking  very  loud.)  Captain  Pratt,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  when  he  had  sailed  a  tliousand  miles  west  of  this  positioft, 
WM  an  hour,  and  when  he  had  sailed  twenty-four  thousand  miles 
wast|  wiw  twenty-four  hours,  or  one  day,  behind  the  time  at  Lon- 
don. Thus,  with  me,  yesterday  was  Sunday— thus,  with  you,  to- 
day is  Sunday— and  thus,  with  Pratt,  to-morrbw  will  be  Sunday. 
And  what  is  more,  Mr.  Rumgudgeon,  it  is  positively  dear  that  we 
ate  all  right ;  for  there  can  be  no  philosophical  reason  assigned 
why  the  idea  of  one  of  as  should  ha?e  preference  over  that  of  the 

ether.** 

Unde.  "My  eyes  1— well,  Kate— well,  Bobby!— this  d  a 
judgment  upon  me,  as  you  say.  But  I  am  a  man  of  my  word — 
mmrkthmit  you  shall  have  her,  boy  (plum  and  all,)  when  you 
pleMO.  Done  up,  by  Jove  I  Three  Sundays  aU  in  a  row  I  FB 
ga^  attd  Uke  Dabble  L.  Dee*s  opbion  upon  that!' 
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What  o'clock  if  'ii\^Old Spying. 


Ev«»TD0DT  knows,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  finest  place  in 
the  world  is— or,  alas,  wcw— the  Dutch  borough  of  Vondervottel- 
mittiss.  Yet,  as  it  lies  some  disUncc  from  any  of  the  main  roads, 
being  in  a  somewhat  out-of-the-way  situation,  there  arc,  perhaps, 
very  few  of  my  readers  who  have  over  paid  it  a  visit  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not^  tliercforci  tt  will  bo  only  proper 
that  I  should  enter  into  some  account  of  it  And  tliis  is,  indeed, 
the  more  necessary,  as  with  the  hope  of  enlisting  public  sympathy 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  I  design  hero  to  give  a  history  of  the 
calamitous  events  which  have  so  lately  occurred  within  its  limits. 
No  one  who  knows  me  will  doubt  that  the  duty  thus  scIf-imi)osed 
will  be  executed  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  with  all  that  rigid  im- 
parUality,  all  that  cautious  examination  into  facts,  and  diligent 
collation  of  authoritie^  which  should  ever  distinguish  him  who 
•spires  to  the  title  of  historian. 

By  the  united  aid  of  medals,  manuscripts,  and  inscriptions, 
I  am  enabled  to  say,  positively,  that  the  borough  of  Vondcrvottei- 
mittiss  has  existed,  from  its  origin,  in  precisely  the  same  conditioli 
which  it  at  present  preserves.  Of  the  date  of  tliis  origin,  however, 
I  grieve  that  I  can  only  speak  wiA  that  species  of  indefinite  dcfi-  * 
nitcness  which  mathematicians  are,  at  times,  forced  to  put  up  with 
in  cerUin  algebraic  formtilfe.  The  date,  I  may  thus  say,  in  regard 
to  the  remoteness  of  its  antiquity,  cannot  be  less  than  any  assign- 
able quantity  whatsoever.  ^<-^  j 
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TottcMng  the  dcriraUon  of  tbo  nnroe  VondervotteimittiM,  I  oon- 
•  fc«  mpelf,  with  wrrow,  equally  «t  fault.  Among  a  mulUtndo  of 
opioiom  upon  this  delicate  point-some  acute,  some  learned,  some 
fvfficieatly  the  rcverw— I  am  able  to  select  nothing  irhich  ought 
to  be  considered  satisfactory.  Perhaps  the  idea  of  Orogswigg— 
aearly  cohiddcnt  with  that  of  Kroutaplenttcy— is  to  bo  cautiously 
p,^5fe„cd:-It  runs:— ••ronrfertK><^mt«i«-roiirfer,  Itg^  Doi^ 
der-^VoiUimiUi$$,  quati  und  BleiUu—Bleiizu  ob$ol:  pro  BUi- 
fw.*  This  dcrivatbn,  to  say  the  truth,  is  still  countenanced  by 
aoBM  traces  of  the  electric  fluid  evident  on  the  summit  of  the 
tteepk  of  the  House  of  the  Town-Council  I  do  not  clioosc,  how- 
•m,  to  commit  myself  on  a  tJiemc  of  such  importance,  and  must 
lefer  the  reader  desirous  of  information,  to  the  "  Oraliuneulm  d$ 
B^km$  PrtBter-VtlerUr  of  Dunderguti.  See,  also,  Blunderbui- 
nrd  '^  De  Perivatimibui,''  pp.  27  to  6010,  Folio,  Gothic  edit, 
Red  and  Black  character.  Catch-word  and  No  Cyplier ;— wherein 
consult,  also,  marginal  notes  in  the  autograph  of  Stuflfundpuff; 
with  the  Sub-Commentaries  of  Gruntundgueiell. 

Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  which  thus  envelopes  the  date  of 
the  fcundation  of  Vondcrvottcimittiss,  and  the  derivation  of  its 
name,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  has  always 
eroted  as  we  And  it  at  this  epoch.  The  oldest  man  in  the  borough 
can  remember  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  appcnmnce  of 
any  portion  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  suggestion  of  such  a  pos- 
tibiKty  »s  considered  an  insult  The  site  of  the  village  is  in  a  per- 
fectly dreular  valley,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  cireumferencd, 
'  and  enUrely  surrounded  by  genUe  hills,  over  whose  summit  the 
people  have  never  yet  ventured  to  pass.  For  this  they  assign  the 
tcry  good  rcawn  that  they  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  at  all 
•■  the  other  side. 

Bound  the  skirte  of  the  valley,  (which  is  quite  lewl,  and  paved 
Ihrougbont  with  flat  tiles,)  extends  a  continuous  row  of  sixty  littlo 
houses.  These,  having  their  backs  on  the  hills,  must  look,  of 
cowte,  to  the  centre  of  the  phiin,  which  is  just  sixty  yards  from 
Ac  ftoBi  door  of  eadi  dwelling.  Every  house  has  a  small  garden 
kebre  H,  whh  a  cireular  path,  a  sun-dial,  and  twenty-four  cab- 
kagea.  The  buildings  themselves  are  so  precisely  alike,  tliat  one 
cca  h  no  mamier  be  dbtinguished  from  the  other.    Owing  to 
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the  vast  antiquity,  the  style  of  architecture  is  somewhat  odd,  but 
it  is  not  for  that  reason  the  less  strikingly  picturesque.  They  are* 
fashioned  of  hard-burned  little  bricks,  red,  with  black  oncbi,  so 
that  the  walls  look  like  a  chess-board  upon  a  great  scale.  Tlie 
gables  are  turned  to  the  froht,  and  there  are  cornices,  as  big  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  house,  over  tins  e^ivcs  and  over  the  main  doois.  The 
windows  are  narrow  and  deep,  with  very  tiny  panes  and  a  great 
deal  of  sash.  On  the  roof  is  a  vast  quantity  of  tiles  witli  long . 
curly  ears.  The  woodwork,  throughout,  is  of  a  dark  hue,  and 
there  is  much  carving  about  it,  with  l^nt  a  trifling  variety  of  pat- 
tern ;  for,  time  out  of  mind,  the  carvers  of  Vondervotteimittiss 
have  never  been  able  to  carve  more  than  two  objects — a  time- 
piece and  a  cabbage.  But  these  they  do  exocedingly  well,  and 
intersperse  them,  with  singuhur  ingenuity,  wherever  they  find  room 
for  the  cl^isel.  • 

The  dwellings  are  as  much  alike  inside  as  out,  and  the  furniture  ' 
is  all  upon  one  pUin.  The  floors  are  of  square  tiles,  the  chairs 
and  tables  of  black-looking  wood  with  tliin  crooked  k^  and  puppy 
feet  The  mantel-pieces  are  wide  and  high,  and  have  not  only 
time-pieces  and  cabbages  sculptured  over  the  front,  but  a  real  time- 
piece, which  makes  a  prodigious  ticking,  on  the  top  in  tlie  middle, 
with  a  flower-pot  containing  a  cabbage  standing  on  eadi  extremity 
by  way  of  outrider.  Between  eadi  cabbage  and  the  time-piece, 
again,  is  a  little  China  man  having  a  largo  stomach  with  a  great 
round  hole  in  it,  through  which  is  seen  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch. 

The  fire-places  are  large  and  deep,  with  fierce  crooked-looking 
fire-dogs.  There  ii  constantly  a  rousing  fire,  and  a  huge  pot 
over  it,  fuH  of  sauer-kraut  and  pork,  to  which  the  good  woman  of 
the  house  is  always  busy  in  attending.  She  is  a  little  fiit  old  lady, 
with  blue  eyes  and  a  red  face,  and  wears  a  huge  cap  like  a  sugar* 
kMif,  ornamented  witli  purple  and  yellow  ribbons.  Her  dress  ia 
of  orenge-eolored  linsey-woolsey,  made  very  full  behind  and  very 
short  in  the  waist — and  indeed  very  short  in  other  respects,  not 
reaching  below  the  middle  of  her  leg.  This  b  somewliat  thick, 
and  so  are  her  ankles,  but  she  has  a  fine  pair  of  green  stockings 
to  eo^-er  them.  Her  shoes— of  pink  leather— are  listened  each 
with  a  bunch  of  yellow  ribbons  pickefed  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
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«Mpage.  In  her  left  hmH)  she  Iioa  a  Utile  henyj  Dutch  wntdi ; 
ii  bar  right  she  wields  a  ladle  fur  the  tauer-kraat  and  pcH'k.  By 
her  side  there  stands  a  fat  tahbj  eat,  with  a  gilt  toy  repeater  tied 
to  its  tail,  which  ''the  boys'*  hare  there  fastened  by  way  of  a 

The  boys  themselres  are,  all  three  of  them,  in  the  garden  at- 
lendiiY  the  pig.  They  are  each  two  feet  in  height  They  have 
Ibree-eomered  cocked  hats,  porple  waistcoats  reaching  down  to 
their  thighs,  bockskin  knee-breeches,  red  woollen  stockings,  heavy 
slioes  with  big  silrer  buckles,  and  long  surtont  coats  with  large 
bvttoos  of  mother-of-pearl.  Each,  too,  has  a  pipe  in  his  mouUi, 
and  a  little  dumpy  watch  in  his  right  hand.  Uo  takes  a  pufT  and 
a  look,  and  then  a  look  and  a  puff.  The  pig — which  is  corpulent 
and  hi^ — is  occupied  now  in  picking  up  the  stray  Icnres  that  fall 
fton  the  cabbages,  and  now  in  giving  a  kick  behind  at  the  gilt 
repeater,  which  the  urchins  have  also  tied  to  ki$  tail,  in  order  to 
aaake  him  look  as  handsome  as  the  cat. 

Right  at  the  f^nt  door,  in  a  high-backed  lenther-bott6med  armed 
ebair,  with  crooked  legs  and  puppy  foot  like  the  tables^  is  seated 
the  old  man  of  the  house  himself.-  He  is  an  exceedingly  puffy 
Bitle  old  gentleman,  wiUi  big  circulureyes  and  a  huge  double  chin. 
EDs  dress  re^emUes  that  of  the  boys — and  I  n^d  say  nothing 
fniher  about  it.  All  the  difference  is,  that  his  pipe  is  somewhat 
bigger  tlian  theirs,  and  he  can  make  a  greater  smoke.  Like  them, 
be  has  a  watch,  but  he  carries  his  watch  in  his  pocket  To  say 
the  truth,  he  has  something  of  more  importance  than  a  watch  to 
altend  to— and  what  that  is,  I  shall  presently  explain.  lie  sits 
with  his  right  leg  upon  his  left  knee,  wears  a  grave  countenance, 
and  always  keep  one  of  his  eyes,  at  least,  resolutely  bent  upon  a 
certain  remarkable  object  in  the  centre  of  the  plain. 

This  oiiject  is  situated  in  the  steeple  of  the  House  of  the  Town- 
OomciL  The  Town-Council  are  all  very  little,  round,  oily,  intelli* 
fetd  men,  with  big  saucer  eyes  and  fet  double  chin$,  and  have 
Hieir  coats  mndi  longer  and  their  shoe-buckles  much  bigger  than 
the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  Voiidervotteimittisa.  Since  my  sojourn 
h  tte  borough,  they  have  had  several  special  meetings,  and  have 
adopled  these  three  important  rssoltttioas: — 
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-Thll  ilir^"*  l!^""'  "^^  «^  ^M  ^^rne  of  things  - 
^y  there  »  nothing  tolerable  out  of  VondervotSittis.  .^ 

iBlod,  ufe  pride  auSi"  Z^Zt    U  "'"^^  '"^  ^"^  ^ 
borough  of  Vondorvotteinitul     A^^  ^'^^  ^^^ 

the  eyes  of  the  old  ^^Z^n  an,1^^^^^^  ']  '^'^  '^'^'  *^  ^'"'^ 
bottomed  arm  chmrT  ^  ""''^  •''  '"  *«  ^^^f^ 

Ilorei.  a  bcIfiyTan  whoI.^^«^^         ^  ,^*"^  ''^'^  """^  "ack. 
<Juty  >•  the  m2t  Trflf^  ^    "^"^^  "  ^  '^^"^  ^  •*  J  but  this 

with  it   Until  la^rtrir.       ""'  '^^"""^  ^^  ^-^^ 

considered  heretiS  ^' pjl'^''  »Mppos,tion  of  such  a  thing  was 
which  the  aiivllve  i"^  of  a„ti,4  to 

itruck  by  the  big  boll.  And  ti^i  ^  ^•"'  '^""  '^^"'•^'7 
with  all  the  othef  cbi,  atS  ;aSr't  '^^  T  "^  ^'''  ^''^  ''^' 
•uchaplacefo.keeptgt^Ctj^'^^^  ^^^^^ -- 

thought  proper  to  sTy  "Vlv^oySk »"  ^lu  t.'"^  ''''^^' 
opened  their  throats  simulUneo^^^^^ 

echo.  In  short,  thecood  hurfrwZ  ^  'fPonded  like  a  very 
!»«» then  thcytro  ,^i  Stl^oS^'"'  of  th,lr «..er-k«.( 

-^.T»S  «tbeX-irr/r -^  "^'^  •-  »-  or  .0. 
perfect  of  «„«««.,  he^  Z^'^'T'""'*^  '"»  «"«  «>*« 
in  the  world.  E^n  th«  TJT  ^  ^^  '""P**^  "^  ""y  m«n 
-7  pi«e  look  ?;  l^^'ti^'^Z  ''  '■"'  '"~''»'^  '^  "- 

8e»tlem«.  I.  the  riIIil!lj^'-T '''"  .^^  «>f  «»/ other  old 
k«t  triple.  ^'  ^  ■•  «<►  J>»  <*«.  it »  not  onir  double, 

ITwre  h«  bee.  ET'I  „  "    *^''  «pericncc  a  nrom  I 
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diai  ''no  good  ean  come  from  orer  the  hflb;**  and  it  really  seem- 
od  thai  tbe  words  had  in  them  something  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
It  wanted  Are  minntes  of  noon,  on  the  day  hefore  yesterday,  when 
there  appeared  a  reiy  odd-looking  oliject  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  tp  the  eastward.  Sneh  an  occurrenoe,  of  eourse,  attracted 
nnirersal  attention,  and  erery  little  old  gentleman  who  sat  in  a 
leather-hottomed  arm-diair,  tamed  one  of  his  eyes  with  a  stare  of 
dismay  npon  the  phenomenon,  still  keeping  the  other  npon  the 
dock  in  the  steeple. 

By  the  time  Uiat  it  wanted  only  three  minntes  to  noon,  the 
droU  object  in  question  was  peroeired  to  be  a  very  diminntire . 
fcreign-looking  young  man.  He  descended  the  hills  at  a  great 
rale,  so  that  ererybody  had  soon  a  good  look  at  him.  He  was 
really  th^  most  finnicky  little  personage  that  had  ever  bedn  seen 
in  Vonderrottcimittiss.  His  countenance  was  of  a  dark  snuff* 
aolor,  and  he  had  a  long  hooked  nose,  pea  eyes,  a  wide  mouth,  and 
an  eieellent  set  of  teeth,  which  latter  he  seemed  anxious  of  dis- 
playing, as  he  was  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  What  with  mus- 
lachios  and  whiskers,  there  was  none  of  the  rest  of  his  face  to  be 
aeen.  His  head  was  uncorered,  and  his  hair  neatly  done  up  in 
p9pUU>U$.  His  dress  was  a  tight-fitting  swallow-tmled  black  coat, 
(from  one  of  whose  pockets  dangled  a  rast  length  of  white  hand- 
herehie^)  black  kerseymere  knee-breeches,  black  stockings,  and 
8tnrapy-h>oking  pumps,  with  huge  bunches  of  Uack  satin  ribbon 
for  bows.  Under  one  arm  he  carried  a  huge  eAopMti-cftf^rai, 
aad  under  the  other  a  fiddle  nearly  fire  times  as  big  as  himself. 
Li  his  left  hand  was  a  gold  snuff-box;  from  which,  as  he  capered 
down  the  hill,  cutting  all  manner  of  fimtastical  steps,  ho  took  snuff 
hesssantiy  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  possible  self-satisfaction. 
Ood  Uess  me  1 — ^here  was  a  sight  for  the  honest  burghers  of  Yon- 
iderfoUeimittiss  I 

To  speak  plainly,  the  fellow  had,  in  spite  of.  his  grinning,  an 
imdaeions  and  sinister  kind  of  fiice ;  ami  as  he  curvetted  right  into' 
Ike  village,  the  odd  stumpy  appearance  of  his  pumps  excited  no 
Bitle  8as|Neion ;  and  many  a  burgher  who  beheld  him  that  day, 
would  have  given  a  trifle  for  a  peep  beneath  the  white  cambric 
luuidkerdiief  whidi  hung  so  obtrusively  from  the  pocket  of  his 
awalbw-tailed  coat    But  what  mainly  occasioned  a  righteous  in- 
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•ni<bt  of  them ;.  «»«  .  Ij^ ,    ""^J  ~  '  •»/.  right  into  tiw 
ngJit  «p  into  the  bcJf.7  ottirUou^f^i  P>ff^n-^ngod  him^f 

g^vo  t  a  .wing  ^d\  p„„    ^FJ^Z  i     i   "^  ^y  "•«  -^  i 
hfting  up  tho  Wff  fiddle  beat  l.im  i:-,7^      .  """"'5  *»d  then, 

t««»j.u  with  L  w?xt?L;'t  ir«7r^ 

7  S"!!'  ^"  "'«"  h«vo,wom*.at^hert  ^^  ^» 
donWe-bM,  dnimme«  .11  beatinTtl.«  ?  i.^  "•  *  "*«*"•«■»  "^ 
^^  the  .toeple  of  VondXttS^lli"'  *  "^"^^P^*^^ 

the  important  feet  that  rt  nolwa^S^ut  .l-"''"'"'""*^  ^'  '<" 
TT>c  boll  wa.  abont  to  .trike.  n^^^'^'l^i'  TlL^  of  »oo«. 
prominent  neocwit^  that  erery  LT^  t  ^i^'*^'"^'"*"  ""d 
"•tch.  It  wa.  evident,  Wem  S  •  ?""^*  *'>"•' >»• 
fellow  in  the  «teeple  wa.  dSr   J.-  ^"I*  °*  *»  """"nt,  tho 

to  do  with  tho  dSc  "bS  ir:i?s  '*:'  '•  i-^ "» «-'- 

•V  time  to  attend  to  hi.  ma,^^T".u   '^''"'  ""bodj  had 

the  stakes  of  the  bell  aauirnX^       *^"''^  ""*•«''»* 
"  One  P' said  the  clodc. 

•'the  eat  and  pig.      ^        ""  ''"^  «^  "pentei.  on  thotaU, 
«S!!r*"'''"'^**'^Wl;a«d 

-«*rbiL'""'':*^"'««'««-'%bt,  Ki.,x..r 
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THE  DEVIL  IN  THE  BELFRY. 

'Brae!  Vovrl   Fibe     But  SelMil  Aighil  Noinl   DmiV* 

iiheoUiefB. 

**  Eleven  r*  tiiid  the  big  one.  •  • 

«*XltbeBr  Meented  the  litUe  fellow». 
•Twelfer  Mid  the  bell 
**  DveVr  thij  teplied,  perfectly  eatisfiedi  and  dropping  their 


"Und  dvdf  it  issr  Mid  lUl  the  little  old  gentlemen,  putting 
«p  their  wntchet.    Bnt  the  big  bell  had  not  done  with  them  yet 

•nir<iciir  Midhe. 

*  Der  Tenfel  P  gasped  the  little  old  gentlemen,  turning  pale, 
dfO|>ping  their  pipes,  and  putting  down  all  their  right  leg9  from 
•^rv  their  left  knees. 

«*Der  Teufeir  groaned  thejr,  '^Dirteenl  Dirteen II— Mein 
Qott»  it  is  Dirteen  o*dk>ek  I  r 

Whj  attempt  to  describe  the  terrible  scene  which  en^ed! 
All  Vonderrotteimittiss  ilew  at  once  into  a  Uunentable  state  of 
Epioar. 

"  Yot  is  cmmM  to  mein  pellj  T  roared  all  the  bojs, — ''rve  been 
oagrj  for  dis  hour  r 

''Yot  is  cum*d  to  mcin  krautP  screamed  all  the  vrows,  ''It  has 
been  done  to  rags  for  dis  hour  T 

'^Vi^  is  cum'd  to  mein  pipeP  swore  all  the  little  old  gentle- 
,  ''Donder  and  Blitsen !  it  has  been  smoked  out  for  dis  hour r 
thej  filled  them  up  again  in  a  great  rage,  and,  sinking 
in  their  arm  chairs,  puffed  awaj  so  fast  and  so  fiercely  that 
the  whole  rallej  was  immediately  filled  with  impenetrable  smoke. 

Ifeantinie  the  cabbages  all  turned  rery  red  in  the  face,  and  it 
teemed  as  if  old  Nick  himself  had  tidccn  possession  of  CTerything 
1m  the  shape  of  a  time-piece.  The  clocks  canred  upon  the  furni- 
tnre  took  to  dancing  as  if  bewitched,  while  those  upon  the  mnntel- 
pheea  eonld  scarcely  contain  thcmselres  for  fury,  and  kept  such  a 
eentinual  striking  of  thirteen,  and  such  a  frisking  and  wriggling 
of  their  pendulums  as  was  really  horrible  to  see. — But,  worse  than 
all,  neither  the  cats  nor  tlie  pigs  could  put  up  any  longer  with 
the  behavior  of  the  little  repeaters  tied  to  their  tails,  and  resented 
il  by  scampering  all  over  the  place,  scratching  and  poking,  and 
•fneakiag  and  sereeehing,  and  caterwauling  and  squalling,  and 
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fljriDg  Into  the  &oes.  ud  nmning  under  the  petUcoMs  of  tho 
peoplej  and  creating  altogether  the  moet  abominable  din  and 
confMion  which  it  b  posuble  for  a  reasonable  person  to  conceive. 
And  to  make  matters  sUU  more  distressing,  the  rascaliv  little 
scape-grace  in  the  steeple  was  evidenUy  cjcrting  himself  to  the 
utmost.  Every  now  and  then  one  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
*»nndrel  through  the  smoke.    There  be  «it  in  the  bclftr  upon 

Ae  vilhun  bed  the  bell-rope,  which  he  kept  jerking  .bout  with 
h»  head,  raisbg  such  a  clatter  that  my  ears  ring  ^ain  even  to 

•«  of  aU  time  ami  tune,  with  both  hand^  making  .  great  sho^ 
&rZ^^'^  ^^'^  ""'"^^  0'Flamug«.  iSid  Paddy 
Afliurs  being  thus  miserably  situated.  I  left  the  place  in  disffusL 
Md  BOW  appeal  fer  aid  to  all  loveis  of  correct  time  and  finekwik 
l-t  uapr^  in  a  body  to  the  borough,  and  rertore  the  «u»«nl 

o^  of  things  «  Vo^ierrotteimitti..  by  Meeting  Um»  Bttle  Wlow 
train  the  steeple. 
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■  I        afl  people } 
OpM  their  ten  tMt  faiwiM  wenderaiMt 

Bi$k»p  UM$  firtiim 

I  AS— Ibftl  It  to  «j  I MWM  •  great  man ;  but  I  am  neither  the 
author  of  Junius  nor  the  man  in  the  mask;  for  my  name,  I  be- 
lieve, It  Robert  Jones,  and  I  was  bom  somewhere  in  the  olty  of 
Pom-Pudge. 

The  first  action  of  my  life  was  the  taking  hold  of  my  nose  with 
hmb  hands.  My  mother  saw  this  and  called  me  a  genius:— my 
fiuber  wept  for  joy  and  presented  me  with  a  treatise  on  Nosok)gy. 
This  I  mastered  before  I  was  breeched. 

I  DOW  began  to  feel  my  way  in  the  science,  and  soon  came  to 
onderstand  that,  prorided  a  man  had  a  nose  sufficiently  oonspio- 
nous,  he  might,  by  merely  fdtewing  it,  arrire  at  a  Lkmship. 
Boc  my  attcntwn  was  not  confined  to  theories  alone.  Erery 
morning  I  gare  my  proboscis  a  couple  of  pulb  and  swaltowed  a  ^ 
half  doscn  of  drams. 

When  I  came  of  age  my  fcthcr  asked  me,  one  day.  If  I  would 
alep  whh  him  into  his  study. 

«  My  son,"  said  he,  when  we  were  seated,  "what  is  the  chief 

md  of  your  existence  f " 
«  My  fethcr,"  I  answered,  •«  it  is  the  study  of  Nosology/' 
-  And  what,  Robert,"  he  inquired,  "  is  Nosology  t" 
••Sir,"  I  said»  «Mt  is  the  Science  of  Noses." 
«  And  can  you  teU  me,"  he  demanded,  "^  what  is  the  meaning 

of  a  nose  t" 

«  A  nose,  my  fcther,"  I  replied,  greaUy  softened,  "has  been 
▼ariowiy  defined  by  about  a  thousand  difihrent  authors."    [Hera 
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f  pulled  out  my  watoh.]  » It  is  now  noon  or  thereabouts— we 
ihall  have  time  enough  to  get  through  with  thorn  all  before  mid. 
night.  To  commence  then . — ^The  nose,  according  to  Barthdi. 
nu8,  is  that  protuberance  —  that  bump — that  exoresoenco— 
that " 

<*  Wit]  do,  Robert,"  interrupted  the  good  old  gentleman.  '*  t 
am  thunderstruck  at  the  extent  of  your  informatbn — I  am  posi-  • 
lively — upon  my.soul."  [Here  he  dosed  hih  eyes  ond  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart.]  ''Come  here!"-  [Here  ho  took  mo  by 
the  arm.]  ''Your  education  may  now  be  considered  as  finished 
—it  is  high  time  you  should  scuffle  for  yourself— and  you  cannot 
do  a  better  thing  than  merely  follow  your  nose  so  so  so  " 
[ilerc  he  kicked  me  down  stairs  and  out  of  the  door}—'*  so  get 
out  of  my  house,  and  God  bless  you  I" 

As  I  felt  within  me  the  dirine  afiatus^  I  considered  this  accident 
rather  fortunate  than  otherwise.  I  resolved  to  bo  guided  by  the 
pntomal  advice.  I  dotormincd  to  follow  my  nose.  I  gave  it  a 
pull  or  two  upon  the  spot,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  Nosology 
forthwith. 

All  Pum-Fudge  was  in  an  uproar. 

**  Wonderful  genius !"  said  the  Quarterly. 

"  Superb  physiologist !"  said  the  Westnoinster. 

**  CHever  fellow !"  said  the  Foreign. 

"Fine  writer!"  said  the  Edinburgh. 

"  Profound  thinker!"  said  the  Dublin.    , 

"  Great  man !"  said  Bcntley. 

"  Divine  soul  I"  said  Frascr. 

"  One  of  us  I"  said  BIsckwood. 

*^  Who  can  he  bo  t"  said  Mrs.  Bas-Blcu. 

"  What  cad  he  be  t"  said  big  Miss  Bas-Blou. 

"  Where  can  he  bo  t"  said  little  Miss  Bas-Blou.— But  I  paid 
these  people  no  attontiofi  whatovor— I  just  stepped  into  the  shop 
of  an  artist. 

^  The  Duchess  of  Bless-my.Sou]  was  sitting  for  her  portrait; 
the  Marquis  of  So-and-So  was  holding  the  Duchess'  poodle ;  the 
Earl  of  This4ind.That  was  flirting  with  her  salts ;  and  his  Royal 
Highness  of  Touch.nie.Not  was  leaning  upon  the  back  of  her 
chair.  . 
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I  MpmoM  the  trUil  and  tumrf  up  my  w»^ 
-  Oh,  beautiful !"  sighed  her  Grtce. 
••Oh  myP  ll»H  the  Marquis. 
••  Ok,  shocking  I'*  groaned  the  Earl. 
-Oh,  abominable !"  growled  his  Royal  Highn 
••  What  will  you  take  for  it  t"  asked  the  artist, 
••  Por  his  iiofc  /"  shouted  her  Grace. 
••A  thousand  pounds,"  said  I,  sitting  down.  . 
••  A  thousand  pounds  V  inquired  the  artist,  musingly.      - 
•     ••  A  thousand  pounds,"  said  1. 
••  Beautiful !"  said  he,  entranced. 
••  A  thousand  pounds,"  said  1. 

-  Do  you  warrant  it  I"  he  ssked,  turning  the  nose  to  the  light. 

««Ido,"8akll,  blowing  it  well.  .     ,v  

••  bhfaOe  original  r  he  inquired,  touching  it  with  rerereno^ 

••Humph!"  saW  I,  twisUng  it  to  one  side.  _^ 

-Hw  Z  copy  been  taken?"   he  demanded,  mirreying  h 
Ikfoogh  a  microscope. 

••  None,"  said  I,  turning  it  up. 

-  Admirable  /"  he  ejaculated,  thrown  quite  off  his  guatd  by 
Ike  beauty  of  the  manosuYre. 

••  A  thousand  pounds,"  said  I. 

••  A  Aduiond  pounds  t"  said  he. 

••Precisely,"  said  I. 

••A  thousand paundi /"  said  he. 

••Just  so,"  said  !•  .         #    .  ^  # >• 

-Y<mrf^lh.rethem,"8.fclhe.  "  ^!*»  »  P***,  "'.Tl 
8»  he  dnw  me  .  cheek  upon  «he  .pot,  .nd  took  a  •kf»«''  «\  "^ 
DMe  I  enwged  room.  In  Jermyn  sUeet,  md  eent  her  Maje^ 
STninetrninredltlon  of  the  «  No«Jogjr,"  ^'^V'^^^f  *« 
Jli^di-llMtt  «d  HtUe  fke,  the  Priye  of  Wriee,  toTlted  me 
todiaaer. 

Theie  WM  a  modern  PUtonlrt.    He  ^i'O'^J^^rh}^^^' 
•w,  Pkliinis.  PwolM,  HIeroclee,  Mwimiie  Tyriae,  Md  Syrto- 
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Price,  Priertly,  Oondorcdt,  De  StAel,  and  the  ••  AmbitkMis  Student 
in  111  Health." 

There  was  Sir  Positive  Paradox.'  He  obsenred  that  all  feob 
were  philosophers,  and  that  all  philosophers  were  fools. 

There  was  ^(hetious  Bthix.  He  spoke  of  (ire,  unity,  and 
atoms ;  bi.part  and  prc-existcnt  soul ;  afiinity  mnd  discord ;  prim* 
itire  intelligence  and  honiOomeria. 

There  was  Theokigos  Theology.  He  talked  of  Eusebius  and 
Arianus ;  heresy  and  the  Council  of  Nice ;  Puseyism  and  con* 
substantialiffm ;  HfMnousios  and  Homouioisios. 

There  was  Fricassee  from  the  Roclier  do  Cancalc.  He  men* 
tbned  Muriton  of  red  tongue;  cauliHowers  witli  t»e/ofi<i  sauce; 
veal  ^  ia  St.  Menehoult;  marinade  a  fa  St.  Florcntin ;  and 
orange  jellies  en  meidiques. 

Tliere  was  Bibulus  O'Bumper.  He  touched  upon  Latour  and 
MarkbrQnncn;  upon  Mousscux- and  Chambortin;  upon  Rich* 
bourg  and  St.  George ;  upon  Haubrion,  Lconvillo,  and  Mcdoo ; 
upon  Barac  and  Preignao ;  upon  Gr4ve,  upon  Sautcmc,  upon 
LaAtte,  and  upon  St.  Peray.  He  shook  his  liead  at  Clos  de  Vou* 
grot,  and  told,  with  his  eyes  shut,  the  dillbrenco  between  Sliorry 
.  and  Amontillado. 

There  was  Signer  Tintontintino  from  Florence.  Ho  discoursed 
of  Cimabu^,  Arpino,  Carpacck),  and  Argoslino— of  the  gloom  of 
Caravaggk),  of  the  amenity  of  Albano,  of  the  colors  of  Titian,  of 
tlie  frowa  of  Rubens,  and  of  the  waggeries  of  Jan  Stccn. 

There  was  the  President  of  tlie  Fum  Fudge  University.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  moon  was  called  Bcndis  in  Thrace,  Bu* 
bastis  in  i^ypt,  Dian  in  Rome,  and  Artemis  in  Greece. 

There  was  a  6mnd  Turk  from  Stamboul.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  angels  were  liorses,  cocks,  and  bulls ;  tliat  some* 
body  in  tlie  sixth  heaven  had  seventy  thousand  heads ;  and  that 
the  earth  was  supported  by  a  sky-blue  cow  with  an  incalculable 
number  of  green  horns. 

There  was  Delphinus  Polyglott.  .  He  told  us  what  had  become 
of  the  eighty-three  lost  tragedies  of  .Arischylus;  of  iUo  (ifty-four 
oratkms  of  Isicus ;  of  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  speeches  of 
'jysias ;  of  the  hundred  and  eighty  treatises  of  Theophrastus ;  of 

9  eighth  book  of  the  oonio  sectkMis  of  Apdlonius ;  of  PinWt 
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kjrmnt  and  dithjrambiot;  and  of  the  fire  and  forty  tragedies  of 
Homer  Junior. 

Tbcie  w%9  Ferdinand  Pitz-Foesillus  Feltspar.  He  Informed 
OS  all  about  internal  fires  and  tertiary  formations ;  about  Aeri. 
Ibrms,  fluidiferms,  and  solidiforms ;  about  quartr«  and  marl ; 
about  schist  and  schorl ;  about  gypsum  and  trap ;  about  talo  and 
cale ;  about  blende  and  hom-blchde  ;  about  mica^ate  and  pud. 
ding-stone ;  about  cyanite  and  lepidolite ;  about  hienaatite  and 
tremolite ;  about  antimony  and  calcedony ;  about  manganese  and 
whateYer  you  please. 

There  was  myself.  I  spoke  of  myself;— of  myself^  of  myself, 
of  myself ;— of  Nosology,  of  my  pamphlet,  and  of  myself.  I 
turned  up  my  aoee,  and  I  spoke  of  myself. 

^  Marvellous  clever  man  I"  said  the  Priaoe. 

**  Superb  I"  said  his  guests  ^— and  next  morning  her  Grace  of 
Bless.my.Soul  paid  me  a  visit. 

*«  Will  you  go  to  Almack's,  pretty  oreature  V^  she  said,  tap* 
ping  me  undef  the  chin. 

••  Upon  honor,"  said  I. 

••Nooeandalir  sheasked. 

•«AsIUve,''Ireplied. 

•^Here  then  b  a  card,  my  life.  Shall  I  say  you  mff  be 
llMfer 

r  Dear  Duchess,  with  all  my  heart.'* 

^  Pkhaw,  no  {—but  with  all  your  nose  T' 

**.  Every  bit  of  it,  my  love,''  said  I ."— so  I  gave  'it  a  twttt  or 
two,  and  found  myself  at  Almack's. 

The  moms  were  crowded  to  sufibcatkm. 

**  He  is  coming  I"  said  somebody  on  tho  staircase. 

**  He  is  coming  I"  said  somebody  farther  up. 

**  Ha  is  ooming  I"  said  somebody  farther  still. 

•«  He  is  come  I"  exclaimed  the  Duchess.  "  He  is  come,  the 
Hide  feve!'*— and,  seizing  me  firmly  by  both  hands,  she  kissed 
me  thrice  upon  the  nose. 

A  marked  sensatkm  immediately  ensued. 

•*  DUnoh  /"  cried  Count  Caprioomutti. 

''  Dh9  gumrdM  /"  muttered  Don  Stiletto. 
. «  Milk  immenm  /"  ejaculated  the  Prince  de  Oienouille. 
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Bluddennuff.  U«w  «^,y.    I  iur»ed  *«»  upo. 

T»M«  WM  all  that  could  be  deanMi     w-  *.-i.  ^Tj 
At  t-halk-Fann,  the  next  momiog,  I  ahot  off  hi.  Tntw    iiul  oZ 
called  upon  my  friends.  ^  "*" 

"Biur'nUiihofiiiA. 
"  Fool  r  said  tho  «»ond. 
"Ooltl"  said  tho  third. 
«  Am  ."••aid  the  fourth. 
"  Ninny  !V  said  the  fifth. 
"  Noodle  r"  said  tho  sixth. 
"  Bo  off  I"  said  tho  seventh. 

peting  with  a  lion  wh.  ha,  »o  pSwon'S." 
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£•  Brufiri. 


It  was  well  faid  of  a  certain  Gkrman  book  that  '*  er  Usst  iieh 
wkkt  ksern** — it  does  not  permit  itself  to  be  read.  Tiiere  arc 
ionic  aeercts  whicli  do  not  permit  themselvea  to  be  told.  Men  die 
nightly  in  their  beds,  wringing  the  Imnds  of  gliostly  oonfossorB, 
and  looking  them  piteously  in  the  eyes — die  with  despair  of  hear* 
and  convulskm  of  throat,  on  account  of  tlie  hideousness  of  myste- 
rioa  which  will  not  tufer  tkenuehea  to  be  revealed.  Now  ana 
then,  alas,  the  conscience  of  man  takes  up  a  burthen  so  heavy  in 
horror  that  it  can  be  thrown  down  only  into  the  grave.  And  thus 
tlie  essence  of  all  crime  is  undivulgcd. 

Not  long  ago,  about  the  closing  in  of  an  evening  in  autumn,  I 
sal  at  the  large  bow  window  of  the  D CofTce-House  in  Lon- 
don. For  some  months  I  had  been  ill  in  health,  but  was  now 
convalescent,  and,  with  returning  strength,  found  myself  in  one 
of  those  happy  nnoods  which  are  so  precisely  the  converse  of  en* 
ff«j-^-moods  of  the  keenest  appetency,  when  the  film  from  the 
menial  vision  departs-^he  ^x^*'  ^  v  ««>ir»— and  the  intellect, 
eleolrified,  surpasses  as  greatly  its  every.day  condition,  as  does 
the  vivid  yet  candid  reason  of  Leibnitz,  the  nmd  and  flimsy 
rbatoric  of  Gorgias.  Merely  to  breathe  was  enjoyment ;  and  I  dc* 
rived  positive  pleasure  even  from  many  of  the  legitimate  sources  of 
pain.  I  felt  a  calm  but  inquisitive  interest  in  every  thing.  With 
m  dgar  in  my  nKNith  and  a  newspaper  in  my  lap,  I  had  been 
myself  fer  the  greater  part  of  the'  aftemooni  now  in 
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poring  over  sdvertisements,  now  in  observing  the  prrmiiscuous 
company  in  the  room,  and  now  hi  peering  through  the  smoky 
panes  into  the  street. 

This  latter  is  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 
and  had  been  verj-  much  crowded  during  the  whole  day.  But, 
as  the  darkness  came  on,  the  throng  momently  increased ;  and,  by 
the  lime  the  lamps  were  well  lighted,  two  dense  and  continuous 
tides  of  population  were  rushing  post  the  door.  At  tins  particu* 
jar  period  of  the  evening  I  had  never  before  been  in  a  similar  sit- 
uation, and  tlie  tupiultuous  sea  of  human  lieads  filled  me,  there- 
fore,  with  a  delicious  novelty  of  emotkm.  I  gave  up,  at  length, 
all  care  of  things  within  the  hotel,  and  became  absorbed  in  c«m- 
tcmplntion  of  the  scene  without. 

At  first  my  observations  took  an  abstract  and  generalizing 
turn.  I  looked  st  the  passengers  in  masses,  and  thought  of  them 
in  their  aggregate  relations.  Soon,  liowever,  I  dcsccndoii  to  de- 
tails, and  regarded  with  minute  interest  the  innumerable  varic- 
tics  of  figure,  dress,  air,  gait,  visage,  and  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  went  by  had  a  satis- 
fieri  business-like  demeanor,  and  seemed  to  bo  thinking  only  of 
making  their  way  through  the  press.  Their  brows  were  knit, 
and  their  eyes  rolled  quickly ;  when  puslicd  against  by  fellow, 
woyfarers  they  evinced  no  symptom  of  impatience,  but  adjustnl 
their  clothes  ohd  hurried  on.  Others,  still  a  numerous  class, 
were  restless  in  their  nK)vements,  had  flushed  faces,  and  talked 
and  gesticulated  to  themselves,  as  if  feeling  in  solitude  on  account 
of  the  very  denscness  of  the  company  around.  When  inipcilefJ 
in  their  progress,  these  people  suddenly  ceased  muttering,  but  re- 
doubled  their  gesticulations,  and  awaiied,  with  nn  alisent  and 
overdone  smile  upon  the  lips,  the  course  of  the  persons  impeding 
tliem.  If  jostled,  they  bowed  profusely  to  the  jostlers,  and  ap. 
poared  overwhelmed  with  confusion. — There  was  nothing  very 
distinctive  abdut  these  two  large  classes  beyond  what  I  have  noted. 
Their  habiliments  belonged  to  that  order  which  is  pointedly  term, 
cd  the  decent.  They  were  undoubtedly  noblemen,  merchants, 
attorneys,  tradesnicn,  stock-jobbers— the  Eupatrids  and  the  com. 
nxNi-places  of  society — men  of  leisure  and  men  actively  enirajred 
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la  afikira  of  tlicir  own— conducting  business  upon  their  own  ro« 
•poDsibility.     They  did  not  greatly  excite  my  attention. 

The  tribe  of  clerks  was  an  obvious  one  ;  and  here  I  discerned 
two  remarkable  divisions.  There  were  tlie  ]unk>r  clerks  of  flash 
iMHises— young  gentlemen  with  tight  coats,  bright  boots,  wcll-oilcd 
hair,  and  supercilious  lips.  Setting  aside  a  certain  dappcrncss  of 
carriage,  which  may  be  termed  deskigm  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  the  manner  of  these  persons  seemed  to  mo  an  exact  fac- 
simile of  what  had  been  the  perfection  of  ^  ton  about  twelve  or 
eighteen  months  before.  They  wore  tlie  cast-off  graces  of  the 
gentry ; — and  this,  I  believe,  involves  the  best  definition  of  the 


The  division  of  the  upper  clerks  of  staunch  firms,  or  of  the 
••steady  old  fellows,"  it  was  not  possible  to  misUke.  These 
were  known  by  their  coats  and  pantaloons  of  black  or  brown, 
made  to  sit  comfortably,  with  white  cravats  and  waistcoats,  broad 
8olid.looking  shoes,  and  thick  hose  or  gaiters.— They  had  all 
slightly  bald  heads,  from  which  thcr  riglit  cars,  long  used  to  pen- 
holding,  had  an  odd  habit  of  standing  off  on  end.  I  observed 
that  they  always  removed  or  settled  their  haU  with  both  hands, 
and  wore  watches^  with  short  gdd  chains  of  a  substantial  and 
ancient  pattern.  Theirs  was  the  affectation  of  respectability  ;— 
if  indeed  there  be  an  affectation  so  honorable. 

There  were  many  individuals  of  dashing  appearance,  whom  I 
easily  understood  as  belonging  to  the  race  of  swell  picl(-pockcts, 
with  which  all  great  cities  are  infested.  I  watched  tliese  gentry 
with  much  inquisitiveness,  and  found  it  difficult  to  imagine  how 
they  should  ever  be  mistaken  for  gentlemen  by  gentlemen  them* 
selves.  Their  voluminousnen  of  wristband,  with  an  air  of  ex. 
eestive  frankness,  should  betray  them  at  once. 

The  gamblers,  of  whom  I  descried  not  a  few,  were  still  more 
easily  rroognisable.  They  wore  every  variety  of  dress,  from 
thai  of  the  desperate  thimble-rig  bully,  with  velvet  waistcoat, 
baoy  neckerchief,  gilt  chains,  and  filagreed  buttons,  to  that  of 
the  sorupulouily  inomata  clergyman,  than  which  nothing  oould 
he  less  liable  to  suspicion.  Still  all  were  distinguished  by  a  oer- 
laiD  aodden  twarthiness  of  oomplexMNi,  a  filmy  dimness  of  eye, 
agil  pallor  and  compression  of  lip.    There  were  two  otlier  traits, 
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moreover,  by  which  T  oould  always  dcteot  them ;— a  guarded 
kiwness  of  tone  in  conversation,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  oxton* 
sion  of  tho  thumb  In  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  ttio  fingers. 
.^Very  often,  in  company  with  these  sharpers,  I  observed  an 
order  of  men  somewhat  different  in  habits,  but  still  birds  of  a 
kindred  feather.  Tliey  may  bo  defined  as  the  gentlemen  who 
live  by  their  wits.  They  seem  to  prey  upon  the  public  in  two 
baltaliona— that  of  the  dandies  and  that  of  tho  military  men.  Of 
die  first  grade  the  leading  features  are  long  locks  and  smiles ;  of 
the  second  frogged  coats  and  frowns. 

Dcsoen'ling  in  the  scale  of  what  is  termed  gentility,  I  found 
darker  and  deeper  themes  for  speculation.  I  saw  Jew  pedlars, 
with  hawk  eyes  flashing  from  countenances  whose  every  oth<^r 
feature  wore  only  an  expression  of  abject  humility  ;  stunly  pro* 
fessional  street  beggars  scowling  upon  mendicant*  of  a  better 
stamp,  whom  despair  alone  had  driven  forth  into  tho  ni^ht  for 
charity;  feeble  and  ghastly  invalids,  upon  whom  deatli  had 
placed  a  sure  hand,  and  who  iidletl  and  tottered  through  the 
mob,  looking  every  one  beaeechingty  in  the  fiice,  as  if  in  searoh 
of  some  chance  consolation,  some  lost  hope ;  modest  young  girls 
returning  from  long  and  late  labor  to  a  cheerless  home,  and 
shrinking  more  tearfully  tlian  indignantly  from  the  glances  of 
ruffians,  whose  direct  contact,  even,  could  not  be  avoided ;  wo- 
men of  tlie  town  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  ages— 4he  unequivocal 
beauty  in  the  prime  of  her  womanhood,  putting  one  in  mind  of 
the  statue  in  Lucian,  with  the  surface  of  Parian  marble,  and  the 
interior  fillcil  with  filth — the  loathsome  and  utterly  lost  leper  in 
rags — the  wrinkled,  bejewelled  and  paint-bcgrimcd  beldame,  ma- 
king a  \(ui  ellbrt  at  youth — the  mere  child  of  immature  form,  yet,  . 
from  long  association,  an  adept  in  the  dreadful  coquetries  of  her 
trade,  and  burning  with  a  rabid  ambition  to  be  ranked  the  equal 
of  her  elders  in  vice ;  drunkards  innumerable  and  indescribable-* 
some  in  shreds  and  patches,  reeling,  inarticulate,  with  bruised 
visage  and  lack-lustre  eyes  come  in  whole  although  filthy 
garments,  with  a  slightly  unsteady  swagger,  thick  sensual  lips, 
and  hearty-looking  rubicund  faces— othera  clothed  In  materieln 
which  had  once  been  good,  and  which  even  now  were  scrupu- 
lously well  brushed— men  who  walked  with  amore  than  natii* 
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Mj  firm  and  springy  step,  but-wliose  countenances  were  fearful* 
)j  p9A»f  whose  eyos  hideously  wild  and  red,  and  who  clutched 
with  quiYering  fingers,  as  they  strode  through  the  crowd,  at  every 
obfcct  which  came  *  within  their  reach ;  beside  these,  pio*mcn, 
porters,  coal-heaven,  sweeps;  organ-grinders,  monkey-oxhibiters 
and  ballad  mongers,  those  who  vended  with  thoso  wlio  sang ; 
ragged  artisans  and  exhausted  laborers  of  every  description,  and 
all  full  of  a  noisy  and  inordinate  vivacity  which  jarred  discord- 
antly upon  the  ear,  and  gave  an  aching  sensation  to  tlie  eye. 

As  the  night  deepened,  so  deepened  to  me  the  interest  of  the 
scene  $  ibr  not  only  did  the  general  character  of  the  crowd  ma- 
terially alter  (its  gentler  features  retiring  in  the  gradual  with* 
drawal  of  the  more  orderly  portion  of  the  people,  and  its  harsher 
CMS  coming  out  into  bolder  relief,  as  the  late  hour  brought  forth 
•very  species  of  infamy  from  its  den,)  but  the  rays  of  the  gas- 
lamps,  feeble  at  first  in  their  struggle  with  the  dying  day,  had  now 
at  length  gained  ascendancy,  and  threw  over  every  thing  a  fitful 
and  garish  lustre.  All  was  dark  yet  splendid— as  that  ebony  to 
which  has  been  likened  the  style  of  TertuUian. 

The  wild  eficcts  of  the  light  enchaiocd  me  to  an  examination  of 
Indivkiual  faces;  and  although  the  rapidity  with  which  the  world 
of  light  flitted  before  the  window,  prevented  me  from  casting 
more  than  a  glance  upon  each  visage,  still  it  seemed  that,  in  my 
then  peculiar  mental  state,  I  could  frequently  read,  even  in  that 
brief  interval  of  a  glance,  the  history  of  long  years. 

With  my  brow  to  the  glass,  I  was  thus  occupied  in  scrutinizing 
the  mob,  when  suddenly  there  came  into  view  a  countenance 
(that  of  a  decrcpid  old  man,  some  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  of 
age,)— a  countenance  which  at  once  arrested  and  alNFmrberl  my 
wliole  attention,  on  account  of  the  absolute  idiosyncracy  of  its 
expression.  Any  tiling  even  remotely  resembling  that  expnmsion 
I  liad  never  seen  before.  I  well  remember  that  my  first  tliought, 
upon  licliolding  it,  was  that  Retzch,  Iwd  he  viewed  it,  would  have 
greatly  preferred  it  to  his  own  pictural  incarnations  of  the  tiend. 
As  I  endeavored,  during  the  brief  minute  of  my  original  survey, 
ID  form  some  analysis  of  the  meaning  conveyed,  there  arose  con- 
Aisodly  and  paradoxically  within  my  mind,  the  ideas  of  vast  men« 
tal  power,  of  cautkNi,  of  penuriousness,  of  avarice,  of  coolness. 
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of  malice,  of  blood-thirstiness,  0/  triumph,  of  merriment,  of  ex. 
cessive  terror,  of  intense— of  supi'eme  despair.  I  felt  singulariy 
aroused,  sUrUcd,  loscinoted.  "  How  wild  a  history,"  I  said  10 
myself,  "  is  written  within  Uiat  bosom !"  Then  come  a  craving 
desire  to  keep  the  man  in  view— to  know  more  of  him.  Hurri. 
eJly  putting  on  an  overcoat,  and  seizing  my  hat  and  cane,  I 
made  my  way  into  tlie  street,  and  pushed  Uirough  the  crowd  in 
tlie  direction  which  1  had  seen  htm  take;  for  ho  had  already  din- 
appeared.  With  some  little  difficulty  I  at  length  came  wiiliin 
sight  of  him,  approached,  and  followed  him  closely,  yet  cautious- 
ly,  so  as  not  to  attract  his  altcuUon. 

I  had  now  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  his  person.  He 
waa  short  in  sUture,  very  thin,  and  apparently  very  feeble.  I  lis 
clothes,  generally,  were  filthy  and  ragged ;  but  as  he  came,  now 
and  then,  within  the  strong  glare  of  a  lamp,  I  perceived  that  his 
linen,  although  dirty,  was  of  beauUful  texture  ;  and  my  vision  lU- 
ceived  me,  or,  through  a  rent  in  a  closely-buttoned  and  evidently 
second-handed  roquelairt  which  enveloped  him,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
both  of  a  diamond  and  of  a  dagger.  These  observations  height- 
ened  my  curiosity,  and  I  resolved  to  follow  the  stranger  whUhor. 
soever  he  sliould  go. 

It  was  now  fully  night-fall,  and  a  thick  humid  fog  hung  over 
the  city,  soon  ending  in  a  settled  and  heavy  rain.  This  change 
of  weather  had  an  odd  efiect  upon  the  crowd,  the  whole  of  which 
was  at  once  put  into  new  commoUon,  and  overshadowed  by  a 
world  of  umbrellas.  The  waver,  the  jostle,  and  the  hum  in- 
creased  in  a  tenfold  degree.  For  my  own  part  I  did  not  much 
regard  the  rain— the  lurking  of  an  old  fever  in  my  system  ren- 
dering the  moisture  somewhat  too  dangerously  pleasant.  Tying 
a  handkerehief  about  my  mouth,  I  kept  on.  For  half  an  liour 
the  old  man  held  his  way  with  difliculty  along  the  great  thor- 
oughfare ;  and  I  here  walked  close  at  his  elbow  through  fear  of 
k)sing  sight  of  him.  H^-cr  once  turning  his  head  to  look  back, 
he  did  not  observe  me.  By  and  bye  he  passed  into  a  cross 
street,  which,  although  densely  filled  with  people,  was  not  quite 
so  much  thronged  %9  the  main  one  he  had  quitted.  Hero  a 
change  in  his  demeanor  became  evident.  He  walked  more  slowly 
sod  with  less  object  than  befere— more  hesitatmgly.    He 
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I  the  wiqr  wpoatedly  witlioui  apparent  aim ;  and  the 

pw»  waa  ftai  80  thick,  that,  at  erery  such  mo  wment,  I  was  obUged 
Id  feUow  him  eloeely.  The  street  was  a  narrow  and  long  one, 
and  his  coarse  lay  within  it  for  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  the 
pMeeagen  had  gradually  diminished  to  about  that  number  which 
is  ordinarily  seen  at  noon  in  Broadway  near  the  park— «>  vast  a 
Mbrence  is  there  between  a  London  popuhMM  and  that  of  the 
most  frequented  American  dty.  A  second  turn  brought  us  into 
a  square,  brilllanUy  lighted,  and  overflowing  with  life.  The  old 
manner  of  the  stnmgcr  re-appeared.  His  chin  fell  upon  his  breast, 
while  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  from  under  his  knit  brows,  in  every 
direction,  upon  those  who  hemmed  him  in.  He  urged  his  way 
steadily  and  persereringly.  I  was  surprised,  however,  to  find, 
upou  his  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  square,  that  he  turned 
and  retraced  his  steps.  Still  move  was  I  astonished  to  see  him 
repeat  the  same  walk  several  times— once  nearly  detecting  me  as 
he  came  round  with  a  sudden  movement 

la  this  eierdse  he  spent  another  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  we 
met  with  iar  less  interruption  from  passengers  than  at  first  The 
nda  fell  last;  the  air  grew  cool ;  and  the  people  were  rplirin^  to 
their  homes.  With  a  gesture  of  impatience,  tlie  wanderer  passed 
into  a  by-street  comparatively  deserted.  Down  this,  some  quar- 
ler  of  a  mile  long,  he  rushed  with  an  acUvity  I  could  not  have 
dreamed  of  seeing  in  one  so  aged,  and  which  put  me  to  much 
trouble  in  pursuit  A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  a  large  and 
busy  bazaar,  with  the  locaUties  of  which  the  stranger  appears! 
well  acquainted,  and  where  his  original  demeanor  again  became 
apparent,  as  he  forced  his  way  to  and  fro,  without  aim,  among 
the  host  of  buyers  and  sellers. 

During  the  hour  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts,  which  we  passed  in 
this  ptac^  it  required  much  caution  on  my  part  to  keep  him  within 
reach  without  attracting  his  observation.  Luckily  I  wore  a  pair 
of  caoutchouc  overshoes,  and  could  move  about  m  perfect  silence. 
At  no  moment  ^id  he  see  that  I  watched  him.  He  entered  shop 
after  shop,  priced  nothing,  spoke  no  word,  and  looked  at  all  ob- 
JeelB  with  a  wild  and  vmjant  sure.  I  was  now  utterly  amaaed  at 
Mibehavior,  and  firmly  resolved  that  we  should  not  part  until 
I  had  satisfied  myself  if  some  measure  Mpeelinf  him. 
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A  loud-toned  clock  struck  eleven,  and  tlie  company  were  (iist 
deserting  the  basaar.  Alhop-keeper,  in  putting  up  a  shutter, 
jostled  the  old  man,  and  at  the  instant  I  saw  a  strong  shudder 
come  over  his  frame.  He  hurried  into  the  street,  looked  anxiously 
around  liim  foran  instant,  and  tlicn  nm  with  hicrcdiklu  swidiioss 
through  many  crooked  and  peoplcless  lanes,  until  wo  emerged 
once  more  upon  the  great  thoroughfare  whence  we  hod  started — 

tlic  street  of  the  D Hotel.    It  no  longer  wore,  however, 

tlie  sisme  as)iect  It  was  still  brilliant  with  gas ;  but  the  rain 
fell  fiercely,  and  tliera  were  few  ])erHons  to  bo  seen.  Tlie  stranger 
grew  pale.  He  walked  moodily  some  imoes  up  the  once  |H>pu- 
lous  avenue,  then,  witli  a  heavy  sigh,  turned  in  tlio  direction 
of  the  river,  and,  plunging  tlirough  a  groat  variety  of  devious 
ways,  came  out,  at  iengtli,  in  view  of  one  of  tlio  principal  thea- 
tres. It  was  about  being  dosed,  and  the  audience  were  Uirong- 
ing  from  tlie  doors.  I  saw  tlie  old  man  gasp  as  if  for  breath 
while  he  threw  himself  amid  tlie  crowd ;  but  I  thought  tliat  the 
intense  agony  of  his  countenance  had,  in  some  measure,  abated. 
His  head  'again  fell  upon  his  breast ;  he  appeared  as  I  had  seen 
iiim  at  first  I  observed  Uiat  he  now  took  die  course  in  which 
had  gone  the  greater  number  of  tlie  audience — but  upon  the 
whole,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  waywardness  of  his 
actions. 

As  he  proceeded,  tho  company  grew  more  scattered,  and  his 
old  uneasiness  and  vacillation  were  resumed.  For  some  time  he 
followed  clorsely  a  party  of  some  ten  or  twelve  roisterers;  but 
from  this  number  one  by  one  dropped  oflf,  until  three  only  remain- 
ed together,  in  a  narrow  and  gloomy  lane  little  frequented.  The 
stranger  paused,  and,  for  a  moment,  seemed  lost  in  thought ;  tlien, 
with  every  mark  of  agitation,  pursued  rapidly  a  route  which 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  the  city,  amid  regions  very  different 
from  those  we  had  hitherto  traversed.  It  was  the  most  noisome 
quarter  of  London,  where  everything  wore  the  womt  impress  of 
the  most  deplorable  poverty,  and  of  the  most  desperate  criuMi 
By  the  dim  light  of  an  accidental  kmp,  tall,  antique,  worm-eaten, 
wooden  tenements  were  seen  tottering  to  tlieir  fall,  in  directions 
so  many  and  capricious,  that  scarce  tlie  semblance  of  a  pasMig^ 
was  disaeniible  batweea  them.    The  paving-stones  hiy  al  ra«- 
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doMi  displaced  from  their  beds  hj  the  nnklj-growing  grass, 
'  Horrible  Alth  festered  in  the  dammed-up  gutters.  The  whole  at- 
Bosidiere  teemed  with  desolation.  Yet,  m  we  proceeded*  the 
sounds  of  human  life  revived  bjr  sure  degrees,  and  at  length  large 
bands  of  the  most  abandoned  of  a  London  popuhice  were  seen 
fetttig  io  and  fro.  The  spirits  of  the  old  man  again  flickered  up, 
an  a  lamp  which  is  near  its  death-hour.  Once  moro^  he  strode 
OAward  with  ehistic  tread.  Suddenly  a  comer  was  turned,  a 
Uaas  of  light  burnt  upon  our  sight,  and  we  stood  before  one  of  the 
huge  suburban  temples  of  Intemperance-— one  of  the  palaces  of 
the  lend,  Gin. 

It  was  now  nearly  day-broak;  but  a  number  of  wretched  ine- 
briates still  pressed  in  and  out  of  the  flaunting  entrance.  Witli  a 
half  shriek  of  joy  the  old  man  forced  a  passage  within,  resumed 
ai  once  his  original  bearing,  and  stalked  backward  and  forward, 
without  apparent  object,  among  the  throng.  He  had  not  been 
thus  long  occupied,  however,  before  a  rush  to  the  doors  gave  to- 
keo  that  the  host  was  closing  them  for  the  night  It  was  some* 
thing  even  more  intense  Uinn  despair  that  I  then  obsdrved  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  singular  being  whom  I  had  watched  so 
pertinaciously.  Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  in  his  career,  but,  with  a 
mad  energy,  retraced  his  steps  at  once,  to  the  heart  of  the  mighty 
London.  Long  and  swiftly  he  fled,  while  I  followed  him  in  the 
wildest  amasement,  resolute  not  to  abandon  a  scrutiny  in  which  I 
mow  felt  an  interest  all-absorbing.  Tlie  sun  arose  while  we  pro- 
ceeded, and,  when  we  had  once  again  reached  that  most  thronged 
■uirt  of  the  populous  town,  the  street  of  the  D Hotel,  it  pre- 
sented an  appearance  of  human  bustle  and  activity  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  what  I  had  seen  on  tlie  evening  before.  And  here,  long, 
amid  the  momently  increasing  confusion,  did  I  persist  in  my  pur* 
suH  of  the  stranger.  But,  as  usual,  he  walked  to  and  fro,  and 
during  the  day  did  not  pass  from  out  the  turmoil  of  that  street 
Andy  as  the  shades  of  Uie  second  evening  came  on,  I  grew  wea- 
ried unto  death,  and,  stopping  fully  in  front  of  the  wanderer, 
gaaed  at  him  steadbstiy  in  Uie  fece.  He  noticed  me  not,  but  re- 
aumed  his  sokmn  walk,  while  I,  ceasing  to  follow,  remained  aV 
satVsd  in  coutemphtion.  ^  This  old  man,*^  I  said  at  length,  **  is 
fta  Ifpa  and  the  geoiua  of  deep  crime.    Ho  refuscfs  to  bo  alone. 
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H$i$tk$mtm^  ih$cr9wd.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  follow ;  for  I 
•haU  learn  no  more  of  him,  nor  of  his  deeds.  The  worst  heart  of 
Um  world  is  a  grosser  book  than  the  'Hortulus  Animv^**  and 
periiapsitisbutone  of  the  great  mereies  of  Qod  that  <  <r  lasH 
tick  utdU  bsnt*  ** 

•  The  " H^riwhi  Animm  $mm  OrmihmewiU  AllfMui  S^ptr^diSiWM 
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A  TALB  WITH  'A  MORAL 


"Oow  tmt  qtit  tat  co$lumbrti  d$  «  \  auUtr^  saji  Don  Thomas  Do 
Lm  Tocrcfl,  in  Hie  prefiM»  to  his  **  Amatoiy  Poems**  *^$wnpwraM 
fctt^m^  impwto  muypoeo  que  no  Man  igualmenU  Hveroi  iui 
olrci^ — mennlng,  in  plain  Engliftli,  tlint,  provided  the  tnornls  of  nn 
Mtlior  are  pnre,  personaltj,  it  signifies  nothing  what  are  the  morals 
of  Ms  books.  We  presume  that  Don  Thomas  is  now  in  Purgatory 
hff  the  Msertion.  It  would  be  a  clever  thing,  too,  in  the  way  of 
poetical  ju^ticeY  to  keep  him  there  until  his  ^  Amatory  Poems**  get 
out  of  print,  or  are  laid  definitely  upon  the  shelf  through  lack  of 
readenu  Every  fiction  ikauld  have  a  moral ;  and,  whnt  is  more 
to  tlie  purpose,  the  critics  have  discovered  that  every  fiction  hoe. 
Pkitip  Melancthon,  some  time  ago,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the 
*9sf^Bdiomyomachia**  and  proved  that  the  poet*s  object  was  to 
eidte  a  distaste  for  sedition.  Pierre  La  Seine,  going  a  step 
fiffiher,  shows  that  the  intention  was  to  recommend  to  young  men 
tempeianee  fai  eating  and  drinking.  Just  so,  too,  Jacobus  Hugo 
has  satasfM  himself  that,  by  Euenis,  Homer  meant  to  insinuate 
Joha  Oalvin;  by  Antindus,  Martin  Luther;  by  the  Lotophagi, 
PlfMestants  in  general;  and,  by  the  Harpie^  the  Dutch.  Our 
MOfe  modem  Bdioliaets  are  equally  acute.  .These  fellows  demon- 
ilnito  a  htddea  meaning  in  ''The  Antediluvians,**  a  parable  in 
'^F^hatan,'*  new  views  in  ''Cock  Robin,**  and  transcendentalism 
is  ''Hop  O*  My  Thumb.**  In  short,  it  has  been  shown  that  no  man 
can  sH  down  to  write  without  a  very  profound  design.    Thus  to 
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authors  in  general  much  trouble  is  spared.  A  novelist,  Air  exampio, 
need  have  no  care  of  his  moral.  It  is  there — that  is  to  say,  it  is 
somewhere — and  the  moral  and  the  critics  con  take  care  of  them- 
selves. When  the  proper  time  arrives,  all  that  tlie  gentleman 
intended,  and  all  that  he  did  not  intend,  will  be  brought  to  light, 
in  the  ''Dial,*'  or  the  ** Down-Euster,**  together  with  all  thai  he 
ought  to  have  intended,  and  the  rest  that  he  clearly  meant  to 
intend: — so  tliat  it  will  all  come  very  straiglit  in  tho  end. 

There  is  no  just  ground,  therefore,  for  the  chaige  brouglit 
against  me  by  certain  ignoramuses — that  I  have  never  written  a 
moral  talc,  or,  in  more  precise  words,  n  tale  with  a  moral.  Tliey 
are  not  the  critics  predestined  to  bring  nie  out,  and  de^etop  my 
morals : — that  is  the  secret  By  and  by  the  '*  North  Americiiii 
Quarterly  Humdrum**  will  make  tliem  ashamed  of  their  stupidity. 
In  the  meantime,  by  way  of  staying  execution— by  way  of  miti- 
gating Uie  accusations  against  me — I  offer  the  sod  history  append* 
ed ; — a  history  about  whose  obvious  moral  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever,  since  he  who  runs  may  rend  it  in  the  hirge  capitals 
which  form  the  title  of  the  tale.  I  should  have  credit  for  tliis 
arrangement — a  far  wiser  one  than  that  of  La  Fontaine  and  others, 
who  reserve  the  impression  to  be  conveyed  until  the  last  momenti 
and  til  us  sneak  it^in  at  tlie  fag  end  of  tlicir  fables. 

Defuncti  injurid  ne  ajficiantur  was  a  hiw  of  the  twelve  tables, 
and  De  mortuie  nil  nisi  brnium  is  an  excellent  injunction— oven  if 
the  dead  in  question  be  nothing  but  dead  small  beer.  It  is  not 
my  design,  therefore,  to  vituperate  my  deceased  friend,  Toby  Dam- 
mit He  was  a  sad  dog,  it  is  truci  and  a  dog*s  death  it  was  thai 
he  died ;  but  he  himself  was  not  to  blame  for  his  vices.  Tliey 
grew  out  of  a  personal  defect  in  his  mother.  She  did  lier  best  in 
the  way  of  flogging  him  while  an  infant — for  duties  to  her  well-reg- 
ulated mind  were  alwajrs  pleasures,  and  babies,  like  tough  steaks, 
or  the  modem  Greek  olive  trees,  are  invariably  the  better  for  beat- 
ing— but,  poor  woman  I  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  left-handed, 
and  a  child  flogged  'left-handedly  had  better  be  left  unflogged. 
The  world  revolves  from  right  to  left.  It  will  not  do  to  whip  a 
baby  from  left  to  right  If  each  blow  in  the  proper  direction 
drives  an  eril  propensity  out,  it  follows  that  every  thump  in  an 
opposite  one  knocks  its  quota  of  wickedness  in.    I  was  oAm  pfsa* 
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wt  ai  T^b/t  cbM^Kemenis  and,  wta  bj  the  way  in  trhidi  he 
Iddiad,  I  «m]d  perceive  that  be  was  getting  wone  and  woiae 
•▼eiy  day.  At  Uiet  I  saw,  through  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  the  rillain  at  ali,  and  one  dar  when  he  had 
been,  cuffed  until  he  grew  so  black  in  the  face  tliat  one  might  have 
mistaken  hin  for  a  little  African,  and  no  effect  had  been  produced 
beyond  that  of  making  him  wriggle  himself  into  a  (it,  I  could  stand 
H  BO  longer,  but  went  down  upon  my  knees  forthwith,  and,  upliAr 
isg  my  Toiee,  made  prophecy  of  his  ruin. 

The  fact  is  that  his  precocity  in  vice  was  awful.  At  five  months 
of  age  he  vsed  to  get  into  such  passions  that  he  was  unable  to 
articulata.  At  six  months,  I  caught  him  knawing  a  pack  of  cards. 
At  seven  months  he  whs  in  the  constant  habit  of  catching  and 
kisfdng  the  female  babies.  M  eight  months  he  peremptorily 
leftned  to  put  his  nignature  to  the  Temperance  pledge.  Thus  ho 
went  on  increasing  in  iniquity,  month  after  month,  until,  at  the 
dose  of  the  first  year,  he  not  only  in^iisted  upon  wearing  moii«- 
tadlei,  but  had  contracted  a  propensity  for  cunning  and  swearing, 
and  for  backing  his  assertions  by  bets. 

Through  this  latter  most  ungentlcmanly  practice,  the  ruin 
whidi  I  had  predicted  to  Toby  Dammit  overtook  him  at  last 
The  fashion  had  "grown  with  his  growth  and  Urcngthcned  with 
Ua  strength,**  so  that,  when  he  came  to  be  a  man,  he  could  scarcely 
■iter  a  sentence  without  interiarding  it  with  a  proposition  to  gam- 
ble. Not  that  he  actually  /airf  wagers— na  I  will  do  my  friend 
the  jusUee  to  say  that  he  would  as  soon  have  laid  eggs.  With 
Urn  the  thrag  was  a  mere  formula— nothing  more.  His  expres- 
aiona  on  this  head  had  no  meanmg  attached  to  them  whatever. 
'Jliey  were  simple  if  not  altogether  innocfsnt  expletives— imagina- 
tive phrases  wherewith  to  round  off  a  sentence.  When  ho  said 
*  ni  bet  you  so  and  so,**  nobody  ever  thought  of  taking  him  up ; 
but  still  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  my  duty  to  put  him  down. 
The  haUt  was  an  immoral  one,  and  so  I  told  him.  Jt  was  a. 
Tulgar  one— this  1  begged  him  to  bdieve:  It  was  discounte- 
■aneed  bj  sodety— here  I  said  nothing  but  the  truth,  tt  was 
tofWdden  by  act  of  Congress  here  I  had  not  the  slightest  inten- 
lioii  of  Idling  ia  lie.  I  remonstrated— but  to  no  purpose.  I  dem- 
OMtraled— 4ii  vain.    I  entreated— he  smiled.     I  implored— ht 
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laughed.  I  preiiched — he  sneered.  I  threatened — he  swore.  I 
kicked  him--he  called  for  the  police.  I  pulled  his  nose — he  blew 
it,  and  offered  to  bet  the  Devil  his  he#d  Uint  I  wouM  not  venture 
to  try  that  experiment  again. 

Poverty  was  another  vice  which  the  peculitir  physical  dofideney 
of  Dammit*s  motlicr  had  entailed  upon  her  son.  Ilcf  was  detesta- 
bly poor ;  and  this  was  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  his  expletive 
expressions  about  betting,  seldom  took  a  pecuniary  turn.  I  will 
not  be  bound  to  say  that  I  ever  heard  liim  make  u»c  of  f^udi  a 
figure  of  ft|)ecdi  as  **  Til  bet  you  a  dollar.**  It  was  usually  '*  Til  bet 
you  what  you  please,"  or  111  bet  you  what  you  daro,**  or  "  I'll  bet 
you  a  triae,**,or  else,  more  significantly  still,  *'/7/  be(  ike  Devil  my 

Tins  latter  form  seemed  to  please  him  best : — perhaps  because 
it  involved  the  least  risk;  for  Dammit  had  become  exa^Hivciy 
parsimonious.  Had  any  one  taken  him  up,  his  head  was  small, 
and  thus  his  k>ss  would  have  been  small  too.  But  Uicse  arc  my 
own  reflections,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  nm  ri^lit  in 
attributing  them  to  him.  At  all  events  the  phrase  in  question 
grew  daily  in  favor,  notwithstanding  the  grons  impropriety  of  a 
man  betting  his  brains  like  bank-notes: — but  this  was  a  point 
which  my  friend's  perversity  of  dispoj^ition  would  not  inrmit  him 
to  comprehend.  In  the  end,  ho  nbnndoned  all  otlicr  forms  of 
wager,  and  gave  himself  up  to  **  PU  bet  Ouy  Devil  my  head^  with 
a  |)crtinncity  and  exclusiveness  of  devotion  that  displenscd  not 
less  than  it  surprised  me.  I  am  always  displeased  by  circumstan- 
ces for  which  I  cannot  account  Mysteries  force  a  man  to  think, 
and  so  injure  his  health.  The  truth  is,  there  was  sonicdiing  in  the 
air  with  which  Ur,  Dammit  was  wont  to  give  utterance  to  his 
offensive  -  cx])ression — something  in  his  manner  of  enunciation— 
wliich  at  first  interested,  and  aflerwnrds  msde  me  very  uneasy — 
something  which,  for  want  of  a  more  definite  term  at  present,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  call  queer  ;  but  which  Mr.  Coleridge  would 
have  called  mystical,  Mr.  Kant  pantheistical,  Mr.  Carlyle  twistical, 
and  Mr.  Emerson  hyperquizxitistical.  I  began  not  to  like  it  at  all. 
Mr.  Dammit's  soul  was  in  a  perilous  state.  I  resolved  to  bring  all 
tny  eloquence  into  play  to  save  it.  I  vowed  to  serve  him  as  8t 
Patrick,  in  the  Irish  chronide,  is  said  to  have  served  the  toad,  that 
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b  to  fifty,  **  AwaVcn  bim  to  a  sense  of  his  situation***  I  addressed 
mjaelf  to  the  task  forthwith.  Onee  more  I  betook  myself  to 
nmonstranee.  Again  I  collected  m  j  energies  for  a  final  attempt 
•I  expostolation. 

When  I  had  made  an  end  of  my  lecture,  Mr.  Dammit  indulged 
Uroaelf  in  some  rery  equivocal  behavior.  For  some  moments  he 
remained  silent,  merely  looking  me  inquisitively  in  the  face.  But 
presently  he  threw  his  head  to  one  side,  and  elevated  his  eye- 
brows to  great  extent  Then  he  spread  out  the  palms  of  his 
hands  and  shrugged  up  his  shoulders.  Then  he  winked  with  the 
right  eye.  Then  be  repeated  the  operation  with  the  left.  Then 
he  shut  them  both  up  very  tight.  Then  he  opened  them  both  so 
fety  wide  that  1  became  seriously  aUrmcd  for  the  consequences. 
Then,  applying  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  he  thought  proper  to  make 
aa  indescribable  movement  with  the  rest  of  his  fingers.  Finally, 
tatting  his  arms  a-kimbo,  he  condescended  to  reply. 

I  can  call  to  mind  only  tlie  heads  of  his  discourse.  He  would 
be  obliged  to  me  if  I  would  hold  my  tongue.  He  wished  none 
of  my  advice.  -IIo  despised  all  my  insinuations.  lie  was  old 
tDoogh  to  take  care  of  himself.  Did  I  still  Uiink  him  baby  Dam- 
nut  t  Did  I  mean  to  say  anything  against  his  character  f  Did  I 
htend  to  insult  him  t  Was  I  a  fool  t  Was  my  maternal  parent 
aware,  in  a  word,  of  my  absence  from  the  domiciliary  residence! . 
He  would  put  this  latter  question  to  me  as  to  a  man  of  veracity, 
and  lie  would  bind  himself  to  abide  by  my  reply.  Once  more  he 
would  demand  explidtiy  if  my  motlier  knew  tliat  I  was  out  My 
confusion,  he  said,  betrayed  me,  and  he  would  be  willing  to  bet 
the  Devil  his  head  that  she  did  not 

Mr.  Dammit  did  not  pause  for  my  rejoinder.  Turning  upon 
his  heel,  he  left  my  presence  with  undignified  precipitation.  It 
was  well  tor  him  that  he  did  so.  My  feelings  had  been  wounded. 
Even  my  anger  had  been  aroused.  For  once  I  would  have  taken 
hhn  up  upon  his  insulting  wager.  I  would  have  won  for  the 
Ardi-Eaemy  Mr.  Dammit*s  littie  head — ^for  the  fact  is,  my  mamma 
wtm  very  well  aware  of  my  merely  temporary  absence  from  home. 

B«t  Moda  $kefk  muflAatf— Heaven  gives  relief— as  the  Mua- 
•ebaen  say  when  you  tread  upon  their  toes.  It  was  in  pursuanea 
ofny  duty  that  I  had  been  in«iiltad,  and  I  bore  the  insult  Hke  a 
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man.  It  now  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  I  had  done  all  thai 
oould  be  required  of  me,  in  the  case  of  this  miserable  individual, 
and  I  resolved  to  trouble  him  no  longer  with  tny  counsel,  but  to 
krave  him  to  his  conscience  and  himself  But  aUliougli  I  forebora 
to  intrude  with  my  advice,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  give  up  his 
Bodety  altogether.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  humor  some  of  hb 
less  reprehensible  propensities;  and  there  were  times  wlien  I  found 
myself  lauding  his  wi<ied  jokes,  as  epicures  do  mustard,  with 
tears  in  my  eyes :— «o  profoundly  did  it  grieve  mo  to  hear  hia 
evil  talk. 

One  fine  day,  having  strolled  out  togctiier,  arm  in  arm,  our 
route  led  us  in  the  direction  of  a  river.    There  was  a  bridge,  and 
we  resolved  to  cross  it    It  was  roofed  over,  by  way  of  protection 
fit)m  the  weather,  and  the  arch-way,  having  but  few  windows,  was 
Uius  very  uncomfortably  dark.    As  we  entered  tiie  passage,  the 
contrast  between  Uie  external  ghuxs,  and  Uie  interior  gloom,  struck 
beanly  upon  my  spirits.    Not  so  upon  tiioso  of  Uio  unhappy 
Dammit,  who  offered  to  bet  the  Devil  h»  head  that  I  was  liipi>cd. 
Ho  seemed  to  bo  in  an  unusual  good  humor.    He  was  excessively 
livcly--so  much  so  that  I  entertained  I  know  not  what  of  unea«y 
suspicion.    It  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  affected  wiUi  Uio 
transceiidentals.     I  am  not  well  enough  versed,  however,  in  tbo 
diagnosis  of  tiiis  disease  to  »i>eak  wiUi  decision  upon  Uio  |)oiut; 
snd  unhappily  tiiere  were  nono  of  my  friends  of  tiio  *•  Dinr  pres- 
ent  I  suggest  Uie  idea,  nevertheless,  because  of  a  certain  species  of 
austere  Merry-Andrewism  which  seemed  to  bes<!t  my  j>oor  friend, 
and  caused  him  to  make  quite  a  Tom-Fool  of  himjMslf.    NoUiing 
would  serve  him  but  wriggling  and  skipping  nbout  under  and  over 
evcryUiing  Uiat  came  in  his  way;   now  shouting  out,  and  now 
lisping  out,  all  manner  of  odd  little  and  big  word«,  yet  preserving 
Uie  gravest  face  in  the  worid  all  the  time    I  really  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  wlieUier  to  kick  or  to  pity  him.    At  length, 
hanng  passed  nearly  across  Uie  bridge,  we  approached  Uie  tenni- 
nation  of  the  foot  way,  when  our  progress  wiw  impeded  by  a  turn- 
stile of  some  'height    Through  this  I  made  my  way  quietly, 
pushing  it  around  as  usual.    But  this  turn  would  not  serve  the 
turn  of  Mr.  Dammit    He  insisted  upon  leaping  the  stile,  and  said 
he  oould  cut  a  pigeon-wing  over  il  in  Uie  air./  Now  this,  coaiicieD- 
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tfoii»1y  speiJiing,  I  did  not  think  he  eould  do.  Tho  bcftt  pigeon- 
winger  orcr  all  kinds  of  fctylc,  was  my  friend  Mr.  Carlylo,  and  a? 
I  knew  hi  could  not  do  it,  I  would  not  believe  that  it  could  be 
done  bj  Toby  Dammit  I  therefore  told  him,  in  so  many  words, 
that  he  was  a  braggadocio,  and  co^ld  not  do  what  he  said.  For 
this,  1  had  reason  to  be  sorry'aftcrwards ; — ^for  he  straightway 
offered  to  bet  the  Devil  his  head  that  he  could. 

I  was  about  to  reply,  notwithstanding  my  previous  resolutions, 
with  some  remonstrance  against  his  impiety,  when  I  heard,  close 
at  my  elbow,  a  slight  cough,  which  sounded  very  much  Mke  the 
cjaeolation  "  ahetn  r  I  started,  and  looked  about  rae  in  surprise. 
I^y  glance  at  length  fell  into  a  nook  of  the  frame-work  of  the 
bridge,  and  upon  the  figure  of  a  little  lame  old  gentleman  of  ven- 
erable aspect  Nothing  could  be  more  reverend  than  his  whole 
appearance ;  for,  he  not  only  had  on  a  full  suit  of  black,  but  his 
shirt  was  perfectly  clean  and  the  collar  turned  very  neatly  down 
^  over  a  white  cravat,  while  his  hair  was  parted  in  front  like  a  girl's. 
His  hands  were  clasped  pensively  together  over  his  stomach,  and 
hit  two  ey«i  were  carefully  rolled  up  into  the  top  of  his  head. 

Upon  observing  him  more  closely,  I  perceived  that  he  wore  a 
bkek  silk  apron  over  his  small-clothes;  and  this  was  a  thing 
which  I  thought  very  odd.  Before  I  had  time  to  make  any  re- 
mark, however,  upon  so  singukr  a  drcumstance,  he  interrupted 
aie  with  a  second  "  ahem  r 

To  this  obser^'ation  I  was  not  immediately  prepared  to  reply. 
The  fiict  is,  remarks  of  this  laconic  nature  are  nearly  unanswerable. 
I  have  known  a  Quarterly  Review  nm-pluHd  by  the  word 
**  Fuigt  !^  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  therefore,  that  I  turned  to 
Mr.  Dammit  for  assistance. 

••  Dammit,**  said  I,  **  what  are  you  about  f  don't  you  hear! — 
the  gentleman  says  ^ahemP^  I  looked  sternly  at  my  friend 
while  I  thus  addressed  him ;  for  to  say  tho  truth,  I  felt  particularly 
puialed,  and  when  a  man  is  particularly  puxzlcd  ho  must  knit  his 
hfowt  and  look  savage,  or  else  he  is  pretty  sure  to  look  like  a  fool 
**  Dammit,''  observed  I— although  this  sounded  very  miich  bke 
m  oath,  than  which  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts— 
•  Dammit,"  I.suggested— •*  the  gentleman  says  *  ahem  P  ** 
I  do  not  attempt  to  defend  my  remark  on  the  score  of  proAin* 
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dity ;  I  did  not  think  it  profound  myself;  but  I  have  noticed  that 
the  eflect  of  our  speeches  is  not  always  proportionate  with  their 
importance  in  our  own  eyes ;  and  if  I  had  shot  Mr.  D.  Uirough 
and  through  with  a  Paixhan  bomb,  or  knocked  him  in  the  head 
with  the  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  he  could  hardly  have  been 
more  discomfited  than  when  I  addressed  him  with  those  simple 
words— •*  Dammit,  what  are  you  about  f—^on't  you  hear  f— the 
gentleman  says  *  ahem  P  " 

"  You  don't  say  so  r  gasped  he  at  length,  after  turning  more 
ookrs  than  a  pirate  runs  up,  one  after  the  other,  when  chased  by 
a  man-of-war.  «  Are  you  quite  sure  he  said  thatf  Well,  at  nil 
events  I  am  in  for  it  now,  and  may  as  well  put  a  bold  face  upon 
the  matter.     Here  goes,  then — ahtm  /" 

At  this  the  4ittle  old  gentleman  seemed  pleased— God  only 
knows  why.  He  left  his  station  at  the  nook  of  tlio  bridge,  limped 
forward  with  a  gracious  air,  took  Dammit  by  the  hand  and  shook 
it  cordially,  looking  all  tho  while  straiglit  up  in  his  fac^  with  an 
air  of  the  most  unadulterated  benignity  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  imagine. 

"I  am  quite  sure  you  will  win  it,  Dammit,"  said  he,  with  the 
frankest  of  all  smiles,  "  but  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  trial  yon 
know,  for  the  sake  of  mere  form." 

"  Ahem  I"  replied  my  friend,  taking  off  his  coat  with  a  deep 
sigh,  tying  a  pocket-liandkerchicf  around  his  waist,  and  producing  . 
an  unaccountable  alteration  in  his  countenance  by  twisting  up  his 
eyes,  and  bringing  down  the  cornen  of  his  mouth—"  ahem  I" 
And  "  ahem,"  said  he  again,  after  a  pause ;  and  not  anotlier  word 
more  than  "ahem I"  did  [  ever  know  him  to  say  after  thot 
"Aha!"  thought  I,  without  expressing  myself  aloud — "this  is 
quite  a  remarkable  silence  on  the  part  of  Toby  Dammit,  and  is 
no  doubt  n  consequence  of  his  verbosity  upon  a  previous  occasion. 
One  extreme  induces  another.  I  wonder  if  he  has  forgotten  tht* 
many  unanswerable  questions  which  he  propounded  to  me  so 
fluently  on  the  day  when  I  gave  him  my  last  tecture  t  At  all 
events,  he  is  cured  of  the  transoendentals." 

"Ahem  I"  hero  replied  Toby,  just  as  if  he  had  been  reading 
my  tlioughts,  and  looking  like  a  very  old  sheep  in  a  aeverie. 


The  old  {Tcntleman  now  took  him  by  the  anft«^d  led  him  jnof« 
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hto  the  shade  of  the  bridge— •  few  paces  baek  from  the  turnstile. 
••  My  good  fellow,"  said  he,  "I  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
allow  yott  this  much  ran.  Wait  here,  tUl  I  Uke  my  place  by  the 
stile,  so  that  I  may  see  whether  yo«  go  over  it  handsomely,  and 
transeendentally,  and  don't  omit  any  flourishes  of  the  pigeon-wing. 
A  mere  form,  you  know.  I  will  say  •  one,  two,  three,  and  awny/ 
Mind  yon  start  at  the  word  '  away.' "  Hero  he  took  his  position 
by  the  stile,  paused  a  moment  as  If  in  profound  reflection,  then 
took$d  MP  and,  I  thought,  smiled  very  slightly,  then  tightened  the 
strings  of  his  apron,  then  took  a  long  look  at  Dammit,  and  finally 
gafe  the  w<»d  as  agreed  upon— 

Punctually  at  the  word  "away,"  my  poor  friend  set  off  in  a 
strong  gallop.  The  stile  was  not  very  high,  like  Mr.  Lord's— nor 
yet  rery  low,  like  that  of  Mr.  Lord's  reviewers,  but  upon  the  whole 
I  made  sure  thht  he  would  dear  it  And  then  what  if  he  did 
not  f — ah,  that  was  the  question— what  if  he  did  not  t  «  What 
right,"  said  I,  "had  the  old  gentleman  to  make  any  otiicr  gentle- 
man jump  f  The  little  old  dot-and-carry-one  I  who  is  A«  /,  If  he 
asks  m€  to  jump,  I  won't  do  it,  that's  flat,  and  I  don't  care  who 
ike  divit  he  it.''  The  bridge,  as  I  say,  was  arched  and  covered 
in,  in  a  very  ridiculous  manner,  and  there  was  a  most  uncomfort- 
able echo  about  it  at  all  times— an  echo  which  I  never  before  so 
jmrUeularly  observed  as  when  1  uttered  the  four  last  words  of  my 
remark. 

But  what  I  said,  or  what  I  thought,  or  what  I  heard,  occupied 
only  an  insUnt  In  less  than  five  seconds  from  his  starting,  my 
poor  Toby  had  Ukcn  the  leap.  I  saw  him  run  nimbly,  and  spring 
grandly  from  the  floor  of  the  bridge,  cuUing  the  most  awful  flour- 
ishes with  his  legs  as  he  went  up.  I  saw  him  high  in  the  iiir, 
pigeon-winging  it  to  admiration  just  over  the  top  of  the  siile ;  and 
of  course  I  thought  it  an  unusually  singular  thing  that  he  did  not 
etmUnne  to  go  over.  But  tlie  whole  leap  was  the  aflair  of  a 
moment,  and,  before  I  had  a  chance  to  make  any  profound  reflec- 
tion^  down  came  Mr.  Dammit  on  the  flat  of  hb  back,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  stile  from  which  he  had  sUrtcd.    At  the  same  instant 
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I  saw  th^  old  genUeman  limping  off  at  the  top  of  his  spei-d,  liaving 
caught  and  wrapped  up  in  his  apron  something  Uiat  fell  heavily 
into  it  from  tlie  dnrknc^ss  of  the  arch  just  over  the  turnstile.     A\ 
all  this  I  was  much  astonished  ;  but  I  had  no  leisure  to  think,  for 
Mr.  Dammit  lay  jiarticularly  still,  and  I  concluded  Uiat  his  filings 
had  been  hurt,  and  that  he  stood  in  need  of  my  assistance.     I* 
hurried  up  to  him  and  found  Uiat  he  had  received  what  might  be 
termed  a  serious  injury.    The  truth  is,  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  head,  which  after  a  closn  search  I  could  not  Hnd  anywhere  ;— 
so  I  determined  to  take  him  home,  and  send  flcr  tie  homesopa- 
Uiists.    Ill  Uic  meantime  a  tiiouglit  struck  me,  and  I  threw  open 
an  adjncent  window  of  the  bridge ;  when  the  sad  truth  flashed 
upon  mo  at  once.     About  Hxq  feet  just  above  tiio  top  of  Uie  turn- 
stile, and  crossing  Uio  arch  of  the  fuol-iNiUi  so  an  to  coiifttilute  a 
brace,  there  extended  a  flat  iron  bar,  lying  with  its  breadth  hori- 
lontally,  and  forming  one  of  a  scries  that  served  to  strengthen  the 
structure  throHgliout  its  extent     With  the  edge  of  this  brace  it 
ap])eared  evident  that  the  neck  of  my  unfortunate  friend  had  come 
precisely  in  contact 

lie  did  not  long  survive  his  terrible  loss.  Tlie  honuBopaUiists 
did  not  give  him  little  enough  physic,  and  what  little  Uicy  did 
give  him  he  hesitated  to  take.  So  in  tlie  end  ho  grew  worse,  and 
at  length  died,  a  lession  to  all  riotous  livers.  I  bedewed  his  grave 
with  my  tears,  worked  a  bar  sinister  on  his  family  escutcheon,  and, 
for  the  general  expenses  of  his  funeral,  sent  in  my  very  moderate 
bill  to  the  transcendentAlists.  The  scoundrels  refused  to  pay  it,  so 
I  had  Mr.  Dammit  dug  up  at  once,  and  sold  him  for  dog's  meat 
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I  wai.  now  pUj  the  CEdipos  to  the  RAttieborougti  enigma. 
I  will  expound  to  you— as  I  alone  can— the  secret  of  the  engineiy 
tkat  effected  the  RatUcborough  miracle— the  one,  the  true,  the 
admitted,  the  undisputed,  the  indisputaWe  miracle,  which  put  a 
definite  end  to  infidelity  among  the  Rattleburghcns  and  converted 
to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  grandamcs  all  the  camnl-mindcd  who 
iMid  ventured  to  be  skeptical  before* 

This  evcntr-which  I  should  be  sony  to  discuss  in  a  tone  of  un- 
iiiitable'  levity— occurred  in  the  summer  of  18—.  Mr.  Barnabas 
8b«tt)eworthy— one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respecUble  citizens 
9t  the  borough- had  been  missing  for  several  days  under  circum- 
tiaaoet  which  gave  rise  to  suspicion  of  foul  play.  Mr.  ShutUe- 
worthy  liad  set  out  from  RatUcborough  vciy  early  one  Saturday 
morning,  on  horseback,  with  Uie  avowed  intention  of  proceeding 

lo  the  city  of ,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  of  retummg 

tbe  night  of  the  same  day.  Two  hours  after  his  departure,  how- 
ever,  his  horse  returned  without  him,  and  without  the  snddle-bags 
wbkh  had  been  strapped  on  his  back  at  starting.  The  animsl 
WM  wounded,  too,  and  covered  with  mud.  These  circumstances 
Mtarally  gave  rise  to  much  alarm  among  the  friends  of  the  miM- 
tag  nan ;  and  when  it  was  found,  on  Sunday  morning,  that  he 
hod  not  yet  made  his  iq)pearance,  the  whole  borough  arose  «* 
IMM  to  go  and  look  for  hn  body. 

Tlio  foremost  and  most  energetic  in  instituUng  this  search,  was 
At  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  ShuttlewoHhy— a  Mr.  Charles  Goodfellow, 
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or,  as  he  was  universally  called,  **  Charley  Ooodfellow,'*  or  «"  Old 
Charley  GoodfeHow."  Now,  whether  it  is  a  marvellous  eoind- 
dence,  or  whether  it  is  thai  the  name  itself  has  an  imperoeptiUe 
effect  upon  the  charact<»r,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  ascertain ; 
but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  there  never  yet  was  any  per- 
son named  Charles  who  was  not  an  open,  manly,  honest,  goodr 
natured,  and  frank-hearted  fellow,  with  a  rich,  clear  voice,  tlial 
did  you  good  to  hear  it,  and  an  eye  tliat  looked  you  always 
strai^t  in  the  face,  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  I  have  a  clear  conscience 
myself;  am  afraid  of  no  man,  and  am  Hltogollicr  above  doing  a 
mean  action.^  And  thus  all  the  hearty,  careless,  *'  walking  gen- 
tkmen**  of  tlie  stage  are  very  certain  to  be  called  Charles,    . 

Now,  "Old  Charley  Goodfollow;'  although  he  had  been  in 
Rattleborougli  not  longer  than  six  months  or  thereabouts,  and 
although  nobody  knew  anytliing  about  him  before  he  came  to  set- 
tle in  the  n('iglilM)rhood,  had  experienced  no  difBculty  in  the  wofld 
in  making  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  respectable  })eople  in  the 
borough.  Not  a  man  of  them  but  would  have  taken  his  bare  word 
for  a  thousand  at  any  moment;  and  as  for  the  women,  tliero  is 
no  saying  what  they  would  not  have  done  to  oblige  him.  And 
all  this  cniiie  of  his  having  been  cliristcned  Charles,  and  of  his 
possessing,  in  consequence,  that  ingenuous  face  which  is  prover- 
bially the  very  '*  best  letter  of  recommendation." 

I  hai'e  already  said,  Uiat  Mr.  Shuttlewo^iy  was  one  of  tlie  moat 
respectable,  and,  undoubtedly,  he  was  the  most  wealdiy  man  in 
Rattleborough,  wliile  ^'Old  Charley  Ooodfellow*^  was  upon  as 
intimate  terms  witli  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  brotlicr.  Tlie 
two  old  gentlemen  were  next-door  neighbors,  and,  although  Mr. 
Shuttleworthy  seldom,  if  ever,  visited  "  Old  Cliarley,"  and  never 
.  was  known  to  take  a  meal  in  liis  house,  still  this  did  not  prevent 
the  two  friends  from  being  exceedingly  intimate,  as  I  liave  just 
observed ;  for  "Old  Charley**  never  let  a  day  pass  without  step- 
ing  in  three  or  four  times  to  see  how  his  neighbor  came  on,  and 
very  often  he  would  stay  to  breakfast  or  tea,  and  almost  always 
to  dinner ;  and  then  the  amount  of  wine  that  was  made  way  with 
by  the  two  cronies  at  a  sitUng,  it  would  really  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  ascertain.  Old  Charlcy^s  favorite  beverage  was  Chateau  Afar- 
paiMB,  and  it  appeared  to  do  Mr.  8huttlewortliy*s  heart  good  to  see 
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Ui6  old  fellow  swallow  it,  us  be  did,  quart  after  quart ;  so  that, 
one  da/,  when  the  wine  was  tn  and  the  wit,  as  a  natural  conse- 
qoenee,  somewhat  ouf,  ho  said  to  his  crony,  as  he  slapped  hiin 
upon  Che  hack — ^  I  tell  jon  what  it  is,  Old  Charlej,  you  are,  by 
aU  odds,  the  heartiest  old  fellow  I  erer  came  across  in  all  my  bom 
days ;  and,  since  you  love  to  guzzle  the  wine  at  that  fashion,  III 
be  darned  if  I  donH  hare  to  make  thee  a  present  of  a  big  box  of 
the  Chateau  Margaux.  Od  rot  me,^ — (Mr.  8hutticworthy  had  a 
sad  habit  of  swearing,  although  he  seldom  went  beyond  **  Od  rot 
me,"  or  "By  gosh,"  or  ••By  the  jolly  golly,")— "Od  i^t  me," 
says  he,  "  if  I  donH  send  an  order  to  town  this  very  afternoon  for 
a  double  box  of  tlie  best  that  can  bo  got,  and  PIl  make  ye  a  prcs- 
eit  of  it,  I  will ! — ye  needn't  say  a  word  now — I  will^  I  tell  ye, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it;  so  look  out  for  it — it  will  come  to 
hand  some  of  these  fine  days,  precisely  when  ye  are  looking  for  it 
the  least  T  I  mention  this  little  bit  of  Itberality  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Shuttleworthy,  just  by  way  of  showing  you  how  very  intimate 
aa  understanding  cxiiitcd  between  the  two  fricmls. 

Well}  on  the  Sunday  morning  in  question,  wlicn  it  came  to  be 
fiiirly  understood  that  Mr.  Sliuttlcwoiihy  had  met  with  foul  pUy, 
I  ncTv^  saw  any  one  so  profoundly  affected  as  "Old  Charley  Oood- 
fellow."  When  he  first  heard  Uiat  the  horse  had  come  home 
without  his  master,  and  without  his  master's  saddle-bags,  and  all 
bloody  from  a  pistol-shot,  that  had  gone  clean  through  and  through 
the  poor  animal's  chest  without  quite  killing  him — when  he  heard 
all  Uiis,  he  turned  as  pale  as  if  the  missing  roan  had  been  his  own 
dear  brother  or  father,  and  shivered  and  shook  all  over  as  if  he 
had  had  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

At  first,  lie  was  too  much  overpowered  with  grief  to  be  able  to 
do  any  thhig  at  all,  or  to  decide  upon  any  plan  of  action ;  so  that 
for  a  long  time  he  endeavored  to  dissuade  Mr.  Shuttkworthy's 
other  friends  from  making  a  stir  about  the  matter,  thinking  it  best 
lo  wait  awhile — say  for  a  week  or  two,  or  a  month  or  two— to 
aae  if  something  wouldn't  turn  up,  or  if  Mr.  ShuttlewoKhy  wouldn't 
eooie  in  the  natural  way,  and  explain  his  reasons  for  sending  his 
horse  on  before.  I  dare  say  you  have  often  observed  this  dispo- 
sitioo  to  temporise,  or  to  procrastinate,  in 'people  who  are  laboring 
ndsr  any  very  poignant  sorrow.    Their  powers  of  mind  seem  to 
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be  rendered  torpid,  so' that  they  have  a  horror  of  anything  like 
action,  and  like  noUiing  in  the  world  so  well  as  to  lie  quietly  in 
bed  and  "nurse  their  grief,"  as  the  old  hidics  expreas  it— that  is 
to  say,  ruminate  over  their  trouble. 

The  people  of  Rattleborough  had,  indeed,  so  high  an  opinion 
of  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  "  Old  Charley,"  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  felt  disposed  to  agree  witli  him,  and  not  make  a  stir 
in  the  business  "until  soroetliing  sliould  turn  up,"  as  tlie  honest 
old  gentleman  worded  it;  and  I  believe  that,  after  all,  this  would 
have  been  the  general  determination,  but  for  the  very  suspicious 
interference  of  Mr.  Shuttlcwortliy's  nephew,  a  young  man  of  very 
dissipated  habits,  and  otherwise  of  rather  bad  character.    ITiis 
nepliew,  whose  name  was  PcnnircnUier,  would  listen  to  nothing 
like  reason  in  the  matter  of  "  lying  quiet,"  but  insisted  upon  ma- 
king immediate  searcli  for  the  "corpse  of  the  murdered  man." 
This  was  the  expression  he  employed;  and  Mr.  Goodfellow  acutely 
remarked  at  the  time,  that  it  was  "a  $imfular  expression,  to  say 
no  more."    This  remark  of  Old  Charley's,  too,  liad  groat  effect 
upon  the  crowd ;  and  one  of  the  party  wan  heard  to  ask,  very  im* 
prwirely,  "how  it  happened  that  young  Mr.  Pcnnifeatlicr  wiw  no 
intimately  cognizant  of  all  Uie  circumstances  connected  with  his 
wealthy  uncle's  disappearance,  as  to  feel  authorized  to  assert,  dis- 
tincriy  and  unequivocally,  that  his  undo  uhu  *a  murdered  man.'" 
Hereupon  soma  little  squibbing  and  bickering  occurred  among 
various  members  of  tlie  crowd,  and  especially  between  "  Old  Char- 
hsy"  and  Mr.  Pcnnifeather— although  this  latter  occurrence  was, 
indeed,  by  no  means  a  novelty,  for  little  good  will  liad  subsisted 
between  tlie  parties  for  the  last  three  or  four  montlis ;  and  matters 
had  even  gone  so  far,  that  Mr.  Pcnnifeather  had  actually  knocked 
down  his  uncle's  friend  for  some  alleged  excess  of  liberty  that 
the  latter  had  taken  in  the  uncle's  house,  of  which  the  nephew 
j        was  an  inmate.    Upon  this  occ.vion,i"  Old  Charley"  is  said  to 
have  behaved  with  exemplary  modenition  and  Christian  charity. 
He  arose  from  tlie  blow,  adjusted  his  clothes,  and  made  no  attempt 
at  retaliation  at  all — merely  muttering  a  few  words  about  "taking 
>  J        summary  vengeance  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity," — a  natu- 
ral and  very  justifiable  ebullitioQ  of  anger,  which  Bie«it  nothii^, 
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howeTtr,  and,  bcjond  doabti  was  bo  aooiMr  giren  vent  to  thai 
*  fprgoUen. 

However  these  matieis  maj  be,  (which  have  no  refereooe  to 
the  point  now  at  issue,)  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  people  of  Rat^ 
tleboiough,  principally  through  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Pennifeather, 
came  at  length  to  the  determination  of  disperBing  over  the  adjacent 
countiy  in  search  of  the  missing  Mr.  Shuttleworthy.  I  say  they 
came  to  this  determination  in  the  first  instance.  After  it  had 
been  fully  resolved  that  a  search  should  be  made,  it  was  consider- 
ed almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  seekers  should  disperse— 
that  is  to  say,  distribute  themselves  in  parties — for  the  more 
thoroiigfa  examination  of  the  region  round  about  I  foiget,  how- 
ever, by  what  ingenious  train  of  reasoning  it  was  that  **  Old  Char- 
ley** finally  convinced  the  assembly  that  this  was  the  most  injn- 
dictous  phm  that  could  be  pursued.  Convince  them,  however,  he 
did — all  ejicq>t  Mr.  Pennifeather ;  and,  in  the  end,  it  was  arranged 
that  a  sciarch  should  be  institutnd,  carefully  and  very'  thoroughly, 
by  the  bmj^ieis  $n  ma$9$f  **0\A  Chariey**  himself  leading  the 
way. 

Ab  for  the  matter  of  that,  there  could  have  been  no  better  pio- 
neer than  **  Old  Charley,**  whom  everybody  knew  to  have  the  eye 
of  a  lynx ;  but,  although  he  led  them  into  all  manner  of  out-of- 
the-way  holes  and  comers,  by  routes  that  nobody  had  ever  sus- 
pected of  existing  in  the  neighborhood,  and  although  the  search 
was  incessantly  kept  up  day  and  night  for  nearly  a  week,  still  no 
trace  of  Mr.  Shuttleworthy  could  be  discovered.  When  I  say  no 
trace,  however,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  speak  literally ;  for 
trace,  to  sonso  extent,  there  certainly  was.  The  poor  gentleman 
had  been  tracked,  by  his  horse*s  shoes,  (which  were  peculiar,)  to 
a  spot  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  borough,  on  the  niniu 
road  leading  to  the  dty.  Here  the  trade  made  ofif  into  a  by-path 
through  a  piece  of  woodland-— the  path  coming  out  again  into  the 
main  road,  and  cutting  off  about  half  a  mile  of  the  regubr  dis- 
tMMO.  Folfowing  the  shoe-marks  down  this  bme,  the  party  came 
•t  lenicth  toa  pool  of  stagnant  water,  half  hidden  by  the  brambles 
to  the  right  oC  the  bme,  and  opposite  this  pool  all  vestige  of  the 
Inek  was  lijit  n|^  ot    It  appeared,  however,  that  a  struggle 
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of  some  nature  hud  here  token  place,  and  it  seemed  as  if  some 
kirgo  and  hemvy  body,  much  larger  and  heavier  tlian  a  man,  had 
been  drawn  from  the  by-patli  to  the  |m>oI.  lliis  latter  was  caro* 
fully  drNgged  twice,  but  nothing  was  found ;  and  the  party  were 
upon  the  point  of  going  away,  in  despair  of  coming  to  any  result, 
when  Providence  suggested  to  Mr.  Goodfellow  the  ex|>cdicMcy  of 
draining  the  water  off  altogether.  This  project  was  received  wiili 
cheers,  and  many  high  compliments  to  '*  Old  Cliarloy'*  u|>on  Um 
sagacity  and  consideration.  As  many  of  the  burghers  had  l>rouglit 
spades  with  tliem,  supposing  that  thoy  might  possibly  bo  culled 
upon  to  disinter  a  corpse,  the  drain  was  easily  and  s|>cedily  effect* 
ed ;  and  no  sooner  was  Uie  bottom  visible,  than  right  in  the  niiddio 
of  the  mud  that  remained  was  discovered  a  bbick  silk  velvet  waist- 
coat, whidi  nearly  every  one  present  immediately  recognised  as 
the  property  of  Mr.  Pennifeather.  This  waistcoat  was  much  torn 
and  stained  with  blood,  and  there  were  several  persons  among  the 
party  who  had  a  distinct  remembrance  of  its  having  been  worn 
by  its  owner  on  the  very  morning  of  Mr.  Shuttle  worthy  *s  depar- 
ture for  the  dty ;  while  there  were  otlicn,  again,  ready  to  testify 
upon  oath,  if  required,  that  Mr.  P.  did  not  wear  tlie  garment  in 
question  at  any  period  during  the  renudndtr  of  that  memorable 
day ;  nor  could  sny  one  be  found  to  say  that  he  had  seen  H  upon 
Mr.  P.*s  |>erson  at  any  period  at  all  subsequent  to  Mr.  Sliuttfe- 
worthy*s  disappearance. 

Matters  now  wore  a  very  serious  aspect  for  Mr*  Pennifoatlier, 
and  it  was  observed,  as  an  indubitable  confirmation  of  the  suspi- 
dons  wliidi  were  exdtcd  against  him,  tliat  he  grew  exceedingly 
pale,  and  when  asked  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself,  was  utterly 
incapable  of  saying  a  word.  Ilcreupon,  the  few  friends  his  riotous 
mode  of  living  had  left  him  deserted  him  at  once  to  a  man,  and 
were  even  more  clamorous  than  his  andent  and  avowed  encmtes 
for  his  instantaneous  arrest  But,  on  tlic  other  hand,  tlie  magna-> 
nimity  of  Mr.  Goodfellow  shone  forth  with  only  tl^e  more  brilliant 
lustre  through  contrast  He  made  a  warm  and  intensely  doquent 
defence  of  Mr.  Pennifeather,  in  whkh  h|e  alluded  more  than  once 
to  his  own  sincere  forgiveness  of  that  wild  young  gentleman-— 
''the  heir  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Ooodfollow,**— for  the  insult  which 
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kt  (Ike  young  gendeinati)  had,  no  doubt  in  thelieai  of  pMsion, 
dMMghi  proper  to  p«t  upon  him  (Mr.  Goodfellow.)  ••  R(^  forgare 
Urn  for  h,**  he  said,  "*  from  the  rciy  bottom  of  hie  heart ;  and  for. 
himself  (Mr.  Goodfellow;)  so  hr  from  pushing  the  euspicious  dr- 
cumttanees  to  eitremiiy,  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  really  had 
arisen  against  Mr.  Pennifcather,  he  (Mr.  Ooodfollow)  would  make 
etery  exertion  in  his  power,  would  employ  all  the  little  eloquence 
h  his  possession  to— to— to— soften  down,  as  much  as  he  could 
eonsdentiously  do  so,  the  worst  features  of  this  really  exceedingly 
perplexing  piece  of  business.** 

Mr.  Goodfelbw  went  on  f;>r  some  half  hour  longer  in  this  strain, 
?ery  much  to  the  credit  both  of  his  head  and  of  his  heart;  but 
your  warm-hearted  people  are  seldom  apposite  in  their  obserra- 
thma— they  run  into  all  sorU  of  blunders,  eonln-Umpi  and  tnal 
kpnpo^Amiu,  in  the  hot-headedness  of  tlicir  xeal  to  serve  a  friend 
— ih«s  often  with  the  kindest  intentions  in  the  world,  doing  infi- 
nitely mote  to  prejudice  his  cause  than  to  advance  it 

Bo,  in  the  present  instance,  it  turned  out  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  "  Old  Charkiy  f  for,  although  he  kborcd  earnestly  in  behalf 
of  the  suspected,  yet  it  so  happened,  somehow  or  other,  that  every 
syUable  he  uttered  of  whkh  the  direct  but  unwitting  tendem^ 
WW  not  to  exalt  the  speaker  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  audience, 
had  the  effect  of  deepening  the  suspk!k>n  already  attachied  to  the 
individual  whose  cause  he  plead,  and  of  arounng  against  him  the 
Any  of  the  mob. 

One  of  the  most  unaccounUble  errors  committed  by  the  orator 
was  his  alluskin  to  the  suspected  as  ''the  heir  of  the  worthy  okl 
gentlemnn  Mr.  Goodfeltew."  The  people  had  really  never  thought 
of  this  befbro.  They  had  only  remembered  certain  threau'of  die- 
inhentance  uttered  a  year  or  two  prevwusly  by  tlie  uncks,  (who 
had  no  living  relative  except  the  nephew;)  and  they  had,  therc- 
<br«,  always  kwked  upon  this  disbheritanee  as  a  matter  that  was 
•ettled— so  singk^-minded  a  mce  of  beings  were  the  Rattleburghers ; 
but  the  wmark  of  "  CM  Charley**  brought  them  at  once  to  a  con- 
•idemtkNi  of  this  point,  and  thus  gave  them  to  see  the  possibiUtx 
of  the  threats  having  been  nothing  9Mn  than  a  threat  And 
aHiigbtway,  beveupoB,  arose  the  natural  questbn  of  em  6(mo;— a 
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question  Uiat  tended  even  more  than  the  waistcoat  to  fasten  the 
terrible  crime  uix>n  the  young  man.  And  here,  lest  I  be  misun- 
derstood, permit  me  to  digress  for  one  .moment  merely  to  observe 
that  the  exceedingly  brief  and  simple  Latin  phrase  which  I  h(}ve 
employed,  is  invsirinbly  mistranslated  and  misconceived.  "  Cui 
banOf^  in  all  the  crack  novels  and  clsewhere,-^in  those  of  Mrs.  Gore, 
for  example,  (the  author  of  **  Cecil,**)  a  lady  who  quotes  all  tongues 
from  Uie  Chaldman  to  Chickasaw,  and  is  helped  to  her  learning, 
**  as  needed,**  u|K>n  a  systcmatk)  plan,  by  Mr.  Beckford, — in  ail  tlie 
crack  novels,  I  say,  from  tiiose  of'Bulwcr  and  Dickens  to  tliose  of 
Tumafienny  and  Ainswortli,  the  two  little  Latin  words  cui  bono 
are  rendered  **  to  what  purpose,**  or,  (as  if  quo  6ono,)  "  to  what 
good.**  Their  true  meaning,  nevertheless,  is  **  ibr  whose  advan- 
tage.** '  Cfit,  to  whom  ;  bono^  is  it  for  a  benefit.  It  is  a  purely 
legal  phrase,  and  appiicaMo  precisely  in  ca^es  such  as  we  have 
now  under  consideration,  where  the  probability  of  the  doer  of  a 
deed  hinges  upon  the  probability  of  tlie  benefit  accruing  to  this 
individual  or  to  tliat  from  the  deed*s  accomplishment  Now,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  questk)n  eui  bono  very  pointedly  impli- 
cated Mr.  Pennifcather.  Ilis  uncle  had  threatened  him,  afU^r 
making  a  will  in  IiIa  favor,  witli  disinheritance.  But  the  threat 
had  not  been  actually  kept ;  the  original  will,  it  appemxMl,  had  not 
been  altered.  Had  it  been  altered,  the  only  supiiosable  motive 
for  murder  on  the  {mri  of  the  su«|Krcted  would  have  been  the  or- 
dinary one  of  revenge;  and  even  tliis  would  have  been  counter- 
acted by  Uic  hope  of  reinstation  into  tlie  good  graces  of  tlie  unde. 
But  the  will  being  unaltered,  wliik  the  threat  to  alter  remained 
suspended  over  the  neplicw*s  head,  there  appears  at  once  tlie  very 
strongest  poMible  inducement  for  the  atrocity :  and  so  concluded, 
very  sagaciously,  the  worthy  citizens  of  tlie  borough  of  Itattle. 

Mr.  Pennifeather  was,  accordingly,  arrested  upon  the  s|K>t,  and 
the  crowd,  after  some  farther  search,  proceeded  homewards,  having 
him  in  custody.  On  the  route,  however,  anotlicr  circumstance 
occurred  tending  to  confirm  the  su«pick>n  entertained.  Mr.  Good- 
fellow,  whose  xeal  led  him  to  be  always  a  little  in  advance  of  tlie 
party,  was  seen  suddenly  to  run  forward  a  few  paces,  stoop,  and 
then  apiMirently  to  pick  up  some  small  object  from  the  Kraai>. 
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Bttlng  quidclj  eiamined  it,  he  was  obeervedt  too,  to  make  a  tort 
y  lialf  attempt  at  oonoealing  it  in  his  coat  pocket;  b«t  this  ao- 
tloB  was  notioed,  as  I  saj,  and  comequentlj  prevented,  when  the 
object  picked  up  was  found  to  be  a  Spanish  knife  which  a  doxen 
pemms  at  once  recognised  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Pennifeather. 
Moreorcr,  hb  initials  were  engraved  upon  the  handle.  The  Made 
of  this  knife  was  open  and  bloodj. 

TXo  donht  now  remained  of  the  gnilt  of  the  nephew,  and  imme* 
diately  upon  reaching  Rattleborough  he  was  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate for  examinatiom 

Here  matters  again  took  a  most  unfavorable  turn.  Tlie  prisoner, 
being  questioned  as  to  his  whereabouts  on  the  morning  of  Mr. 
ShuttleworthyV  disappearance,  had  absolutely  the  audacitj  to  ac- 
knowledge that  on  tliat  very  morning  he  had  been  out  with  his 
rifle  doer-stalking,  in  the  imme<1iato  neighborhood  of  the  pool 
where  the  blood-stained  waistcoat  had  been  discovered  through 
the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Goodfeilow. 

This  bitter  now  came  forward,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  asked 
permission  to  be  examined.  He  said  that  a  stem  sense  of  the  duty 
be  owed  his  Maker,  not  less  than  his  fellownnen,  would  permit  him 
no  longer  to  remain  silent  Hitherto,  the  sinccrost  afloction  for 
the  young  man  (notwithstanding  the  latterV  ill  treatment  of  him- 
ieU^  Mr.  Goodfeilow,)  had  induced  him  to  make  every  hypothesis 
which  imi^nation  could  suggest,  by  way  of  endeavoring  to  account 
for  what  appeared  suspicious  in  tlie  circumstances  that  told  so 
seriously  against  Mr.  Pennifeather ;  but  these  circumstinces  were 
now  altogether  too  convincing — too  damning ;  he  would  hesitate 
no  longer — he  would  tell  all  ho  knew,  although  his  heart  (Mr. 
Gdodfellow*s)  should  absolutely  burst  asunder  in  the  effort  He 
then  went  on  to  state  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  previous 
to  Mr.  8liuttteworthy*s  departure  for  the  city,  that  worthy  old  gen- 
tleman had  mentioned  to  his  nephew,  in  Ait  liearing,  (Mr.  Good- 
lidlow's,)  that  hia  object  in  going  to  town  on  the  morrow  was  to 
make  a  deposit  of  an  unusually  large  sum  of  numey  in  the  **  Far- 
men*  and  MedianicB*  Bank,^  and  that,  then  and  there  the  said 
Mr.  Shuttleworthy  had  disthictly  avowed  to  the  said  nephew  his 
brefoaable  deteroinatioB  of  lesdnding  the  will  originally  made, 
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and  of  cutting  him  off  with  a  shilling.  He  (the  witness)  now 
solemnly  called  upon  the  accused  to  state  whether  whnt  he  (the 
witness)  had  just  stated  was  or  was  not  the  truth  in  every  sub- 
stantinl  particular.  Much  to  tlio  astonish  inent  of  every  one  pre- 
sent, Mr.  Pennifeather  frankly  admitted  that  it  was. 

The  magistrate  now  considered  it  his  duty  to  send  a  couple  of 
coostAbles  to  search  tlio  chamber  of  tlie  accused  in  the  house  of 
his  unde.  From  Uiis  search  they  almost  immedintcly  returned 
with  the  well  known  steel-bound,  russet  leather  pocket-book  which  • 
the  old  gentleman  had  been  in  tlic  habit  of  carrying  for  years.  Ita 
valuable  contents,  however,  had  been  abstracted,  and  tlic  magis- 
trate in  vain  endeavored  to  extort  from  the  prisoner  the  use  wliidi 
had  been  made  of  them,  or  the  place  of  their  concealment  In- 
deed, ho  obstinately  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Tlie 
constables,  also,  discovered,  between  the  bed  and  sacking  of  the 
unhappy  man,  a  shirt  and  neck-handkerchief  both  marked  with 
the  initials  of  his  name,  and  both  hideously  besmeared  with  the 
Mood  of  the  xnctim. 

At  this  juncture,  it  was  announced  that  the  horse  of  the  mur> 
dered  man  had  just  expired  in  the  stable  from  the  effects  of  the 
wound  ho  had  received,  and  it  was  proposed  by  ^fr.  Ooodfcllow 
that  a  po$t  tnortem  examination  of  the  bcnst  should  b»»  immedi- 
ately made,  with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  discovering  the  l>all.  This 
was  accordingly  done ;  and,  as  if  to  demonstrate  beyond  a  qucs- 
tion  the  guilt  of  the  accased,  Mr.  Goodfeilow,  after  considerable 
searching  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  was  enabled  to  detect  and  to 
pull  forth  a  btillet  of  very  extraordinary  siee,  which,  upon  trial, 
was  found  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  bore  of  Mr.  Pennifonther's 
rifle,  while  it  was  far  too  large  for  that  of  any  other  person  in  the 
borough  or  its  ncinity.  To  render  the  matter  even  surer  yet, 
however,  this  bullet  was  discovered  to  have  a  flaw  or  scam  at 
right  angles  to  the  usual  suture ;  and  upon  examination,  this  seam 
corresponded  precisely  with  an  accidental  ridge  or  elevation  in  a 
pair  of  moulds  acknowledged  br  the  accused  himself  to  be  his 
own  property.  Upon  the  finding  of  this  bullet,  the  examining 
magistrate  refused  to  listen  to  any  ferther  testimony,  and  imme- 
diately committed  the  prisoner  for  trial — declining  resolutely  to 
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tilM  «qr  btil  in  the  ease,  alOiough  against  thk  severHj  Mr.  Good- 
fellow  veij  wamilj  reraonstivitedt  and  offered  to  beeome  surety  in 
whatever  amonnt  might  be  required*  This  generosity  on  the  part 
of  *  OM  CSiarlej**  was  only  in  aecordanee  with  the  whole  tenor 
•This  amiable  and  ehiralrons  eondnct  during  the  entire  period  of 
Us  sojornn  in  the  borough  of  Rattle.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
worthy  man  wm  so  entirely  carried  away  by  the  exeessire  warmth 
of  Us  sympathy,  that  he  seemed  to  hare  qnite  forgotten,  when  he 
offered  to  go  bail  for  his  young  friend,  that  he  him!«cM'  (Mr.  Good- 
fellow)  did  not  possess  a  single  ddlar's  worth  of  property  upon  the 
fees  of  the  eaKh. 

The  resnii  of  the  committal  may  bo  readily  foreseen.  Mr.  Pen- 
aifeather,  amid  the  lend  execrations  of  all  Rattleborough,  was 
btxHigfat  to  trial  at  the  next  criminal  scmions,  when  tlie  chain 
of  cireamstantini  evidence  (strengUiened  as  it  was  by  some  Ad- 
ditional damning  fects,  which  Mr.  GoodfcIlow*s  sensitive  con- 
acientionsness  forbade  him  to  withhold  from  the  court,)  was 
ctmsidered  so  unbroken  and  so  thoroughly  conclusive,  that  the 
jury,  without  leaving  their  scats,  returned  an  immediate  verdict 
of  "  Omliif  ^  murder,  in  the  fir$l  degrttr  Soon  afterwards 
the  unhappy  wretch  received  sentence  of  death,  and  was  re- 
manded to  the  eoun^  jail  to  awmt  the  inexorable  vengeance  of 
the  law. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  noble  behavior  of  ^  Old  Charley  Goodfel- 
low**  had  doubly  endeared  him  to  the  honest  dtizens  of  the  bor- 
ough. He  beeame  ten  times  a  greater  favorite  than  ever ;  and, 
as  a  natural  result  of  the  hospitality  with  which  he  was  treated, 
he  rebixed/as  it  were,  perferee,  the  extremely  parsimonious  habits 
which  his  poverty  had  hitherto  impelled  him  to  observe,  and  very 
ftequently  had  little,  rhmiom  at  hin  own  house,  when  wit  and 
j^Uiiy  reigned  supreme — dampened  a  little,  qfeaurte^  by  the  occa- 
sional remembrance  of  the  untoward  and  melancholy  fete  which 
fanpended  eter  the  nephew  of  the  faite  kmented  bosom  friend  of 
the  generous  host 

One  fine  day,  this  magnanimous  old  gentleman  was  agrseably 
1  at  the  reesipi  of  the  folfewing  letter :— 
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*'CMmrtHO6oJ(fMm,£$quir0^ 

"Dear  Sir^^In  coft/ormU^f  with  ait  order  tran$mitUd  to  ntr/rm 

mbotU  two  moHih$  iinct,  Sy  our  tUeemed  corrffpondeni,  Mr.  Santa- 

ba$  SkutUcworthy^  im  htm  iht  honor  of  forwmrding  Ihh  morning 

to  your  addren,  m  doMe  box  of  Vhmtoou-MtitryoMz^  9f^  •mtdofn 

M$$td,    Box  numberod  mtU  mmrhed  mo  ptr  mmf§i9L  ' 

*  Wo  romoin,  nr, 

-YourmoBtob'ntoet'it, 

Honos,  Feoos,  Boos  A  Oo. 

diy  of ,  June  SIK,  IS—. 

P.  S.— 7%f  box  wili  remeh  yoic,  hjf  foagon,  on  the  dmif  oflor  pour 
reeeipi  of  ihU  Ulttr.    Our  rtnpeete  to  Mr  Shuitffworthjf, 

H.  r.  &  A  On" 

The  fiiet  is,  that  Mr.  Ooodfellow  hod,  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
ShtttUeworthy,  given  over  all  expectation  of  ever  receiving  tlie 
promised  Chatcau-Margaux ;  and  he,  tlicrcforo,  looked  u|)ou  it  now 
as  a  sort  of  espedal  dispensation  of  Providence  in  Im  bclinlf.  He 
was  highly  delighted,  of  coursCr  and  in  tlie  oxubemncb  of  his  joy, 
in^-ited  a  large  party  of  friends  to  apelU  oauper  on  tlie  morrow, 
ft>r  the  purpose  of  broaching  tlie  good  old  Mr.  Shuttlcwortliy^s  pre- 
sent. Not  that  he  ioid  any  thing  about  **  the  good  old  Mr.  Sliut- 
tleworthy*'  when  he  issued  the  invitations.  Tlio  fact  is,  he  thought 
much  and  concluded  to  say  nothing  at  all.  lie  did  noi  nicnlion 
to  any  one — if  I  remember  aright — tliat  he  had  received  a  present 
of  Chateau-Margaux.  Ue  mei-cly  nftked  his  friends  to  come  and 
help  him  drink  some  of  a  remarkably  fine  quality  and  rich  flavor, 
tliat  he  had  ordered  up  from  the  city  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and 
of  which  he  would  be  in  Uie  receipt  upon  the  morrow.  I  have 
often  puxxled  myself  to  imagine  why  it  was  that  **  Old  Charley** 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  say  nothing  about  having  received  the 
wine  from  his  old  friend,  but  I  could  never  precisely  understand 
his  reason  for  the  silence,  altliough  he  had  mme  excellent  and  very 
magnanimottd  reason^  no  doubt 

The  morrow  at  length  arrived,  and  with  it  a  very  hrge  and 
highly  respectable  company  at  Mr.  Goodfcllow*s  house;  '  Indeed, 
half  the  borough  was  tliere — I  myself  among  the  number— but, 
much  to  the  vexation  of  the  host,  the  Chateau-Margaux  did  not 
anive  until  a  late  hour,  and  when  the  sumptuous  supper  supplied 
by  **  Old  Charley**  Kad  been  done  very  ampl^  justice  1^  the 
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It  ciiM  at. lengthy  bowerer, — •  moastromly  big  box  of 
it  tbera  wat|  Uks — and  as  tbo  whole  party  were  in  exoeasively 
good  homor,  H  was  deddod^  nem.  con^  that  it  should  be  lifted 
■poB  the  table  and  its  contents  disemboweled  forthwith. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  I  lent  a  helping  hand ;  nnd,  in  a 
trioei  wc  had  the  box  upon  the  table,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  bottles 
aad  glasses,  not  a  few  of  whieh  were  demolished  in  the  scufBe. 
''Old  Charley,'*  who  was  pretty  much  intoxicated,  and  excessively 
ted  in  the  fiMoe,  now  took  a  scat,  with  an  air  of  mock  dignity,  at 
Che  head  of  the  board,  and  thumped  furiously  upon  it  with  a 
decanter,  callh^^  upon  Uie  company  to  keep  order  **  during  the 
ceremony  of  disinterring  the  treasure.**    ' 

After  some  ?odferation,  quiet  was  at  length  fully  restored,  and, 
aa  Tcry  often  happens  in  similar  cases,  a  profound  and  remarkablo 
rileace  ensned.  Being  then  requested  to  force  open  the  lid,  I 
cpmpKed,  of  coarse, "  with  an  infinite  deal  of  pleasure.**  I  inserted 
a  diisel,  and  giring  it  a  few  slight  taps  with  a  hammer,  the  top 
of  the  box  flew  suddenly  and  violently  off,  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  there  sprang  up  into  a  sitting  position,  directly  facing  the 
boal»  the  bruised,  bloody  and  nearly  putrid  corpse  of  tlie  murdered 
Mr.  Shttttkworthy  himself.  It  gaied  for  a  few  moment%  fixedly 
and  sorrowfully,  with  ita  decaying  and  bck-Iustro  eyes,  full  into 
the  connteaance  of  Mr.  Goodfellow ;  uttered  slowly,  but  clearly 
and  laipresaiTely,  the  words — **  Thou  art  the  man  T*  and  then, 
MKng  over  the  side  of  tlie  cliest  as  if  thoroughly  satisfied, 
dretcbed  out  its  Umbs  quiveringly  upon  the  table. 

TIm  scene  that  ensued  is  altogether  beyond  description.  The 
rash  ibr  the  doors  and  windows  was  terrific,  and  many  of  the  most 
ffobast  men  in  the  room  fiiinted  outright  through  sheer  horror. 
Dai  after  the  first  wild,  shrieking  burst  of  affright,  all  eyes  were 
directed  to  Mr.  Ooodlellow.  If  I  live  a  thousand  years,  I  can 
aavcr  forget  the  more  than  mortal  agony  which  was  depicted  in 
tliai  C^Mitly  foce  of  hia,  so  hitely  rubicund  with  triumph  and  wine. 
For  acrsral  aanatea,  he  sat  rigidly  as  a  statue  of  marble ;  his  eyes 
,  ia  theiatease  vaeancjr  of  their  gaxe,  to  be  turned  inwards 
I  abeetbed  ia  the  coatenph^tioa  of  his  own  miserable,  murderous 
At  length,  their  expression  appeared  to  flash  suddenly  out 
iBla  the  external  worMi  when  with  a  quick  leap,  he  sprang  from 
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his  chair,  and  Ming  heavily  with  his  head  and  shoulders  upon 
the  table,  and  in  contact  with  the  corpse,  poured  out  rapidly  and 
vehemently  a  detailed  confession  of  the  hideous  crime  for  which 
Mr.  Pcnnifeather  was  then  imprisoned  and  doomed  to  die. 

What  ho  recounted  was  in  substance  this : — Uo  followed  his 
victim  to  the  vicinity  of  the  pool ;  there  shot  lifs  horse  with  s 
pistol ;  despatched  the  rider  with  its  butt  end ;  possessed  hiniMcIf 
of  the  pocket4x>ok ;  and,  supposing  the  horse  dead,  dragged  it 
with. great  labor  to  the  brambles  by  the  pond.  U|>on  Ins  own 
beast  he  slung  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Shuttlewortliy,  and  thus  bore  it 
to  a  secure  place  of  concealment  a  long  distance  off  Uirough  the 
woods 

The  waistcoat,  the  knife,  the  pocket-book  and  bullet,  had  been 
phkced  by  himself  where  found,  with  the  view  of  avenging  himself 
upon  Mr.  Pcnnifeather.  IIo  had  also  contrived  the  discovery  of 
the  stained  handkerchief  and  shirt. 

Towards  tlie  end  of  the  blood-chilling  recital,  the  words  of  the 
guilty  wretch  faltered  and  grew  hollow.  When  Uio  record  was 
finally  exhausted,  ho  arose,  staggered  backwards  from  the  table, 
and  kW^dead. 

The  means  by  which  this  happily-timed  confession  was  extorted, 
although  cOSdent,  were  simple  indeed.  Mr.  Goodrcllow*s  excess 
of  frankness  had  disgusted  me,  and  excited  my  su8|>icions  from  tlie 
first  I  was  present  when  Mr.  Pcnnifeather  had  struck  him,  and 
the  fiendish  expression  which  then  arose  upon  his  countenance, 
although  momentary,  assured  me  that  his  threat  of  vengeance 
would,  if  possible,  be  rigidly  fulfilled.  I  was  thus  prepared  to  view 
the  mancBUvrifu^  of  **  Old  Charley**  in  a  very  different  light  from 
that  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  good  citixcns  of  linttlcbor- 
ough.  I  saw  at  once  tliat  all  the  criminating  discoveries  arose, 
either  directly,  or  indirectly,  from  himself.  But  the  fact  which 
dearly  opened  my  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  was  the 
aflEnir  of  the  bullet,  .^uiuf  by  Mr.  Q.  in  the  carcass  of  the  horse. 
/  had  not  forgotten,  although  the  Rattleburghers  luuij  that  there 
was  a  hole  where  the  ball  had  entered  the  horse,  and  another 
where  it  went  out.  If  it  were  found  in  tlie  animal  tlien,  after  having 
nmde  its  exit  I  saw  cloariy  that  it  must  have  been . 
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'the  penon  wlio  Ibiiiid  it  The  Uoodj  shirt  and  haDdkercbief  eus- 
Irmed  the  idea  toggested  by  the  ballet;  for  the  Mood  upob 
eiamination  proved  to  be  capital  daret,  and  no  more.  When  J 
.  came  to  think  of  these  things,  and  also  of  the  late  increase  of 
KberaH^  and  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  GoodfcUow,  I  enter 
lidoed  a  snsiyicion  which  was  none  the  less  strung  because  I  kept 
k  altogether  to  myselt 

In  the  BMan  time,  I  instituted  a  rigorous  private  search  for  the 
corpse  of  Mr.  Shuttleworthj,  and,  for  good  reasons,  searched  in 
fuartert  as  divergent  as  possible  from  those  to  which  Mr.  Good- 
fellow  conducted  his  party.  The  result  was  that,  after  some  dajs, 
I  cama  across  an  old  dry  well,  the  mouth  of  which  was  nearlj 
bidden  bj  bramUea;  and  here,  at4he  bottom,  I  discovered  what 
laooght 

Now  it  so  happened  that  I  had  overheard  the  colloqnj  between 
the  two  cronies,  when  Mr.  Goodfellow  had  contrived  to  cajole  his 
host  into  the  promise  of  a  box  of  Chateau-Mnrgnax.  Upon  thb 
hint  I  acted.  I  procured  a  stiff  piece  of  whalebone,  thrust  ii ' 
down  the  throat  of  the  corpse,  and  deposited  the  latter  in  an  old 
wine  box— Uking  cars  so  to  double  the  bodj  up  as  to  double  the 
whalebone  with  it»  In  this  manner  I  had  to  press  forcibly  upon 
the  lid  to  keep  it  down  while  I  secured  it  witli  nails ;  and  I  antici* 
pated,  of  course,  that  as  soon  as  these  ktter  were  removed,  the  top 
would  fly  ^and  the  body  up. 

Having  thus  arranged  the  box,  I  marked,  numbered  and  ad- 
dressed it  as  already  told;  and  then  writing  a  letter  in  the  name 
of  the  wine  merchants  with  whom  Mr.  ShuttleworUiy  dealt,  I 
gare  instructions  to  my  servant  to  wheel  the  box  to  Mr.  Goodfol- 
Iowa's  door,  in  a  barrow,  at  a  given  signal  from  myselt  For  the 
words  which  I  intended  the  corpse  to  speak,  I  confidently  depend- 
ed upon  my  ventriloquial  abilities ;  for  their  effwt,  I  counted  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  murderous  wretch. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  explained.  Mr.  Penni- 
fcntbir  was  released  upon  the  spot,  inherited  the  fortune  of  his 
nade,  proAted  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  turned  over  a  new 
laa(  aid  led  happily  ever  afterwards  a  new  life. 
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DuRiKO  the  dread  reign  of  the  Cholera  in  Ncw-Tork,  I  had 
accepted  the  invitation  of  a  rektive  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  him 
in  the  retirement  of  his  coitOgt  arnte  on  the  banks  of  the  lludsou. 
We  had  here  around  us  all  the  ordinary  means  of  summer  amuse- 
ment ;  and  what  with  rnmbling  in  the  woodA,  sketching,  boating, 
.  fishing,  bathing,  music 4ind  books,  we  should  have  passed  the  time 
pleasantly  enough,  but  for  tlie  fearful  intelligence  which  reached 
us  every  morning  from  the  populous  city.  Not  a  day  elapsed 
which  did  not  bring  us  news  of  the  decease  of  some  acquaintance. 
Then,  as  the  faulity  increased,  we  learned  to  expect  daily  the  lo&s 
of  some  friend.  At  length  we  trembled  at  the  approach  of  every 
messenger.  The  very  air  from  the  South  seemed  to  us  redolent 
with  dcatli. '  That  palsying  thought,  indeed,  took  entire  possession 
of  my  soul.  I  could  neither  speak,  think,  nor  dream  of  anything 
else.  My  host  was  of  a  less  excitable  temperament,  and,  although 
greatly  depressed  in  spirius  exerted  himself  to  sustain  my  own. 
His  richly  philosophical  intellect  was  not  at  any  time  affected  by 
unrealities.  To  the  substances  of  teAt>r  he  was  suflkiently  alive, 
but  of  its  shadows  ho  had  no  apprehension. 

His  endeavors  to  arouse  me  from  the  condition  of  abnormal 
gloom  into  which  I  had  fallen,  were  frustrated  in  great  measure, 
by  certain  volumes  which  I  had  found  in  his  library.  These  were 
of  a  diaracter  to  force  into  germination  whatever  seeds  of  heredi- 
tary superstition  hiy  latent  in  my  bosom.  I  had  been  reading 
Ihese  books  without  his  knowledge,  and  thus  hfrvHm  often  atra 
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loss  to  nocottttl  for  the  forciblo  iroprossions  which  had  been  made 
vpoD  my  fancy. 

A  favorite  topic  with  mo  was  the  popular  belief  in  omens — a 
bcBof  which,  at  this  one  epoch  of  my  life,  I  was  almost  seriously 
dbpoted  to  defend  On  this  subject  wa  had  long  and  animated 
discttsaionsT-he  maintaining  the  utter  groundlessness  of  fnith  in 
a«eh  matters— I  contending  that  a  popuhiT  sentiment  arising  with 
absolute  spontaneity— Uiat  is  to  say,  without  apparent  traces  of 
«ngg^^ — had  in  itself  the  unmbtakeaUe  elements  of  truth, 
and  was  entitled  to  much  respect. 

The  (act  is,  that  soon  after  my  arrival  at  the  cottage,  tliere  had 
oocmred  to  myself  on  incident  so  entirely  inexplicable,  and  wliidi 
had  in  it  so  much  of  the  portentous  character,  that  I  might  well 
hnre  been  excused  for  regarding  it  as  an  omen.  It  appalled,  and 
St  the  same  time  so  confounded  and  bewildered  me,  that  many 
days  ehipsed  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind,  to  comnmnicate 
the  circumstance  to  my  friend. 

Near  the  dose  of  an  exceedingly  warm  day,  I  was  sitting,  book 
in  hand,  at  an  open  window,  commanding,  through  a  long  vist^i 
of  the  rirer  banks,  a  ^-iew  of  a  distant  hill,  the  face  of  which 
nearest  my  position,  had  been  denuded,  by  what  is  termed  a  land- 
alide,  of  the  prindpal  ]>ortion  of  its  trees.  My  thoughts  had  been 
long  wandering  from  the  volume  before  me  to  the  gloom  and  deso- 
lation of  the  neighboring  city.  Uplifting  my  eyes  from  the  page, 
they  fell  upon  the  naked  face  of  the  hill,  and  upon  an  object— 
Upon  some  living  monster  of  hideous  conformation,  which  very 
rapidly  made  its  way  from  the  summit  to  the  bottom,  disappear- 
ing finolly  in  the  dense  forest  below.  As  this  creature  first  came 
in  sight,  I  doubted  my  own  sanity— or  at  least  the  evidence  of  my 
own  eyes ;  and  many  minutes  passed  before  I  succeeded  in  con- 
irineing  myself  tliat  I  was  neither  mad  nor  in  a  dream.  Yet  when 
I  describe  the  monster,  (which  I  distinctly  saw,  and  calmly  sur* 
fqrcd  tlirough  the  whole  period  of  its  progress,)  my  readers,  I 
fcfur,  will  ieel  more  difficulty  in  being  convinced  of  these  points 
Hum  even  I  did  myself. 

Estimating  the  siae  of  the  creature  by  comparison  with  the 
£aroeter  of  t)ie  larjoce  trees  near  which  it  passed-^the  few  gianti 
«f  the  forest  whidi  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  bmd-slide— I 
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eonduded  it  to  be  far  larger  than  any  ship  of  the  line  in  existence. ' 
I  say  ship  of  the  line,  because  the  shape  of  the  monster  suggested 
the  idea — the  hull  of  one  of  our  seventy-fours  might  convoy  a 
very  tolerable  conception  of  the  general  outline.  The  mouth  of 
the  animal  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  proboscis  some  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  about  as  thick  as  Uie  body  of  an 
ordinary  elephant,-  Near  the  root  of  this  trunk  was  an  immense 
quantity  of  black  shaggy  hair — more  than  could  have  bi'cn  sup- 
plied by  the  coats  of  a  score  of  bufihlocs ;  and  projecliii;r  from 
this  lioir  downwardly  and  laterally,  sprang  two  gleaming  tusks 
not  unlike  those  of  the  wild  boar,  but  of  infinitely  greater  dimen- 
sion. Extending  forward,  parallel  with  the  proboscis,  and  on  each 
side  of  it,  was  a  gigantic  staff,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length,  formed 
seemingly  of  pure  crystal,  and  in  shape  a  perfect  prism  : — it  re- 
flected in  the  must  gorgeous  manner  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun. 
The  trunk  was  fashioned  like  a  wedge  with  the  apex  to  the  earth. 
From  it  there  were  outspread  two  pairs  of  wings — each  wing 
nearly  one  hundred  yards  in  length—Hme  pair  being  placed  above 
tlie  other,  and  all  thickly  covered  with  metal  scales ;  each  scale 
apparently  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  I  observed  that 
the  upper  and  lower  tiers  of  wings  were  connected  by  a  strong 
diain.  But  the  chief  peculiarity  of  this  horrible  tiling,  was  the 
representation  of  a  DealKi  HeaJd^  which  covered  nearly  the  whole 
suifaoe  of  its  breast,  and  which  was  as  accurately  traced  in  glaring, 
white,  upon  Uie  dork  ground  of  the  body,  as  if  it  had  been  there 
carefully  designed  by  an  arUsL  While  I  regarded  this  terrific 
animal,  and  more  especially  the  appearance  on  its  breast,  with  a 
feeling  of  horror  and  awe — with  a  sentiment  of  forthcoming  evil, 
which  I  found  it  impossible  to  quell  by  any  effort  of  the  reason,! 
perceived  the  huge  jaws  at  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis,  sud- 
denly expand  themselves,  and  from  tliem  there  proceeded  a  sound 
so  loud  and  »o  expressive  of  wo,  that  it  strudt  upon  my  nerves 
like  a  knell,  and  as  the  monster  disappeared  at  the  fool  of  the 
hill,  I  fell  at  once,  fainting,  to  the  floor. 

Upon  recovering,  my  first  impulse  of  course  was,  to  inform  my 
firiend  of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard— and  I  can  scarcely  explain 
what  feeling  of  repugnance  it  was,  which,  in  tho  end  operated  to 
prerent  me. 
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At  kagUi,  one  erening,  some  three  or  four  dajs  after  ihe  oeimr- 
feaee,  we  were  sitdng  together  in  the  room  in  which  I  h^A  seen 
the  q>pnrition — I  occttpying  the  same  seat  at  the  tame  window, 
and  he  lovnging  on  a  sofa  near  at  hand.  The  association  of  the 
plaoe  and  time  impelled  n^  to  giro  him  an  account  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. He  heard  me  to  the  end— at  first  hiughed  heartilj— 
and  then  kipsed  into  an  excessively  grare  demeanor,  as  if  my  in- 
sanity was  a  thing  beyond  suspicion.  At  thia  instant  I  again  had 
a  distinct,  riew  of  the  monster— to  which,  with  a  shout  of  abso- 
hte  terror,  I  now  directed  his  attention.  He  looked  eagerly— but 
maintained  that  he  saw  nothing— although  I  designated  minutely 
the  course  of  the  creature,  as  it  made  its  way  down  the  naked 
bee  of  the  hilL 

I  was  now  immeasurably  alarmed,  for  I  considered  the  vision 
either  as  an  omen  of  my  death,  or,  worse,  as  the  forerunner  of 
an  attack  of  mania.  I  threw  myself  passionately  buck  in  my 
chair,  and  for  some  moments  buried  my  faoe'in  my  hands.  When 
I  uncovered  my  eyes,  the  apparition  was  no  longer  visible. 

Uy  host,  however,  had  in  some  degree  resumed  tlie  calmness 
•f  his  demeanor,  and  questioned  me  very  rigorously  in  respect  to 
the  conformation  of  the  visionary  creature.  When  I  had  fully 
satisfied  him  on  this  head,  he  sighed  deeply,  as  if  relieved  of  some 
intolerable  burden,  and  went  on  to  talk,  with  what  I  thought  a 
cruel  calmness,  of  various  points  of  speculative  philosophy,  which 
had  heretofore  formed  subject  of  discussion  between  us.  I  remem- 
ber his  insisting  very  especially  (among  other  things)  upon  the 
idea  that  the  prindpal  source  of  error  in  all  human  investigations, 
lay  in  the  liability  of  the  understanding  to  under-rate  or  to  over- 
Yidue  the  importance  of  an  object,  through  mere  misadmeasure- 
ment  of  its  propinquity.  **  To  estimate  properly,  for  example,**  he 
said,  *^  the  influence  to  be  exercised  on  mankind  at  large  by  the 
thorough  diffunon  of  Democracy,  the  distance  of  the  epoch  at 
which  such  diffusion  may  possibly  be  accomplished,  should  not  fail 
to  form  an  item  in  the  estimate.  Tet  can  you  tell  me  one  writer 
•B  the  subject  of  government,  who  has  ever  thought  this  partici- 
lar  branch  of  the  subject  worthy  of  discussion  at  all  T 

He  here  paused  toir  a  moment,  stepped  to  a  book-case,  and 
Wonght  forth  one  of  the  ordinaiy  synopsea  of  Natural  History. 
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Requesting  me  then  to  exchange  seats  with  him,  that  he  might 
the  better  distinguish  the  fine  print  of  the  volume,  he  took  my 
arm-chair  at  the  window,  and,  opening  the  book,  resumed  his  dis« 
course  veiy  mudi  in  the  same  tone  as  before. 

^  But  for  your  exceeding  minuteness,**  he  said,  **  in  describing 
the  monster,  I  might  never  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  demon- 
strate to  you  what  it  was.  In  the  first  pkoe,  let  me  read  to  you  a 
school-boy  account  of  the  gcniis  Sphinx^  of  the  family  Creptucu' 
UriOf  of  the  order  Lepidopteroy  of  the  dass  of  /iMrecta— or  insects. 
Ihe  account  runs  thus : 

** '  Four  membranous  wings  covered  with  little  colored  scales  of 
a  metallic  appearance ;  mouUi  forming  a  rolled  proboscis,  produce 
ed  by  an  elongation  of  the  jaws,  upon  the  sides  of  which  are 
found  the  rudiments  of  maniUes  and  downy  palpi ;  the  inferior 
wings  retained  to  the  superior  by  a  stiff  hair ;  autennce  in  the 
form  of  an  elongated  club,  prismatic ;  abdomen  pointed.  The 
Dcath's-headcd  Sphinx  has  occasioned  much  terror  among  the 
vulgar,  at  times,  by  the  melancholy  kind  of  cry  which  it  utters, 
and  tlie  insignia  of  death  which  it  wears  upon  its  oorsleU*  ** 

He  here  closed  the  book  and  leaned  forward  in  tlie  chair,  placing 
himself  accurately  in  the  position  which  I  had  occupied  at  the 
moment  <rf  beholding  ''the  monster.** 

'  ''Ah,  here  it  is r*  he  presently  exclaimed— " it  is  reascending 
the  foce  of  the  hill,  and  a  very  remarkable  looking  creature,  I 
admit  it  to  be.  Still,  it  is  by  no  mcaiM  so  large  or  so  distant  as 
you  imagined  it ;  for  the  fact  is  that,  as  it  wriggles  its  way  up 
this  thrW,  whidi  some  spider  has  wrought  along  the  window- 
sash,  I  find  it  to  bo  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  ita  extreme 
length,  and  also  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  distant  firon  the 
pupil  of  mj  eye.** 
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Tmm  iympoHum  of  the  proeeding  eveniDg  had  been  a  little  too 
Midi  fer  my  nenret.  I  had  a  vretehed  head-ache,  and  was  dee* 
peralelj  drowsy.  Instead  of  going  out,  therefore,  to  spend  the 
ofeaiag,  aa  I  had  proposed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  not 
do  a  wiser  thSi^  than  just  eat  a  mouthful  of  supper  and  go  imme- 
Aatelytobed. 

A  %Al  supper,  of  course.  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  Welsh 
rabbit  Uon  Uian  a  pound  at  once,  howerer,  may  not  at  all  times 
be  advisable.  Still,  Uiere  can  be  no  material  objection  to  two. 
And  redly  between  two  and  three,  there  is  merely  a  single  unit  of* 
tfflerenee..  I  ventured,  perhaps,  upon  four.  My  wife  will  have  it 
fve; — ^bttt,  dearly,  she  has  confounded  two  very  distinct  a&irs. 
The  abstract  number,  five,  I  am  willing  to  admit ;  but,  concretely^ 
il  has  reference  to  bottles  of  Brown  Stout,  without  which,  in  the 
way  of  eondiroent,  Welsh  rabbit  is  to  be  eschewed. 

Having  thus  conduded  a  frugal  meal,  and  donned  my  night* 
eap,  with  the  serene  hope  of  enjoyhig  it. till  noon  the  next  day, 
I  plaeed  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  and,  through  the  aid  of  a  capi- 
tal eoascienoe,  fell  into  a  profound  slumber  forthwith. 

Bwt  when  were  the  hopes  of  humanity  fulfilled  t  I  could  not 
havo  oooiplcted  my  third  snore  when  there  came  a  furious  ringing 
ai  the  stieetrdoor  bell,  and  then  an  impatient  thumping  at  the 
ksocker,  which  awakened  me  at  onee.  In  a  minute  afterward, 
mA  wUk  I  was  still  rubbing  my  eyes,  my  wife  thrust  in  my  face 
a  aole,  feom  my  old  firiead,  Doctor  Ponnonner.    It  ran  thus : 
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"Oome  to  me,  by  all  mesrw,  my  dear  gcmd  friend,  as  Mwm  n%  you  recdve 
thk  Come  and  help  us  to  rejoice.  At  \t»t  by  long  perMvcriiig  diplomaej, 
I  have  gahied  the  asacat  of  (be  Directors  oT  the  City  Museum,  to  my  cjoimi- 
nation  of  the  Mummj— yon'  know  the  one  1  nieaa  1  have  pcruiissimi  to 
wswatbe  U  and  open  it,  if  desirable.  A  lew  friends  only  will  be  iNresem^ 
you,  of  course,  llie  Mummy  is  now  at  my  house,  and  wo  shall  begin  to 
■aroU  it  at  eloTen  tonight 

"Tours,  erer, 

••  Fdmfomf  aa." 

By  the  time  I  had  reached  the  **  Ponnonner,**  it  struck  mo  thnt 
I  was  as  wide  awake  as  a  man  need  be.  I  looped  out  of  IkhI  in 
an  ecstacy,  overthrowing  all  in  my  way ;  dressed  myself  witli  a 
rapidity  truly  marvellous ;  and  sot  o%  at  the  top  of  my  8t)cc<l,  for 
the  Doctor's. 

There  I  found  a  yery  eager  company  assembled.  They  had 
been  awaiting  me  with  much  impatience;  tlie  Mummy  wan  ex- 
tended upon  the  dining-table ;  and  the  moment  I  entered,  its 
eiamination  was  commenced. 

It  was  one  of  a  pair  brought,  several  years  prcWously,  by  Cap* 
tain  Arthur  8abretash,  a  cousin  of  Ponnonncr's,  from  a  tomb  near 
Eleithian,  in  the  Lybian  Mountains,  a  considerable  diHtanoc  above 
Thebes  on  the  Nile.  Tlie  grottoes  at  this  point,  although  less 
magnificent  than  the  Theban  sepulchres,  are  of  higher  interest,  on 
account  of  affording  more  numerous  illustrations  of  the  private  life 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  chamber  from  which  our  specimen  was 
taken,  was  said  to  be  yery  rich  in  such  illustrations — tlie  walls  be- 
ing completely  covered  with  fresco  paintings  and  bos-reSiofs,  while 
statues,  va<«es,  and  Mosaic  work  of  rich  patterns,  indicated  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  deceased. 

The  treasure  had  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  precisely  in 
the  same  condition  in  which  Captain  Sabretash  had  found  it ; — 
that  is  to  say,  the  coffin  had  not  been  disturbed.  For  eight  years 
it  had  thus  stood,  subject  only  externally  to  public  inspection 
We  had  now,  therefore,  the  complete  Mummy  at  our  disposal ; 
and  to  those  who  are  aware  how  very  rarely  the  unransacked  an- 
tique reaches  our  shores,  it  will  be  evident,  at  once,  that  we  had 
gieat  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  good  fortune. 
•  Approaching  the  table,  I  saw  on  tt  a  Urge  box,  or  case,  nearly 
seven  feet  long,  and  perhaps  three  feet  wide,  by  two  feet  and  a 
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half  deep.  It  was  oblong — ^not  coffin  sliaped.  The  material  was 
at  first  supposed  to  be  the  wood  of  the  sjcamoro  {platanui^  but| 
•poB  cutting  into  it,  we  found  it  to  be  pasteboard,  or,  more  prop* 
eriji  papitr  maehi,  composed  of  papyrus.  It  was  thicklj  orna- 
mented with  paintings,  representing  funeral  scenes,  and  other 
DMHiniful  subjects — interspersed  among  which,  in  ererjr  varietj  (ji 
poaitionj  were  certain  scries  of  hicroglyphical  characters,  intended, 
no  doubt,  for  the  name  of  the  departed.  Bjr  good  luck,  Mr.  Glid- 
doa  formed  ono  of  our  partj ;  and  he  had  no  diiBcultj  in  tr*ns- 
laling  the  letters,  which  were  simply  phonetic^  and  repreMnted 
the  word,  AllamUtakeo. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  this  case  open  without  injury ; 
but,  baring  at  lengUi  accomplished  the  task,  wo  came  to  a  second, 
eofltii-ahaped,  and  very  considerably  less  in  sise  than  the  exterior 
one,  but  resembling  it  precisely  in  every  other  respect.  The  inter- 
val between  the  two  was  filled  with  resin,  which  had,  in  aome  de- 
gree, defooed  the  colors  of  the  interior  box. 

Upon  opening  this  latter,  (which  we  did  quite  easily,)  we  ar- 
rived at  a  third  case,  also  coffin-shaped,  and  varying  from  the 
second  one  in  no  particular,  except  in  that  of  its  material,  whidi 
w«  cedar,  and  still  emitted  the  peculiar  and  highly  aromatic  odor 
of  that  wood.  Between  the  second  and  the  third  case  there  was 
BO  interval — the  one  fitting  accurately  within  tlie  other. 

Removing  the  third  case,  we  discovered  and  took  out  the  body 
itself.  We  had  expected  to  find  it,  as  usual,  enveloped  in  frequent 
rolls,  or  bandages,  of  linen ;  but,  in  place  of  these,  we  found  a  sort 
of  sheath,  made  of  papyrus,  and  coated  with  a  layer  of  plaster, 
thickly  gilt  and  painted.  The  paintings  represented  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  various  supposed  duties  of  Uie  soul,  and  its  preaen- 
tatioB  to  different  divinities,  with  numerous  identical  human  figures, 
intended,  very  probably,  as  portraits  of  the  persons  embalmed. 
Extending  from  head  to  foot,  was  a  columnar,  or  perpendicular 
Inacription,  in  phonetic  Jiicroglyphics,  giving  again  his  name  and 
titles,  and  the  names  and  titles  of  his  relations.. 

Around  the  neck  thus  unsheathed,  was  a  collar  of  cylindrical 
glass  beads,  diverse  in  color,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  images 
of  deities,  of  the  scarabeus,  etc,  with  the  winged  globe.  Around 
the  amaB  of  the  waist  was  a  simihtf  colhtf  or  belt. 
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Strippnig  off  the  papyrus,  we  found  the  flesh  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, with  no  perceptible  odor.  The  color  was  reddish.  The 
skin  was  hard,  smooth,  and  glossy.  The  teeth  and  hair  were  in 
good  condition.  Tlie  eyes  (it  seemed)  had  been  removed,  luid 
glass  ones  substituted^  whicli  were  very  beautiful  and  wonderfully 
life-like,  with  the  exception  of  somewhat  too  determined  a  stare« 
The  finger  and  the  nails  were  brilliatiUy  gilded. 

Mr.  Gliddon  was  of  opinion,  horn  the  redness  of  the  epidermis, 
tliat  the  embalment  had  been  effected  altogctlier  by  asphaltum; 
but,  on  scraping  the  surfiioe  with  a  Steel  instrument,  and  throwing 
into  the  fire  some  of  the  powder  thus  obtained,  the  flavor  of  cam- 
phor and  other  sweet-scented  gums  became  apparent. 

We  searched  the  corpse  very  carefully  for  the  u»ual  openings 
through  which  the  entrails  are  extracted,  but,  to  our  surprise, 
wo  Could  discover  none.  No  member  of  the  party  was  at  that 
period  aware  that  entire  or  unopened  mummies  are  not  unfrequently 
met  The  brain  it  was  customary  to  withdraw  through  tlie  nose ; 
tlie  intestines  through  an  incision  in  the  side ;  the  body  was  then 
shaved,  washed,  and  salted;  then  laid  aside  for  several  weeks,  when 
the  operaUon  of  embalming,  properly  so  called,  began. 

As  no  trace  of  an  opening  could  be  found.  Doctor  Ponnonner 
was  preparing  his  instruments  for  dissection,  when  I  observed  that 
it  was  then  post  two  o'clock.  Hereupon  it  was  agreed  to  post- 
pone the*  internal  examination  until  the  next  evening ;  and  we 
were  about  to  separate  for  the  present,  when  some  one  suggested 
an  experiment  or  two  with  the  Voltaic  pile. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  a  Mummy  three  or  four  thou- 
sand years  old  at  the  least,  was  an  idea,  if  not  very  sage,  still  suffi- 
ciently original,  and  we  all  caught  it  at  once.  About  one-tenth 
in  earnest  and  nine-tenths  in  jest,  we  arranged  a  battery  in  the 
Doctor's  study,  and  conveyed  thither  the  Egyptian. 

It  was  only  after  much  trouble  tliat  we  succeeded  in  laying 
bare  some  portions  of  the  temporal  muscle  whidi  appeared  of  less 
stony  rigidity  than  other  part<^  of  the  frame,  but  whicli,  as  we  had 
anticipated,  of  course,  gave  no  indication  of  galvanic  suscepubih^ 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  wire.  This,  the  first  trial,  in* 
deed,  seemed  decisive,  and,  with  a  hearty  kugh  at  our  own  ab- 
surdity, we  were  bidding  each  other  good  night,  when  ay  eyes, 
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kapposlag  lo  (all  upon  thoto  of  the  Mmniny,  were  there  imme* 
fiatelj  rireted  in  amazement  Mj  brief  glance,  in  fact,  had  suf- 
ficed lo  annre  me  that  tlie  orbs  which  we  had  all  supposed  to  be 
glass,  «nd  which  were  originallj  noticeable  for  a  certain  wild  stare, 
weM  now  so  far  covered  hj  the  lids,  that  onlj  a  small  portion  of 
the  tunica  albufftnea  remained  visible. 

With  a  sliout  I  called  attention  to  the  CmI,  and  it  became  im- 
mediately obvious  to  all. 

I  cannot  saj  that  I  was  alarmed  at  the  phenomenon,  because 
"akrmed^  is,  in  my  case,  not  exncUj  the  word.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that,  but  for  the  Drown  Stout,  I  might  have  been  a  little 
nervous.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  they  really  made  no 
attempt  at  concealing  the  downright  fright  which  possessed  them. 
Doctor  Ponnonner  was  a  man  to  be  pitied.  Mr.  Gliddon,  by  some 
peculiar  process,  rendered  himself  invisible.  Mr.  Silk  Ducking- 
ham,  I  bnej,  will  scarcely  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  that  he  made  his 
wiqTt  upon  all  (burs,  under  the  table* 

After  Uio  6rst  shock  of  astonishment,  however,  we  resolved,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  upon  fiirtlier  experiment  forthwitk  Our  ope- 
rations were  now  directed  against  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot 
We  made  an  incision  over  the  outside  of  the  exterior  o»  tesamoi' 
ieum  poUieii  pedU,  and  thus  got  at  the  root  of  the  abductor  mus- 
de.  Re^idjusting  the  battery,  we  now  applied  the  fluid  to  the 
bkected  nerves— when,  with  a  movement  of  exceeding  life-like- 
•eta,  the  Mummy  first  drew  up  its  right  knee  so  ns  to  bring  it 
Marly  in  contact  with  tlie  abdomen,  and  then,  straightening  the 
Bmb  with  inconc^vable  force,  bestowed  a  kick  upon  Doctor  Pon- 
nonner, which  had  the  effect  of  discharging  that  gentleman,  like 
an  arrow  from  a  catiq>ult,  through  a  window  into  the  street  below. 

We  rushed  out  en  nuum  to  bring  in  the  mangled  remains  of 
the  vktiro,  but  had  the  happiness  to  meet  him  upon  the  staircase, 
eoaiiog  up  in  an  unaccountable  hurry,  brirofull  of  the  most  ardent 
philoi^hy,  and  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
fteeeenting  our  experiments  with  rigor  and  with  leal. 

n  was  iqr  his  adrfee,  accordingly,  that  we  made,  W|H)n  the  spot, 
a  pfoAmnd  Incision  Into  the  Up  of  the  subjoct*s  nosn,  while  the 
IHrtor  hhwel^  kying  violent  hands  npon  it^  pulled  it  into  veheoh 
est  eontad  witii  tiie  wire. 
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Morally  and  physically— figuratiwly  and  litemlly— was  the 
eflect  electric  In  the  first  pbice,  the  corpse  opened  its  eyes  and 
winked  very  rapidly  for  several  minutes,  as  does  Mr.  Dnnies  in 
the  pantomime  in  the  second  place,  it  sneexed ;  in  the  Uiird,  it 
sat  upon  end ;  in  the  fourth,  it  shook  its  fist  in  Doctor  Ponuon- 
ner's  face ;  in  the  fifUi,  turning  to  Messieurs  Gliddon  and  Duckings 
ham,  it  addressed  them,  in  very  capital  Egyptian,  thus  : 

•*  I  roust  8.ny,  gentlemen,  tlint  I  am  as  mucli  surprised  ns  I  am 
mortified,  atf  your  bchanor.  Of  Doctor  Ponnonner  nothing  bet- 
ter  was  to  bo  expected.  Uo  is  a  poor  little  fat  fool  who  knowM 
no  better.  I  pity  and  foigive  him.  Dut  you,  Mr.  Gliddon— and 
you.  Silk— who  liave  travelled  aud  resided  in  Egypt  until  one 
might  imagine  you  to  the  manor  bom— you,  I  say,  who  have 
been  so  much  among  us  tliat  you  speak  Egyptian  fully  ns  well, 
I  think,  as  you  write  your  mother  tongue— you,  whom  I  have 
always  been  led  to  regard  as  tlie  firm  friend  of  tlie  mummies — 
I  really  did  nntidpato  more  gentlemanly  conduct  from  yow.  Wliat 
am  I  to  think  of  your  standing  quietly  by  and  seeing  me  tlius 
unhandsomely  used  I  What  am  I  to  suppose  by  your  iKjrmitting 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to  strip  me  of  my  coftiiw,  and  my  clothes, 
in  this  wretchedly  cold  climatot  In  what  light  (to  come  to  the 
point)  am  I  to  regard  your  aiding  and  abetting  tliat  miserablo  little 
vilhun.  Doctor  Ponnonner,  in  pulling  me  by  tlie  noseT 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted,  no  doubt,  that  upon  hearing  this 
speech  under  the  circumstancc%  we  Jill  either  made  for  the  door, 
or  fell  into  nolent  hysterics,  or  went  off  in  a  general  swoon.  One 
of  these  three  things  was,  I  say,  to  be  expected.  Indeed  each  and 
all  of  these  lin^s  of  conduct  might  have  been  very  plausibly  pu^ 
sued.  And,  upon  my  word,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  or  why 
it  was  tliat  we  pursued  neither  the  one  or  the  other.  Dut,  per 
haps,  the  true  rc-ison  is  to  be  eought  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
proceeds  by  the  rule  of  contraries  altogether,  and  is  now*  usually 
admitted  as  the  solution  of  every  tiling  in  the  way  of  paradox  and 
impossibility.  Or,  perhap^  after  all,  it  was  only  the  Mummy's 
exowHlhiKly  nahirnl  and  nnini»r'of-ro«rsn  air  iliiit  dlvenli-d  hU  wonii 
of  the  terrible.  However  tills  may  be,  tlio  facts  are  dour,  and  no 
•nember  of  our  paHy  betrayed  any  very  particular  trepidation,  or 
fcemed  to  comider  that  anything  had  gone  vcQr^cspecially  wrong. 
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For  nij  fNiri  I  mm  eonviDeed  it  wm  all  right,  and  morelj  step* 
1^  aRMlet  oat  of  tho  rango  of  tbo  E{gyptiaii*8  fist  Doctor  Pon- 
BOttaer  tlimst  hn  hands  into  his  breeches*  pockets,  looked  hard  at 
the  Mrnnniy,  and  grew  exoessircly  red  in  the  hce*  Mr.  Oliddon 
Btfoked  his  whiskers  and  drew  np  the  collar  of  his  shirt  Mr. 
Bvckingfaam  hnng  down  his  head,  and  put  his  right  thumb  into 
the  left  corner  of  his  ntonih. 

The  Egyptian  regarded  him  with  a  serere  countenance  for 
some  minutes,  and  at  length,  with  a  sneer,  said  :       * 

**  Why  don't  you  speak,  Mr.  Buckingham  f  Did  you  hear 
what  I  asked  you,  or  notf  1)0  take  your  thumb  out  of  your 
mouthr* 

Mr*  Buckingham,  hereupon,  gave  a  slight  start,  took  his  right 
thumb  out  of  the  left  comer  of  his  mouUi,  and,  by  way  of  indem- 
■iieafSon,  inserted  his  left  thumb  in  the  right  comer  of  the  aper- 
tve  abore-mentioned. 

Hoi  being  aUe  to  get  an  answer  from  Mr.  B.,  .the  figure  turned 
peevishly  to  Mr.  Gliddon,  and,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  demanded 
hi  general  terms  what  we  all  meant 

Mr.  Oliddon  replied  at  great  length,  in  phonetics ;  and  but  for 
die  deficiency  of  American  printtng-oflkes  in  hieroglyphical  type, 
k  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  record  here,  in  the  original, 
the  whde  of  his  v^rj  excellent  speech. 

I  may  as  well  take  this  occasion  to  remark,  that  all  the  subse- 
quent contersation  in  which  the  Mummy  took  a  part,  was  carried 
on  in  primitiire  Ejgyptian,  through  the  medium  (so  hr  as  concerned 
myself  und  other  untrarelled  membcre  of  the  company) — through 
the  medium,  I  say,  of  Messieurs  Gliddon  and  Budiingham,  as 
interpreters.  These  gentlemen  spoke  the  mother-tongue  of  the 
mummy  with  inimitable  fluency  and  grace ;  but  I  could  not  help 
observing  that  (owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  introduction  of  images 
Qitirely  modem,  and,  of  course,  entirely  novel  to  the  stmnger,) 
the  two  travellers  were  reduced,  occasionally,  to  the  employment 
of  sensible  forms  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  particuUir  mean- 
ing. Mr.  Gliddon,  at  one  period,  for  example,  could  not  make  the 
%yptian  comprehend  the  term  **  poKtics,**  until  he  sketched  upon 
tlM  wall,  with  a  bit  of  charcoal,  a  little  carbundo  nosed  gentleman, 
Ml  al  elbows^  standing  upon  a  stump,  with  his  left  leg  drawn 
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back,  bis  right  arm  thrown  forward,  with  his  fist  shut,  the  eyes 
rolled  np  toward  Ilcnven,  ond  the  mouth  open  nt  an  angle  of 
ninety  degrees.  Just  in  the  same  way  Mr.  Biiekinglimn  failed  to 
convey  tlie  absolutely  modem  idea,  ''whig,'*  until,  (at  Doctor 
Ponnonner's  suggestion,)  he  grew  very  pale  in  the  fooe,  and  con- 
sented to  take  off  his  own. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  Mr.  Giiddon*s  discourse  turned 
chiefly  upon  the  vast  benefits  accruing  to  scicneo  from  Uie  unrolling 
and  disemboweling  of  mummies;  apologising,  upon  this  score, 
for  any  disturbftnce  that  might  have  been  occasioned  Aim,  in  par- 
ticular, the  individual  Mummy  called  Allamintakeo ;  and  con- 
cluding with  a  mere  hint,  (for  it  could  scarcely  bo  considered 
more,)  that,  as  these  little  matters  were  now  explained,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  proceed  with  the  investigation  intended*  Ilere 
Doctor  Ponnonner  made  ready  his  instraments. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  suggestions  of  the  orator,  it  appears  that 
Altamistakeo  had  certain  scmples  of  conscience,  Uie  nature  of 
which  I  did  not  distinctly  learn  ;  but  he  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied witir  the  apologies  tendered,  and,  getting  down  from  the  table, 
sUook  hands  with  the  company  all  round. 

When  this  ceremony  was  at  an  end,  we  immediately  busied 
ourselves  in  repairing  the  damages  which  our  subject  had  sus- 
tained from  tlie  scalpel.  We  sewed  up  the  wound  in  his  temple, 
bandaged  his  foot,  and  applied  a  square  inch  of  black  plaster  to 
the  tip  of  his  nose. 

It  was  now  observed  that  the  Count,  (this  was  the  tiUe,  it 
seems,  of  Allamistakeo,)  had  a  slight  fit  of  shivering — no  doubt 
from  the  cold.  The  doctor  immediately  repaired  to  his  wardrobe, 
and  soon  returned  witli  a  Uaek  dress  coat,  made  in  Jennings*  best 
manner,  a  pair  of  sky-blue  plaid  pantaloons  with  straps,  a  ])ink 
gingham  chemise^  a  flapped  vest  of  brocade,  a  white  sack  overcoat, 
a  walking  cane  with  a  hook,  a  hat  with  no  brim,  patent-leather 
boots,  straw-colored  kid  gloves,  an  eye-glass,  a  pair  of  whiskers, 
and  a  waterfall  cravat  Owing  to  the  dis))arity  of  sise  between 
the  Count  and  the  doctor,  (the  proportion  being  as  two  to  one,) 
there  was  some  little  difficulty  in  adjusting  these  habiliments  upon 
the  person  of  the  Kgyptian  ;  but  when  all  was  arranged,  he  might 
have  been  said  to  be  dressed.    Mr.  Oliddon,  difirefore,  gave  Jiim 
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his  arm,  And  led  liini  to  a  comfortnblo  chair  by  the  fire,  while  the 
doctor  rang  tlie  bell  upon  the  spot  and  ordered  a  supply  of  cigaia 
and  wine. 

The  conrersation  soon  grew  animated.  Much  curiosity  was,  o( 
course,  expressed  in  regard  to  tlie  somewhat  remarkable  &ct  of 
Allamistnkeo*s  still  remaining  alire. 

**  I  should  hare  thought,**  observed  Mr.  Buckingham,  **  that  it 
is  high  time  you  were  dead.**  . 

^  ^Vhy,**  replied  the  Count,  very  much  astonished,  "  I  am  litde 
nore  than  seven  hundred  years  old  I  My  father  lived  a  thousand, 
and  was  by  no  means  in  his  dotage  when  he  died.** 

Here  ensued  a  brisk  series  of  questions  and  computations,  by 
means  of  which  it  became  evident  that  the  antiquity  of  the 
Mummy  had  been  grossly  misjudged.  It  had  been  five  tliousand 
and  fifty  years,  and  some  months,  since  he  had  been  consigned  to 
die  catacombs  at  Eleithias. 

**  But  my  remark,**  resumed  Mr.  Buckingham,  ^  had  no  refer- 
ence to  your  age  at  the  period  of  interment ;  (I  am  willing  to 
giant,  in  fiict,  tliat  you  are  still  a  young  man,)  and  my  allusion 
was  to  the  immensity  of  time  during  which,  by  your  own  showing, 
fe«  must  have  been  done  up  in  asphaltunu** 

« In  wliai  !**  said  the  Count 

**  In  asphahum,**  persisted  Mr.  B. 

**  Ah,  yes ;  I  have  some  faint  notion  of  what  you  mean ;  ii 
alght  be  mode  to  answer,  no  doubt, — ^but  in  my  time  we  em« 
ployed  scarcely  anything  else  than  the  Bichloride  df  Mercury.** 

'^Bui  what  we  are  especially  at  a  loss  to  understand,**  said 
Doctor  Ponnonner,  ''is  how  it  hap|)ens  that,  having  been  dead 
iwd  buried  in  Egypt,  five  thousand  years  ago,  you  are  here  to-day 
all  alive,  and  looking  so  delightfully  well.** 

^  Had  I  been,  as  you  say,  dead^^  replied  the  Count,  **  it  is  mor^ 
than  probable  that  dead  I  should  still  be ;  for  I  perceive  you  are 
yet  in  the  infancy  of  Galvanism,  and  cannot  accomplish  with  it 
what  was  a  common  thing  amoi^  us  in  the  old  days.  But  the 
fact  is,  I  fell  into  catalepsy,  and  it  was  considered  by  my  best 
Mends  that  I  was  either  dead  or  should  be ;  they  .accordingly  em- 
taJMfd  me  at  once — ^I  preenme  you  are  aware  of  the  diief  prin- 
iifla  of  the  embalming  process  t** 
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••Why,  not  altogether.** 

•*  Ah,  I  perceive ; — a  deplorable  condition  of  ignorance!  Well, 
I  cannot  enter  into  details  just  now :  but  it  is  necessary  to  cxphiin 
that  to  embalm,  (properly  speaking,)  in  Egypt,  was  to  arrest  indefi- 
nitely all  the  animal  functions  subjected  to  the  process.  I  use  tlie 
word  •  animal  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including  tlie  physical  not 
more  than  the  mora)  and  vital  being.  I  repeat  that  tlie  leading 
principle  of  embalmment  consisted,  with  us,  in  the  immediately 
arresting,  and  holding  in  perpetual  abeyance^  all  the  animal  func- 
tions subjected  to  Uio  process.  To  be  brief,  iu  whatever  condition 
the  individual  was,  at  the  period  of  embalmment,  in  that  condition 
he  remained.  Now,  as  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  of  the  blood 
of  the  Scaraboeus,  I  was  embalmed  alive^  as  you  see  me  at  pre* 
sent** 

"  The  blood  of  the  Scaraboeus  I"  exclaimed  Doctor  Ponnonner. 

••  Yes.  The  Scaraboous  was  the  insignium^  or  the  •  arms,*  of  a 
very  disUiiguii^hed  and  very  rare  patrician  family.  To  bo  *  of  the 
Mood  of  tlio  Scaraboeus,*  is  merely  to  be  one  of  that  family  of 
which  the  Scaraboeus  is  the  inaigniwn.    I  s[)eak  figuratively.** 

*'  But  what  has  tliis  to  do  with  your  being  alive  !** 

"*  Why  it  is  the  general  custom  in  Egypt,  to  deprive  a  corpse, 
before  embalmment,  of  its  bowels  and  brains ;  the  race  of  Scarabod 
alone  did  not  coincide  with  the  custom.  Ilad  I  not  been  a  Bcara* 
boeus,  therefore,  I  should  have  been  without  bowels  and  brains ; 
and  without  either  it  is  inconvenient  to  live.** 

'*  I  perceive  that  ;**  said  Mr.  Buckingham,  '*  and  I  presume  that 
all  the  enlirt  mummies  that  come  to  hand  are  of  the  race  of 
Scaraboei.** 

"Beyond  doubt** 

"  I  thought,**  said  Mr.  Gliddon,  very  meekly,  "that  tlie  Scara- 
boeus was  one  of  the  Egyptian  gods.** 

"  One  of  the  %yptian  ivAo/  /**  exclaimed  the  Mummy,  starting    ' 
to  its  feet 

"  Gods  r  repeated  the  traveller. 

"  Mr.  Gliddon,  I  really  am  astonished  to  hear  you  talk  in  this 
style,**  said  the  Count,  resuming  his  chair.  "  No  nation  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  has  evei^  acknowledged  more' than  one  god.  The 
Scaraboeus,  the  Ibis,  etc.,  were  with  us,  (as  similar  creatures 
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hxn  bean  with  others)  the  sjmbob,  or  media,  through  which  we 
oAied  worship  to  the  Creator  too  luigvfti  to  be  more  directly  ap- 
proached.** 

There  was  here  a  pause.  At  length  the  colloquy  was  renewed 
hj  Doctor  Ponnonncr. 

^  It  is  not  improbable,  then,  from  what  you  hare  explained,*' 
said  he,  ''that  among  the  catacombs  near  the  Nile,  there  may  exist 
other  mummies  of  the  Scanibceus  tribe,  in  a  condition  of  vitality."* 

•«  There  can  be  no  question  of  it,**  replied  the  Count ;  "  all 
the  Scarabcei  embalmed  acddcntally  while  alive,  are  alive.  Even 
tone  of  those  jirifTKMf^y  so  embalmed,  may  have  boon  overlooked 
by  their  executom,  and  still  remain  in  the  tombs.** 

**  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain,**  I  said,  ^  what  you  mean 
by  '  purposely  so  embalmed  f*  ** 

''With  great  pleasure,**  answered  the  Mummy,  after  surveying 
MO  leisurely  through  his  cye-ghiss — for  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
Tentured  to  address  him  a  direct  question. 

**  With  great  pleasure,**  he  said.  ''Tlie  usual  duration  of  man*s 
fife,  in  my  time,  was  about  eight  hundred  years.  Few  men  died, 
mkss  by  most  extraordinary  accident,  before  the  age  of  six  hun- 
dred; few  lived  fenger  than  a  decade  of  centuries;  but  eight 
were  considered  the  natural  term.  After  the  discovery  of  the 
embalming  principle,  as  I  have  already  described  it  to  you,  it  oc- 
curred to  our  philosophers  that  a  laudaMe  curiosity  might  be 
gratified,  and,  at  the  same  Ume,  the  interests  offence  mudi  ad- 
raaced,  by  living  this  natural  term  in  instalments.  In  the  case 
of  history,  indeed,  experience  demonstrated  tliat  sometliing  of  this 
kind  was  indispensable.  An  historian,  for  example,  having  at- 
tained the  age  of  five  hundred,  would  write  a  book  witli  great 
kbor  and  then  get  himself  careftilly  embalmed ;  leaving  instnic- 
tioBS  to  his  executors  pro.  tem^  that  they  should  cause  him  to  be 
revivified  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period — say  five  or  six  hun* 
drod  yean.  .Resuming  existence  at  Uie  expiration  of  this  time,  he 
wiiiuld  invariably  find  bis  great  work  converted  into  a  species  of 
hi^naxard  note-book — ^that  is  to  say,  into  a  kind  of  literary  arena 
far  tbo  eonflifttng  guesses,  riddles  and  personal  squabbles  of  whole 
hitds  of  exasperated  commentators.  These  guesses,  etc,  which 
paaped  under  the  name  of  annotations,  or  emendations,  were  found 
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80  completely  to  have  enveloped,  distorted,  and  overwhelmed  the 
text|  that  the  author  had  to  go  about  with  a  lantern  to  discover 
his  own  book.  When  discovered,  it  was  never  wortli  the  trouble 
of  the  search.  After  re-writing  it  throughout,  it  whs  regarded  as 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  historian  to  set  himself  to  work,  immedi- 
ntcly,  in  correcting  from  his  own  private  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, the  traditions  of  the  day  concerning  the  e|K>ch  at  which  he 
had  originally  lived.  Now  this  process  of  re-scriptton  and  pcrso-* 
iimI  rectification,  puraued  by  various  individual  sages,  from  time  to 
time,  had  the  efiect  of  preventing  our  history  from  degenerating 
into  absolute  fiible.** 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,**  said  Doctor  Ponnonncr  at  this  point,  lay- 
ing his  hand  gently  upon  the  arm  of  the  Egyptian—"  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  may  I  presume  to  interrupt  you  for  one  mo* 
ment  f** 

'*  By  all  means,  «tr,**  replied  the  Count,  drawing  up. 

"I  merely  wished  to  ask  you  a  question,**  said  the  Doctor. 
**  Tou  mentioned  the  historian's  personal  correction  of  traditiotu 
respecting  his  own  epoch.  Pray,  sir,  u|>on  an  average,  what  pro- 
portion of  these  Kabbnla  were  usually  found  to  be  right  T 

••  The  Kabbala,  as  you  properly  term  them,  sir,  were  generally 
discovered  to  be  precisely  on  a  par  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
un-ro-written  histories  themselves ; — that  is  to  say,  not  one  indi- 
ridunl  iota  of  either,  was  ever  known,  under  any  drcumstancea,  to 
be  not  totally  and  radically  wrong.** 

**  But  since  it  is  quite  dear,**  resumed  the  Doctor,  **  that  al 
least  five  thousand  yeara  have  elapsed  since  your  entombment,  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  your  histories  at  that  period,  if  not  your 
traditions,  were  sufliciently  expKdt  on  that  one  topic  of  universal 
interest,  the  Creation,  which  took  place,  as  I  presume  you  are 
aware,  only  about  ten  centuries  before.** 

•*  Sr  !**  said  the  Count  Allamistakeo. 

The  Doctor  repeated  his  remarks,  but  it  was  only  after  mudi 
Additional  explanation,  that  the  foreigner  could  be  made  to  oom^ 
prehend  them.    The  latter  at  length  said,  hesitatingly : 

"  The  ideas  you  have  suggested  are  to  me,  I  confess,  utteriy 
novel.  During  my  time  I  never  knew  any  one  to  entertain  so 
Angular  a  fancy  as  Uiat  the  universe  (or  this  world  if  you  will 
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Iwv«  it  80,)  efer  had  a  beginning  at  all.  I  remember  onee,  and 
onee  onlj,  hearing  wHneihing  remotely  hinted,  by  a  num  of  nuinj 
qwc«kltion^  eonceming  the  origin  ^  th$  human  rae$ ;  and  by 
Ah  indiTidna],  the  rery  word  Adam,  (or  Red  Earth)  which  you 
make  nse  o(  wan  employed.  He  employed  it,  howeror,  in  a 
generieal  senne,  witli  referenec  to  the  spontaneons  germination 
from  rank  soil  ( jnst  as  a  thousand  of  the  lower  genera  of  erea- 
tnrea  are  germinated) — the  spontaneons  germination,  I  say,  of 
ire  rasl  hordes  of  men,  simultaneously  upsprtnging  in  five  dis- 
tfawt  and  nearly  equal  diviMons  of  tlie  g^obe.** 

Here,  in  general,  the  company  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  one 
or  two  of  tts  toudied  our  foreheads  with  a  very  significant  air. 
Mr.  SiHi  Bnckinghnm,  first  glancing  slightly  at  the  ooeiput  and 
tken  at  the  sinidput  of  Allamistakeo^  spoke  as  folk>ws : 

**  Hie  long  duration  of  human  life  in  your  time,  together  with 
the  occasional  practice  of  passing  it,  as  you  hare  explained,  in 
instalments,  roust  hare  had,  indeed,  a  strong  tenden^  to  the  gen- 
eral derelopment  and  conglomeration  of  knowledge.  I  presume, 
therefore,  tliat  wo  are  to  attribute  the  marked  inferiority  of  the 
old  I^gyptians  in  all  particulars  of  science,  when  compared  with 
the  modems,  and  more  especially,  with  the  Yankees,  altogether  to 
the  superior  solidity  of  the  Egyptian  skull.^ 

*  I  confess  again,"  replied  the  Count,  with  much  suarity,  **  that 
I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  you ;  pray,  to  what  par*- 
lieulars  of  sdence  do  you  allude  f* 

Here  our  whole  party,  joining  roices,  detailed,  at  great  length, 
the  assumptions  of  phrenology  and  the  manrela  of  animal  mag> 
■etism. 

Haring  heard  us  to  an  end,  the  Gount  proceeded  to  relate  a 
fcw  anecdotes,  which  rendered  it  evident  that  prototypes  of  Oall 
and  Spurzheim  had  flourished  and  faded  in  Eigypt  so  long  ago  as 
to  have  been  nearly  fergotten,  and  that  the  manoeuvres  of  Mes- 
■ler  were  really  rery  contemptible  tridu  when  put  in  collatioB 
with  the  positive  miracles  of  the  Thebaa  MMmi^  who  created  Hee 
and  a  great  many  other  similar  things. 

I  here  asked  the  Gount  if  his  people  were  aUe  to  eahmlate 
•eWpaes.    He  smiled  rather  contemptuously,  and  said  they  were. 

This  put  me  a  little  out,  but  I  began  to  make  other  inquuries 
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in  r^;ard  to  his  astronomical  knowledge,  when  a  member  of  the 
company,  who  had  never  as  yet  opened  his  mouth,  wliispered  in 
my  ear,  that  for  information  on  this  head,  I  had  better  consult 
Ptolemy,  (whoever  Ptolemy  is,)  as  well  as  one  Plutarch  de  fam 
lunar. 

I  thim  questioned  the  Mummy  about  burning-glasses  and 
lenses,  and,  in  general,  about  the  manufiicture  of  glass :  but  I  had 
not  made  an  cfid  of  my  queries  before  the  silent  mcml)cr  again 
touched  me  quietly  on  the  elbow,  and  b^^gcd  mo  for  God's  sake 
to  take  a  peep  at  Diodorus  Siculus.  As  for  the  Count,  ho  merely 
asked  me,  in  the  way  of  reply,  if  we  modems  possessed  any  such 
microscopes  as  would  enable  us  to  cut  cameos  in  tlie  srylo  of  the 
Egyptians.  While  I  was  thinking  how  I  should  answer  this  ques- 
tion, little  Doctor  Ponnonner  committed  himself  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary way. 

1  Look  at  our  architecture  P  he  exclaimed,  grcaUy  to  the  indigw 
nation  of  both  the  travellers,  who  pinched  him  black  and  blue  to 
no  purpose. 

"Look,'*  he  cried  with  enthusiasm,  "at  the  BowKng-Grccn  Foun- 
tain  in  New- York  I  or  if  this  be  too  vast  a  contemplation,  regard 
for  a  moment  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C.  I"— and  the  good 
little  medical  man  j^rent  on  to  detail,  very  minutely,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  fabric  to  which  he  referred.  He  explained  tliat  the 
portico  alone  was  adorned  with  no  less  than  four  and  twenty  col 
urons,  ^r^  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  apart 

The  Count  said  that  he  regretted  not  being  able  to  remember, 
just  at  that  moment,  the  precise  dimensions  of  any  one  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  dty  of  Axnac,  whose  foundations  were 
laid  in  Uie  night  of  Time,  but  tlie  ruins  of  which  were  still  stand- 
ing, at  the  epoch  of  his  entombment,  in  a  vast  plain  of  sand  to 
the  westward  of  Thebes.  He  recoIk»cted.  however,  (talking  of 
porticoes)  that  one  affixed  to  an  inferior  palace  in  a  kind  of  suburb 
called  Oamac,  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  columns, 
thhiy-seven  feet  each  in  drcumference,  and  twenty-five  foet  apart 
The  approach  of  this  portico,  from  the  Nile,  was  through  an  ave- 
nue two  miles  long,  composed  of  sphynxes,  stotues  and  obeliaka, 
twenfy,  sixty,  and  a  hundred  feet  in  height  The  palace  itself  {m 
well  as  he  could  remember)  was,  in  one  direction,  two  miles  long. 
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'  aftd  might  hsTe  been  altogether,  aboai  sevoii  in  circuit  *  Its  walls 
vera  richly  pobted  all  over,  within  and  without,  with  hiero- 
(Ijphies.    He  would  not  pretend  to  €usert  that  cren  fid/  or  sixty 
ef  the  Dqclor^s  Capitols  might  have  been  built  within  these  walls, 
but  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  two  or  three  hundred  of  them 
migltt  not  have  been  squeexed  in  with  some  trouble.    That  palace 
at  Oanmc  was  an  insignificant  little  building  alter  all     He,  (the 
Count)  however,  could  not  conscientiously  refuse  to  admit  the  in- 
genuity, magnificence,  and  superiority  of  Uie  Fountain  at  the  Bow- 
ing Green,  as  described  by  the  Do^r.    Nothing  like  it,  he  was 
knti  to  allow,  had  ever  been  seen  in  %ypt  or  elsewhere. 
I  here  asked  the  Count  what  he  had  to  say  to  our  railroads. 
**  Hothing,^  he  replied,  **  in  particubur.**     They  were  rather 
lEglit,  rather  lU-conceived,  and  clumsily  put  together.    They  could 
■oi  be  compared,  of  course,  with  the  vast,  kvel,  direct,  iron-grooved 
causeways,  upon  which  the  Egyptians  conveyed  entire  temples 
sad  solid  obdisks  of  a  hundred  and  fiily  feet  in  altitude. 
I  spoke  of  our  gigantic  mechanical  forces. 
He  agreed  that  we  knew  something  in  that  way,  but  inquired 
how  I  dbould  have  gone  to  work  in  getting  up  the  imposts  on  the 
Bntek  of  even  the  little  palace  at  Camac 

TUs  question  I  conduded  not  to  hear,  and  demanded  if  he  had 
any  idea  of  Artesian  wells ;  but  he  simply  raised  his  eye-brows ; 
wUto  Mr.  Oliddon  winked  at  me  very  hard  and  said,  in  a  low 
lone,  that  one  had  been  recently  discovered  by  the  engineers  em- 
ployed  to  bore  for  water  in  the  Great  Oasis. 

I  then  mentioned  our  steel ;  but  the  foreigner  elevated  his  nose, 
and  asked  me  if  our  steel  could  have  executed  the  sharp  carved 
work  seen  on  the  obelisks,  and  which  was  wrought  altogether  by 
ed^tools  of  copper. 

This  disconcerted  us  so  greatly  that  we  thought  it  advisable  to 
?ai7  the  attack  to  Metaphysics.  We  sent  for  a  copy  of  a  book 
eallcd  the  **  Dial,**  and  read  out  of  it  a  chapter  or  two  about 
aDfDClhing  wMdi  is  not  very  clear,  but  whidi  the  Bostonians  call 
tho  Great  Movement  or  Progress. 

The  Count  merely  said  that  Great  Movements  were  awfully 
eomnion  things  in  his  day,  and  as  for  Progress,  H  was  at  one  time 
fvilo  n  wnisanee,  but  it  never  progressed. 
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We  then  spoke  of  the  great  beauty  and  importance  of  Demo* 
cracy,  and  were  at  much  trouble  in  impressing  the  Count  with  a 
duo  sense  of  the  odvantiu^  we  enjoyed  in  living  where  there  wm 
sufirago  ad  //6i(tf m,  and  no  king. 

Ho  listened  witli  marked  interest,  and  in  (act  seemed  not  a  IRtie 
amused.  When  we  had  done,  he  said  that,  a  great  while  ago, 
there  had  occurred  something  of  a  very  similar  sort  Thirteen 
E^ptian  provinces  determined  all  at  once  to  bo  free,  and  so  set  a 
magnificent  example  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Tliey  assembled 
their  wise  men,  and  concocted  the  most  ingenious  constitution  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  For  a  while  they  managed  rcmarksbly 
well ;  only  their  habit  of  bragging  was  prodigious.  The  tiling 
ended,  however,  in  the  consolidation  of  Uio  thirteen  states,  with 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  othcm,  in  the  most  odious  and  insupporta- 
ble despotism  thnt  ever  was  heard  of  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

I  asked  what  was  the  name  of  tlic  usurping  tyrant 

As  well  as'  the  Count  could  recollect,  it  was  Afob, 

Not  knowing  what  to  say  to  Uiis,  I  raised  my  voice,  and  de- 
plored the  Egyptian  ignorance  of  steam. 

The  Count  looked  at  me  with  much  astonishment,  but  made  nc 
answer.  Tlie  silent  gentleman,  however,  gave  mc  a  violent  nudge 
in  the  ribs  with  his  elbows — told  mo  I  had  sufficiently  exposed 
myself  for  once — and  demanded  if  I  was  really  such  a  fool  as  not 
to  know  that  the  modem  steam  engine  is  derived  from  the  inven- 
tion of  Hero,  through  Solomon  de  Caus. 

We  were  now  in  imminent  danger  of  being  discomfited ;  but, 
as  good  luck  would  have  it.  Doctor  Ponnonnicr,  having  rallied,  re- 
turned to  our  rescue,  and  inquired  if  the  people  of  Egypt  would 
seriously  pretend  to  rival  the  modems  in  Uie  all  important  partic- 
ular of  dress. 

The  Count,  at  this,  glanoed  downwards  to  the  straps  of  his  pan- 
taloons, and  then  taking  hold  of  the  end  of  one  of  his  coat-tails, 
held  it  up  close  to  his  eyes  for  some  minutes.  Letting  it  fall,  at 
h»t,  his  mouth  extended  itself  very  gradually  from  ear  to  ear ;  but 
I  do  not  remember  that  he  said  anything  in  the  way  of  reply. 

Hereupon  we  recovered  our  spirits,  and  the  Doctor,  approach* 
hig  the  Mummy  with  great  dignity,  desired  it  to  say  candidly, 
upon  its  honor  as  a  gentleman,  if  the  Egyptians  hod  oomprehend- 
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•dy  at  any  pariod,  th«  maniifacture  of  either  Ponnonner^s  losengea, 
•r  Bnuidn:th*s  pilk. 

We  looked,  with  profound  anxiety,  for  an  answer ;— but  in  vain. 
It  waa  not  fertheoming.  The  Egyptian  blushed  and  hutig  down 
his  head.  Nerer  was  triumph  more  consummate;  never  war 
defeat  borne  with  so  ill  a  grace.  Indeed,  I  could  not  endure  the 
qMctade  of  the  poor  Mummy*s  mortification.  I  reached  ray  hat^ 
bowed  to  hiro  stiffly,  and  took  leave. 

Upon  getting  home  I  found  it  past  four  o'clock,  and  went  immo- 
diaidy  to-bed.  It  is  now  ten,  A.  m.  I  have  been  up  since  seven, 
penning  these  memoranda  for  the  benefit  of  my  family  and  of 
mankind.  The  former  I  shall  behold  no  more.  My  wife  is  a 
shrew.  The  truth  is,  I  am  heartily  sick  of  this  life  and  of  the 
■iBeleenth  century  in  general.  I  am  convinced  that  everything  is 
foiog  wrong.  Besides,  I  am  amicus  to  know  who  will  bo  Presi- 
daai  ia  8045*  A  soon,  therefore,  as  I  shave  and  swallow  a  eup 
•f  cofleci  I  shall  just  step  over  to  Ponnonner's  and  get  embalmed 
jfer  a  eouple  of  hundred  years. 
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I  RBviii  knew  any  one  so  keenly  alive  to  a  joke  as  the  king 
was.  He  seemed  to  live  only  for  joking.  To  tell  a  good  story 
of  the  joke  kind,  and  (o  tell  it  well,  was  the  surest  ruud  to  his 
(avor.  Tlius  it  happened  that  his  seven  ministers  were  all  noted 
for  their  accomplishments  as  jokers;  They  all  took  after  the  king, 
too,  in  1)eing  large,  corpulent,  oily  men,  ns  well  as  inimitable 
jokers.  Whether  people  grow  &t  by  joking,  or  whether  tliere  is 
something  in  fat  itself  which  predisposes  to  a  joke,  I  have  never 
been  quite  aUe  to  determine ;  but  certain  it  is  tliat  a  lean  joker  m 
a  rara  avis  in  Urrii, 

About  the  refinements,  or,  as  he  caUed  them,  the  **  ghbsts^  of 
wit,  the  king  troubled  himself  very  littk.  He  had  an  especial 
admiration  for  breadth  in  a  jest,  and  would  otlon  put  up  with 
Unpthj  for  the  sake  of  it  Over-niceties  wearied  him.  He  would 
have  preferred  Rabclais's  "  Oargantua,"  to  the  "Zadig**  of  Vol- 
taire :  and,  upon  the  whole,  practical  jokes  suited  his  taste  far 
better  than  verbal  ones. 

At  the  date  of  my  narrative,  professing  jesters  had  not  alto- 
gether gone  out  of  fashion  at  court  Several  of  the  great  conti- 
nental ''powers*'  still  retained  their  ''fools,'*  who  wore  motley, 
with  caps  and  bells,  and  who  were  expected  to  be  always  ready 
with  sharp  witticisms,  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  consideralion  of  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  the  royal  table. 

Our  kmg,  as  a  matter  of  course,  retained  his  "  fool.**  The  feel 
b,  he  required  something  in  the  way  of  folW^f  only  to  coiijh 
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krlNUMiee  tli6  heatj  wisdom  of  tlie  sef«ii  wise  meo  who  were  Ui 
feiiiikten — not  to  mention  bimselt 

Hii  fool,  or  professional  jester,  was  not  only  a  fool,  howerer. 
His  value  was  trebled  in  the  ejes  of  the  king,  bj  the  foot  of  his 
being  also  a  dwarf  and  a  cripple.  Dwarfr  were  as  common  at 
eoMrt,  in  those  dajs,  as  fools ;  and  manj  monarchs  would  hare 
found  it  difficult  to  get  through  their  days  (days  are  rather  longer 
at  court  than  elsewhere)  without  both  a  jester  to  laugh  with,  and 
a  dwarf  to  laugh  ai.  But,  as  I  hare  already  obserrcd,  your  jest- 
en,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  are  fat,  round  aud  uu- 
widdy— «o  tiiat  it  was  no  small  souree  of  self-gratulation  with 
our  king  that,  in  Hop-Frog  (this  was  the  fool's  name,)  he  pot- 
■eeaed  a  triplicate  treasure  in  one  person. 

I  beliere  the  name  "Dop-Frog**  was  noi  that  gircn  to  the 
dwarf  by  his  sponsors  at  baptism,  but  it  was  conferred  upon  him, 
by  general  consent  of  the  sercn  ministers,  on  account  of  his  ina- 
bility to  walk  as  other  men  do.  In  fact,  Uop-Frog  could  only  get 
along  by  a  sort  of  inteijectional  gait— something  between  a  leap 
•ni  •  ^^ngglo— a  morement  that  afforded  illimitable  amusement, 
and  of  courM  consokition,  to  the  king ,  for  (notwithstanding  the 
protuberance  of  his  stomach  and  a  constitutionaL  swelling  of  the 
head)  the  king,  by  his  whole  court,  was  nocountod  a  capital  figure. 
Bui  although  IIop-Frog,  through  the  distortion  of  his  legs, 
eouU  more  only  with  groat  pain  and  difficulty  along  a  itMd  or 
floor,  the  prodigious  muscubur  power  which  nature  seemed  to  have 
bestowed  upon  his  arms,  by  way  of  compensation  for  deficiency  in 
the  fewer  limbs,  enabled  him  to  perform  many  feato  of  wonderful 
dexterity,  where  trees  or  ropes  were  in  question,  or  anything  else 
ie  elimliL  At  such  exercises  he  certainly  much  more  resembled  a 
squirrel,  or  a  small  monkey,  than  a  frog. 

lam  not  able  to  say,  with  precision,  from  what  country  Hop- 
Frog  originally  came.  It  was  from  some  barbarous  region,  how- 
ever, thai  no  pevMm  ever  heard  of— a  vast  distance  from  the  court 
of  our  Ung,  Hop-Frog,  and  a  young  giri  rerj  little  less  dwarfish 
than  l^melf  (although  of  exquisite  proportions,  and  a  marvellous 
daaeer,)  had  been  forcibly  caiVied  oflT  from  their  respective  homes 
te  adiioiniag  provinces,  and  sent  as  presents  to  the  king,  by  one 
rf  his  everMrfetorio#i  generak 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  dint  a 
dose  mtimacy  arose  between  the  two  little  captives.  IndecMl,  tliey 
foon  became  sworn  friends.  Hop-Frog,  who,  althougli  ho  made 
a  great  deal  of  sport,  was  by  no  means  popular,  had  it  not  in  his 
]>ower  to  render  Trippetta  many  services;  but  «Ae,  on  account  of 
her  grace  and  exquisite  beauty  (although  a  dwarf,)  T/as  univer* 
sally  admired  and  petted:  so  she  |>osses8ed  much  influence;  and 
never*  failed  to  use  it,  whenever  she  could,  for  the  benefit  of  Hop- 
Frog. 

On  some  grand  state  occasions—I  forget  what — tlic  king  deter- 
mined to  have  a  masquerade;  and  whenever  a  masquerade,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  occurred  at  our  court,  then  the  talents  both 
of  Uop-Frog  and  Tripi)etta  were  sure  to  be  called  in  play.  noj>* 
Frog,  in  espcdal,  was  so  inventive  in  the  way  of  getting  up  pa- 
geants, suggesting  novel  characters,  and  arranging  costume,  for 
masked  balk,  that  nothing  could  be  done,  it  seems,  without  his 
assistance. 

The  night  appointed  for  the  /tie  had  arrived.  A  gorgeous  hall 
had  been  fitted  up,  under  Trippetta's  eye,  with  every  kind  of  do- 
rice  which  could  possibly  give  eddt  to  a  masquerade.  The  whole 
court  was  in  a  fever  of  expectation.  As  for  costumes  and  charac- 
ters, it  might  well  be  supposed  that  everybody  had  come  to  a 
decision  on  such  points.  Many  had  made  up  their  minds  (as  to 
what  r6ki  they  should  assume)  a  week,  or  even  a  month,  in  ad- 
vance; and,  in  fnct,  there  was  not  a  particle  of  indecision  any- 
where—except in  the  case  of  the  king  and  his  seven  ministers. 
Why  thty  hesitated  I  never  could  tell,  unless  they  did  it  by  way 
of  a  joke.  More  probably,  they  found  it  difficult,  on  account  of 
lieing  ao  fat,  to  make  up  their  minds.  At  all  events,  time  flew; 
and,  as  a  hist  resource,  they  sent  for  Trippetta  and  Hop-Frog. 

When  the  two  little  friends  obeyed  Uie  summons  of  the  king, 
they  found  him  sitting  at  his  wine  with  the  seven  members  of  his 
cabinet  coundl;  but  the  monarch  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  ill 
humor.  He  k-new  that  Hop-Frog  was  not  fond  of  wine;  for  it 
excited  the  poor  cripple  almost  to  madness;  and  madness  is  no 
comforUWe  feeling.  But  the  king  loved  his  practical  jokes,  and 
took  pleasure  in  forcing  Hop-Frog  to  drink  and  (as  the  king  called 
h)  ••to  be  merry.-  ^^  ^ 
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*OoiM  bere,  Hop-Frog,''  said  he,  as  the  joster  and  his  friend 
entered  the  room :  **  swallow  this  bumper  to  the  health  of  jour 
absent  friends  [here  Hop-Frog  sighed,]  and  then  let  ns  hare  the 
benefit  of  jonr  invention.  We  want  diameters— ^Aaroc^t,  man 
—something  norel— out  of  the  waj.  We  are  wearied  with  this 
everlasting  sameneis.  Come,  drink  I  the  wine  will  brighten 
fonr  wits.** 

Hop-Frog  endcarored,  as  nsual,  to  get  np  a  jest  in  repl j  to 
these  advanees  from  the  king;  but  the  effort  was  too  much.  It 
hq>pened  to  be  the  poor  dwarfs  birthdaj,  and  the  command  to 
drbk  to  his  "absent  friends**  forced  the  tears  to  his  ejes.  Manj 
krge,  bitter  drops  fell  into  the  goblet  as  he  took  it,  humbtj,  from 
thehandofthetjrant 

*Ahl  hal  hai  haP  roared  the  hitter,  as  the  dwarf  reluctantly 
drained  the  beaker.  **  See  what  a  glass  of  good  wine  can  do  1 
Whj,  jour  cjes  are  shining  already  P 

Poor  fellow  1  his  hirge  eyes  ^<ame(/,  rather  tliiln  shone ;  for  the 
edect  of  wme  on  his  excitable  bniin  was  not  more  powerful  than 
inctantaneooa.  He  placed  the  goblet  nervously  on  the  table,  and 
kK>ked  round  upon  the  company  with  a  hnlf-in^ne  stare.  They 
all  seemed  highly  amused  at  the  success  of  the  king's  ^^jokt^ 

''And  now  to  business,**  said  the  prime  minii^ter.  a  vtry  UX 

*Tes,**  said  the  king;  ''oome,  Hop-Frog,  lend  us  your  assist- 
Mee.  Characters,  my  fine  fellow ;  we  stand  in  need  of  characters 
— all  of  IS— hal  hal  haP  and  as  this  was  seriously  meant  for  a 
)oke,  his  laugh  was  chorused  by  the  seven. 

«*  Hop-Frog  also  laughed,  although  feebly  and  somewhat  va- 
OMitly. 

**  Come,  eome,**  said  the  king,  impatiently,  '^  have  you  nothing 
tosuggestr 

**!  am  endeavoring  to  think  of  something  novfi!,**  replied  the 
dwarf^  abstractedly,  for  he  was  quite  bewildered  by  the  wine. 

** Endeavoring!**  cried  the  tyrant,  fiercely;  ''what  do  yon 
■Mia  by  H^f  Ah,  I  perceive.  You  are  sulky,  and  want  more 
wine.  Heie,  drink  this  I**  and  he  poured  out  another  goblet  full 
and  ofcred  H  to  the  cripple,  who  merely  gaied  at  it,  gasping  ibr 
nteath* 
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••Drink,  I  say  I"  shouted  the  monster,  **  or  by  the  fiends — ** 

The  dwarf  Iiesitotcd.  The  king  grew  purple  with  rage.  The 
courtiers  smirked.  Trippetta,  pale  as  a  corpse,  advanced  to  the 
monarch's  seat,  and,  fulling  on  her  knees  before  him,  imploded 
him  to  spare  her  friend. 

The  tyrant  regarded  her,  for  some  moments,  in  evident  wonder 
at  her  audacity.  He  seemed  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  say — 
how  most  becomingly  to  express  his  indignation.  At  last,  with- 
out uttering  a  sylhiUe,  he  pushed  her  violently  from  him,  and 
threw  the  contents  of  the  brimmiug  gpblot  in  lier  face. 

Tlie  poor  girl  got  up  as  best  she  could,  and,  not  daring  even  to 
sigh,  resumed  her  position  at  the  foot  of  tlie  table. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  Air  about  a  half  a  minute,  during 
which  tlie  falling  of  a  leaf;  or  of  a  feather,  might  have  been  heard. 
It  was  interrupted  by  a  low,  but  harsh  and  protracted  grating 
sound  which  seemed  to  come  at  once  from  every  comer  of  the 


room. 


"What— what— v*a<  are  you  making  that  noise  forT  de 
manded  the  king,  turning  furioasly  to  the  dwarf. 

The  latter  seemed  to  have  recovered,  in  great  measure,  from 
bis  intoxication,  and  looking  fixedly  but  quietly  into  the  tyrant*^ 
face,  merely  ejaculated : 

"  I — I  f    IIow  could  it  have  been  me  I" 

"  Tlie  sound  api>cared  to  come  from  without,**  observed  one  of 
the  courtiers.  "I  fancy  it  was  the  parrot  at  the  window,  whetting 
his  bill  upon  his  cage-wires.'* 

"True,**  replied  the  monarch,  os  if  much  relieved  by  the  sug- 
gestion ;  "  but,  on  the  honor  of  a  knight,  I  could  have  sworn  that 
it  was  the  gritting  of  this  vagabond's  teeth.** 

Hereupon  the  dwarf  hiughed  (the  king  was  too  confirmed  a 
joker  to  object  to  any  one's  laughing),  and  displayed  a  set  of 
large,  powerful,  and  very  repulsi\'e  teeth.  Moreover,  he  avowed 
his  perfect  willingn^  to  swallow  as  much  wine  as  desired.  The 
monarch  w«i  pacified;  and  having  drained  anotlier  bumper  with 
no  very  perceptible  ill  effect,  Hop-Frog  entered  at  once,  and  with 
spirit,  into  the  plans  for  the  masquerade. 

••I  cannot  tell  what  was  the  association  of  idea,**  observed  he, 
wy  tranquilly,  and  as  if  he  had  never  tasted  wine  in  his  life,  •*bttl 
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Jfui  ^/ttr  jnfw  majesty  had  struck  the  girl  and  thrown  the  wine 
fa  her  Unot^jfui  nfUr  jroor  majestj  had  done  this,  and  while  the 
pnrroi  was  making  that  odd  noiso  outside  the  window,  there  eame 
into  VKj  mind  a  capital  diversion— one  of  my  own  country  (Mies 
—often  enacted  among  us,  at  our  masquerades :  but  here  it  will 
be  new  altogether.  Unfortunately,  howerer,  it  requires  a  company 
of  eight  peiBons,  and — ^ 

**  Ilere  wtartT  cried  the  king,  laughing  at  his  acute  discov- 
ery of  the  eoineidence;  ''eight  to  a  fraction—I  and  my  seven 
ministefi.    Come  I  what  is  the  diversion  T 

**  We  call  it,**  replied  the  cripple,  **  the  Eight  Chained  Ourang- 
OnlnngH,  and  it  really  is  excellent  sport  if  well  enacted." 

**  We  win  enact  it,**  remarked  the  king,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
lowering  his  eyelids. 

''Tlie  beauty  of  the  game,**  continued  Hop-Frog,  ''lies  in  the 
§%lit  ii  occasions  among  the  women  J* 

**  Capital  r  roared  in  chorus  the  monarch  and  his  ministry, 
•/will  equip  you  as  ourang-ouUngs,*'  proceeded  Uk*  dwarf; 
^  Wve  all  that  to  me.    The  resemblanoe  shall  bo  so  striking,  that 
iLe  company  of  masqueraders  will  take  you  for  real  beasts — and 
of  eoune,  they  will  bo  as  much  terriBcd  as  astonished.'* 

'^O,  this,  is  exquisite r  exclaimed  the  king.  "Hop-Frog I  I 
will  make  a-man  of  you.** 

**  The  diains  are  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  confusion  by 
tlMir  jangling.  You  are  supposed  to  have  escaped,  m  tmu^ 
from  your  keepers.  Your  majesty  cannot  conceive  the  effect  pro- 
daocd,  at  a  masquerade,  by  eight  chained  ourang-outangs,  imag- 
ined to  be  real  ones  by  most  of  the  company ;  and  rushing  in 
with  savi^  cries,  among  tlie  crowd  of  delicately  and  gorgeously 
hnbited  men  and  women.    The  coniraei  is  inimitable.** 

**  It  nMuir  be,**  said  the  king :  and  the  council  arose  hurried^ 
(na  H  WM  growing  fate),  to  put  in  execution  the  scheme  of  Hop- 
Frog. 

Ufa  mode  of  equipping  the  party  as  ourang-outangs  was  veiy 
ainqife,  but  cfTcctive  enough  for  his  purposes.  The  animals  in 
^MStipn  luid,  at  the  epoch  of  my  stoiy,  very  rarely  been  seen  in 
wnj  part  of  the  dvilixed  worid ;  and  as  the  imitations  made  by 
Ihn  dwnrC  were  sufficiently  beast-like  and  more  than  sufficiently 
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hideous,  their  trutlifulness  to  nature  was  thus  thought  to  be 
secured. 

Tlie  king  and  his  ministers  were  first  encased  in  tight-fitting 
.  stockinet  shirts  and  drawers.  They  wore  then  snturtiUtd  with  tar. 
At  this  stage  of  the  process,  some  one  of  the  party  suggested 
feathers ;  but  the  suggestion  was  at  once  overruled  by  tlic  dwarf, 
who  soon  convinced  the  eight,  by  ocular  demonstration,  that  the 
hair  of  such  a  brute  as  the  ourang-outang  was  much  more  effi- 
ciently represented  by  flax.  A  tliick  coating  of  the  latter  was 
accordingly  plastered  upon  the  coating  of  tar.  A  long  chain  was 
now  procured.  First,  it  was  passed  about  the  wni.^t  of  Uie  king, 
9nd  tied ;  then  about  another  of  the  party,  and  also  tied ;  then 
about  all  successively,  in  the  same  manner.  AVhcii  this  chaining 
arrangement  was  complete,  and  tlie  party  stood  as  far  apart  from 
each  other  as  possible,  tliey  formed  a  circle ;  and  to  make  all 
things  appear  natural.  Hop-Frog  passed  the  residue  of  the  cliain, 
fa  two  diameters,  at  right  angles,  across  the  circle,  after  the  fashion 
adopted,  at  the  present  day,  by  those  who  capture  Chimpansees, 
or  other  Urge  apes,  in  Borneo. 

The  grand  saloon  in  which  the  masquerade  was  to  take  place, 
was  a  circular  room,  very  lofty,  and  receiving  the  light  of  the  sun 
only  through  a  single  window  at  top.  At  night  (the  season  for 
which  the  apartment  was  cs]>ccially  designed,)  it  was  illuminated 
.  principally  by  a  large  diundelier,  depending  by  a  chain  from  the 
centre  of  the  sky-light,  and  lowered,  or  elevated,  by  means  of  a 
counter-balance  as  usual ;  but  (in  order  not  to  look  unsightly)  this 
fatter  prissed  outside  the  cupola  and  over  the  roof. 

Tlio  arrangements  of  tlie  room  had  been  left  to  Trippctta*8 
supcrintcndHnco ;  but,  in  some  particulars,  it  seems,  she  had  K'cn 
guided  by  the  calmer  judgment  of  her  friiMid  tlio  dwarf.  At  his 
su^^;estion  it  was  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  diandelier  was  remo- 
ved. Its  waxen  drippings  (which,  in  weather  so  warm^  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  prevent,)  would  have  been  seriously  detrimen- 
tal to  the  rich  dresses  of  tlio  gncst«,  who,  on  account  of  tlio  crowd- 
ed state  of  the  saloon,  oould  not  all  bo  expected  to  keep  from  out 
its  centre — that  is  to  say,  from  under  the  chandelier.  Addition:|l 
were  set  in  various  parts  of  the  hall|  out  of  the  way ;  and 
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t  ilambeaii,  emitting  sweet  odor,  wm  placed  in  the  right  hand  of 
eadi  of  the  Caiyaides  that  stood  against  the  wall — some  fi(^  or 
sixtjr  altogether. 

The  eight  ourang-ontnngs,  taking  Hop-Frog*s  adTiee,  waited 
patientljr  until  midnight  (when  the  room  was  thoroughly  filled 
with  masqncraders)  before  making  their  appearance.  No  sooner 
had  tlie  clock  ceased  striking,  howerer,  than  they  rushed,  or  m* 
thcr  rolled  in,  all  together — for  the  impediment  of  their  chains 
caused  most  of  the  party  to  fidl,  and  all  to  stumble  as  they  en- 
tered.  • 

The  cxdtcnHmt  among  the  masqneraders  was  prodigious,  and 
fflled  the  heart  of  the  king  with  glee.  A5  had  bocii  anticipated, 
there  were  not  a  few  of  the  guests  who  supposed  tlie  ferocious- 
looking  creatures  to  be  beasts  of  iome  kind  in  reality,  if  not  pre- 
cisely ourang-outangs.  Many  of  the  women  swooned  with  affright ; 
and  had  not  the  king  taken  the  precaution  to  exclude  all  weapons 
from  the  saloon,  his  party  might  soon  have  expiated  their  frolic 
in  their  Uood.  As  it  was,  a  general  rush  was  made  for  the  doors; 
but  the  king  had  ordered  them  to  be  locked  immediately  upon 
his  entrance ;  and,  at  the  dwarfs  suggestion,  the  keys  had  been 
deposited  with  Am. 

While  the  tumult  was  at  its  height,  and  each  masquerader 
attentive  only  to  hb  own  safety — (for,  in  fact,  there  was  much 
hm/  danger  from  the  pressure  of  the  excited  crowd,) — the  chain 
by  which  the  chandelier  ordinarily  hung,  and  which  had  been 
drawn  up  on  its  remond,  might  hare  been  seen  very  gradually 
to  descend,  until  its  hooked  extremity  came  within  three  feet  of 
the  floor. 

Soon  after  this,  the  king  and  his  seven  friends,  having  reeled 
about  the  hall  in  all  directions,  found  themselves,  at  length,  in 
hs  centre,  and,  of  course,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  chain. 
While  they  were  thus  situated,  the  dwarf,  who  had  followed 
dosdy  at  their  heels,  inciting  them  to  keep  up  the  commotion, 
took  hold  of  thdr  own  chain  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  por- 
lioM  which  crossed  the  drele  diametrically  and  at  right  angles. 
Here,  with  the  rapidly  of  thought,  he  inserted  the  hook  from 
wUch  the  ehaadeKer  had  been  wont  to  depend;  and,  in  an  instant» 
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by  some  unseen  agency,  tlie  chandclier-diain  was  drawn  so  fiir 
upward  as  to  take  the  hook  out  of  reach,  and,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  to  drag  tlie  ourang-outangs  together  in  dose  con* 
necUon;  and  face  to  foce. 

Tlio  niasqucraders,  by  this  time,  had  recovered,  in  some  measure, 
from  their  alarm;  and,  beginning  to  regard  the  whole  matter  as  a 
well-contrived  pleasantry,  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  laughter  at  the 
predicament  of  the  apes. 

**  Leave  diem  to  mer  now  screamed  IIop-Frog,  his  shrill  voice 
making  itself  easily  heard  through  all  the  din.  **  Leave  tlicm  to 
fne,  I  fancy  /  know  them.  If  I  can  only  get  a  good  look  at 
them,  /  can  soon  tell  who  they  are.*^ 

Here,  scrnmbling  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  he  managed  to 
get  to  the  wall ;  when,  seising  a  flambeau  from  one  of  the  Carya- 
ides,  he  returned,  as  he  went,  to  the  centre  of  the  room — lca|>ed, 
with  the  agility  of  a  monkey,  upon  the  king^s  head — and  thence 
clambered  a  few  feet  up  tlie  chain — holding  down  tiie  torch  to 
examine  tlio  group  of  oiKang-outangs,  and  still  screaming,  **  /  shall 
soon  find  out  who  Uiey  are  !'* 

And  now,  while  the  whole  assembly  (the  apes  included)  were 
eonvulited  witli  laughter,  the  jester  suddenly  uttered  a  shrill  whis- 
tle ;  when  the  chain  flew  violently  up  for  about  tliirty  feet— drag- 
ging with  it  the  dismayed  and  struggling  ournng-outangs,  and 
leaving  them  suspended  in  mid-air  between  the  Hky-light  and  the 
floor.  Hop-Frog,  dinging  to  the  diain  as  it  rose,  still  maintained 
hb  relative  position  in  respect  to  the  eight  maskers,  and  still  (as 
if  nothins:  were  the  matter)  continued  to  thrust  hb  torch  down 
towards  them,  as  though  endeavoring  to  discover  who  they  were. 

60  thoroughly  astonbhed  were  the  whole  company  at  thb  ascent, 
that  a  dead  silence,  of  about  a  minute*s  duration,  ensued,  ft  was 
broken  by  just  such  a  low,  harsh,  grating  sound,  as  had  before 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  and  his  councillors,  when  the 
former  throw  the  .wine  in  the  face  of  Trip|>etta.  But,  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  tliere  could  be  no  question  as  to  whence  the  sound 
ssued.  It  came  from  the  (ang-like  teeth  of  the  dwarf,  who  ground 
them  and  gnashed  them  as  he  foamed  at  the  moutli,  and  glared, 
with  an  expression  of  maniacal  rage,  into  the  upturned  counte- 
nances of  the  king  and  hb  seven  companions. 
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"Ah,  luir  Mid  At  leDgth  the  infuriated  jester.  *<  Ab,  Im!  I 
kgb  to  see  who  these  people  «re,  now  T  Here,  pretending  to 
•emtinin  the  king  more  closely,  ho  held  the  flomlH^ii  to  the  ffaxen 
eoti  which  enrclopcd  him,  and  which  instantly  burst  into'  a  sheet 
of  vivid  flame.  In  less  than  half  a  minute  the  whole  eight  ourang- 
outangs  were  blazing  fiercely,  amid  the  shrieks  of  the  multitude 
who  gased  at  them  from  .below,  horror-stricken,  and  without  the 
power  to  render  them  the  slightest  assistance. 

At  kngth  the  flames,  suddenly  increasing  in  rirulence,  forced 
the  jester  to  climb  higher  up  the  chain,  to  be  out  of  their  reach ; 
•idy  aa  he  made  this  movement,  the  crowd  again  sank,  for  a  brief 
listant,  into  silence.  The  dwarf  seiaed  his  opportunity,  and  once 
more  spoke: 

**  I  now  see  dUHncily^  he  said,  '*  what  manner  of  people  these 
maskeit  are.  They  are  a  great  king  and  his  seven  privy-council* 
bti  a  Ung  who  does  .not  scruple  to  strike  a  defenceless  giH,  and 
Us  seven  councillors  who  abet  him  in  the  outrage.  As  for  my* 
mU^  I  am  simply  Hop-Fro^,  the  jester— and  tki$  i$  my  UuijesC 

Owing  to  tlie  high  combustibility  of  both  the  flax  and  the  tar 
to  which  it  adhered,  the  dwarf  had  scarcely  made  an  end  of  his 
brief  speech  before  the  work  of  vengeance  was  complete.  The 
eight  corpses  swung  in  their  chains,  a  fetid,  blackened;  hideous, 
and  indistinguishable  mass.  The  cripple  hurled  his  torch  at 
tlMm,  dambered  leisurely  to  the  ceiling,  and  disappeared  through 
OMshy-Kght. 

It  ia  supposed  that  Trippetta,  stationed  on  the  roof  of  the  sa- 
looB,  had  been  the  aooompUoe  of  her  friend  in  his  fiery  revenge^ 
asdthati  together,  they  effected  theur  escape  to  their  own  country: 
fcr  Behber  was  seen  again. 


'■\ 
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THE  HOMO-CAMELEOPARD. 


OlMean  a  set  vertut. 


AiniooBim  EpipnANKB  is  very  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
•  Gog  of  the  prophet  EcekieL  This  honor  is,  however,  more  pro- 
perly attributable  to  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  And,  indeed, 
the  character  of  the  Syrian  monarch  tlocs  by  no  means  stand  in 
need  of  any  adventitious  einbellislmient  Ills  accession  to  the 
throne,  or  rather  his  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty,  a  hundred 
and  seventy-one  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ;  his  attempt 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ;  his  implacable  hos- 
tility to  the  Jews;  his  pollution  of  the  Holy  of  Holies;  and  his 
miserable  death  at  Taba,  after  a  tumultuous  reign  of  eleven  years, 
are  circumstances  of  a  prominent  kind,  and  therefore  more  gene- 
rally noticed  by  the  historians  of  his  time,  than  tlie  impious,  dastp 
ardly,  cruel,  silly  and  whimsical  adiievements  which  make  up  the 
sum  total  of  his  private  life  and  reputation. 

♦         ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Let  us  suppose,  gentle  reader,  that  it  is  now  the  year  of  the 
world  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tliirty,  and  let  us,  for  a 
few  minutes,  imn^no  ourselves  at  that  most  grotesque  habitntioa 
of  man,  the  remarkable  city  of  Antioch.  To  be  sure  there  were, 
in  Syria  and  other  countries,  sixteen  cities  of  that  appellation, 
besides  the  one  to  which  I  more  pnrticulaHy  allude.  But  tmn  b 
that  which  went  by  the  name  of  Antiochia  Epidaphne,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  KtUe  village  of  Daphne,  where  stood  a  temple  to 
that  divinity.    It  was  btult  (although  about  this  matter  there  ^ 
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i  dispute)  bj  SelcucuA  Nicnnor,  ilie  first  king  of  tho  country 
lAer  Alexander  the  Great,  in  memory  of  his  father  Anyochus, 
•Ml  became  immediately  the  residence  of  the  Syrian  monarchy. 
lu  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  tho  ordi- 
nary station  of  the  prefect  of  tho  eastern  provinces ;  and  many 
of  tlie  emperors  of  tho  qtiecii  city,  (among  whom  mny  bo  men- 
tioned especially,  Verus  and  Valens,)  s|)ent  here  the  greater  part 
•f  tlu»r  time*  But  I  perceire  we  have  arrived  at  the  city  itself. 
Let  us  asoend  this  bfittlement,  and  Uirow  our  eyes  upon  the  town 
Mid  neighboring  country. 

^  What  broad  and  rapid  river  is  that  which  forces  its  way,  with 
fauiumerabic  Mh^  through  the  mountainous  wilderness,  and  finally 
Ikrough  the  wilderness  of  buildings  r 

Thai  is  ilie  Orontes,  and  it  is  the  only  water  in  sight,  with  the 
•xeeption  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  stretches  like  a  broad  mh*- 
for,  about  twelve  miles  oflT  to  the  southward.  Every  one  has  seen 
the  Mediterranean;  but  let  roe  tell  you,  there  are  few  who  have 
iMid  a  peep  at  Antiodi.  By  few,  I  mean,  few  who,  like  you  and 
Be,  have  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  advantages  of  a  modern  edu- 
Mtion.  Therefore  cease  to  regard  that  sea,  and  give  your  whole 
attention  to  the  mass  of  houses  that  lie  beneath  m.  You  will 
remember  that  it  is  now  the  year  of  the  world  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty.  Were  it  Inter — for  example,  were  it 
the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  we  should 
be  deprived  of  this  extraordinary  spectacle.  In  tlio  nineteenth 
•entury  Antioch  is — that  is  to  say,  Antioch  will  be— in  a  lament- 
able state  of  decay.  It  will  have  been,  by  that  time,  totnlly  de* 
•Iroyed,  at  tliree  diftcrent  periods,  by  three  successive  earthquakes. 
Indeed,  to  say  tlie  truth,  what  little  of  its  former  self  may  then 
raoiain,  will  be  found  in  so  desolate  and  ruinous  a  state  that  the 
palriaidi  shall  lia\'^  removed  his  residence  to  Damascus.  This  is 
wdL  I  see  you  profit  by  my  advice,  and  are  making  the  most 
•f  yimr  time  in  inspecting  the  premises — in 

stitiykig  jmnr  eyes 

I  and  the  tbii^  of  liuM 
I  this  dty. 

I  k^  pardon;  I  had  foifpotton  that  Shakspeare  will  not  flourish 
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for  seventeen  hundred  and  fiay  years  to  come.  But  does  not  the 
appearance  of  Epidaphne  justify  me  in  calling  it  ffroiefque  t 

"  It  is  well  fortified ;  and  in  this  respect  is  as  much  indebted  lo 
nature  as  to  art** 

Very  true.  ' 

^  There  are  a  prodigious  number  of  stately  palaces.'* 
There  are. 

"And  the  numerous  temples,  sumptuous  and  magnificent,  may 
bear  comparison  with  the  most  lauded  of  antiquity." 

All  this  I  must  acknowledge.  Still  there  is  an  infinity  of  mud 
huts,  and  abominable  hovels.  We  cannot  help  perceiving  abun- 
dance  of  filth  in  every  kennel,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  overpower- 
ing  fumes  of  idolatrous  incense,  I  have  no  doubt  wo  should  find 
a  most  intolerable  stench.  Did  you  ever  behold  streets  so  insufler- 
ably  narrow,  or  houses  so  miraculously  tall  f  What  a  gloom  their 
shadows  cast  upon  the  ground  I  It  is  well  the  swinging  lamps 
m  those  endless  colonnades  are  kept  burning  throughout  Uie  day ; 
we  should  otherwise  have  the  darkness  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
her  desolation. 

"  It  is  ci^rtninly  a  strange  phice  I  What  is  the  meaning  of  yon- 
der  singular  building?  Seel  ittowen  above  all  oUieis,  and  lies 
to  the  eastward  of  what  I  take  to  be  the  royal  palace  T 

That  is  the  new  Temple  of  the  Sun,  who  is  adored  in  SyrU 
under  the  title  of  Elali  Gabalah.  Hereafter  a  very  notorious  Ro- 
naan  Emperor  will  institute  this  worship  in  Rome,  and  tlience  de- 
nve  a  cognomen,  Heliogabalus.  I  dare  say  you  would  like  to 
take  a  peep  at  tlie  divinity  of  the  temple.  You  nee<l  not  look  up 
at  the  heavens;  his  Sunship  is  not  there— nt  least  not  tho  Sunship 
adored  by  the  Synans.  That  deity  will  be  found  in  the  interior 
of  yonder  building.  He  is  worshipped  under  the  figure  of  a  Urge 
stone  pillar  terminaUng.  at  the  summit  in  a  cone  or  pyramd. 
whereby  is  denoted  Fire. 

"Haric!— behold  1— who  can  those  ridiculous  beings  be,  half 
naked,  with  their  (aces  painted,  shouting  and  gesticulating  to  tho 
rabble  f* 

Some  few  are  mountebanks.  Others  more  particularly  belong 
to  the  race  of  philosophers.  The  greatest  portion,  however -those 
specially  who  belabor  the  populace  with  ciubs--are  the  principal 
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•owtiert  of  the  (wlaoe,  executing,  at  in  duty  bound,  tome  laud*- 
Uo  oomicdity  of  the  king's. 

'^Bttt  what  hare  we  heref  HearensI  the  town  is  swarming 
with  wild  beasts  1  How  terrible  a  spectacle  l^how  dangerous  a 
pceuliaritj  T 

Terrible,  if  jou  please ;  but  not  in  the  least  degree  dangerous. 
Each  animal,  if  you  will  take  the  pains  to  obsenre,  is  following, 
my  quietly,  in  the  wake  of  its  master.  Some  few,  to  be  sure,  are 
led  with,  a  rope  about  the  neck,  but  these  are  chiefly  the  lesser 
or  timid  species.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  leopard  are  entirely 
without  restraint  They  have  been  trained  without  difficulty  to 
their  present  profcsrion,  and  attend  upon  their  respective  owners 
in  the  capacity  of  vaUtt-de-ehambre,  It  is  true,  there  are  occa- 
sioDS  when  Nature  asserts  her  violated  dominion ; — but  then  the 
devouring  of  a  man-at-arms,  or  the  tlirottling  of  a  consecrated 
bun,  ia  a  circumstance  of  too  little  moment  to  be  more  than  hint- 
ad  at  in  Epidaphne. 

"But  what  extraordinary  tumult  do  I  heart  Surely  this  is  a 
loud  noise  even  for  Antioch !  It  argues  some  commotion  of  un- 
usual interest** 

Yes — undoubtedly.  The  king  has  ordered  some  novel  specta- 
cle— some  gladiatorial  exhibition  at  the  Hippodrome — or  perhaps 
the  massacre  of  the  Scythian  prisoners — or  the  conflagration  of 
his  new  palace — or  the  tearing  down  of  a  handsome  temple— or, 
indeed,  a  bonfire  of  a  few  Jews.  The  uproar  increases.  Shouts 
of  hiughter  ascend  the  skies.  The  air  becomes  dissonant  with 
wind  instruments,  and  horrible  with  the  clamor  of  a  million  throats. 
Iiet  us  descend,  for  the  bve  of  fun,  and  see  what  is  going  on  1 
This  way — ^be  careful  I  Here  we  are  in  the  principal  street,  which 
ia  called  the  street  of  Timarchus.  The  sea  of  people  is  coming 
lUa  way,  and  we  shall  find  a  difficulty  in  stemming  the  tide.  They 
are  pouring  through  the  alley  of  HeracKdes,  which  leads  directly 
fron  the  pafaMe — therefore  Uie  king  is  most  probably  among  the 
rioleia.  Yes — ^I  hear  the  shouts  of  the  hendd  prochuming  his 
ifpfaaih  b  the  pompous  phraseology  of  the  East  We  shall 
km  Af^pee  of  his  penoa  aa  he  passes  by  the  temple  of  Adii- 
aak  Lai  us  enseoaee  ourselves  in  the  vestibule  of  the  sanctuary ; 
ha  win  be  here  anon,    bi  the  meantiflM  let  ua  survey  this  image. 
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What  is  it  ?  Oh,  it  is  the  god  Ashimah  in  proper  person.  You 
perceive,  however,  that  he  is  neither  a  lamb,  nor  a  goat,  nor  a 
satyr ;  neither  has  ho  mud)  rcscmblnnco  to  the  Pan  of  the  Arca- 
dians. Yet  all  these  appearances  have  been  given — I  beg  par* 
don — vfill  be  given— by  the  learned  of  future  ages,  to  the  Ashimah 
of  the  Syrians.  Put  on  your  spectacles,  and  tell  me  what  it  is. 
Whatisitf 

"Bless  me !  it  is  aaape  T 

True — a  baboon ;  but  by  no  means  the  less  a  deity.  His  name 
is  a  derivation  of  the  Greek  Simia — what  groat  fools  are  antiqua- 
rians I  But  see  1 — see  1 — ^yonder  scampers  a  ragged  little  urchra. 
Where  is  ho  going?  What  is  ho  bawling  about f-  What  does 
he  say  f  Oh  I  he  says  the  king  is  coming  in  triumph ;  that  he  is 
dressed  in  state;  that  ho  has  just  finished  putting  to  death,  with 
his  own  hand,  a  thousand  chained  Isroelitish  prisonen  I  For  this 
exploit  the  ragamuffin  is  lauding  him  to  the  skies  I  Hark  1  hers 
comes  a  troop  of  a  similar  dcscriptioti.  They  have  made  a  Latin 
hymn  upon  the  valor  of  the  king,  and  are  singing  it  as  they  go : 

Mille,  millo,  tnille, 

llille,  mille,  mille, 

DecoUaytinus,  unus  boino  I 

Hillc,  mille,  millc,  miUe,  deooUaviMMl 

MiUc,  millc,  mille ! 

ViTst  qui  mille  mille  ocddit  I 

Tsntum  yrlni  babet  nemo 

Quaotom  eanguiiUs  effuditl* 

Which  may  be  thus  pariq>hrased: 

A  tkoonnd,  a  thonsand,  a  thoosand, 
A  thousand,  a  UiousMnd,  a  tboosaad, 
We,  with  one  warrior,  have  shun  I 
A  thoussnd,  a  thoutand,  a  thouiaod,  a  Ihowiaa^ 
Sing  a  thoueaod  over  again  1 
Sohol— letusiiog 
Long  life  to  our  king, 
Who  knocked  over  a  tbottMnd  so  fin%  I 

*  Fhmus  Vo9pieas  ssye,  that  the  hymn  here  httrodueed,  was  song  by 
the  rabble  upon  the  oeeaskm  of  Awrelian  in  the  Sarmatao  war,  havhig  slain 
with  his  owB  haati  nine  hundred  and  Atij  of  the  CMOiy. 
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Soho  1-^et  M  roar, 

IM  gftUoofl  of  fora 
Hmmi  aU  Sjfm  call  fiinayi  of  wiool 

*  Do  jov  hear  that  HoaHsh  of  tnimpets  T 

Tei — the  king  is  coming  1'  See!  the  people  are  aghast  with 
•dflriration,  and  fift  up  their  eyes  to  the  hcarens  in  retarenee  I 
He  oomes  I — he  is  coming  I — there  he  is  I    * 

•Whof— where!— the  king!— I  do  not  behold  him;— cannot 
aagr  tliat  I  iicrocive  him.** 

Then  yon  must  be  blind. 

•'Very  po^Ue.  Still  I  see  nothing  bnt  a  tumultuous  mob  of 
UioCs  and  madmen,  who  are  busy  in  prostrating  themselves  be- 
fore a  gigantic  cameleopard,  and  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  kiss  of 
the  animaFs  hoofs.  See !  the  bcasjt  has  very  justly  kicked  one  of 
the  rabble  orer — and  another — and  another — and  another.  In- 
deed, I  cannot  help  admiring  the  animal  for  the  excellent  use  he 
b  making  of  his  feet^ 

Rabble,  indeed ! — why  Uicse  are  the  noble  and  firee  citizens  of 
Epidaphne!  Beast,  did  yon  sayt — take  care  tliat  you  are  not 
orerheard.  Do  you  not  perceive  that  the  animal  has  the  visage 
of  e  man  t  Why,  my  dear  sir,  that  camoleopard  is  no  otlicr  than 
Antiochtts  Epiphanes — Antiochus  the  Illustrious,  King  of  Syria, 
and  the  most  potent  of  all  the  autocrats  of  the  East  t  It  is  true, 
thai  he  is  entitled,  at  timo^  Antiochus  Epimanea — Antiochus  the 
Iman— but  that  is  because  all  people  have  not  the  capacity  to 
Ae  his  merits.  It  is  also  certain  that  he  is  at  present  en- 
aeoneed  in  the  hide  of  a  boast,  and  is  doing  his  best  to  play  the 
pnri  of  a  camcleopnrd ;  hut  this  is  done  for  the  better  sustaining 
hk  dignity  as  king.  Besides,  the  monarch  is  of  gigantic  stature. 
Mid  the  dress  ia  therefore  neither  unbecoming  nor  over  large.  We 
■Mj,  however,  presume  he  would  not  have  adopted  it  but  for 
eose  oeennon  of  espedal  state*  Such,  you  will  allow,  is  the  mas- 
aeera  of  a  thousand  Jews.  With  how  superior  a  dignity  the  mon- 
aidi  perambuhites  on  all  fours  I  Hb  tail,  you  peroeive,  is  held 
aMi  bj  hb  two  principal  concubines,  Blline  and  Argehus ;  and  hb 
wktiit  appearance  would  be  infinitely  prepossessing,  were  it  not 
fcr  the  protmbenmee  of  hb  eyes,  whfeh  will  cerUinly  staH  out  of 
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hb  head,  and  the  queer  color,  of  his  fiioe,  which  has  become  i 
descript  from  the  quantity  of  wine  he  has  swalk>wcd.  Let  us  fol- 
low him  to  the  hippodrome,  whither  he  is  proceeding,  and  Usten 
to  the  song  of  triumph  which  he  is  commencing : 

Who  is  king  but  EpiplMUMn  f 

Hay— Kki  you  know  f 
Who  is  king  but  £pipbsoes  t 

Dnivo  1— bmvo  I 
There  is  noM  but  Epipbanss» 

No— there  i«  none : 
So  tear  down  the  tempbi^ 

And  put  out  the  tun  I 

Well  and  strenuously  sung !  The  populace  are  hailing  him 
••  Prince  of  Poets,"  as  well  as  "  Glory  of  the  East,"  "  Delight  of  the 
Universe,"  and  "  most  remarkable  of  Camclcopards."  They  have 
mooftd  hb  cflfusion,  and — do  you  heart — he  is  singing  it  over 
again.  When  he  arrives  at  the  hippoclrome,  he  will  be  crowned 
with  the  poetic  wreath,  in  anticipation  of  hb  victory  at  tiie 
approaching  Olympics. 

*'  But,  good  Jupiter  I  what  b  the  matter  in  the  crowd  behind 
ttsr 

Behind  us,  did  you  say  f — oh  I  ah  I — I  perceive.  My  friend,  it 
b  well  that  you  spoke  in  time.  Let  us  get  into  a  place  of  safety 
as  soon  as  possible.  Here  I — let  us  conceal  ourselves  in  the  ardi 
of  this  aqueduct,  and  I  will  inform  you  presently  of  the  origin  of 
the  commotion.  It  has  turned  out  as  I  have  been  anticipating. 
Tile  singular  appearance  of  the  cameleopard  with  the  head  of  a 
man,  has,  it  seems,  given  offence  to  the  notions  of  propriety  enter- 
tained in  gi*neral,  by  the  wild  animals  domesticated  in  the  city. 
A  mutiny  has  been  the  result ;  and,  as  b  usual  upon  such  occa- 
sions, all  human  efforts  will  be  of  no  avail  in  quellinnf  the  mob. 
Several  of  the  Syrians  have  already  been  devoured ;  but  the  gen- 
eral voice  of  the  four-footed  patriots  seems  to  be  for  eating  up  the 
cameleopard.  ^The  Prince  of  Poets,"  therefore,  b  upon  his  hinder 
legs,  running  for  hb  life.  His  courtiers  have  have  left  him  in  the 
lurch,  and  hb  concubines  have  followed  so  excellent  an  exam- 
ple. ** Delight  of  the  Universe,"  thou  art  in  a  sad  predicament! 
**  Glory  of  the  East,"  thou  art  in  danger  of  mastication  I    There- 
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bit  sever  regard  so  piicouslj  ihj  tail;  it. will  undoiibtedly  bo 
dvaggkd  ia  the  mud,  and  for  tbis'  there  it  no  help.  Look  not 
behted  thee,  then^  at  ita  unavoidable  degradation;  but  take 
eomige,  ply  thjr  legs  witli  rigor,  and  Bcud  for  the  hippodrome  I 
Remember  that  thon  art  Antiochus  Epiplianes.  Antiochus  the 
DhMtriovs  l^abo  «*  Prince  of  Poeta,**  **  Gluiy  of  the  East,"*  '*  De- 
Hght  of  the  Universe,'*  and  ^  most  Remarkable  of  Cameleopardsr 
Heavens  1  what  a  power  of  speed  thou  art'  dinplaying!  IVhat  a 
eapadty  for  leg-bail  thou  art  developing  I  Run,  Prince  I^Bravo, 
Epiphaaes!— Well  done,  Camclcopardh— Glorious  AuUockusI 
Ha  mas  I— he  leaps  I — ^he  ilies  I  Like  an  arrow  from  a  eatapult 
he  ai^mNwhea  the  hippodrome  I  He  leap^  I — ^he  shrieks  I— he  is 
tberel  Una  is  well;  for  hadst  thou,  ''Glorj  of  the  East,**  been 
half  a  second  longer  in  reaching  the  gates  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
there  Is  not  a  bear*s  cub  in  E^idaphno  that  would  not  have  had  a 
nibble  ai  thy  catcasa.  Let  us  be  otf— lut  us  take  our  departure  1 — 
Ant  wa  shall  find  our  delicate  inoaem  ears  unable  to  endure  the 
vast  uproar  which  is  about  to  commence  in  celebration  of  the 
king'a  escape!  Listen!  it  has  already  conimenced.  See! — ^the 
whole  town  is  topsy-turvy. 

**  Surely  this  is  the  most  populous  city  of  the  East !  What  a 
wQdemess  of  people!  what  a  jumble  of  ail  ranks  and  ages !  what 
a  multiplicity  of  sects  and  nations !  what  a  variety  of  costumes  I 
what  a  Babel  of  languages !  what  a  screaming  of  beasts !  what  a 
iMBng  of  nstruments  I  what  a  parcel  of  philosophers  P* 

Come  lei  us  be  off  1 

**8tay  a  moment!  I  see  a  vast  hubbub  in  the  hippodrome; 
what  Is  the  meaning  of  it  I  beseedi  you!** 

**Thatf— oh  nothing!  The  noble  and  fteo  citizens  of  Epi- 
daphne  being,  as  they  declare,  well  satisfied  of  the  faith,  valor, 
wMoo^  and  divinity  of  their  king,  and  having,  moreover,  been 
ejo-witneases  of  his  bite  superhuman  agility,  do  think  it  no  more 
Ibaa  their  duty  to  invest  his  brows  (in  addition  to  the  poetic 
aiwwu)  with  the  wreath  of  victory  in  the  ibotpraoe — a  wreath  which 
H  la  evident  be  wuui  obtain  at  the  celebration  of  the  next  Olym- 
piad, «id  which,  therefore,  they  now  give  him  in  advance. 


VHY  THE  LITTLE  FRENCHMAN 
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Wn  on  my  wisiting  cards  sure  enough  (and  it's  them  that's  all 
0*  pink  satin  paper)  that  inny  gintleman  that  ploses  may  behould 
the  intheristhin  words,  "^Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison,  Barronitt,  39 
Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  Parrish  o'  Bloomsbury."  And 
shud  ye  be  wantin  to  diskiver  who  is  the  pink  of  purliteness  quite, 
and  the  laider  of  the  hot  tun  in  the  houl  city  o'  Lonon — why  it's 
jist  mesilf.  And  fait  that  same  is  no  wonder  at  nil  at  all  (so  be 
plased  to  stop  curiin  your  nose,)  for  every  inch  o'  the  six  wake» 
that  Tvo  been  a  gintleman,  and  left  aff  wid  Uie  bog-throthing  to 
take  up  wid  the  Barronissy,  i'ts  Pathrick  that's  been  living  like  a 
houly  imperor,  and  gitting  the  iddication  and  the  graces.  Och ! 
afad  would'nt  it  be  a  blessed  thing  for  your  sperrits  if  ye  cud  lay 
your  two  peepers  jist,  upon  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison,  Barronitt^ 
when  he  is  all  riddy  drissed  for  the  hopperer,  or  stipping  into  the 
Brisky  for  the  drive  into  the  Hyde  Park.— But  it's  the  iligant  big 
figgur  that  I  ave,  for  the  rason  o'  which  all  the  ladies  fall  in  love 
wid  me.  Isn't  it  my  own  swate  silf  now  that'll  missure  the  six 
fut,  and  the  three  inches  more  nor  that,  in  me  stockings,  and  that 
am  excadingly  will  proportioned  all  over  to  match!  And  is  it 
ralelly  more  than  the  three  fut  and  a  bit  that  there  is,  inny  how, 
of  the  little  ould  furrener  Frinchman  that  lives  jist  over  the  way, 
and  that's  a  oggling  and  a  goggling  the  houl  day,  (and  bad  luck 
to  him,)  at  the  purty  widdy  Misthreis  Trade  that's  my  own  nixt 
door  neighbor,  (Qod  bliss  her)  and  a  most  particiiller  frind  and 
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WET  THB  UITLB  rRKHOHMAK 


•eqwtettficet  Ton  pereay«  tlie  liiOe  stMiIpeeii  is  summai  down 
h  the  moiidi,  and  wean  h»  lift  band  in  a  sling ;  and  iCs  for  that 
tbtng,  by  jar  lare,  tbat  Vm  going  to  givo  jroa  the  good 


The  tmth  of  the  hoal  matter  is  jist  simple  enough;  for  the 
rery  first  day  tbat  I  eomM  from  Connaugbt,  and  showd  my  swate 
'Btlle  silf  in  the  strait  to  the  widdy,  who  was  looking  through  the 
windr,  it  was  a  gone  case  althcgithcr  wid  tlie  heart  o*  the  piirty 
Misthress  Trade.  I  percaved  it,  ye  see,  all  at  once,  and  no  mis- 
take, and  thafs  God's  thruth.  First  of  all  it  was  up  wid  the  windy 
In  a  jiffy,  and  thin  she  tlirow  open  lier  two  peepers  to  the  itmost, 
and  thin  it  was  a  little  gonld  spy-glass  that  she  chipped  tight  to 
OM  o*  them,  and  diril  may  burn  me  if  it  did'nt  spake  to  me  as 
plahi  as  a  peeper  cud  spake,  and  says  it,  through  the  spy-glass, 
<*  Odi !  the  tip  o*  the  momin  to  ye.  Sir  Pathrick  O'Orandwon,  Bar- 
rooHl,  maroumeen;  and  it's  a  nate  gintlcman  that  ye  arc,  sure 
enough,  and  it's  mcsilf  and  me  fortcn  jist  that'll  be  at  y  ur  sanrice, 
dear,  inny  time  o'  day  at  all  at  all  for  the  asking."  And  \i\  not 
n^lf  ye  wud  have  to  be  bate  in  the  purliteness;  so  I  made  lier  a 
bow  that  wud  ha  broken  yur  heart  althegither  to  b<^houid,  mh\  thin 
I  pulled  aff  me  hat  with  a  flourish,  and  thin  I  winked  at  her  hard 
wid  both  eyes,  m  much  as  to  say,  *"  Thrue  for  you,  yer  a  swaf-e  lit- 
tle crature,  Mrs.  T>acle,  me  darlint,  and  I  wish  I  may  be  drownthed 
dead  in  a  bog,  if  it's  not  mcsilf.  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison,  Barronitt, 
thatH  make  a  houl  bushel  o'  lore  to  yur  leddy-ship,  in  the  twink- 
Bi^  o*  the  eye  of  a  Londonderry  purraty." 

And  it  was  the  nixt  momin,  sure,  jist  as  I  was  making  up  me 
mind,  whither  it  wouldn't  be  the  pnrlite  thing  to  sind  a  bit  o' 
writin  to  the  widdy  by  way  of  a  lore-litter,  when  up  cum'd  the 
delirery  sarrant  idd  an  illigant  card,  and  he  tould  me  that  the 
name  on  it  (for  I  nirer  cud  rade  the  copper-plate  printin  on  account 
of  being  lift  handed)  was  all  about  Mounseer,  the  Count,  A  Goose, 
Look-aisy,  Maiter-di-dauns,  and  that  the  houl  of  the  dirilish  lingo 
WM  the  spalpeeny  long  name  of  the  little  ould  furrener  Frinchmaa 
aa  fired  orer  the  way. 

And  jist  wid  that  in  cumM  the  little  willian  himteli;  and  thin  ha 
made  me  a  broth  of  a  bow,  and  thin  hasaid  he  had  onnly  taken 
the  fiberty  of  doing  me  the  honor  of  the  girh«  me  a  call,  and  thin 
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be  went  on  to  palaver  at  a  great  rate,  and  divil  the  bit  did  I  ( 
prehind  what  he  wud  lie  adher  the  tilling  me  at  all  at  all,  cxdpt- 
ing  and  saving  that  he  said  **  pully  wou,  woolly  wpu,"  and  tould  ' 
me,  among  a  bushel  o'  lies,  bad  luck  to  him,  that  he  was  mad  ibr 
the  love  o*  my  widdy  Misthress  Trade,  and  that  my  widdy  lira. 
Thide  had  a  pundieon  for  him. 

At  Uie  hearin  of  this,  ye  may  swear,  though,  I  was  as  mad  as  a 
grasshopper,  but  I  romimbcrcd  that  I  wtu  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandi- 
son, Barronitt,  and  that  it  wasn^t  altlicgithor  gentnnl  Co  tit  tlie 
anger  git  the  upper  hand  o'  tlie  purliteness,  so  I  made  liglit  o'  the 
matter  and  kipt  dark,  and  got  quite  sodable  wid  the  little  chap, 
and  aflher  a  while  what  did  he  do  but  ask  me  to  go  wid  him  to  the 
widdy's,  saying  he  wud  give  me  the  feshionable  inthroducUon  to 
her  leddyship. 

"  Is  it  there  ye  are  f"  said  I  thin  to  mesilf,  **  and  it's  thruc  for 
you,  Pathrick,  Uiat  yeWe  the  fortunnittest  mortal  in  life.  We'll 
soon  see  now  whither  its  your  swate  silf,  or  whither  its  little  Moun- 
seer Mniter-di-dauns,  that  MisUiress  Trade  is  head  and  ears  in  the 
love  wid." 

Wid  that  we  wint  aff  to  the  widdy's,  next  door,  and  ye  may 
wdl  say  it  was  an  illigant  place;  so  it  was.  llicro  wan  a  carpet 
air  over  die  floor,  and  in  one  corner  there  was  a.forty-pinny  and  a 
jews-harp  and  the  dinl  knows  what  ilse,  and  in  another  comer 
was  a  sofy,  the  beautifullest  Uiing  in  all  natur,  and  sitting  on  the 
sofy,*sure  enough,  there  was  the  swate  little  angel,  Misthress 
Th^le. 

••  The  tip  o'  the  morning  to  ye,"  says  I,  "  Mrs.  Trade,"  and  thin 
I  made  sich  an  iligant  obaysance  that  it  wud  ha  quite  althegitlier 
bewildered  the  brain  o'  ye. 

••  Wnlly  woo,  pully  woo,  plump  in  the  mud,"  says  the  little 
furrenner  Frinchman,  •*  and  sure  Mrs.  Trade,"  says  he,  that  he  did, 
•*  isn't  this  gintleman  here  jist  his  reverence  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandi- 
son, Barronitt,  and  isn't  he  althegither  and  entirely  the  most  pur^ 
tiouhr  frind  and  acquintance  that  I  have  in  the  houl  world  P 

And  wid  that  the  widdy,  she  gits  up  from  the  sofy,  and  makes 
the  swatest  curtehy  nor  irer  was  seen;  and  thin  down  she  sits 
like  an  angel ;  and  thin,  by  the  powers,  it  was  that  little  spal|)een 
Mounaeer  Maiter-di-dauns  that  plumped  his  silf  right  down  by  the 
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riAiiMe  of  her.  Och  honM  ixptetcd  the  two  eyes  o'meinid 
Im  cttinM  out  of  my  bead  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  dispirate  mad  I 
HowiTor,  -Bait  whoP  says  I,  after  a  while,  " Is  it  there  ye  are, 
liomiaeer  Maiter^M^auiis  T  and  so  down  I  pinmpcd  on  the  hft 
side  of  her  leddvship,  to  be  avcn  wid  the  wilUin.  BoUieraUon  I  it 
w«d  ha  done  your  heart  good  to  percave  the  illigant  double  wink 
that  I  gived  her  jist  thin  right  in  the  face  wid  both  eyes. 

But  the  HtUe  ould  Frinchman  he  niver  beginned  to  suspict  roe 
at  all  at  all,  and  disperate  hard  it  was  he  made  the  lore  to  her 
kddyshi^  "Woully  wou,"  says  he,  -PuUy  won,''  says  he, 
•Flump  in  the  mud,**  says  he.  „  .•.  ,    t 

-TTiat's  all  to  no  use,  Mounseer  Frog,  roavourneen,  thinks  1; 
aad  I  talked  as  hard  and  as  fast  as  I  could  all  the  while,  and  throth 
H  WM  mesilf  jist  that  divarted  her  Icddphip  complately  nndm- 
titely,  by  rason  of  the  illigant  converMtion  that  I  kipt  up  wid  her 
aU  about  the  dear  bogs  of  ConnaughU  And  by  and  by  she  gired 
ne  such  a  swate  smfle,  from  one  ind  of  her  month  to  the  ither, 
that  It  made  me  as  bould  as  a  pig,  and  I  jist  took  hould  of  the  ind 
of  her  little  finger  in  the  most  dillikittcst  manner  in  natur.  looking 
ai  lier  all  the  while  out  o*  the  whites  of  my  eyes. 

And  then  ounly  percave  the  cutcncss  of  the  swate  angel,  for  no 
•ooner  did  she  obsarre  that  I  was  afther  the  squazing  of  her  flipper, 
than  she  up  wid  it  in  a  jiffy,  and  put  it  away  behind  her  back,  jist 
m  much  as  to  say,  "  Now  Uiin,  Sir  Pathrick  O'Orandison,  there  s 
a  Wtther  chance  for  ye,  maroumeen,  for  its  not  altogether  the* gen- 
taal  thing  to  be  afther  the  squaring  of  my  flipper  right  full  in  the 
iisfat  of  that  litUe  furrenner  Frinchman,  Mounseer  Maiter-di^auns, 
WW  that  I  girM  her  a  Wg  wink  jistto  say,  "lit  8ir  Pathrick 
ahm  for  the  likes  o'  them  thrick<  and  thin  I  wint  aisy  to  work, 
a»d  youM  hare  died  wid  the  divarsion  to  behould  how  diwly  I 
sKpped  my  right  arm  betwane  the  back  o'  the  safy,  and  the  b^ 
of  W  leddyship,  and  there,  sure  enough,  I  found  a  swate  htUe 
«pperanawaitmgtosay,-thetipo*themornintoye,8irP^ 

fwTcyOrandison,  Barronitt''    And  wasn't  it  mesilf,  sure,  that  jist 
Kit*d  H  the  U»te  Kttle  bit  of  a  squaie  in  Uie  world,  all »»  ^«  J^J 
ifa  eommincement,  and  not  to  be  too  '^^ff^^^^';^ '^f  fl^^^ 
•Bd  ock  botheration,  wasn't  H  the  gentaalest  and  dilikittcst  of  all 
Ilia  Bttksquaiea  that  I  got  Ml  return!    -Blood  and  thunder,  8b 
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Pathrick,  nmvourcen,"  thinks  I  to  myseM^  ^  fait  it's  jist  the  moth- 
er's son  of  you,  and  nobody  else  at  all  at  nil,  that's  the  handsomest 
and  the  fortunittcst  yonng  bogthrottcr  that  over  cum'd  out  of 
Coniiaught  P  And  wid  that  I  giv'd  the  flipper  a  big  squazc,  and 
a  Ug  squoze  it  w:is,  by  the  i>ower8,  tliat  her  leddyship  giv'd  to  roe 
back.  But  it  would  ha  split  tlie  seven  sides  of  you  wid  the  Inffin 
to  behould,  jist  then  all  at  once,  the  consatcd  bcha%'ior  of  Moun* 
seer  Maiter-di-dauns.  The  likes  o'  sich  Hj  jabbering,  and  a  smirk- 
ing, and  a  |)arly-wouing  as  he  begin'd  %vid  lier  leddyship,  niver 
was  known  before  upon  artli ;  and  divil  inny  burn  mo  if  It  wasn't 
me  own  very  two  peepers  that  cotch'd  him  tipping  lier  the  wink 
out  of  one  eye.  Och  lion  t  if  it  wasn't  mesilf  tliin  that  was  mad 
as  a  Kilkenny  eat  I  shud  like  to  be  tould  who  it  was  I 

-  Let  me  infurm  you,  Mounseer  Maiter-di-dauns,"  said  I,  as  pur- 
lite  as  irer  ye  seed,  "  that  it's  not  the  gintaal  thing  at  all  at  all, 
and  not  for  the  likes  o'  you  inny  how,  to  be  afther  tlie  oggling 
and  a  goggling  at  her  leddyship  in  that  fashion,"  and  ji^t  wid  tliat 
sudi  another  squaxo  as  it  was  I  giv'd  her  flipper,  all  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  isn't  it  Sir  Pathrick  now,  my  jewel,  that'll  l)o  able  to  Uie 
protecting  o'  you,  my  darlintP  and  then  Uicrc  cum'd  another 
squaze  bock,  all  by  way  of  the  answer.  "  Thrue  for  you.  Sir  Path- 
rick," it  said  as  plain  as  ivcr  a  squazc  said  in  the  world,  "llirue 
for  you.  Sir  Pathrick,  mavournecn,  and  it's  a  pro|>cr  nnto  gintle- 
man  ye  are — that  God's  truth,"  and  md  that  she  o|>ened  her  two 
beautiful  peepers  till  I  belaved  tliey  wud  ha  coni'd  out  of  her  hid 
althegither  and  intirely,  and  she  looked  first  as  mad  as  a  cat  at 
Mounseer  Frog,  and  tliin  as  smiling  as  all  out  o'  doors  at  mesilf. 

"  Thin,"  says  he,  the  willinn,  "  Och  lion  I  and  a  wolly-wou, 
pully-wou,"  and  tlien  wid  that  he  shoved  up  his  two  shoulders  till 
the  divil  the  bit  of  his  hid  was  to  bo  diskivercd,  and  Uien  he  let 
down  the  two  comers  of  his  purraty-trap,  and  thin  not  a  liaporth 
more  of  the  satisfaction  could  I  git  out  o'  the  spaljiecn. 

Belare  me,  my  jewel,  it  was  Sir  Patlirick  Uiat  was  unrasonable 
mad  thin,  and  the  more  by  token  Uiat  the  Frinchman  kept  an  wid 
his  winking  at  the  widdy ;  and  the  widdy  slie  kipt  an  wid  tlio 
squazing  of  my  flipper,  as  much  as  to  say,  "At  him  agsin  Sir 
Pathrick  O'Grandison,  mavoumeen ;"  so  I  just  ripped  out  wid  a 
big  oath,  and  says  I,  j^-^  t 
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THE  LITTLE  FRENOHMAK. 


"Te  little  spalpeeiij  frog  of  ii  bog-throtting  son  of  a  bloodj* 
ttouD  r — and  jUt  thin  what  d'jc  think  it  was  that  her  Icddysliip 
did  t  Troth  she  juuipcd  up  from  tlio  sofy  as  if  sho  was  bit,  and 
uiade  off  through  tho  door,  while  I  turned  my  head  round  tffUier 
kcTy  in  a  complete  bewilderment  and  botheration,  and  followed  her 
wid  mo  two  pc*t*|)ers.  You  percave  I  had  a  reason  of  ray  own  for 
kaowing  that  she  could'nt  git  down  tlic  stares  althegither  and  en- 
tirely ;  for  I  knew  very  well  tliat  I  had  houkl  of  her  hand,  for  diril 
tlie  bit  had  I  ker  lit  it  go.     And  says  1, 

''Isn't  it  tlie  laste  little  bit  of  a  mistake  in  the  world  that  yeVe 
been  aiUier  the  making,  yer  leddyship  t  Come  back  now,  that's  a 
darHnl)  and  Til  give  ye  yur  flipper.*  But  aff  slie  wint  down  the 
•taira  like  a  shot,  and  then  I  turned  round  to  the  little  Frineh 
ftirrenner.  Och  hon  I  if  it  wasn't  his  spalpeeny  little  paw  that  J 
IumI  bottld  of  in  my  own — why  thin— thin  it  was'nt— tliat*s  all. 

''And  maybe  it  wasn't  mesilf  that  jist  died  then  outright  wid 
tbo  hiffin,  to  behould  the  little  cliap  when  he  found  out  that  it 
wasn't  the  widdy  at  all  at  all  that  he  had  hould  of  all  the  time,  but 
only  Sir  Pnthrick  O'Grandison.  The  ould  divil  himself  niver  be- 
hild  sich  a  long  face  as  he  pet  an !  As  for  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandi- 
too,  Barronitt,  it  wasn't  for  the  likes  of  his  riverence  to  be  aftber 
tlie  minding  of  a  thrifle  of  a  mistake.  Ye  may  jist  say,  though 
(for  it's  God's  thruth)  that  afore  I  lift  hould  of  the  flipper  of  the 
•palpeen,  (which  was  not  till  aftlier  her  leddyship's  futnien  bad 
kidted  ns  both  down  the  stairs,)  1  givcd  it  such  a  nato  littb  broth 
•fa  squaxe,  as  made  it  all  up  into  raspberry  jam. 

^  Wonly-wou,''  says  he, "  pully-wou,"  says  he— Cot  tarn  I" 

And  tliat's  jist  the  tbmth  of  the  rason  why  he  wean  hk  left 
hnndinasling. 


BON-BON. 


«)uand  un  bon  via  tncuble  mon  estooMM^ 

Je  suifl  plus  savMit  que  Baltao 

Plus  sage  que  Pibrae; 

Hon  bras  seul  fnisiint  rattaqus 

De  U  nation  Ck>stAqoeb 

LamottroiiausAc; 

De  Charon  Je  posserois  le  Ue 

En  dormant  dans  son  bac; 

J*iroi«  au  fior  Eac^ 

Sent  one  mon  ecsur  fit  lie  al  tac^ 

Pknesenter  du  tabae. 

JfV^tuh  VmudeviiU. 

'ftiAT  Pierre  Bon-Bpn  was  a  restaurateur  of  uncommon  quali- 
fications, no  man  who,  during  the  reign  of ,  frequented  the 

httle  Cftfe  ,n  the  cul-de^c  Le  Febvro  at  Rouen,  will.  I  ima^rine, 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  dispute-  That  Pierre  Bon-Bon  w^,  in 
an  equal  degree,  skilled  in  the  phifosophy  of  that  period  is,  I  nre- 
•urae,  still  more  especially  undeniable-  His  pat6i  h  la  /oia  were 
beyond  doubt  immaculate;  but  what  pen  can  do  justico  to  his 
essays  «cr /a  iVra/«re~hi,  thoughts  sur  PAmc^lm  observations 
9ur  rEeprtt  f  If  his  owfe/fei— if  his  frieandeaux  were  indstima- 
ble,  what  httirateur  of  that  day  would  not  have  given  twice  as 
much  for  an  Idie  d$  B<m^B<niP  as  for  all  the  trash  of  all  the 
IdM"  of  all  the  rest  of  the  savantef  Bon-Bon  had  ransacked 
hbranes  which  no  other  man  had  ransacked— had  read  more  than 
any  other  would  have  entertained  a  notion  of  reading— had  unde^ 
•tood  more  than  any  other  would  have  conceived  the  possibility 
of  miderstanding:  and  although,  while  he  flourish,  there  wm 
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•oi  wanting  tome  anthoffs  at  Rouen  to  assert  ''that  his  dkta 
•vineed  neitbcr  the  purity  of  the  Academj,  nor  the  depth  of  the 
Ljreenm*' — although,  mark  me,  his  doctrines  were  bj  no  means 
▼erjr  geaemllj  eomprehendcd,  still  it  did  not  (bilow  that  they  were 
difieuH  of  comprehension.  It  was,  I  think,  on  account  of  their 
aetf^fidency  that  many  persons  were  led  to  consider  them  ab" 
ainae.  It  is  to  Don-Bon — but  let  thb  go  no  fiuthcr — it  is  to 
Bo«-Boa  thai  Kant  himself  is  mainly  indebted  for  bis  metaphysics. 
The  former  was  indeed  not  a  Platonist,  nor  strictly  speaking  an 
Aiiatoleliaa — nor  did  he,  like  the  modem  Leibnitz^  waste  those 
prcckNis  liours  which  might  bo  employed  in  the  invention  of  a 
yVrnWe,  or,  fiteili  ffrad^t^  the  nnnlysia  of  a  scnsaticm,  in  frivolous 
attempts  at  reconciling  Uio  obstinate  oils  and  wateni  of  ethical  dis- 
ansdoa.  Not  at  all.  Bon-Bon  was  Ionic— Bon-Bon  was  equally 
Ilalie.  He  reasoned  h  priori — He  reasoned  also  h  potitrimi. 
Ttk  ideas  were  innate— or  otherwise.  He  belioved  in  Geoige  of 
IVeWaood — He  beliered  in  Bossarion.  Bon-Bon  was  emphati- 
eaHy  a— Bon-Bonist 

I  hare  spoken  of  the  philosopher  in  his  capacity  of  rettonftt- 
fmur..  I  would  not,  however,  have  any  firiend  of  mine  imagine 
tkati  in  fulfilling  his  hereditary  duties  in  that  line,  our  hero  wanted 
a  p«oper  estimation  of  their  dignity  and  importance.  Far  from  it 
It  was  impossible  to  say  in  which  branch  of  his  profession  be  took 
the  greater  pride.  In  his  opinion  the  powers  of  tlie  intellect  held 
intiroate  connection  with  the  capabilities  of  the  stomach.  I  am 
not  sure,  indeed,  that  he  greatly  disagreed  with  the  Chinese,  who 
hold  that  the  soul  lies  in  the  abdomen.  The  Greeks  at  nil  events 
were  right,  he  thought,  who  employed  tlie  same  word  for  the  mind 
•ad  the  diaphragm.*  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  a  charge 
of  gluttony,  or  indeed  any  other  serious  charge  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  metaphysician.  If  I^rre  Bon-Boa  had  his  (ailings — ^and 
what  great  man  has  not  a  thousand  t — if  I^rre  Bon-Bon,  I  say, 
had  his  failings,  they  were  fiulings  of  very  little  importance — ftiults 
•  fadeed  which,  in  other  tempers,  have  oden  been  looked  upon  rather 
k  tlM  light  of  virtues.  As  regards  one  of  these  foiUea,  I  ahould 
Mi  oven  have  mentioned  it  in  this  history  but  for  the  remarkable 
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prominency— the  extreme  alto  reiievo^n  whidi  it  jutted  out  firoB 
the  plane  of  his  general  disposition.— He  could  never  lot  slip  aa 
oppoHunity  of  making  a  bargain. 

Not  that  he  was  avaricious— no.  It  was  by  no  means  neoes* 
sary  to  (he  satisfaction  of  the  philosopher,  that  the  bargain  should 
be  to  his  own  proper  advantage.  Provided  a  trade  could  be 
effected— a  trade  of  any  kind,  upon  any  terms,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstanccs — a  triumphant  smile  was  seen  for  many  days  there* 
after  to  enlighten  his  couutenanco,  and  a  knowing  wink  of  tlie  eye 
to  give  evidence  of  his  sagacity. 

At  any  epoch  it  would  not  be  very  wonderful  if  a  humor  so 
peculiar  as  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned,  should  elicit  nttentioa* 
and  remark.  At  the  ^poch  of  our  narrative,  had  this  peculiari^ 
not  attracted  observation,  Uiore  would  have  been  room  for  wonder 
indeed.  It  was  soon  reported  that,  upon  all  occasions  of  the  kind, 
the  smile  of  Bon-Bon  w«i  wont  to  differ  widely  from  Uie  down- 
right  grin  with  which  he  would  laugh  at  his  own  jokes,  or  wel- 
come  an  nequaintanoc.  Hints  were  thrown  out  of  an  exciting 
nature;  stories  were  told  of  perilous  bargains  made  in  a  hurry 
and  repented  of  at  leisure;  and  instances  were  adduced  of  unao- 
countoblc  capacities,  vague  longings  and  unnatural  indinatione 
implanted  by  the  author  of  all  evil  for  wise  purposes  of  his  own. 

The  philosopher  had  other  weaknesses— but  they  arc  scarcely 
worthy  our  serious  examination.  For  example,  there  are  few  mea 
of  extraordinary  profundity  who  are  found  wanting  in  an  inclina- 
tion for  the  botUe.  Whether  this  inclination  be  an  exciting  cause, 
or  rather  a  valid  proof,  of  such  profundity,  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  say. 
Bon-Bon,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  did  not  Oiink  the  subject  adapted 
to  minute  investigation  ;-nor  do  I.  Yet  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
proiK*n«ty  so  truly  classical,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
restauraUnr  would  lose  sight  of  that  intuitive  discrimmation 
which  was  wont  to  characterixe,  at  one  and  Uie  same  time,  his 
€$9aU  and  his  amelelUt.  In  his  seclusions  the  Vin  de  Bourgogne 
had  its  allotted  hour,  and  there  were  appropriate  mcments  for  the 
C6tes  du  Rhone.  With  him  Bauteme  was  to  Medoc  what  Catal- 
Itts  was  to  Homer.  He  would  sport  with  a  syllogism  in  sipping 
8t  Peray,  but  unravel  an  argument  over  Clos  de  Vougeot,  atMl 
upset  a  theorv  in  a  torrent  of  Chambertin.    Well  had  it  been  rf 
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the  tame  quick  sense  of  propriety  hai  atteiided  bim  in  the  pe* 
dBnff  propensity  to  which  I  hare  formerly  •llndcd-but  tlus  was 
Woo  mTns  the  case.  Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  rto/ tnut  of  mind 
in  the  philosophic  Bon-Bon  did  begin  at  kngth  to  assume  a  char. 
fect«r  of  stninge  intensity  and  mysticism,  and  appeared  deeply 
dictated  with  the  dtabUne  of  his  favorite  German  studies. 

To  enter  the  HtOe  CAfe  in  the  CHl-dt-Sac  Le  Febre  was,  at  the 
period  of  our  tale,  to  enter  the  ffliKtwmof  a  man  of  genius.    Bon- 
^  WHS  a  man  of  genius.    There  was  not  a  ww-f«i#tHt#r  in 
Ro«en,  who  could  not  hare  told  you  that  Bon-Bon  was  a  man  of 
^nsua.    Bis  wy  cat  knewit,  and  forebore  to  whisk  her  tailin 
Ihe  presence  of  the  man  of  genius.    His  large  water-dog  was  ae- 
duainted  with  the  lact,  and  upon  the  approach  of  his  master, 
betmyed  his  sense  of  inferiority  by  a  sanctity  of  deportment,  a  de- 
basement  of  the  ean,  and  a  dropping  of  the  lower  jaw  not  altoge- 
Iher  unworthy  of  a  dog.    It  Iv  however,  true  that  much  of  this 
habitual  respect  might  hare  been  attributed  to  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  metaphysician.    A  disUnguishcd  exterior  wiH,  I 
imrconstrained  to  say,  have  its  weight  even  with  a  beast;  and  I 
am  willing  to  allow  much  in  the  outward  man  of  the  rettoaralww* 
eafculated  to  impress  the  imagination  of  the  quadruped.    There  is 
a  peculiar  majesty  about  Uie  atmosphere  of  the  little  great-if  I 
mtsj  be  permitted  so  equivocal  an  expression— which  mere  physi- 
eal  bulk  alone  will  be  found  at  all  times  inefficient  in  creating.    U, 
however,  Bon-Bon  was  barely  three  feet  in  heiglit,  and  if  his  head 
was  diminutively  small,  still  it  was  impossible  to  behold  the  rotun- 
ditT  of  hh  stomach  without  a  sense  of  magnificence  nearly  borde^ 
tag  upon  Uie  sublime.    In  its  siie  both  dogs  and  men  must  ha>^ 
•een  a  type  of  hl^  ncquirements— m  ito  immensity  a  fitting  habt- 
Intion  for  his  immortal  soul. 

I  might  here— if  it  so  pleased  me-4ilate  upon  the  matter  of 
habiKmenti  and  other  mere  circumstances  of  the  external  meta- 
physician. I  might  hint  that  the  hair  of  our  hero  was  worn  short, 
eombed  smoothly  over  his  forehead,  and  surmounted  b)  i  eonW- 
•baped  white  flannel  cap  and  tassels— that  his  pea-green  jerWn 
wai  Boi  after  the  fashion  of  those  worn  by  the  common  dass  of 
fnlMrmUw$  at  that  day— that  the  sleeves  were  something  Mler 
IhMi  the  leifBiag  costume  permitted— that  the  cuft  were  turned 
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up,  not  as  wual  m  that  barbarous  period,  with  cloth  of  the 
quality  and  color  as  the  gannent,  but  fiiced  in  a  more  fimciful 
manner  with  the  particolored  velvet  of  Qenoa — that  his  sljppcrs 
were  of  a  bright  purple,  curiously  filagreed,  and  might  have  been 
manufactured  in  Japan,  but  for  the  exquisite  pointing  of  tlie  toes, 
and  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  binding  and  embroidery — tliat  his 
breeches  were  of  the  3rellow  satiu-like  material  called  aimmhU^^ 
that  his  sky-blue  clo:lk,  resembling  in  form  a  dressing-wrapper, 
snd  richly  bestuddcd  all  over  with  crimson  devices,  floated  cava- 
lierly upon  his  shoulders  like  a  mist  of  the  morning — and  that  hia 
tott/  tMcmhU  gave  rise  to  the  remarkable  words  of  Bencvonuta, 
the  Improvisatrice  of  Florence,  *^  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther Pierre  Bon-Bon  was  indeed  a  bird  of  Paradise,  or  the  ratliei 
a  very  Paradise  of  periection.** — I  might,  I  say,  expatiate  upon  all 
these  points  if  I  pleased ; — ^but  I  forbear: — ^merely  personal  detaab 
may  be  left  to  historical  novelists ; — they  are  beneatli  the  moral 
dignity  of  matter-of-fact 

I  have  said  that  *"  to  enter  the  Cdfi  in  the  Cut-dt-Sae  Le 
Febvre  was  to  enter  the  9anetum  of  a  man  of  genius** — but  then 
it  was  only  the  man  of  genius  who  could  duly  estimate  the  merits 
of  the  Mac/am.  k  sign,  consisting  of  a  vast  folio,  swung  before 
the  entrance.  On  one  side  of  the  volume  was  painted  a  bottle;  on 
the  reverse  a  pate.  On  the  back  were  visible  in  large  letters 
(Euvrt$  di  Bon-Btm,  Thus  was  delicately  shadowed  forth  the 
two-fold  occupation  of  the  proprietor. 

U|x»n  stepping  over  the  threshold,  the  whole  interior  of  the 
building  presented  itself  to  view.  A  long,  low-pitched  room,  of 
antiqne  construction,  was  indeed  all  the  accommodation  afibrdod 
by  the  Ca/e,  In  a  comer  of  the  apartment  stood  the  bed  of  tlie 
metaphysician.  An  array  of  curtains,  together  with  a  canopy 
h  la  Greque,  gave  it  an  air  at  once  classic  and  comfortable.  In 
the  comer  diagonally  opposite,  appeared,  in  direct  family  com- 
rouufon,  the  properties  of  the  kitchen  and  the  bibliotheque,  A 
di^h  of  polemics  stood  peacefully  upon  the  dresser.  Here  lay  an 
oven-f^ll  of  the  latest  ethics — there  a  kettle  of  duodecimo  mdanga^ 
Volumes  of  German  morality  were  hand  and  glove  with  the  grid* 
hfon — a  toasting  fork  might  be  discovered  by  the  side  of  Bua^ 
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Wtt»— Ptto  redined  at  bis  ease  in  thejrying  pan-^d  oontem. 
poraiymanuicripta  ware  filed  aw<iy  upon  the  spit 

Itt  other  Tcspccto  the  Chft  d$  Bm-Btm  might  be  said  to  differ 
UtOe  from  tlie  usual  reitauranU  of  the  period.  A  large  fire-place 
jawned  opposite  the.door.  On  the  right  of  the  fireplace  an  open 
Mpboard  dispUyed  a  formidable  array  of  labelled  bottles. 

It  was  here,  about  twelve  o'clock  one  night,  during  the  severe 

printer  of ,  that  Pierre  Don-Bon,  after  having  listened  for 

aometime  to  the  commcnU  of  his  neighbors  upon  his  singular 
l^ropensity-that  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  I  say,  having  tirrncd  them  all 
•ut  of  his  house,  locked  the  door  upon  them  with  an  oath.  Mid 
betook  himself  in  no  very  pacific  mood  to  the  comforts  of  a  leather- 
lM)ltonied  arm-chair,  and  a  fire  of  bhiring  faggots. 

It  was  one  of  those  terrific  nighte  which  are  only  met  with  once 
or  twice  during  a  century,  tt  snowed  fiercely,  and  the  house 
lotlmd  to  its  centre  with  the  fioods  of  wind  that,  rushing  through 
die  craimies  of  the  wall,  and  pouring  impetuously  down  the  chim- 
My,  shook  awfully  the  curtains  of  the  philosopher's  bed,  and  dis- 
organised  the  economy  of  his.pat^pans  and  papers.  The  huge 
Mio  sign  that  swung  without,  exposed  to  the  ftiry  of  the  tempest, 
creaked  ominously,  and  gave  out  a  moaning  sound  from  Its  staa- 

AioBB  of  solid  oak.  t^    .  .      j 

It  was  in  no  placid  temper,  I  say,  that  the  meUphysician  drew. 
«p  hia  chwr  to  its  customary  station  by  the  hearth.  Many  drcum- 
atanees  of  li  perplexing  nature  had  occurred  during  the  day,  to 
disturb  the  serenity  of  his  meditations.  In  attempting  da  «t/« 
k  la  Prineme^  he  had  unfortunately  perpetrated  an  tmeleU  h  la 
Bdm  ;  the  discovery  of  a  principle  in  ethics  had  been  frustrated 
by  ihe'overtuming  of  a  stew;  and  U»t,  not  least,  he  had  been 
tbwarted  in  oiie  of  those  admirable  bargains  which  he  at  all  times 
look  such  especial  delight  in  bringing  to  a  successful  termination. 
But  in  the  chafing  of  his  mind  at  thwse  unaccountable  vici8situde^ 
there  did  not  fail  to  be  mingled  some  degree  of  that  nervous  anxiety 
whiA  the  (u^  of  a  boisterous  night  is  so  weH  calcuUted  to  pro- 
.  4«ee.  Whistling  to  his  more  immediate  vicinity  the  brge  black 
waler^  we  have  spoken  of  before,  and  settUng  himself  uneasily 
in  Ui  du^^  be  oouM  not  hdp  caaUng  a  wary  and  unquiet  eye 


towards  those  distant  recesses  of  tlie  apartment  whoso  inexorable 
shadows  not  even  the  red  fire-light  itself  could  more  than  partially 
succeed  in  overcoming.  Having  completed  a  scrutiny  hIiosc  exact 
purpose  was  perha^is  uninteUigible  to  himself,  ho  drew  dose  to 
his  seat  a  small  table  covered  with  books  and  papers,  and  soon 
became  absorbed  in  tlio  task  of  re-touching  a  voluminous  manu* 
script,  intended  for  publication  on  the  morrow. 

He  had  been  thus  occupied  for  some  minutes,  when  '*  I  am  in 
no  hurry.  Monsieur  Bon-Bon,*^  suddenly  whispered  a  whining  voice 
in  the  apartment 

^Thc  devil  r  ejaculated  our  hero,  starting  to  hb  feet,  overturn- 
ing the  t4ible  at  his  side,  and  staring  around  him  in  astonishment 

"  Very  true,"  calmly  replied  the  voice. 

"Very  true  ! — what  is  very  true! — ^how  came  you  hercT  vo- 
ciferated Uie  mctjiphysician,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  sometliing  which 
kqr  stretched  at  full-length  upon  the  bed. 

"  I  was  saying,"  said  the  intruder,  without  attending  to  the  in- 
terrogatories, "  I  was  saying,  that  I  am  not  at  all  pushed  for  time — 
that  the  business  upon  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling,  is  of 
no  pressing  importance— in  short,  that  I  can  very  well  wait  until 
you  have  finished  your  Exposition." 

"  My  Exposition  I — there  now  I — ^how  do  you  know  t — ^how 
came  you  to  understand  that  I  was  writing  an.  Expodtion — good 

God  r 

'*  Hush  I"  replied  the  figure,  in  a  shrill  under  tone ;  and,  arising 
quickly  from  the  bed,  he  made  a  single  step  towards  our  hero, 
while  an  iron  lamp  that  depended  overhead  swung  convulsively 
bock  from  his  approadi. 

The  philosopher's  amazement  did  not  prevent  a  narrow  scrutiny 
of  the  stranger's  dress  and  appearance.  Hie  outlines  of  his  ^ure, 
exceedingly  lean,  but  much  above  the  common  heiglit,  were  ren- 
dered minutely  distinct  by  means  of  a  faded  suit  of  Uack  doth 
which  fitted  tight  to  the  skin,  but  was  otherwise  cut  very  mud) 
in  the  style  of  a  century  ago.  These  garments  had  evidently  been 
intended  for  a  much  shorter  person  than  thdr  present  owner.  Hii 
ankles  and  wrists  were  left  naked  for  several  indies.  In  bis  i^hoes, 
however,  a  pair  of  very  brilliant  buckles  tr^ve  the  lie  to  the  extreme 
poverty  implied  by  the  other  portions  of  hia  dress.    His  head  was 
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hu%  and  eiiUrdj  bald,  with  the  exception  of  the  hinder-parti 
ftoai  which  depended  a  queue  of  considerable  length.  A  pair  of 
frecn  spectacles,  with  side  glasses,  protected  his  eyes  from  the 
bfloence  of  the  h'ght,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  onr  hero 
ftooi  ascertaining  either  their  color  or  their  conformation.  About 
Ibe  entire  pcnion  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  shirt ;  bnt  a  white 
cniTal,  of  filthy  appearance,  was  tied  with  extreme  precision  around 
the  throat,  and  the  ends,  hanging  down  formally  side  by  side, 
gave  (although  I  dare  say  unintentionally)  the  idea  of  an  eccle- 
siastic. Indeed,  many  other  pornta  both  in  his  appearance  and 
demeanor  might  have  very  well  sustained  a  conception  of  that 
■atHfe.  Over  his  left  ear,  he  carried,  after  the  fashion  of  a  modern 
ckrk,  an  instniment  resembling  the  stylus  of  the  andents.  In  a 
WMtt-podei  of  his  coat  appeared  conspicuously  a  small  bbck 
volttHM  fotened  with  dasps  of  steel.  This  book,  whether  acdden- 
tally  or  not,  was  so  turned  outwardly  from  the  person  as  to  discover 
the  words  ^'Miiuei  Catkoltque^  in  white  letters  upon  the  back. 
ffis  entire  physiognomy  was  interestingly  saturnine — even  cadaver> 
•wly  pale.  The  forehead  was  lofty,  and  deeply  furrowed  with  the 
ridges  of  contemplation.  The  comers  of  the  mouth  were  drawn 
down  into  an  expression  of  the  most  submissive  humility.  There 
waa  also  a  dasping  of  the  hands,  as  he  stepped  towards  our  hero— 
a  deep  sigh— and  altogether  a  look  of  such  utter  sanctity  as  could 
soi  bave  failed  to  be  unequivocally  prepossessing.  Every  shadow 
•f  anger  fiided  from  the  countenance  of  the  metaphysician,  as, 
havhig  completed  a  satisfactory  survey  of  his  visiter's  person,  he 
shook  Um  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  him  to  a  seat. 

There  would  however  be  a  radical  error  in  attributing  this  in-  * 
rtrntaneotts  transition  of  feeling  in  the  philosopher,  to  any  one 
of  those  eaosca  which  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  had 
an  hfluenee.  Indeed,  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  from  what  I  have  been 
aUe  to  nndetstaad  of  his  disposition,  was  of  all  men  the  least  likely 
lo  be  imposed  upon  by  any  spedousness  of  exterior  deportment 
ft  was  impossible  that  so  ^iccurate  an  observer  of  men  and  things 
should  have  fiiiled  to  discover,  ujion  the  moment,  the  real  character 
of  the  personage  who  had  thus  intruded  upon  his  hospitality.  To 
mf  no  mors,  the  conformation  of  his  visiter's  feet  was  suflTidcntly 
MnMrhabb— bt  maintained  ligJiUy  upon  his  head  an  inordinately 
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tall  hat — ^there  was  a  tremulou9  swelling  about  the  hinder  part 
of  his  breeches—and  the  vibration  of  his  coat  tail  was  a  palpable 
fact  Judge,  then,  with  what  feelings  of  satiKfaction  our  hero  found 
himself  thrown  thus  at  once  into  the  society  of  a  pcr»oii  for  whom 
he  had  at  all  times  entertained  the  most  unqualified  respect  lie 
was,  however,  too  much  of  the  diplomatist  to  let  escape  him  any 
intimation  of  his  suspidons  in  regard  to  tlie  true  state  of  nfl'airs. 
It  was  not  his  cue  to  appear  at  all  conscious  of  the  high  honor 
he  thus  unexpectedly  enjoyed ;  but,  by  lending  his  guest  into  con- 
versation, to  elicit  some  important  cthicil  ideas,  which  might,  in 
obtaining  a  place  in  his  contemplated  publication,  enlighten  the 
human  race,  and  at  the  same  time  immortalize  himself— -ideas 
which,  I  should  have  added,  his  visiter's  great  age,  and  well-known 
profidcncy  in  the  science  of  morals,  might  very  well  have  enabled 
him  to  afford. 

Actuated  by  these  enlightened  views,  our  hero  bade  tlie  gentle- 
man sit  down,  while  he  himself  took  occasion  to  throw  some  fag- 
gots upon  the  fire,*  and  place  upon  the  now  re-established  table 
some  bottles  of  Mousseux.  Having  quickly  completed  these  ope- 
rations, he  drew  his  chair  vis-h-vis  to  his  companion's,  and  wuited 
until  the  latter  should  open  the  conversation.  But  plans  even  the 
most  skilfully  matured,  are  often  thwarted  in  the  outset  of  their 
application — and  the  restaurateur  found  himself  fumplussed  by  the 
very  first  words  of  his  visiter's  speech. 

"I  see  you  know  me,  Bon-Bon,**  said  he:  **hal  ha  I  hal — 
he !  he  I  ho !— hi  I  hi  I  hi  1— ho !  ho  I  ho  I— hu !  hu  I  hu  T— and  the 
devil,  dropping  nt  once  the  sanctity  of  his  demeanor,  opened  to 
its  fullest  extent  a  mouUi  from  ear  to  ear,  so  as  to  display  a  set  of 
ragged  and  fang-like  teeth,  and  throwing  back  his  head,  laughed 
long,  loudly,  wickedly,  and  uproariously,  while  the  black  dog, 
crouching  down  upon  his  haunches,  joined  lustily  in  the  chorus, 
and  the  tabby  cat,  flying  off  at  a  tangent  stood  up  on  end,  and 
shrieked  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  apartment 

Not  so  the  philosopher :  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world 
either  to  laugh  like  the  dog,  or  by  shrieks  to  betray  the  indecorous 
trepidation  of  the  cat  It  must  be  confessed,  he  felt  a  liUle  aston- 
ishment to  see  the  white  letters  which  fornied  the  words  "jKiVwI 
Catholiqtts^  on  the  book  in  his  guest's  pockctmomently  chang- 
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iDg  botk  their  color  and  ihm  hnporti  And  in  a  few  neoonds,  in 
plaoe  of  the  original  title,  the  words  ""lUgitn  dei  Omdamnii^ 
bhaefertkindiaractenofred  This  startling  circnin8tanee»  when 
Boa-Boa  replied  to  his  ?isiter*s  remark,  imparted  to  his  manner 
aa  air  of  embarrassment  whioh  probaUj  might  not  otherwise 
hara  been  observed 

*  Whj,  lir,**  said  the  philosopher,  "  whj,  sir,  to  speak  sincere* 

If — ^I  beHore  yoa  are — npon  my  word — ^die  d dest— that  is 

to  mj;l  think— I  imagine — I  katfe  some  fidni—some  wtf  iaint 
Mea    of  the  remarkable  honor ^ 

•  Oh  I— ah !— yes  I— rery  well  T  intcrmptcd  his  Majesty ;  *«sBy 
no  more — ^I  see  how  it  is.**  And  herevpon,  taking  off  his  green 
apceCadea,  he  wiped  the  glasses  carefully  with  the  sleere  of  hb 
•oal»  and  deposited  them  in  his  pocket. 

If  Bon-Bon  had  been  astonished  at  the  incident  of  the  book, 
Ua  amaiement  was  now  mnch  increased  by  the  spectacle  which 
heia  pwaentcd  itself  to  riew.  In  raising  his  eyes,  with  a  strong 
heVsmg  of  cariosity  to  ascertain  the  color  of  bis  guest's,  ho  found 
theni  by  no  means  Made,  as  he  had  anticipated— nor  gray,  as 
aright  have  been  imagined— nor  yet  haxel  nor  blue— nor  indeed 
ydlow  nor  red — nor  purple— nor  white — nor  green — ^nor  any  other 
color  in  the  hearens  aboTc,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  Uie  wa- 
ters under  the  earth.  In  short,  Pierre  Bon-Bon  not  only  saw 
pWaly  that  his  Majesty  had  no  eyes  whatsoever,  but  could  dis- 
aorer  no  indications  of  their  having  existed  at  any  previous  pe- 
iloA— fi^r  the  spaoe  where  oyes  should  naturally  have  been,  was, 
I  am  constnuned  to  say,  simply  a  dead  level  of  flesh. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  metaphysician  to  forbear  ma- 
king  some  iaquiiy  into  the  sources  of  so  strange  a.  phenomenon ; 
aad  the  reply  of  his  Majesty  wm  at  once  prompt,  dignified,  aad 

■•l^resl  my  dear  Boa-Boa— eyes  I  did  you  say  f — oh  t--ah  !— 
I  perceive  I  The  ridicnh>us  prints,  eh,  which  are  in  drcuhition, 
lum  givea  you  a  Use  idea  of  my  personal  appearance}  Eyes  I— 
trae.  Efes,  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  are  very  well  in  their  proper  place- 
Dial,  yoa  would  say,  is  the  head  f— right— the  head  of  a  worm. 
To  foa  Nhawise  tbsac  opties  are  indispensable— yet  I  will  coa- 
yaa  that  my  visioa  is  more  penetrating  than  your  own. 
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There  is  a  cat  I  see  in  the  comer — a  pretty  cat — look  at  her— 
observe  her  well.  Now,  Bon-Bon,  do  you  behold  the  thoughts — 
the  tboughli,  I  say — the  ideas — the  reflections — which  are  being 
engender^  in  her  pericranium  f  There  it  is,  now — ^you  do  not ! 
She  is  thinking  we  admire  the  length  of  her  tail  and  the  profun- 
dity of  her  mind.  She  has  juH  concluded  that  I  am  the  most  die* 
tinguished  of  ecdesiafttics,  and  that  you  are  tlie  most  superfldul 
of  metaphysicians.  Thus  you  see  I  am  not  altogetlicr  blind ;  but 
to  one  of  my  profession,  the  eyes  you  speak  of  would  be  merely 
an  incumbrance,  liable  at  any  time  to  bo  put  out  by  a  toaftting- 
iron  or  a  pitchfork.  To  you,  I  allow,  these  optical  affain  are  in- 
dispensable. Endeavor,  Bon-Bon,  to  use  them  well ; — my  vision 
is  the  soul.** 

Hereupon  the  guest  helped  himself  to  the  wine  upon  tlie  table, 
and  pouring  out  a  bumper  for  Bon-Bon,  requested  bim  to  drink  it 
without  scruple,  and  make  himself  perfectly  at  home. 

**  A  clever  book  that  of  yours,  Pierre,**  resumed  his  Majesty, 
tapping  our  friend  knowingly  upon  the  shoulder,  aw  the  latter  put 
down  his  glass  after  a  thorough  compliance  with  bis  vi8iter*s  in- 
.  junction.  **  A  clover  book  that  of  yours,  upon  my  honor.  It*s 
a  work  after  my  own  heart  Your  arrangement  of  the  matter, 
I  think,  however,  might  be  improved,  and  many  of  your  notions 
remind  me  of  Aristotle.  That  philosopher  was  one  of  my  most 
intimate  acquaintances.  I  liked  him  as  much  for  his  terrible  ill 
temper,  as  for  his  happy  knack  at  making  a  blunder.  Tliere  is 
only  one  solid  truth  in  M  that  he  has  written,  <Mid  for  that  I  gave 
him  the  hint  out  of  pure  compassion  foi  his  absurdity.  I  sup- 
pose, Pierre  Bon-Bon,  you  very  well  know  to  what  divine  moral 
.truth  I  am  alluding f** 

•*  Cannot  say  that  I ^ 

**  Indeed  I — why  it  was  I  who  told  Aristotle,  that,  by  sneeting, 
men  expelled  superfluous  ideas  through  the  proboscis.** 

**  Which  is— hiccup  I— undoubtedly  the  case,**  said  the  meta« 
physician,  while  he  poured  out  for  hirtisclf  another  bumper  of  Moaa- 
seux,  and  offered  his  snuff-box  to  the  fingers  of  his  visiter. 

••Tliere  was  Plato,  too,**  continued  his  Majesty,  modestly  do- 
cBning  the  snuff-box  and  the  compliment  it  implied — ••there  was 
Plato,  too,  ibr  whom  I,  at  one  time,  Mi  M  the  afiection  of  a  Mead. 
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Tm  knew  Plato,  Boto-Boo  f— ih,  no,  I  beg  a  thottsand  pardons 
Ho  met  me  at  Athens,  one  4a/,  in  the  Parthenon,  and  told  me 
he  WM  dktreeaed  for  an  idea.  I  bade  him  write  down  that  •  vm>( 
tfmr  jwXoC  He  said  that  ho  would  do  so,  and  went  home,  while 
I  atq>ped  orer  to  the  pyramids.  But  mj  conscience  smote  me 
for  having  uttered  a  truth,  even  to  aid  a  friend,  and  hastening 
back  to  Athens  I  arrived  behind  the  pliilosophor's  cliair  as  ho  was 
,  faditiiig  the  'ouXt^.'  Giving  the  lamma  a  61lip  with  mj  finger, 
I  Cmied  it'  upside  down.  So  the  sentence  now  reads  *  •  v«i^  g^rn 
m0\9f*  and  is,  you  perceive,  the  fundamental  doctrine  in  his  meta- 
phjaics.** 

^  Were  you  ever  at  Rome  T  asked  the  restaurateur^  as  he  fin- 
ished Us  second  bottle  of  Mousseux,  and  drvw  from  the  ck)set 
a  iMger  supply  of  Chambcrtia. 

*  But  once.  Monsieur  Bon-Bon,  but  once.  There  was  a  time,** 
SflM  the  devil,  aa  if  reciting  some  passage  from  a  book— *' there 
vaa  a  time  when  occurred  an  anarchy  of  ^rt  years,  during  which 
the  fepubKc,  beteft  of  all  its  officers,  had  no  magistracy  besides 
tlie  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  these  were  not  legally  vested  with 
aoj  degree  of  etecutive  power— at  that  time.  Monsieur  Bou-Bon— 
el  that  tnne  en/jr  I  was  in  Rome,  and  I  have  no  earthly  aGqu.nint- 
Mwe,  consequently,  with  any  of  its  philosophy.'*  * 

**  What  do  you  thfaik  of-^what  do  you  think  of— hiccup  I 

■pienrusr 

"What  do  I  think  of  whmT  said  the  devil,  in  astonishment; 
"  jw«  eannot  surely  mean  to  find  any  fault  with  Epicurus  1  What 
im  I  thinkof%icurus!  Do  you  mean  me,  sir  f—/ am  Epicurus  I 
I  sms  the  same  philosopher  who  wrote  eadi  of  tiie  three  hundred 
trcstises  commemorated  by  Diogenes  Laertes.** 

**  That's  a  lieP  said  themeUphysician,for  the  wine  had  gotten 
a  little  into  his  head. 

"  Very  wdl  I— very  well,  sir  I— very  well,  indeed,  sir  T  said  his 
Majimij,  apparently  much  flattered. 

**  Thafb  a  lie  r  repeated  the  reetaurateur,  dogmatfeally,  "^that^ 
^'      ►l-aBeP 
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•  lb  ssririliat  sarla  PhOotephfa,  {Qteen^  ItmeHut,  8emtm)m9k  ^etaH 
la  PMsssflis  Offssqas.— OMMhfiift 


*•  Well,  well,  have  it  your  own  way  !**  snid  tlio  deni,  pacifically 
'and  Bon-Bon,  having  beaten  his  Migesty  at  an  argument,  tliough 
it  his  duty  to  conclude  a  second  bottle  of  Chambertin. 

**  As  I  was  stiying,**  resumed  the  visiter,  **  as  I  was  observing  a   • 
little  while  ago,  tlicre  are  some  very  tmtre  notions  in  tiiat  book  of 
yours,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon.    What,  for  instance,  do  you  mean  by 
all  that  humbug  about  tlie  soul  t    Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  soul  T 

*'  The*  -hiccup  1 — soul,**  replied  the  metaphysician,  referring  to 
his  Ma,  "is  undoubtedly "" 

"No,  »irr' 

"Indubitably ^" 

"No,  air!" 

"  Indisputably——** 

"No,  rif  !** 

"Bvideiitly ^ 

"No,  sir!** 

"  IncontrovertiMy— •* 

"No,  sir!** 

"Hiccup! "" 

"No,  sir!** 

"And  beyond  all  question,  a——** 

"No,  sir,  tlie  soul  is  no  such  thing  I**  (Here,  the  philosopher 
looking  daggers,  took  occasion  to  make  an  end,  upon  the  spoC^ 
of  his  third  bottle  of  Chambertin.) 

"  Then — ^hicctip  I — pray,  sir — what — what  is  it  ?** 

"That  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Monsieur  Bon-Bon,**  replied 
hia  Majesty,  musingly.  "  I  have  tasted — tliat  is  to  say,  I  have 
known  some  very  bad  souls,  and  some  too — pretty  good  ones.** 
Here  he  smacked  his  lips,  and,  having  unconsciously  let  faH  his 
hand  upon  the  volume  io  his  pocket,  was  seised  with  a  violent  fit 
of  sneezing. 

Ho  continued : 

"There  was  the  soul  of  Cratinus — passable:  Aristophanes- 
racy:  Plato— exquisite — not  ifour  Plato,  but  Plato  tlie  comio 
poet :  your  Plato  would  have  turned  the  stomach  of  Cerberus — 
fhugh  I  Tlien  let  me  see  I  there  were  Noevius,  and  Andronicus, 
and  Phmtns,  and  Terentius.  Then  there  were  Lucilius,  and  Ca* 
tallus,  and  Naso,  and  Quintius  Flaocus,— dear  Quinty  I  as  I  called 
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Um  whtm  ba  ting  a  9$eutar9  for  mj  amusemeD^  while  I  toasted 
Unit  {■  pvre  good  humor,  on  a  fork.  But  they  want /avor  theae 
Romana.  One  &t  Greek  it  worth  a  doxcn  of  them,  and  beaidet 
will  hepi  wUch  cannot  be  said  jof  a  Quirite.-— Let  us  taste  jour 
Snateme.'' 

Bon-Bon  had  bj  this  time  made  up  his  mind  to  the  ntl  admi^ 
rmrif  and  endeanmsd  to  hand  down  the  bottles  in  question.  He 
was,  however,  conscions  of  a  strange  sound  in  the  room  like  the 
wai^ng  of  a  tail  Of  this,  although  extremelj  indecent  in  his 
Ui^j,  the  pbikwopher  took  no  notice :— simply  kicking  the  dog, 
and  requesting  him  to  be  quiet    The  visiter  continued : 

^  I  found  tliat  Uorace  tasted  very  much  like  Arintotfe ;— you 
kaow  I  am  fond  of  variety.    Terentius  I  could  not  have  told  from 
Meeander.    Naso,  to  my  astonishment,  was  Nioinder  in  disguise. 
Yiqplitts  had  a  strong  twang  of  Theocritus.    Martial  put  me  much 
Itt  arind  of  Ardiikdins— and  Titus  Livius  was  positively  Polybins 
«d  nona  other.** 
"  nieenpT  hero  replied  Bon-Bon,  and  his  Miyesty  proceeded: 
"  But  if  I  Urn  mpenckmniy  Monsieur  Bon-Bon— if  I  hawe  a/NW* 
•  4mI,  it  is  for  a  philosopher.    Yet,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  not 
rrery  dev — t  mean  it  is  not  every  gentleman,  who  knows  how  to 
tkoom  a  philoeopber.    Long  ones  are  not  good  ;  and  the  best|  if 
met  earefuNy  sheUed,  aio  apt  to  be  a  little  rancid  on  account  of 
thngalL" 
-SbelledIP 

« I  mean,  taken  out  of  the  carcass.'' 

**  TVhat  do  you  think  of  a— hiccup  I — physician  T 

''JhmU  mention  them  I— ugh!  ughT  (Here  his  Majesty  retdi- 

cd  violently.)    "I  never  tasted  but  one— that  rascal  IlippocratesI 

— rataekof  asafastida— ng^t  nghl  ugh l-*^ught  a  wretched  cold 

smsbing  bins  hi  the  8tf  x— and  after  all  be  gave  me  the  cbokra 


'Th^-hicenpl— wretdiP  ejacahted  Bon-Bon, 
cnqpl'-abortion  of  a  piiV-box  T-^-and  the  phiksophcr  dropped  a 


«  After  dl,«'continned  the  visiter,  <*  after  all,  if  a  dev— if  ageii* 
wiriMS  to  Um^  ho  nnBt  have  more  talenU  than  one  or  two; 
wta  IS  a  fat  foea  is  aa  ovMenea  of  dipiomaqr.'' 
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"Howsor 

**  Wliy  wo  are  sometimes  exceedingly  pushed  for  provisions. 
Tou  roust  know  that,  in  a  dimitte  so  sultry  ns  mine,  it  is  fre* 
quently  im])osAib]o  to  keep  a  spirit  alive  for  more  tliim  two  or 
Uiree  houn;  and  after  death,  unkns  pickled  immediately,  (and  a 
pickled  spirit  is  not  good,)  Uicy  will— amcll- you  undcraUod,  eht 
Putrefaction  is  always  to  be  apprehended  when  the  souls  are  con- 
signed to  us  in  tlio  usual  way." 

"  Hiccup  I — hiccup! — good  Ood !  how  do  you  manager 

Here  the  iron  lamp  commenced  swinging  witli  redoubled  vio- 
lence, and  tlie  devil  half  started  from  his  seat;— however,  with  a 
slight  sigh,  he  recovered  his  composure,  merely  snying  to  our  hero 
in  a  low  tone,  *'  I  tell  you  what,  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  we  must  have  no 
more  swearing.** 

The  host  swallowed  another  bumper,  by  way  of  denoting 
thorough  comprehension  and  acquiescence,  and  the  visiter  con- 
tinued: 

**  Why,  there  are  Hveral  ways  of  managing.  The  most  of  ua 
starve:  some  put  up  with  Uie  pickle:  for  my  part  I  purdiase  my 
quints  vivente  corpore,  in  which  case  I  find  tlicy  keep  very  welL** 

••But  tlie  body!— liiocupl— tlie  body!!!" 

••  The  body,  Uie  body— well,  what  of  the  body  f— oh !  ah !  I  per- 
eehre.  Why,  sir,  tlie  body  w  not  at  alt  affcct^'d  by  the  transao* 
tion.  I  have  mode  innumerable  purchases  of  tlie  kind  in  my  day, 
and  the  parties  never  experienced  any  inconvenience.  Tliere  were 
Cain  and  Nimrod,  and  Nero,  and  Caligula,  and  Dionysius,  and 
Fisistratus,  and — and  a  thousand  otliers,  wlio  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  a  soul  during  the  latter  part  of  their  lives ;  yet,  sir, 

thc*e  men  adorned  society.    Why  is  n't  there  A ,  now,  wliom 

yon  know  as  well  as  If  b  A€  not  in  posAcsston  of  all  bis  facul- 
ties, mental  and  corporeal  f  Who  writes  a  keener  epi;;ram  f  Who 
reasons  more  wittily!  Who  but,  stay!  I  have  his  agreement 
b  my  podcet-book.** 

Thus  saying,  he  produced  a  red  leather  wallet,  and  took  frun 
it  a  number  of  papers.  Upon  some  of  tliese  Bon-Bon  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  letters  MaeJki — Maia — RobtMp — with  the  words 
Caligula^  Otorge^  EUiabetk.  Uis  Majesty  selected  a  narrow  slip 
of  paiduneati  and  frooi  it  read  aloud  the  following  words : 
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**Ib  eootiderftiioD  of  eertaio  mental  endowments  which  it  it 
iaocoonuy  to  tpedfyi  and  .in  farther  consideration  of  one  thou*. 
aaod  loiiia  d^or,  I,  being  aged  one  jear  and  one  month,  do  hereby 
Bake  orer  to  the  bearer  of  this  agreement  all  mj  right,  title,  and 

q)ptirtviianee  in  the  shadow  enllcd  mj  sonl.** .  (Signed)  A * 

(llere  his  Majestj  repeated  a  name,  which  I  do  not  feel  mTself  jos- 
Hied  in  indieatiii^  more  unequivocallj.) 

**  A  clerer  fellow  that,**  resumed  ho ;  **  but  like  you,  Monsieur 
Bon-lion,  he  was  mistaken  about  the  souL  The  soul  a  shadow, 
truly!  the  soul  a  shadow  I  Ua!  ha!  hal^hel  he!  hel — hul 
Im  I  hu  1    Only  think  of  a  fricass6cd  shadow  P 

^.Onlf  think — hiccup l-^f  a  fricaBs6ed  shadow T  excUimcd 
our  hero,  whose  fiiculties  were  becoming  much  illuminated  by  the 
profundity  ofliis  Hajcsty^s  discourse. 

^  Only  think  of  a — biecupl — fricasseed  shadbwl  I  Now,  dam- 
■el — ^hiceupl — humphl  If  /  would  hare  been  audi  •— hio- 
o^i— nincompoop,    ify  soul,  Mr.^humphr  . 

«*  roicr  sotti  Monsieur  Don-Bonr 

••  Yea,  sir*-hiceupl— my  soul  ia**— 

••What,sirr 

^  JVb  shadow,  damme  P 

•Did  you  mean  to  say** — 

•  Yes,  sir,  my  soul  is— hiceupl— humphl—^es,  sir.*' 

*  Did  not  intend  to  ameH**— 

•ify  aoul  is— Uoenpl— poeuUariy  qualified  for  — hiceupl 

••What,alrr 
.-Slew.** 
••Har 
•SouflMt.'* 

•'Fricass6t.*^ 

•>Indaedr 

^  Bi^(out  and  frieandeau— ^d  see  here,  my  good  fellow  I  Ffl 
Itl  you  hare  it— hicoup  1— a  baigain.**  Ilire  the  philosopber 
alappsi  hii  Mnjiitj  ipnn  Ihn  Irnrk 

*  ^wf»   Areustt 
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^  GouldnH  think  of  such  a  thing,**  said  the  btier  calmly,  at  the 
same  time  rising  from  his  seat.    The  metaphysician  sUred. 

**  Am  supplied  at  present,**  said  his  Majesty. 

^  Hic-cup !— e-h  t**  said  the  philosopher. 

^  Have  no  funds  on  hand.** 

«Whatr 

**  Besides,  reiy  unhandsome  b  me**— 

-Sirr 

**  To  take  adrantage  of  **— 

••Hic-cupr 

**  Your  proMHt  disgusting  and  ungentlemi^nly  situation.** 

Here  the  risiter'bowcd  and  withdrew— in  what  manner  could 
not  precisely  be  ascertained— but  in  a  well-concerted  effort  to  dis- 
charge abotUe  at  ^  the  Tillain,**  the  slender  chain  was  sercred  that 
depended  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  metaphysician  prostrated  by 
the  downfall  of  the  bunp. 
Vol.  it— 8» 
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